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PREFACE. 


THs is the forty-fourth issue of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales, which from the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as 
he ‘‘ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.” 


The volume contains an analysis of the statistics of the State for 
the year 1936-37 and, in relevant cases, for the calendar year 1937. 
Descriptive matter in the text has been revised to the date of going 
to press—March to May, 1938. 

In order to render as prompt service as possible, the contents of the 
volume were published in advance. in eight parts, as they became 
available from the printer. 


With the volume is published a diagram map of New South Wales 
showing railways, land and statistical divisions, shire boundaries, and 
limits of the wheat belt. The boundaries of the statistical divisions 
(as adopted in 1923) coincide with those of Shires because it is thought 
desirable that statistics generally should be compiled with the local 
governing area as the geographical unit. The text has been illustrated 
with a number of graphs and diagrams. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be observed by readers, notification regarding them would be 
appreciated. 


The “‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain 
more details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 
The “ Statistical Bulletin,” issued quarterly, and the ‘‘ Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics,” published monthly, contain a summary of the 
latest available statistics of the State. 


My retirement from the Public Service coincides with publication 
of this issue of the Year Book. Throughout the twelve years that I 
have been responsible for its production I have received the unstinted 
aid of the highly competent staff of the Bureau of Statistics and Economics 
and the valued assistance of the responsible officers of the various State 
and Commonwealth Departments. My thanks are tendered to all of 
them and in a special way to the Government Printer and his staff for 
their expeditious work in rendering effective a joint effort to produce 
this volume within such a short period of the close of the statistical 
year to which it relates. 

T. WAITES, O.B.E., 
Government Statistician. 
‘ Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, 14th July, 1938. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


J] EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate-zone of the 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on,.the. opposite, side of the world from 

the seat of the British Empire, of which it foyms a part. Jt.is distant from 
London 11,200 miles, by :the Suez’ Canal—the shortest, shipping -route. 

The name “ New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all, Australian territory east of longitude 135° 
east was known by that name, In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was smaoved to 
longitude 129°. The steps by whiich the territory of the State assumed 
its present, boundaries and dimensions are shown below :— 


Area of Population 
; F Area New Sonth Gt A EE POLY 
Date, Nature of Territorial Adjustment, involved i Wales after New. South 
adjustmen adjustment Wales at end 
§ of year. 
; aq. miles. | sq. miles. | 
3.788 | New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- ae 1,584,389 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* - (26th Jan.). 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from Now| 26,215 | 1,558,174 |). 
South Wales. 33,500} 
1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales} 518,134 | 2;076;308° 


moved to longitude 129° east, 
1836 | South Australia founded as a separate) 309,850 | 1,766,458 78,929 
colony. ; 
1841 | New. Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...| ‘103,862 | 1,662,596 145,303 


1851 | Viotoria proclaimed a separate colony es 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 
1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ...| 554,300 | 1,020,412 327,459 


‘4861-3; Northern Territory and territory between} 710,040 310,372 377,712 
longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


1911 | Federal Capital ‘Territory ceded to Common- 912 309,460 1,701,736 
wealth, 
1915 benched at Jervis Bay ceded to Common- 28 309,432 | 1,895,603 
_ wealth, ; 


* Literally aes preted, the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
tApproxinate. § Exclusive of area of Paciti¢ Islands, except New Tealana. 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, 
is approximate only. 


‘BounDARIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as.follow:—On the east 
the South Pacific Ocean:from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 
141st meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, proceeding east to the ‘Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre and Dumaresq Rivers to, the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spyr of the Great, Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to the ‘Maepherson Range, and along the crest of the 

*73599—A 
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Maepherson Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the river Indi, thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 


The greatest dimension of the State is along a diagonal line from Point 
Danger to the south-west corner of the State a distance of 850 miles, The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. The 
length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 683 
miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest breadth, 
measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. 


AY 


} AREA. 


The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,482 square miles, or 198,036,480 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles. 


The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. | Area, ee ee 
8q. miles. 

New South Wales ... aus Pry. 309,432 10°40 
Victoria sis aa ey wes 87,884 2:96 
Queensland ... was wee a 670,500 22-54 
South Australia re ae aes 380,070 12°78 
Western Australia ... nee aa 975,920 32°81 
Tasmania... ous Ps 26,215 “88 
Northern Territory .. aT one 523,620 17:60 
Federal Capital Territory eee we 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 “00 
Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 100°00 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and’ Western 
Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 


The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
ecuntries :— ; 


Ratio of Area | patio of Area 
try. ‘ to Area of f 
maven a New South | "A sstralin, 
Bq. miles. 

New South Wales on 309,432 1:000 "104 
Commonwealth... ie 2,974,581 9-613 1:000 
Great Britain ... ane 89,041 *288 030 
Canada ... sae iste 3,729,665 12-053 1:254 
Argentina aus one 1,153,119 3°729 +388 
United States ... ait 3,026,789 9-782 1-018 
British Erapire wad 13.257,584 42-845 4-456 
The World ee «.) 62,055,879 168-231 17-500 


GEOGRAPHY. 3 


Lorn Howse Isuanp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for tha 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in I<ing, one 
of the metropolitan electorates. It is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 486 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788. It is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
reaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable for the 
growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of 
the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are 
arable. The land hag not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. 
A Board of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and super- 
vises the palm seed industry. At the Census of 1933 the population 
numbered 161 persons. 


i Puysican FEATURES. 


An outline of the physiography of the State was published on pages 8 to 9 
of the Official Year Book, 1929-30. The distribution of industries and 
settlement is described in the chapter “Rural Settlement” of ‘this and 
previous issues of the Year Book and in the chapters relating to individual 
industries. A map showing the distribution .of rainfall, rural population, 
and the principal industries was published at page 728 of the Year Book 
for 1924, and information regarding the distribution of population as 
revealed by the census of 1988 in. the chapter “Population” of the Year 


Book for 1984-35. 


| Size of Rivers. 

Steps were taken in 1926 by the Lands Department of New South Wales 
to compute the lengths of the principal rivers on a uniform basis. Con- 
siderable data were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater 
part of the Murray, Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and the 
remainder of the lengths were measured on the standard parish maps. In 
every case the starting point was the furthest source of the river. The 
lengths as determined were as follows :— 


Inland Rivers, Length, | Coastal Rivers, | Length. | Coastal Rivers, Length. 
miles. miles miles 
Murray Se ...| 1,609*| Tweed sis sis £0 | Wollomba ... | 46 
Darling we ae { 1,702f] Richmond .. ,,.|. 163 | Hunter. .., .| 287 
Murrumbidgee ...| 981 | Clarence ... | 245 | Hawkesburyf  ...| 293 
Lachlan ove «| 922 | Bellingen ... | 68 | Shoalhaven «| 206 
Bogan tae Wea 451 | Nambucca... ver 69 | Clyde se ie 57 
Macquarie .., | - 590} Macleay... «| 250 | Moruya .. | 97 
Castlereagh .., ».| 341 | Hastings ... «| 108 | Tuross  ... wf OL 
Namoi os .| 526 | Camden Haven ...j 33 Bega wef | 5B 
Gwydir sia | 415 | Manning ... ».{ 139° | Towamtba .., of 57 


* 1,203 malles within New South Wales. $1,626 miles within New South Wales. }{ And niain tributary 


The relative magnitude of rivers as shown by the average annual volume 
of water which they carry may be ascertained in respect of some of the more 
important streams from the records of river gaugings, extending in some 


_cases back to 1885, 
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The following comparison is based on the records of the period 1905- 
1936 :— 


Distance : 

F lon, from Drainage Average Annual 

River, Gauging Station Source of . ‘Area: ues 

; miles. sq. miles, acre-feet. 

Murray* «| Tocuriwal ... sn 435 10,160 5,096,600 
Markiinbldges™ ..| Wagga Wagta i... 386. 40,700: 2,905,880 
Darling ive asa! Mentindis ae{ 1,383 221;700 1,509,850 | 

Macquatio. ... .| Narromine ... ne 318 10,090 659,230 

Lachlan... nee ..| Condobolin ... oes 380 10,420 466,270 

Namoi .. 0... 00...) Narrabri ow. 302 9,820 508,320 


aThe operation of the Huthe and Burtinjuck Storages affectéd the udtural run-off from the ‘catchment 
areas at ‘Tocumwal and Wagga Wagga since 1929 and 1914 respectively, 


In making the comparison, gauging stations havé been selected with 
drainage areas of approximately equal extent, except in the case of the 
Datling. The range of choice has been limited ‘by the fitumber of stations 
with available records. In the case of tlie Lachlati River the average run-off 
at Forbes, 120 miles above Condobolin, is 625,491 acre-feet per aunt. 
Similar particulars are not available in respect of coastal rivets, except the 
Hutter, which at Singleton las a draining area of 6,580 ‘square miles and an 
average ahnual riin-off of 627,610 ‘actré-feet of water. An dcte-foot of water 
is such a qtiantity as Would cover an acte of laiid to a tnifotm depth of 
one foot. 

“‘Tourtst Resorts. 


Throughout the tablelands and coastal districts of Now South Wales 
there are many pleasure. resorts; centres of striking scenic beauty, and some . 
remarkable examples of natural.phenomena. 

Port Jackson, the hatbour of the metropolis, is famed for its shipping 
facilities; as well as fo. natural beauty, The Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
spanning one ofits many arms, is noted as one of the world’s great.engineer- 

’ ihe achievemeénts.. ; 

Not many miles to the north of Sydney, the Hawkesbury River is 
regarded as one of the most beautiful waterways of the world and has been 
-Goripared to the Rhine in Europe. <Aléng most of thé 900 miles of sea- 
board, scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast with the wooded and 
fern-strewn mountain-sides fringing the coast from numerous points of 
which there are extensive panotamas of coast, coastal plain and, mountains. 
Near the city, the National Park and Kuring-gai Chase furnish opportunity 
to view the typical Australian: bush scenery. 

The Blué Mountains (50 to 80 miles west of Syduey) contain many 
popular tourist resorts with scenery of rugged grandeur. Among the huge 
wooded valleys there are waterfalls, cascades and fern groves. There is a 
remarkable series of limestone caves at Jenolan in thé central tabléland, 
about 120 miles front Sydney.. These caves contain dripstone formations,. 
with stalacites and stalagmites of great delicacy and grandeur. Caves 
contaliiing similar gedlogical phenomena are found also at Wonibeyan and 
Yarrangobilly elsewhere in the tablelands.. 

Canberra, the Capital! City of the Commonwealth of Ast alia, is situated 
in the hills fringing thé Monaro Plains, Further inland} at a‘ distance of 
150 to 250 miles from the coast are the fei'tile liills of the sheep and wheat 
districts and, beyond them, stretching westward for hundreds of miles are 
the gteat plains utilised mathly for sheep and cattle grazing. 

The Gédvernmeiit: Totitist Bureau freely issues literature: and! detailed 
information’ condertiing ‘resorts aiid’ travel throtighott the State, and 
arranges itineraries and accommodation for tourists. 


CLIMATE. 


EW South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, ahd: its 
climate is generally mild and equable, and mostly free from extremes 


of heat.and cold, but occasionally very high temperatures are experienced. 
in the north-west and very cold temperatures: on the southern tablelands.. 


Abundant sunshine is experienced in all its seasois. On an average 
the: capital city is withotit sunshine only twenty-three days per year, 
and the average range of temperature between the hottest and. coldest 
months-is only about.19° Fahr. In the hinterland there ig even more sun- 


shine, aud the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the: 


wet bulb thermometer show that the temperatute is not maintained in any 
part of the State at so. high a level.as to be detrimental to the. health and 
physique of persons. engaged i in euidoc labour, 


Practically. the whole of New. South: Wales ig subject to the bracing 


influence of frosts during: five or more:months of the year. Snow: 
has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but: itd. 


occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Péren+ 
nial snow is found only. on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 


The seasons are.not so well defined in. the. western interior as on the coast. 
They are generally as -follows:—Spring. during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological services are a federal function administered. by a Bureau, 
a branch of the Department of the Interior. A Divisional Meteorologist in 
Sydney directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 


Climatological stations are established at a numberof representative towns, 


and rainfall recording stations at most centres.. 


Weather: observations are telegraphed daily from: many. stations to the 


Meteorological Bureau, Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and. isobaric | 


charts are prepared and issued for public information. Weather forecasts 
for the State, sections of the State and the metropolitan area are prepared 
daily, telegraphed to country centres and disseminated through the press and 
broadcasting stations. Forecasts of conditions over the ocean and for avia- 
tion purposes are issued- daily. On request, detailed forecasts of condi- 
tions likely to affect any particular area or function may be obtained from 
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the Divisional Meteorologist and, if required, the advice will be telegraphed 
on payment of the cost of the message. When occasion warrants, flood and 
storm warnings are issued to the press, broadcasting stations and to public 


departments. 
Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 


South Wales are published annually in the Statistiéal Register of New 
South Wales. 


a Winds. aa 


The weather in New South Wales is determined, chiefly by anticycloues, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with. their attendant tropical and 
southern depressions, The anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east. A general 
surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, some- 
times towards, and sometimes from, the equator, The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is tc the south, 
and cold weather when it moves towards the equator. 


New South Wales is fairly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from an inland depression, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the southern low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of, Australia. In the summer months 
the prevailing winds on the coast of New South Wales blow from the north- 
east and extend to the highlands; in the western districts the winds are 
usually from the south. Southerly changes are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, These winds, which blow from the higher southern 
latitudes, cause a rapid fall in bomber ature and are sometimes accompanied 
‘by thunderstorms. i 


During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency. Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure belt during the cold months of the year, 


Ss Rainfall. -~ 

Rainfall in New South Wales is associated mainly with two types of 
depression—tropical and southern. The amount of rainfall varies’ very 
greatly over the wide expanse of territory, the average decreasing from about 
80 inches per annum in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the 
north-western corner. Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in determining 
the character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a general 
way from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must ke 
given also to other important factors such as seasonal distribution and 


reliability. 


The coastal districts receive the largest: annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 80 inches in the south to about 80 inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
clevation to cause any great condensation; go that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State. 


CLIMATE. 7 


An approximate classification of arcas in New South Wales (including 
the Federal Territory) in accordance with the average annual rainfall shows 
the following distribution :— 


Pr : P ‘+ 
Annual Area, ‘tion per Annual Area, tion Fok 
Meanurall, ———j-— | cent. of Rairfall. cent, of 
Sq. Mikes. | Acres, total area, j Sq. Miles. | Acres. total area. 
inches. inches, 
Over 70 365 233,600 ‘1 20 to 30 75,679 | 48,434,560 Q4e4 
60 to 70 1,669 | 1,068,160 5 15 to 20 ; 55,762 | 35,687,680 180 


50 to 60 4,620 | 2,956,800 15 10 to 15 | 78,454 | 50,210,560 |. 25:3 
40 to 50 11,517 | 7,370,880 37 Under 10 | 48,749 | 31,199,360 | 15-7 


30 to 40 33,557 | 21,476,480 10:8 
Total .. |310,872 |198,(33,080) 100-0 


Approximately 41 per cent. of the area of the State receives rains 
exceeding on the average 20 inches per year, Over the greater part of the 
State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent, and 
85 per cent, from the mean, but in the south-eastern corner the degree 
of variation is less and in the north-western quarter it is more. Protracted 
periods. of dry weather in one part or another are not uncommon, 
but simultaneous drought’ over the whole territory of the State has been 
experienced only very rarely. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall may be described as follows: A. 
winter rain region, which includes the southern portion of the western 
plains and about two-thirds of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a 
direct line from Broken Hill to Wagga with a curve around Albury. A 
summer rain region, including the whole of the northern subdivisions, is 
bounded on the south by a line which waves regularly, first south and then 
north of a direct line from the north-western corner of the State to New- 
castle. Between these there extends a region, including the central and 
south-eastern portions of the State where the rains are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year, but a narrow coastal strip between N owra and 
Breken Bay receives its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


The chief agencies causing rainfall are southern depressions, tropical 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Southern depressions are the main 
cause of good winter rains in the Riverma and on the southern high- 
Jands. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the coast, and over that portion of the inland district north 
of the Lachlan River. A tropical prevalence ensures a good season inland 
north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in southern areas. An anti- 
cyclonic prevalence results in good rains over coastal and tableland districta, 
but causes dryness west of the mountains, 
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The distribution of rainfall is dependent-on, three facters—the. energy 
preseut in the atmospheric systems, the rate of movement of the atmospheric 
stream, and the prevailing latitudes in which the azitieyclones. are moving. 


A map published on page 728 of the 1924 edition of this Year’ Book shows 
diagrammatically:the distribution of rainfall:in New South Wales, 


Rainfall am Davisions.. 


‘Records of monthly rainfall at individual: stations.in ‘New South Wales 
‘are published annually in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 
The ‘mean annual raitfall registered at recording stations in the main 
divisions of the State during each of the last ten years is shown below in 
comparison with the normal annual rainfall caleulated over a long period 
of years. The divisions (see frontispiece of this Year Book) are subdivided 
‘for purposes of the: table into northern and southern or eastern and western 
‘sections, as indicated by the Jetters N., 8., E., W. 


Annual Rainfall (in inches), 


Divislon, aq 
‘ ce 1928, |-1929, | 1930. |. 19381. | 1932. | 39338, | 1984, | 1935. | 1986. | 1037. 
ag 
i Sih 
Coast— 
North... aes N] 56°60 | 54-58 | 66°61 | 66:04 | 68°10 | 34-11 | 66°64 | 67°65 | 48°64 | 41°77 | 72-47 


S| 57°84 | 67-27 | 77:58 | 58-99 | 55:08 | 41-47 | 78°53 | 69°07 | 50°04 | 46°55 | 70-81 
Hunter and Manning N| 53-28 | 46-66 | 84-22 | 68-31 | 51°78 | 48-88 | 61-02 | 63°81 | 44°05 | 30°72 | 65-58 

, S] 3555 |. 34-45 | 39°78 | 39-02 | 42°80 | 30°35 | 33°68 | 39°26 | 23°60 | 27-52 | 33-88 
. Metropolitan Area .../ 43:08] 37°83 | 51°21 | 41°79 | 48°33; | 33746 | 41°92:| 60°85 | 50°63 | 30-97 | 49:87 
Balance of Cumberland] 30-41 | 25-87 | 37-57 | 25:19 | 37-24 | 25+56,| 33-61 | 38°54 | 23°93, | 27-47 | 29-17 
‘South .,. vee Nf 42°12 | 43-95 | 52°63 | 38°83 | 45°58 | 34-59. | 39°66 | GG:47 | 33°56 | 31°32 |. 40-77 
8] 36°24 | 37-35 | 44-54 | 32-68 | 29°80 | 35°85 | 40°42 | 70°54 | 33°83,| 36°71 | 87-34 


; aes : —— = 5 
Tablelands— aA : ans ; 


-North ... oes 
Central on 25°78 | 26-40 | 18-44 | 28-25 | 28°37 | 23-88 | 25°36 | 31°31 | 20°05 | 27-02 | 20-62 
‘§) 34-62 |, 36:12, | 3559 |. 34.12 | 42-26,| 80-17 | 35°81, | 45°35 | 29770 | 33:66 | 29-95 
South... one $} 24°86 | 24:55 | 26°51 | 20-69 | 27°21 | 24.08 | 22°GO | 41°33 | 26°04 | 28-24 | 24-88 
Kosejusko Plateau.../ 33°91 | 36-07 | 32°17 | 32:86 | 37°64 |. 39/20 | 33°66 | 40°89 |. 34°39, | 37-15. | 80-08 


Ti) 38-28 |: 49/95 | 37-05, 42-50 | 39°64 | 23-10.) 51°18 | 43:09 | 31°75 |. 30°42 | 48-04 
W] 31:80 | 36:82 | 30°06 | 29-96 | 41°30 | 29-08 | 39°53 |. 37:57 | 24°21 | 27-99 | 28-40 
Ny 


“Western Slopes— 4 ra ar 
North .. ee N/'26'99 |'26-55 | 24-04 | 28-72 | 35-28 | 22-09 | 30°94 | 30°61 |. 18°35 | 21-89 | 23-27 
S} 26:10 | 27-85 | 19°76 |, 24-58 | 80°81 | 22.03 |. 32-31 | 28-55 | 18-77 | 25-87 | 23-31 
“Central on N] 24-41 | 22-65 | 17°61 [26-87 | 20-73 | 20°70 [27°32 | 28°78} 17°61 | 24-97 | 21-55 
S} 22°85 | 21°73 | 17°50 | 28-24 | 80°37 | 2ledd | 21-07 | 29.94 | 18°88 | 25-64 | 17-77 
‘Bouth ... ove N| 22°82 | 25:11 | 17-98 | 20-99 | 33°79 | 21-71 | 20°92 | 30°42 | 19°21 | 27-38 | 17-73 
8] 30°35 | 26-84 | 21:29 | 28-41 | 42°56 | 31°24 | 27-50 | 38°55 | 81°49 | 35-01 | 25-35 
Praing— | i Ses 
'North.... tea BD! 23:18 | 22-01 | 20-63 | 20-28 | 30°51 | 18:37 | 2485, | 26:54 ° 15°30 | 17-05 |.21-15 
W/ 19°66 | 17-39 | 12°53 | 18-83 | 26°08 | 14°87 | 21°59 | 23°32 | 11:38 | 16-66 | 16-87 
' Central ee N] 18-22 | 16-47 | 9°35 | 20°66 | 25:92 | 14-90 | 17-67 | 24°19 |'10'98, | 21140 | 11-29 
§], 18°02 | 22-06 |, 12:63 | 18-78 |, 24°63 | 16-79 | 16°13 | 22:92 | 13-06 | 23-41 | 11-97 
Riverina or By] 18-33 | 20-00 |' 14-07 | 19-26 |'24°83 | 13-16 | 18 13 | 24-61 | 17°73 |' 20-53 | 14-25 
W):13'84 13-76 41°38. | 16:11 | 19°21 | 15:26. | 14°53. | 15°85 | 10-45 | 16-19] 8-78 
Western Division— ane ms oe ph, ae eae 
‘Eastern half ... ‘N]'13'53 | 10°57 | 5-G9. | 14-14 | 18737 | 9°96;] 15°33 |-12:90 | 6:86 | 18:94 | 7-40 
S} 13:27 |13°34 | 9:27 | 14-69 | 16°19 | 13-77 | 13°11 | 14:07) 233 | 19-21 | 9-42 
Western half... Ni S44] 7-74 | 4:09] 12-13] 11°37] 9°78] 7°68 | 6:44 | 5°79 [15-37 | 5:30 
S$] 10-04 | 8-00] 6:13 | 9-46.) 12°06 | 1045] 9-79 7:06 | 5510/1049] 9-77 
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The: normal monthly rainfall: in: each of the- divisions is. shown in: the 
following table. The averages are based.on records of rainfall at various 


' stations over a Berio’ of years. They illustrate the seasonal distribution 


of the rainfall: 


Normal Monthly ‘Rainfall (in inches), peridd ended 1936, 
Division., ; ; : 
Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | Aipr. | May,|Jimne. July, |Aug. | Sept.) Oct. '|-Nov.| Dec. 
Coast — : ; 
North: te wed 'N] 6:68 | 6°59 | 7-17 | 5-82 | 5-48 | 4-04 | 3°84 | 2-55 | 2°71 | 2-85 | 8-74 | 4-86 
S| 6-11 | 6:89 | 7-15 | 6-60 | 5-02 | 4-27 | 3°79 | 2-27 | 3-13 | 3-88 | 3487 | ‘5-13 
Hunter and Manning N] 4°69 | 5°82 | 5-54 | 5-80 | 4-96 | 4-24 | 4°39 | 2-90 | 3-49 | 8-05 | 8-34] 4:75 
8] 814 | 3°30 | 8-57 | 8-42 | 2-87 | 2-80] 3°31 | 241 | 2-57 | 2-261) 2-43') 3.53.- 
Metropolithn-Area, .., —.| B'58 | 3151 | 4-11 | 5-40 | 4-57 | 3-34 | 4:42 | 2-16 |'2-82 | 2-66 | 2:62) 8-51, 
Balance of Cumberland ...] 8°05 | B/01 | 8-25 | 2-00 | 2:38 | 2-16 | 282) 1-85 | 1°86 | 1-99 | 2/80 | 2-99: 
South we a: N| 9°98] 3°72 | 4-19 | 4-26 | 8-89 | 8-79 | 4-28 | 2-37 |:2-66 | 2-60 | 2-58 | 3-61. 
§) 3°88 | 8:58 | 3678 | 3:22 | 3-27] 3-23 | 2-84 | 1-98 |:2-45 | 2-52) 2-43 | 3-13 
, I { 4 
Tablelands— - ; } 
North tee oT B] 5°26 | 5:05 | 4:84 | 8:05 | 2-22 | 2°32 2-51 |-B-S4') 4685. 
WY 3-92 | 2'97 ) 2°77 | 1:89] 1-72 | 2-53 2-77 | 3106) '342 
Central tae de N| 2°43 | 2°12 | 2-24 | 1-85 | 1-80 | 2-39 2-12,| 2:94 | 2-66 
S! 3°29 | 8°99) 3-19 | -2-71 | 2-44 | 3-10 2-59 2161) 'B-18 - 
South 2 . S| 2447 | 2°06 | 2-19 | 1-83 | 195°] 2-39 2-18'| 1:06 | 2-87 
Kosciusko Plateau... 2°77 | 2°36 | 2°58 | 220 | 2-63 | 3-44 8°30 | 2°66 | 2-94 . 
Western Slopes— ; 
North te se N) 8:20 | 2°56 | 2-42 | 1-75 | 1-70} 2-11 | 2-00 | 1-55 | 1°75 | 2:27) 2-47 | 3-04 
8] 2°83 | 2°38 | 2-28 | 1-69 | 1-58 | 2-27 | 1-94 | 1-79 /'1-85 | 2-16! Q-44 | 3-01 
Central oe rey N| 2:38 | 2°32 | 218 | U-S1 | t-64 | 2-15 2-13 | 1-64] Le71 | 1-76 2.09 261 
' : : S! 2°10 | 1:67 | 1-88 | 1-78 | 1-71 | 2-30 | 1-957) 1:89'| 1-78 | 186 | 1°77 | 222 - 
South oes sue N} 1:84 | 1-45 | 1-76 | 1-75 | 1-77 | 2-60 | 2-20 |'2-06 | 1-89 | 1-95 | 1-65 | 1-98 
$| 1:92 | 1-68 | 2-26 | 2-18 | 2-52 | 8-92 | 3-15 | 3-18.)'2-63 | 2-80! 2-03 | 2-21 
Plains— 
North oe ane E| 2°56 | 2-29 | 2-20 | 1-50 | 1-58-| 2:03 | 1-77 | 1:30 | 1-46 | 1-66 | 2-08 | 2-61 
W| 2°80 | 2-07 | 1:84] 1-27 | 1-40 | 1-78 | 1-48 | 1-04 | 1-12 | 1-33 | 1-72 | 2-26 
Central ave NY] 1:82 | 1-62 / 1-65 | 1-52 | 1-83 | 1-72.) 1-47 | 1-25 | 1-21 | 1-26} 1-58 | 1-91 
‘ S} 1G | 15 | Qogt!] 1652) 1-401] 1-DL | 1-65:] 1-44) 1-85; ] 1-38'| 1-80 | 1-77 
Riverina tee see ‘] 1-26] 1-21.] 1-87 | 1-39} 1-56,|-2-23 1-70.) 1-76 | 1-58 | 1-68 | 1-28 |.1+87 
Wy] 1/00 | 0-91 | 1:02 | 1-03 | 1:32] 1-65 | 1-20'} 1-28 | 1-14) 1-19. 1-08'| ¥e17 
Western Diviston— : 
Eastern half ... te N) 1:48 | 1-89 | 1-22 | -0-90 | 1-04) 1-24 ) 0:90 | 0-77.| 0-80.) 0°97.) 1-20 | 1-55 
8) 1°07 | 1-04 | 1-08-] 0-92 | 1-19 | 1-44 | 108") 1-15 | 1:09°] 1-10 ; 1/00') 1-28 
Western ‘half ase N/0-79'| 0:88 |'0-76 |'0157 |'0-78!] 0°84 ['0-57 | 0-51 | 0-54 | 0-73 | 0166!) 2-02 
§] 0°67 | 0-78 | 0:68] 0-69) 1:05 | £414 | 0-75 | 0-89 | 0°84 | 0°87 | 0-82 | 0-85 


TvaPoraTion, 


The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and! 
by the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South- 
Wales evaporation is of more than ordinary significance, because, in. the 
greater part of the inland districts water for use of stock is generally 
conserved in open tanks and dems. The amount of evaporation is thus a 
climatic factor second only in importance to rainfall. Actual measurements 
of the loss by evaporation have been made at -a number of stations, and the 
average monthly evaporation over, a.period of years is shown below, together 
with the average monthly rainfall over the same period: The total annual 
loss by evaporation variés froin under 40 inches on the coast and southern 
tablelands to about 90: inches in the west. In the far north-western 
corner of the State, for which actual records are not available, the total 
Joss from evaporation is probably equal to-nearly 100 inches per year. 
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Average Evaporation in inches measured by loss from exposed water, 
and rainfall over a period of years. 


Station, Jan. | Feb, |Mar. | Apr. | May. |June |July. | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Year. 


ins. | ins, |-ins, | ing. | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins. | ins, 


Wileannia— 
Evaporation ..-| 9748 | 7°82 | 7°15 | 4-92 | 2°88 | 1:83 | 1:91 | 2°86 | 4°41 | 6:28 | 7°46 | 8:87 | 65:83 


Rainfall ais .».| 0°81 | 1°14 |} 0 56 | 0°64 | 0°85 | 0°95 | 0°66 | 0°58 | 0°56 | O80} 0°80] 1:30] 9°56 


Walgett— 


Evaporation v..{ 7°17 | 603 | 545 | 8°70 | 2°49 | 1°70 | 1°69] 2°51 | 3-64) 5:09 | 624] 6890 | 52:61 

Rainfall - .., ,..| 2°28 | 1°55 | 1°61 | 1°10 | 1-20 | 1°53 | 1°38 | 0°98 | 0°86 | 1°31 | 1°45 | 2°13) 17°38 
Coonamble— 

Evaporation vee {L1°31 | 9°40 | &°35 | 6-10 | £19 | 2-43 | 2°36 | 3°15 | 5-03 | 8°25 10°06 ]11-27| 82-40 

Rainfall ae v..| B17 | L9L0 | 1°71 | 1:14 | 1-08 | 1-34 1 1°15 | 0-84 | 1°13 | 0-71 | 2°23 | 2-27] 17-17 
Leeton— 

Evaporation ...| 8°64 | 6°82 | 5°66 | 3-19 | 2-01 | 1-26 | 1°16] 1°48 | 2°58 | 4:20 | 6-41] 7:86] 51°27 

Rainfall aie | 1185 | 0-86 | 0:92 | 1-33 | 1:28 | 1-88 | Itt | 1°62 | 1°46 | 1°48 | 1°38 | 1-40] 76:35 
Umberumberka—- 

Evaporation .+- [12°80 |10°82 | 9-31 | 5-98 | 4-07 | 2°80 | 2°87] 4°10 | 5-93 | 8°63 (10-23 |12-C4| 89°53 

Rainfall one v-| O'42 | 0-64 | 0-52 | 0-40 | 0-84 | 0-81 | 0°57 | 0°52 | 0°67 | 0°59 | 0°96 | 0-65 7-59 


Burrinjuck Dam— 
Evaporation «-.| 5°90 | 4°89 | 4-11 | 2:33 | 1-18 | 0-66 | 0°65 | 1°03 | 1°89 | 2°97 | 4°23 | 5:22 | 35-01 
Rainfall an ve.| 198 | 1:84 | 2-20 | 2-45 | 2°85 | 4-24 | 4°03 | 3°89 | 2°84 | 2°98 | 2:16 | 2°34 | 33°80 


Canberra— 
Evaporation woof 737 | 5°70 | edd | 267] 172) 162 1:15] 1°67 | 2°78 | 404 | 5-53 | 662 | 44-73 
Rainfall ane vee] 2°23 | 1°70 | 2-24 | 1°74 | 1-34 | 2-06 | 2°08 | 2:22 | 1°65 | 2°63 | 1°93 | 2°12 | 23-94 
Sydney— 
Evaporation v.-{ 5939 | 4:26 | 3:66 | 2:64] 1-85 11:45 | 154] 1:97 | 2°75 | 3-92 | 4:66 | 5:41] 39-48 
Rainfall ai | 8°55 | 3°3 | £80] 5-01 | 4:87 | 4°55 | 4°91 | 2°75 | 2°73 | 2-86 | 2°69 | 3-23 | 45°21 


Ouiuatio Divisions. 


' The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
‘divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the coast, the tablelands, 
the western slopes of the Dividing Range, and the western plains.* 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
:south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 7° on the slopes 
-and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 840 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in 
winter, as compared with 76° in suihmer and 52° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 18°, | 


Coastal Division, 

In the coastal division, which lies between the Pacifie Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior, 


*See map in frontispiece. 
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MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL, 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) and the avorage Monthly Rainfall (Inches) -- 
at each station over a series of years, 
Temperature shown by firm Hine; Rainfall by broken ilne. 
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The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the coastal division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of.a large number of years :— 


8 3 Temperature (in Shade), a 
ia @ 3 | Po 
. mas | 3 os ; RES 
Station, aso | 2 aa less ae is ¥$ e | aq 
a°9) 4 | 2 | 38) 82 |aee) & | € | 238 
3 8 as are ae |463| 8 sm 
miles,| feet. ° 2 2 ? y °  tinches. 
North Coast— 
Lismore... | 18 52 | 66-6 | 74:9 | 56-9 | 22-8] 1130 | 28:0 | 54-71 
Grafton Sey vel 22 21 | 68°3 769) 58:2 | 24:7 | 114:0] 24:9 |. 34-64 
Hunter and Manning— 
Jerry’s Plain wd 58 367 | G4-4 | 75°5 | 52:2 | 28°7 | 1180 | 19-0 | 24'90 
“West Maitland wf 18 40 | 645) 747) 58:5] 21°7) 114:0| 28-0] 33-95 
“Newcastle ,., oe 1 34 | G44 | 72:0] 55:5 | 14-4 | 110°5 | 31:0) 40-97 
“Sydney ... ian wef 5 138 | 63-2 | 71:0 | 54:3 | 14:0 [ 108°5 | 35-7 | 44°41 
South Coast-— 
Wollongong ,.. wf 0 54 | 63°0 | 70-0] 55:9] 16:6 | 110-0] 33:6 | 49°51 
Nowra 6 380 | 62°S | 70°5 | 545 | 19°7 1° 110°8 | 315 | 40°54 
Moruya Heads ..| 0 | 50 | 60-7 | 676 | 58:0 | 17-4-| 1148 | 22-6) 35-70 
Bega 8 50 |. 59°S | 68°8 | 50°0 | 264 | 111:0 | 20°0 | 36°25 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
--and- mean winter temperature is about 18°. only. 


The north coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 

- rainfall being from 34 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 

‘the year is. from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 

“winter mean 56° to 59°, On the south coast the rainfall varies from 380 

sto 60 inches, and the mean:temperature ranges between :60° and 68°, the 

‘summer mean being from 66° .atithe foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast,.and the winter from 50° to:55° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea:with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being ‘further aygmented in the latter part of: the year by: thunderstorms 
from the north-west, 


Sydney is situated on the coast ahout half-way between ‘the extreme 
mworthern and southern limits of the State. Its mean, annual. temperature 
is 68° Fahr. The mean seasonal range is only 17°, caleulated over a period 
of seventy-nine -years, the mean :summer temperature being 71° and the 
winter:temperature 54°. 
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The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the seventy-nine years ended 1937 :-— 


2 ney | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall, 
32545. 
e sae: to to & 
ha 153 Sen| bak fa 
Month BA's B's 3 ase aS oy ory a3 
BY ; ‘ 3 
Seyer| as eee leds| ¢ 2 g | Ee 
B35 8a ? ge bad 3° 
® q 2 inches, | inches. | inches. 
January ..; oT ae {/ 29°8G3 } 71°6 78:4 ) 64°9 3°56 15°26 0°25 4 
February.. Wy .. | 29°943 | 71°38 |.77°7 | 65°0 4:93. 18°56 0:23 13 
March oe it _..| 39-013 | 69-4 | 75°38 | 62°9 4:90 18°70 0°42 15 
April seh ie ...| 30°068 | 64°6 |.71'3 | 57:9 5°46 24°49 0:06 14 
May ie ee | 30-084 | 58°9 | 65°7 | 52-1 5:03 23°03 0-18 14 
June wits a | 80-064 | 54:7 | 61-2 | 48°2 4:83 16°30 0-19 13 
July is or | 80-071 | 53°0 | 59°9 46'0 4°79 13:21 0:12 12 
August ... ig | 30:068 | 55°2 | 63-u | 47:5 2°86 14°89 0:04 ll 
September Ri | 30°010'| 59°2 | 671 | 51'4 2°86 14:05 0:08 12 
ovember ad vf 29° dl 4c : : ‘88 0:07 12 
December 4s ...| 29°88] | 700 770 | 62:9 297 15°82 0:23 13 
Anuual .. ..| 30-000] 632] 702) 562) 47-16 | 82-76 | 23°01 | 155 
Tablelands. 


On the northern tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 29 
inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
3g cool and bracing, the annual. average being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer temperature lies between 66° and 72°, and the mean 

- avinter between 44° and 47°. The southern tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature peing about 54°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 55° to: 68°, and in winter from 88° to 45°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44.2°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is usually present throughout the year. 

“The statement below shows, for the tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a pericd of years :— 


3 ai Temperature (in Shade). a. 
#8) g 128 
; Bas] 3 ; ; aaa 
wee aes | 2 | 2 | ae | gh laze] 2 | 3 eae 
B. fa O5 Oo 24 O's & a Pg agg 
3 = 7 a g a 8 P| Es Ag a 8 a 8H 
Northern Tableland-— | miles.| feet. S: as 7 . 7 o- \nches, 
Tenterfield ... «| 80 | 2,827] 58:3 | 68°5 469 | 24:0 | 101°0 | 18°09 | 81?82 
Inverell fhe | 124 | 1,980} 59°7 715 | 47°2 | 29°7 | 105°5 } 140 29°36 
Glen Innes... | 90 | 3,518} 5671 66:4 | 446 | 24:5 | 1014 | 16°0 32°03 
Central Tableland— ; 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...J 120 | 1,500 G00 | 71°8 | 47°7 | 241 ) 109°5 | 17°5 21°76 
Mudgee ma | 721 11,635 | 601 | 726) 47 2 | 261 | 1132) 15:0 | 24°78 
Bathurst... | 96 | 2,200) 57°0 | 694 44:4) 2772] 112°9| 13-0 | 28°12 
Katoomba ... “) 58 |8,349| 53-9 | 63:3 | 43-4 15°6 98°0 | 26:5 | 53°72 
Southern Tableland— oan 
Crookwell .., |) 81 | 2,000] 62:8 | 64-1 | 414 23:6 | 100-0 | 15-9 | 35°29 
Goulburn vie a) 84 2,129 BG | 67°83 | 44:5 | 23°3 |. 111-0 13-0 24°40 
Canberra ) gS | 1,837] 55°7 | 67°38 | 43°9 | 236 | 1042 | 14-0 | 24°54 
Kiandra dy | $8 | 4,640) 442 | 55:2 | 328 20:9 91:0 Stairs 62°30 
Bombala bits ..| (37 | 3,000 | 52°6 | 62°6 41:9 | 24-4 | 101:5 | 15°2 | 2784 
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Western Slopes, 


On the western slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 23 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
67° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 80° to 72°, and 
in the winter from 58° to 46°, 


North of the Lachlan River, goud rains are expected from the tropical 
disturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. 


In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the south-western slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months. 

The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 


rainfall for the principal stations on the western slopes over a period of 
years :— 


E ¥ 3 Temperature (in Shade’, cl Be 
Station z gS 2 | rs ‘ : rd : 4 aq 
ii 222/ 2 | 68] g2| 2 |aee| 2 | € [des 
a 4 oq o og o's 8 v mea 
ca ee S| RE |R4a) B | & |S® 
North Western— miles.| feet z ° . . . ° finches 
Moree ise «| 204] 680] 67:4 | 80°2 | 53:4 | 23°6 |} 117-0] 19:0 |- 21°33 
Narrabri ie {| 193 697 | 66°6 | 80'1 | 521 | 27°56 | 1170 | 20°5 | 24°88 
Quirindi aah .| 115 | 1,278! 61-7 | 74:1 | 48°5 | 29-4 | 109°C | 13:0! 26°56 
Central Western— 
Dubbo es «| 177 | 868) 687 | 77°2 | 49°7 ) 27°3 | 115-4 | 16-9 | 21°32 
South Western— 
Young... tes | 140 | 1,416] 59°4 | 72°35 | 46°6 | 25°7 | 110°5 | 20'0 | 25°60 
Wagga Wagga ..| 158] 615] 61°5 | 74:8 | 48°6 | 24°8 | 116°8 | 22°0 | 22:02 
Urana... ai | 213 400 | 62°1 | 74°9 | 48°9 | 25°7 | 114°0 | 25°0 | 17°95 
Albury ah wef 175 5381 | 60°9 | 74°1 | 48°0 | 26°7 | 117°3 | 19°9 | 28:98 


Western Plains. 


The western district consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches, It increases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The lower Murray. and Murrumbidgee 
basins, which extend into the western plains, are closer to the Victorian 
than the New South Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation 
over that region under the influence of southern depressions. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in 
the summer from 88° to 74°, and in the winter from 50° to 54°. 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are fromm 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Txcessive heat is experienced 
eccasionally during the summer season. 


The winter, with an average temperature of 52°, accompanied by clear 
skies, and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; and, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce merino wool of the highest quality. 


CLIMATE. 15 


The meteorological conditions of the western plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those. 
given already for the other divisions of the State:— 


Temperature (in Shade). 


: #/ 8 | 13g 

seen abs] 2 | od | of | cd | ane g | ¢ S28 

aa) 3/45/45 | 22/447) 2 | & |A 

; miles.| feet, ° ° ai oy % <7 ®  Jinches, 

Brewarrina ... v| 845 | 430] 67°8 | 8L°5 | 53°5 | 27°7 | 120°0 | 22°0 | 14:66 
Bourke ... a »| 3886 | 850] 69°1 ( 83:2 | 54:1 [ 27°7 | 125°0 | 25°0 | 12°35 
Wilcannia sks ..| 473 | 246 | 66°5 | 80°0 | 52°5 | 26°6 | 120°8 | 21°8 9°71 
Broken Hill... ».| 555 11,000 | 64°5 | 77-2 ! 51-4] 23:2] 1159] 27-0) 8-98 
Condobolin aes vee| 227 | 700 | 64°9 | 78°5 | 51°0 | 26°8 | 120-0 | 20°0| 16°43 
Wentworth ,.. wl 478 | 144] 63°8 | 75°38 | 51°8 | 24:1 | 117°0 | 21°0 | 10°63 
Hay ii dee ve} 809 | 291 | 62°7 | 75:2 | 50°71 | 26-7 | 117°3 | 22:9] 14°12 
Deniliquin se ».| 287] 268 61'8 | 74:1 | 49°7 | 24°2 | 116-5 | 22°0 | 16°27 


; Meteorological Conditions During 1987. 

The rainfall during 1987 was below normal in the greater part of New 
South Wales, the districts which received falls above the average being the 
south-western corner and parts of the coastal division. The autumn: and 
winter months were dry—especially April and May, when there was a 
general deficiency throughout the State. Useful rains fell in June and in 
August and, in the southern areas, in September and October. The closing 
months of the year were dry and warm. ; 

In Sydney rain fell on 157 days and the aggregate—52 inches—was nearly 
5 inches above normal. In March the rainfall was the greatest since 1926 
and in June it was only half an inch below the maximum recorded for this 
month. 


OBSERVATORY, 

Sydney Observatory, lat. 88° 51’ 41.1” south, long, 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. The principal scientific work is 
the determination of the position, distribution, and movement of stars in 
the region allotted to Sydney (viz, 52° to 65° south declination) in the 
great international scheme. In addition, occasione2 observations, such 
as those of comets, are made with the equatorial, «nd systematic records 
of earth tremors are sent to the Earthquake Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the principal seismologi- 
cal stations throughout the world. Practical work embraces the determina- 


‘tion and notification of the standard time of the State; correspondence of 


an educational nature on astromonical matters, and day and evening recep- 
tion of visitors interested in astronomy. 

The activities of the Observatory have been restricted to the more im- 
portant branches of research work since July, 1926. 
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Staxpard Tire, 

The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east: 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time adopted i in England, 
For ‘géneral purposes, however, legal time in Great Britain is one hour in 
advance of ‘Greenwich Mean Time during the summer months in that 
country. 


In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz, 142%° of east longitude, or 9. hours 30 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the:120° of east longitude, ‘or’ 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 


TIWEs. 

A self-recording. tide-gauge has been in operation at’ Fort Denison, im 
Port Jackson; sincé 1867; The tidal datum ‘adopted is low water, ‘ordinary 
spring tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2.52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0.78 feet; ordinary high water, 4.20 feet; and the mean daily 
range is 8 feet 5 inches. The lowest. tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 féot 3 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
récorded ‘on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876 the gauge 
. recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 92nd "Thine, and 7 ‘feet 3 inches on 21st July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 4% feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the eveatest tidal range on record—6 feet 94 inches, 

At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of. ordinary tides is 8 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 43 inches; the greatest. range. being 6 
feet 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 fect 4 inches in May, 
1898, 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet’ 6 inches approxi+ 
mately, 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz.,.the Federal, 
whose seat is in the Federal Capital at Canberra (New South: 
Wales), controls: inatters affecting ‘tlie interests ‘of Austialia as ‘a whole; thie 
State, located in' Sydwey, déals with the more important questions of State: 
and local' interést; and the Loeal Government bodies, with headquarters at 
couvenient centves within their respective areas, dontrol matters of: purely 
local ‘concern in: these areas which extend ‘over nearly tivo-thirds of the 
State. 

The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. Its constitution was modified in 1901,. ‘when. the Federal.Government. 
was establislted;: in 1906, when, Local Government: was extended. over its 
present areas and in. 19384 with the change in the Legislative Council from 
a nominee to an indirectly elected chamber, as indicated in succeeding. 
pages. 


Early Forms of Government. 


A: brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the system of responsible. government was. pub- 
lished in the Year Book for 1921, at page 25, and an account.of the Com- 
monwealth Government at page 38. 


Present System or Stare Governwent. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act. of 1902-1936, and is uot entirely written. It is drawn 
from several’ diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial. Laws Validity Act (1865) and. the. Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some féderal statutes, 
including amendments to the Commonwealth ‘of Australia Constitution Act; 
certain State statutes; numerous: legal decisions; and ‘a large: element; of: 
English .andi local convention: : 

The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local’ as Well as in 
imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective dontrol over the affairs ‘of thie 
State by direct legislation. ‘The Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1931, made provision for the ternioval of cértai 
restrictions on the lepislative autoromy of the British Dominions. It 
provided also that laws of the Parliament of the United’ ‘Kingdom woul¢ 
cease to have effect in thie Dominions wnless enacted on the request and 
by the consént of the Parliaments and Governments concerned. ‘I'he pro- 
visions of the Statute have not yet been adopted by the Commonwealth 
Pailiament. 

Imperial legislation forms the. basis of the existing Constitution, and 
the Imperial. Parliament regulates: all matters of Imperial concern. in 
addition to controjiling. the extensive powers vested in the Crown by 
virtue of its prerogative. These include such important matters as foreign 
relations in peace and war, and contol of the forces. The Commonwealth, 
however; is a member State of the League of Nations, whose representative 
attends the League Aissembly under the sole authority of the Commonwealth 
Government without any intervention by the. Imperial Government or 
powers from the King in his Imperial capacity. It also lias distinct status 
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in the Permanent Court of Arbitration and plenary powers to apprcve con- 
ventions, whilst treaties concluded by the Imperial Government affecting 
Australia are subject to ratification by the Farliament of the Common- 
wealth. Thus, the question of dominion sovereignty has become one of 
great complexity. It is apparent that, in the determination of its inter- 
national relationships, the powers of the Commonwealth have expanded. 


Matters of Imperial concern are discussed at Imperial conferences, 
attended by representatives of the British Government and Governments 
of the Empire. Such conferences, though without constitutional powers, 
facilitate agreements which may subsequently be validated by the 
Parliaments of the political units affected, and provide media for the 
discussion of matters of common interest. An Imperial Conference was 
held in London in May, 1987, 


In local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by 
the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but when Imperial 
interests are involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the 
medium of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Governor. 


The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that off 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 


His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, party vy iha 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. 


These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that if, in any case 
the Governor should see sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of his 
Ministers, he may act in the exercise of his powers and authority ,in 
opposition to the opinion of his Ministers, reporting the matter to His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay. 
The extent of the. Governor’s powers, however, tends to contract, though he 
possesses important spheres of discretionary action, eg. in regard -to 
dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full information on 
all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 


His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve bills 
passed by the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
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and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
mercy, but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases, 
and of a Minister of the Crown in other cases. 


With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but in State politics he usually acts on the 
advice of his Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice. 
However, in an extreme case if good reason existed the local Legislature 
might be justified in asking for-his removal. 


The Governor’s normal term of office is five years. His salary is £5,000 
per annum, which, with certain allowances, is provided in terms of the 
Constitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 


The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the’ State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor uot being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assuines office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator, 


Captain the Right Honourable John de Vere Baron Wakehurst, K.C.M.G., 
assunied the office of Governor on 8th April, 1987, Sir Philip Whistler 
Street, K.C.M.G., is Lieutenant-Governor. 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 


The Council is establisied by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
. the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also ‘from the 
Executive Council, ctherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 


The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 

* is required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 

for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 


The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry” and “Cabinct” are synony- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect, the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of ministers have been adopted 
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tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in'a similar way to 
‘the English Cabinet under direction of ‘the 'Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 


Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, the more important business matters of the 
State, and the legislative measures to be intraduced to Parliament, and to 

manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
requires, 


Administrative matters of minor importance are: determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the. Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary: powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 


The Ministry which was appointed after the general elections in March, 
1988, consists of the following members :— 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. B. 8S. B. Stevens, ALLA, 

Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport.—Lieut.-Col,, The Hon, 
M. F. Bruxner, D.8.0., M.L.A. 

Minister for Health—The Hon. H, P. FitzSimons, M.L.A, 

Attorney-General, and Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
The Hon. H. E. Manning, K.C., B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

‘Secretary for Lands——The'Hon, ©. A. Sinclair, B.A., LL.B, M.L.A. 

Colonial Secrétary.—The Hon. G. C. Gollan, M.L.A. 

Minister for Hducation.—The Hon, D. H. Drummond, M.L.A. 

oar for Labour and Industry.—The Hon. J. M. Dunningham, 

L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture—Major the Hon, A. D. Reid, M.C., M,L.A. 

Minister for Local Government and Secretary for Public Works— 
The Hon. EF, §. Spooner, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines and ‘Minister for Forests—-The Hon. R. 8. 
Vincent, M.I.A. 

Minister of Justice—The Hon. L. O. Martin, B.A., LLB., M.L.A. 

‘Minister for Social Services—The Hon. H. M. Hawkins, ML. C, 

Assistant Minister.—The Hon. A. Mair, M.L.A, 

Honorary Minister—The Hon, A. Richardson, M.L.A. 


The salaries of Ministers as fixed by statute in 1925 were reduced by 15 
“per cent..as from ist April, 1930, and further reductions were made in 
August, 1931,.and December, 1932, as shown below:— 


As from As from As from As from 
Ist July, 1st April, 7th August, 1st Dec. 


1925, 1930. 1931, 1932., 
£ £ £ £ 
The Premier ; ies ais vee 8,445 ‘2,078 1,800 1,710 
“The Attorney- General es 2,095 3,781 1,564 1,486 
The Vice-President of the Executive ; 
* Council (and leader of the Govern- 
ment-in. the Legislative ened es 1,875 1,169 1,072 1,018. 
Other Ministers of the Crown ,. | 17,505 14,879 13,187 12,510 


‘Total .. wie ioe +, 23,420 19,907 17,608 16 vi24 


These amounts include the annual aliseaees paid to Ministers as nai 
of the Legislative ‘Assembly, and the figures shown in'the final column are 
- the amounts payable in 1938. 


Strand, London. 
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Agent-General in London. 

The State of New South Wales is represented in London by the Agent- 
‘General. As official representative he works in close co- operation with 
the High Conmnissioner for Australia, keeps the Government informed of 
political and economic developments overseas, seeks ‘to promote trade with 


‘the! United Kingdom and other countries, and generally acts as the agent 


of the State in London, 


The office of the Agent-General is located.at Wellington House, The 


s 


Tue State LEGISLATURE. 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws (except in the event of disagreement between the 
Hlouses—see page’ 28) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 


Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It can delegate its powers, and within ‘its 


territory its actions are restricted only by legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by valid federal 
enactments, 


The two Houses of 'Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally: co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise, and controls 
taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the responsibility of the Ministry fov 
financial measures is secured by a provision of the Constitution Act that 
the Legislative Assembly may not appropriate any part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund ory of any othér tax or impost for any purpose uuless it has 
first been recommended by a message of the Governor to the Assembly 
during the current session. 


Every member of Parliament must take:an. oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtue of the Constitution Act it igs a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 


‘Houses shall:meet at least once. in every year, so that a period of twelve 


months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
ensured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
jn 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the election , 
of new members must be issued within four days after the disselution of 


‘the Legislative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after 
‘ issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 


meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


It is-agreed tacitly: that the procedure. of each House shall be conducted 


-aceording. to. its.protoype in the Imperial. Parliament, but ‘comprehensive 
-ptanding orders for regulation..of the. business. of. each : House‘ have : been 


drawn: up. . Provision has been. made: under the Constitution: Act, 1902,.as 
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amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 
of 1983, to meet cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, 
eliminating the possibility of a deadlock. The procedure to be followed is 
described on page 23. 

With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House 
for the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Much interest and some controversy has centred around the powers of 
the Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
only the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. The main 
cases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question of 
policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 


The Legislative Council. 

Prior to 1934 the Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting 
of a variable number of members appointed for life without remuneration; 
but as from 28rd April, 1934, the Council was reconstituted under the 
Constitution Act, 1902, as amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legis- 
lative Council) Act, 1933, and became a House of 60 members elected by 
members of both Houses to serve, without remuneration, for a fixed term 
of years. The constitution and powers of the former Legislative Council 
were described briefly in the Year Book, 1931-32 (pages 21 and 22). 


Reconstitution of the Legislative Council (1929-1984). 

Under the provisions of the Constitution (Legislative Council) Amend- 
ment Act, 1929, a bill for abolition of the Upper House or for the alteration 
of its constitution or powers may not be presented for Royal Assent until 
it has been approved by the electors at a referendum at least two months 
after the bill has been passed by Parliament. 


Following the general elections in June, 1932, the new Government passed 
legislation to give the Council its present form, and the bill for this purpose 
was submitted to, and approved by, the electors at a referendum taken on 
13th May, 1933. A measure to give effect to the decision of the electors 
was unsuccessfully contested in the Courts, and received Royal Assent on 
25th September, 1933, 


An historical account of the events associated with the change in charac- 
ter of the Legislative Council may be found in Official Year Books, 1929-30, 
at page 26, and 1982-33, at page 292. 


The Legislative Council as Reconstituted. 


The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 28rd April, 1934, consists 
of sixty elected members, whose services are rendered without 
remuneration, The members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council comprise the “electorate.” They record their votes at simul- 
taneous sittings of both Houses. Voting is by secret ballot. Casual 
vacancies are filled by a like election. Contested elections in which more 
than one seat is to be filled are to be decided according to the principle of 
proportional representation, each voter having one transferable vote; but 

- where only one meniber is to be elected, a preferential system applies. 
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Any: person, male or female, who is enfranchised under the electoral 
~provisions relating to the election of members of the Legislative Assembly, 

and has been resident in the Commonwealth of Australia for at least three 
years, is eligible for election as a member of the Legislative Council, except 
that members of the Legislative Assembly are debarred from election to 
the Upper House. Membership of the Council is rendered void by the 
acceptance of any office of profit under the Crown, or of any pension from 
the Crown; but persons in receipt of pay, half pay, or pension by virtue 
ot service in the Defence Forces, or office of profit in those services, together 
with holders of certain offices (including the office of Vice-President of the 
Executive Council) created by Act of Parliament as an office of the 
Executive Government, remain eligible for membership. The seats of 
members are rendered vacant by death, resignation, absence, acceptance of 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by 
eriminal conviction. Candidature requires nomination with consent under 
the hand of two “electors”, whilst’ each “elector” may sign only one 
nomination paper. 

In the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in each fifteen members were elected, the term of service 
being twelve years in the case of the fifteen first elected, and nine, six and 
three years respectively for each successive group. Thereafter one-fourth of 
the members are to be elected every three years at an election to take place 
during the period of six months immediately preceding the retirement of 
the fifteen members whose term of service is about to expire, and these 
members will serve for a term of twelve years, Members elected to fill 
casual vacancies will serve only for the unexpired period of the term of 
the vacant seat. An election to fill the fifteen seats which became vacant 
on 22nd April, 1937, was held on 8th December, 1936. 

The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
is necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Council is required to 
choose a President from amongst their number. He ceases to hold office 
if he ceases to be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be removed 
from office by a vote of the Chamber, or he may resign his office. He 
receives a salary of £898 per annum. ‘There is also a Chairman of Com- 
mittees to whom a salary of £544 per annum is paid. Members of the 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State railways and 
tramways, covering the period of membership, and persons who were mem- 
bers of the Council prior to its re-constitution retain their passes for 
a period equivalent to the period of office as a Legislative Councillor. 

In the case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council in respect of money bills, the new constitutional pro- 
visions preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly to control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for annual services may be 
presented for Royal Assent with or without any amendment suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House to agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation may not become. law. 

To overcome disagreements in regard to Bills (other than such Appro- 
priation Bills) passed by the Legislative Assembly it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly may pass the Bill again after an interval of three 
months. If the Legislative Council rejects it again (or makes amendments 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly) and if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of the two Houses fails to 
attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that the bill be 
submitted to a referendum of the electors. If approved by a majority ot! 
electors, the Bill becomes Jaw. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elbetive or popular House of Pavtiacient; . 
and is the most important factor in the governnient of the State. All 
Lills appropriating any part ‘of ‘tlie public revenue, or for imposing any new 
rate, tax or impost, must originate in tle Assembly, and by its power over 
Supply it ultimately conttols. the. Executive. It consists of ninety mem- 
bers elected on a system ‘of universal adult sufftage for a maximum period 
of tliree years, Any person who is: enrolled’ as an elector ‘of the State is 
eligible ‘to. be elected’ to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who ate 
members of the Fedéral Legislature or of the Legislative: Council; or who 
hold non=politieal offices of profit unde the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy; but any officer of the publie service of New South Wales may be 
clectéd to tlie Legislative Assembly on condition that le forthwith resign 
his position in the service. All legal impediments to. the election of women 
to the Legislative Assembly were removed in. 1918: Several women have 
since contested seats at the elections, and one sat in the 28th Parliament, 
‘but. there are no women members in the present Legislative Assembly. 
The seat of a niember becomes vacant in similar cases to those stated 
above for Legislative Councillors. 


A: Speaker. presides over the House, and his election is. the first busi- 
ness when the House meets after election. He. presides over debate, 
maintains ‘order, represents the House ofticially, communicates its wishes 
and: resolutions, defends its privileges when: necessary, and determines its 
procedure: There is also a Chairman of. Committees ‘elected by the House 
at the beginning of each Parliaments he presides over the deliberations of 
the House in Committee of the Whole, and acts as Deputy-Speaker, 

Payment of members of; the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount was fixed originally, at £300 per annum. 
Subsequent changes are shown below :+— 


& £. 
September, 1889....  .. 300. duly, 1925... .. .. 85 
September, 1912 .. .. 600 April, 1930 te .. (44 
November,,1920 .. .. 870: August, 1931. Fae .. %06 
July, 1922 <a, .. 600 December, 1932... .. 670 


An aggregate amount of £2,700 is provided for postage, each member 
receiving ‘an order monthly for one-twelfth of his annual allowance. In 
addition, ‘each member is supplied with a free pass on State railivays and 
tramways. The salary of the Speaker is £1,217, and of the Chairman of 
Committees £839 per amnum. ‘The leader of the ‘Opposition formerly 
recéived ‘an: annual allowance of £250 in addition to his allowance as 
meémber, but the tivo allowances ‘combined’ were -£881 per: annum as from 
Tth August, 1931, and £846 as from ist’ December, 1932: ‘The amounts 
shown are the‘actual amounts received under the Parliamentary Allowances 
and Salarids Act, 19382. 


State Parliamentary Committees. 


A number of committees: consisting of members'of Pailiament are ap+ 
pointed. to deal ‘with ‘special tatters connected with the business of the 
State aud of either House; from time to time seléct’ committees are chosen 
to inquire into and #eport on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament: and the public. Each House ‘elects 4 committee to déal with 
its Standing ‘Orders and ‘with printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In‘addition there are the niore important cominittees described 
below. 
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Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 

These committees consist by custom of the whole of the menibers of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money.matters. ‘The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates..and. authorises the 
issue of the sums from the Consolidated Revenue. Fund and ‘frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals.are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public ‘Works. 

A joint committee of members of the Legislative ‘Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
was usually appointed by ballot soon after the commencement of the first 
session of every Parliament. The committee consisted of three members 
of the Legislative Council and four members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and it had power, under the Public: Works Act, to conduct inquiries, to 
summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, ete. No ap- 
pointments to ‘this: committee have: been ‘made since the commencement of 
‘the ‘Parliament elected in 1980. 

Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000, ‘with 
the exception of certain types of works for which statutory provision has 
otherwise been made, must be. submitted and explained by a Minister in 
the Legislative Assembly, and were.then.referred to the Public Works Com- 
mittee for report. 

The chairman reeecived ag remuneration £8 3s. for each sitting of the 
committee,.and the other members £2 9s. each. 

‘Public Accounts Committee. 

For ‘the better supervision of the financial business-of the State a Public 
Aecounts Committee is appcinted by every ‘Parliament under ‘provisions of 
the Audit Act, 1902, from among the-members of the Legislative Assembly. 
It consists of five:members, and is clothed with:powers of inquiry into.any 
question .arising in connection with the public accounts, and upon any 
expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made without Parliamentary 
sanction. It reports ou such matters to the Legislative Assembly. 


Court of Disputed Returns. 


The ‘Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions and questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members, The law in this respect has been made applicable in the case © 
of disputed elections of the Legislative Council. 

Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the ‘House. 

Commissions and Trusts. 

In addition ‘to the Ministerial Departments, -various :public services: are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; :the moze important 
‘are i— 
Aborigines Protection Board. 

‘Board of Eire Commissioners of New ‘South Wales. 

Commissioner for Main Roads. of 
' ‘Commissioner for. Railways. Ye 

Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. 2S 

Commissioner of Police. _ a 

‘Electoral Commissioner. ss 
‘Forestry Commission. 
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Homes for Unemployed Trust. 

Hospitals Commission. 

Housing Improvement Board. ; 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. ms 
Industria] Commission. : 
Maritime Services Board. 

Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
Milk Board. : 

Prickly-pear Destruction Comuinission. 

Public Service Board. 

State Superannuation Board. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Western Lands Commissioner. 

Workers’ Compensation Commission, 


ae 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it, subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister, 

Auditor-General. 

'The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection and audit 
in regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the 
manner in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee, 


Strate E.ecrorat System, @ 


The electoral system is controlled by an Electoral Comimissioner—who 
is charged with the administration of the Act and legal provisions relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparation of rolls and 
the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, 1933. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of both 
Houses of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
laid down in the law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. 

Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
have been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. . 

Each elector is entitled to one vote only. The electoral rolls are compiled 
under provisions for compulsory enrolment introduced in 1921. Compulsory 
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voting first came into force at the elections of 1930. In accordance with an 
Act passed in 1928, joint electoral rolls are compiled for State and Iederal 
purposes, 

Electors absent from their districts are permitted to record their votes 
at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “Absent 
Votes.” Postal voting is provided for in the case of persons precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, being 
distant over 10 miles, or travelling, 

Where any qualified elector is blind or otherwise incapacitated from vot- 
ing or is unable to write, he may require the deputy returning-officer to 
mark his ballot-paper according to his instructions. 

Since the elections of 1930 an elector, who is not enrolled or whose name 
has been marked as having voted, may in certain circumstances vote after 
making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes recorded under 
this provision are known as “section votes.” 

The appended table shows the extent to which the franchise has been 
exercised at general elections in recent years :— , 


Particulars. 1925. 1027, 1080, 1982, 1985, 
Absont Votes ... es w{ 36,054 64,871 97,958 87,578 92,583 
Postal Votes .., Sie aa ne 9,289 15,947 19,649 19,080 
Section Votes ... evs sae Fee ide 6,757 3,513 2,975 
All Votes oe see aeef 924,979 1,150,777 1,356,423 {1,867,087 [1,294,752 


At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and the hotels are 
closed during the hours of polling (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.). ; 


A system of voting intended to secure proportional representation was 
introduced by an Act passed in 1918 and operated at the general elections 
of 1920, 1922, and 1925. A description of the system and an analysis of 
the party representation secured under it is shown on page 42 of the Year 
Book for 1926-27. In 1926 an Act was passed restoring the system of 
single seats and providing for preferential voting. 

‘Voters must number the candidates in order of preference on the ballot- 
paper, and votes are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed 
for all candidates. In counting votes, the candidate is elected who has 

_ secured an absolute majority of votes either of first preferences outright 
or of first preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of prefer- 
ence by excluding in turn candidates with the lowest number of votes and 
re-allotting their votes according to the next preference indicated. 


» Hlectorates and Electors, 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of nine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Hlectoral Commissioner, 
the Government Statistician, and the Surveyor-General, The last redis- 
iribution was made in 1929, 

For the purposes of the distribution it is prescribed by the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 that the State 
must be divided into three parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 438 seats 
are allotted, the Newcastle area 5 seats, and the country area 42 seats. 
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The following table shows certain particulars as to parliamentary repre- 
sentation for each year: in which elections have been held since 1913. 
Sinitilar itiformation covering the period 1866 to 1916 was: published in the 
1981-32 edition of this Year Book at page 26:— 


Number of Proportion of Total Average 
Year of Members of ' Population: } persons enrolled Number niumbet of . 
Eleetions, Legislative per Member. | to Total Popula- of Electors Electors per 
Asseinbly . tidn. qualified to Vote. Menther, ° 
; per cent: 
1913 90 20,500 55:1 1,037,999 11,533 : 
1917 90 21, 000 58'5 ] 109, 830 12°33 
1920 90 22,800 56°1 1 154,437 rere : 
1922 90 93,950: 58‘0 1,251,023 - 13,900. 
1925 90 25,500. 58:3 1 339, 080 14,879 
1927. 90 26, 700 58:6 ¥ 409, one 15,661 
1939 90 28; 100 574 1; :440,9 . 16,008 
1932 90 28,700: . 56°38 1465008 16,278 i 
1935 90 29,350 57'9 - 1,528,713 16,986 


Women voted for the first time in 1904; and since that year practically 
the whole of the adult population has been qualified to vote. 

Elected under a similar franchise, the popular House comprises 65 mem- 
bers in Victoria, 62 members in Queensland and 46 members in South 
Australia, and the: average number of electors: per represeutative was 
respectively 17,486, 9,279, and 7,360 in those States at the latest elections: 
for which figures are available. 


Votes cast at Elections. 

The following table shows the voting at the clections held in New South. 
Wales since the general election in 1927, In the 1980-31 issue of the Year. 
Book similar: particulars ave shown regarding each election. since 1894, 
when a system based on single electorates and.the principle of “one man 
one vote” was introduced. ‘The number. of electors as stated represents 
the number qualified to vote:— 


Contosted Electorates, 
Electors ili, ape : ; 
Year of Election. Manele: Mleetors Votes Recorded, Informal Votes. ; 
State), Enrolled. | stonber. Peréentage, | Number, |Pereentage. 
Men | 714,886 | 706,816 | *591;820 | *83-°79 
1927; 4 Women: ,..| 694,607 | 687,938 | *558,957.) *81-25.._ 
Total ...| 1,409,493 |1,3894,254 11,150,777 82:54 15,986: 108 
on (Mens...) 724,471 | 717,999 | 682,747 | 95°69 
1930 3 Women ...; 716,214 | 710,049 | 673.676 | 94-79 
Total ...|.1,440,785 |1,428,648 |( 346,423 | 904 | 15,947 wy 
{ven wf 739,009 715,661 690,094} 9642 4 
1932', Women ... “ 725,999 702,480' 676,993"; 96°37 7 s 
. Total —...{ 3;465;008 1,418, 141 1,367,087" 96°39 ° | 30,260: 22% 
a ..| 769,220 | 680,998) 654 383 _ 96-09 
1935 ) Women ...| 759,493-) 689\866T) 640,369 | 95-60 
Total ai 1,628,713 |1,350,850/1)294,752 O5-88 39,333 2:92 
* Estimated, only partly recorded. t With addition of voters under section 6, : 


Prior: to the:introduction of. compulsory voting ,at the election of 1930,. 
the proportion: of electors who failed to record.their votes was large, even 
if. due allowance were made for obstacles to voting. The highest proportion 
of votes to enrolment under the voluntary system was 82.54 per cent.,. 
recorded in 1927, and the lowest 56.2 per cent. in 1920. Under the com- 
pulsory system about 96 per cent. of eléctors record 'their votes. 

The number of women exercising their right to vote under the voluntary’ 
system was considerably less than the number of men, but the proportions 
have been approximately equal undér the comptlsory system. 
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State Parliaments. 
A list of the Parliametits fiom 1889, when paymeit: of members was 
instituted,. up to December, 1913, appeared. in the 1931-32 issue of this 
Yeat. Book. A: list: of Parliaments-..since 1913 is appended :— 


Se Sa: 
Bo Keg. 
cE Retriin of Writs, | Date of Openiity, | Date of Dissolution,| | Duration. 4 2 
3 : a 
a3 Pe Sh, Bn 
[ 

23 23 and 29 Dec.,|, yrs. mths, dys. 

1913* , ..., 23 Dec. 1918...) 21 Feb, 1917...| 3 1 29 5 
24 10, 16, and : 93) : 

April, 1917* ...|, 17 April 1917...) 18 Feb. 1920... 2 10 8 4 
25 | BI April, 120 Q7 April 1920....17 Feb. 1922...) 1: 10. 25 3 
26 19 April; 1922...) 26 April 1922..:, 18 April 1925+ 3 0 0 5 
27 20Jone; 1925,..] 24 Inne, 1925;..] 7 Sept.,  1927...} 2 2 17 5 
28 29 Oct., 1927...) 3 Nov., 1927...) 18 Sept., 1930...) 2 10 22 4 
29 21-Nov., 1980.,.|. 25 Nov., 1980...] 13 May, 1932...) 1: 65 28 1 
30 | 80 June, 1932...|. 23 June, 1932...) 12 April, 1935... 2 9 20 4 
al 10 June, 1935... 12 June, 1935...| 24 Feb. 19388...) 2 8 12 4 
32 26 April, 1938...| 12 April, 1938... e oF 


+ Under aystem of second billols: — f Expired by effiuxion of time: 


The normal duration of Parliament is three years. “Unless previously 

dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
“prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 

On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of. public. affairs, it 
was deemed advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period exceeding 
the three yenrs: fixed by. the Constitution Act, and:the Legislative Assembly 
Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for: an:extension from three 
years to four years. The Parliament, however, terminated ‘after three years 
and sixty days. 

7 State Ministries. 

The vaiious Ministeries which have held offi¢e since 1918, together with 
the duration in office of ‘each, ave shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminotis with the life of a Pavliament. In-eighty-two years under 
the present system there have beeu forty-eight Ministeries, but only thirty- 
one Parliaments. Up to 29th June, 1918, thirty-four Mititateries had held 
office. Information respecting seven Ministeries froin 8rd Atigust, 1894, to’ 


29th June, 1913, is given in the 1931-39 edition.of the Year Book at page 
29. 


Mihistry. ; In Offtee. 
7 = Dwation. 
Number; Name of Prerhier and: Party. From— To 

yrs. mths. days, 
38 Holraan (Labour) ... o-| 30. Jnhe 1913 | 15 Nov, 1916] 3 4 16 
36 Holman (National) «| 16 Nov. 1916 | 12 April 1920] 3 4 27 
37 Storey (Labour)... .. | 13 April 1920 | 10 Oct. 1921 1°65 27 
38 Dooley (Labour): ..{ LA Oct. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 6 28 Il 
39 Fuller (National) ... .. | 20 Dev. 1921 | 20.Dec. 1921 | About 7 hours, 
40 Dooley (Labour)... ./ 20 Dec, 1921 | 12 April 1922) 0 38 24 
4] Fuller-(National)* ... » | 13 April 1922 | 17 June 1925] 3 2 4 
42 Ling (Labour) : ve Bu June 1925 | 26 May, 1927. 1 11: 9 
43 Lang (Labour)f... «| 27 May 1927 | 18 Oct. 1927] 0 4 22 
44 Bavin (Natidnal)* ... | 19 Oct! 1927] 3Nov, 1930] 3 0 16 
45 Lang (Labour) a ..{. 4Nov. 1930] 33 May 1932] 1 6 10 
46 ‘Stevens (Nutional)* 13 May 19382 | 18June 1932; 0 1. G6 
47 Stevens (United Australia}*] 18 Jube, 1982 | 11 Feb. 19385] 2. 7 2 
48 Stevens (United Aust.) *f/ 11 Feb. 1935 | 13 April 1988 | 3 2 2 
49 Stevens (United Aust.) ...| 12 April. 1938 * ¢. 


* And Country Party. ft Reconstruction, +In Office. 
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Cost or Starr ParLisAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 


_ The following statement shows the cost of State Parliaimentary Govern- 
ment in New South Wales during recent years, Expenses of federal and 
local government are not included :— 


Head of Expenditure. | 1915-16. | 1925-26. 1980-81, | 1935-36 1936-37. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Governor— 
Salary ... ' ... oa ees | 5,000 5,000 5.000) § 4,259} 74,905 
Salaries, etc., of Staff... an, | 3,549 4,028; 3,518) 2,720 3,952 
Other expenses eis és «| 1,547 1,946 1,095) 3,554 5,212 


10,096 10,973) 9,613) 10,533) 14,069 


Executive Council— 


Salaries of Officers... aw ee ais 570 716 337 408 
Other expenses sbe see cri eee 333 3 38 52 
oa 719 375 460 

Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers ... oes | 11,040 23,420] 19,907; 16,924) 16,724 
Other ... ads or ais we) 5,244 1,078 15 6,365 3,174 
16,284 | 24,498 19,922) 23,289) 19,898 
Parliament— . _—— ee — —_———|__-——. 


Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair- 


man of Committees we) 1,220 1,900 1,615 1,511 1,673 
Railway passesfor Members ...) 6,070 16,906} 16,855} 11,301) 11,369 
Postage for Members ... 9 .] ove aes 60 40 60 

Legislative Assembly— 

Salaries of Speaker and Chairman 

of Committees is w| 1,740 2,790 2,198 2,056 1,853 
Allowances to Mombers* ws| 40,335 67,417| 67,853) 62,3892) 52,368 
Railway passes for Members ...| 10,387 17,462) 18,709) 18,012) 17,920 
Postage for Members... «| 1,770 2,700 2,704 2,699 2,698 


Both Houses—Joint expenditure— 
Standing Committee on Public 
Works— 

Remuneration of Members ... 
Salaries of Staff and contin- 
gencies ... tee 


3,599 | 3,966} 1,050]... bis 


«| 2,626 2,145 1,732 592 615 
included 8,269 7,564 7,470 7,387 


Salaries of Reporting Sta 

Library—Salaries of Staff in 2,54) 2,982 2,622 2,742 
Contingencies... “ other” 942 1,051 911 909 
Other Salarics of Staff ... below. 23,516) 26,029) 22,107! 23,377 
Printing—Hansard ‘eae «| 6,689 6,189 5,677 4,741 2,937 
Other ooe so} 14,967 13,562) 10,981 9,487 7,591 
Other Expenses .., eye «| 24,490 5,478 2,456 7,37¢| 10,369 
113,893 | 174,783) 169,516) 143,314) 143,868 

Electoral— -- —- 
Salaries ... ace tee a} = 1,128 2,104 3,956 2,10 2,193 
Contingencies ate eee «| 56,4911 8,195| 54,448 3,182 6,479 
57,614 10,299) 58,404 5,282 8,672 
Royal Commissions and Select Comniiltees| 4,114 7,790 _ 720 7,110) 11,994 


Grand Total... oes £| 202,001 | 229,246] 248,894) 189,902) 198,961 


Per head of population vee os 28, Qd. Is, 11°7d,]1s, 11°4d,) 1s, 5-1d,| 18, 58d. 


. 


* Excluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairmar? of Ccrrmittees. § Governor, £2,796; Lieut.« 
Pea £1,463, f Governor, £3,118; Licut.-Goverzor, £1,787. ¢ Includes Liquor Referendum, 
0, . 
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In the case of some items of expenditure included above there is no clear 
line of demarcation between costs incurred in respect of parliamentary 
government and the costs of ordinary administration. This applies particu- 
larly to the salaries and expenses of ministers of the Crown who fill dual 
roles as administrative heads and parliamentary representatives, and to 
the cost of Royal Commissions, which, in many cases, are partly administra- 
tive inquiries. In the absence: of any means of disscotine the expenditure 
of this nature these items have been treated as incidental to the system 
of parliamentary government. On the other hand such factors as the costs 
of ministerial motor cars and the salaries of ministers’ private secretaries 
are omitted from account as appertaining mainly to administration. 


The foregoing statement does not, however, represent the total cost of 
parliamentary government in New South Wales, because it excludes the 
cost of the Commonwealth Government. During the year 1936-37 this 
amounted to £553,537 for the whole Commonwealth. It included the cost 
of the referenda, and was equivalent to 1s. Td. per head of population. 


7 THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
1st January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 
agreed that joint action was desirable. A detailed account of the 
inauguration of Federation and the nature and functions of the Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in the Year Book 
for 1921 at pages 38-40 and 625. The broad principles of federation 
were:—The transfer of limited and defined powers’ of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal chamber, consisting of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete freedom of 
action for the State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
the constitution. State laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded 
by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid only to the extent of their 
inconsistency with valid federal enactments. 


The Senate consists of 86 members, six being elected in each State. 


It is prescribed by the Constitution Act that the number of members in 
the House of Representatives shall be as nearly as practicable twice the 
number of senators. The number to be elected in each State is determined 
in the following manner: A quota is ascertained by dividing the number 
of people of the Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the 
number of the people of each State is divided by the quota. The result 
indicates the number of representatives for each State, one more member 
being chosen if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half 
of the quota. It is provided also that at least five members shall be elected 
in each original State. The representation of the States may be adjusted 
in every fifth year. 


The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives in 1937 was as follows:—New South Wales, 28; 
Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; Western Australia, 5; 
Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the Northern Territory 
was elected to attend and participate in debates without having the right to 
vote except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance of the 
Northern Territory or on an amendment of any such motion. 
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For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, each State is treated as one constituency, returning six mem- 
bers each for six years, three of whom, retire triennially, ‘The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for three -years from single- 
member constituencies. The system of voting is preferential, and -the 
electoral system is similar to that, of the State. In 1924 the Common- 
wealth Electoral Act was amended to make provision for compulsory 
voting. ; 

The voting at, elections of members of the House of Representatives 
from New South ‘Wales ginge 1918 has, been as shown .below. Details 
relating ‘to. elections prior to 1913 appear in the 1931 82 edition of this 
Year Book at page 82: — 


Electors Enrolled | Percentage of Votes Re- 
ACap fests Divisions Votes Recorded, corded to Electoxs, Informal Votes. 
only). : ‘ 'Borolled. 
Year. abe A : 
Men. Women, | Men. * | Women. [i Men. |Women.| Total. | Number. nee 

1913 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703. | 73:13.}:64'85 | 69-28 | 22,262 3:10 
1914 491,086 |) 429,906 | 851,172 | 257,581 |'71°51 | 59-92 | 66:10] 14,816 2°43 
917 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76-44 |, 65:47 | 71:17] 19,874 2°98 
4919 527,779, | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 | 73:08 | 60-65 | 66:97] 26,517 3°82 
1922 517,888 | 498,209 ; 330,362 | 239,980 | 63:85 | 48°17 |56°16| 25,823 4°53 
1925 640,533 | 627,214 | 581,678 | '563,215 | 90-81 | 89°80 | 90°31 | 21,389 1°87 
1928 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 | 93°59! 92°71,/).93°16 | 52,229 | 4:83 
4929 GH,068 | 614,550 | 591,488 | 583,007 |: 94°77 | 94°87 | 94:82] 33,158 2°82 
4931 722,480 | .710,672,| 689,906 | 671,786 | 95°49 | 94°53 | 95-01 | 48, 824 3°59 
19384 771.456 | 759,973 | 739,222 | 728,090 | 95-82 | 95°30 | 95-81} 48, ‘801 3°33 
1937 744,004 | 742,827 720, 032 | 717,384 | @6°78'| 96°57 | 96°88 | 33,052 | 2°22 


The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 
period 1903-1913. ‘The improvement was not continued:in 1914, when :the 
electoral contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 
‘Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 
question of compulsory military service, the percentage was higher :than at 
any ‘federal elections before 'the introduction of compulsory: voting at the 
elections of 1925. The proportion of electors .voting was higher at the 
election of 1987 than at any previous election, 


At the Senate elections of 1937, the ‘total number of votes cast was 
1,542,829 of which 136,841 or 8.87 per cent. were informal. Included in 
‘the votes cast were 1,892,516. ordinary votes, 25,867.,postal, 121,740 absent, 
2,502 under section 121 (persons whose names were not on roll by .reason 
of error, ete.), and 204 other declaration votes. The proportion of: votes 
recorded to:electors enrolled was 96.65 per: cent. 


FEveraL ‘REFERENDA. 


Analyses of the voting on federal questions previously submitted to 
referenda were shown .in the 1921 edition of this Year ‘Book at page 42, in 
the 1926-27 edition at page 47, and in the 1931-32 edition at page 32. 


Two proposals for alteration of the Federal Constitution were submitted 
to the electors of Australia by referenda on 6th March, 1987. The bills to 
which approval was sought. were (1) Constitution Alteration (Aviation) 
1936, to confer upon the Commonwealth complete control over air naviga- 

_tion and aircraft within Australia; and (ii) Constitution Alteration (Mar- 
keting) 1936, to provide that the,;provisions of Section’ 92 of the Common- 
wealth of Australia.Constitution Act, that trade, commerce and intercourse 
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among the States shall be absolutcly free, should not apply to laws with 
respect to marketing made by the Commonwealth Parliament and other- 
wise within its constitutional powers. 


Voting was compulsory, and in New South Wales 94.26 per cent. of the 
electors recorded votes. Ballot papers were issued. to 1;461,860 of the total . 
number of 1,550,947 electors enrolled at date of the referenda, and com- 
prised 1,290,456 ordinary votes, 19,909 postal votes, 148,008 absent votes, 
3,825 votes by persons whose names were omitted from rolls by reason of 
error, ete., and 162 other declaration votes. ‘The proportion of informal 
votes was high—38.79 per cent. in New South Wales and 4.02 per cent. for 
the Commonwealth on the aviation question and 7.43 per cent. and 7.22 
per cent., respectively, in respect of the marketing proposal. 


. Tho voting resulted as follows :— 


. Votes cast. Bifeotive Votes. 
Heading. 4 
For. Against. Informal. Total. . Tor. Against. 
Aviation— 
New South Wales...| 664,589 741,821 55,450 | 1,461,860 47°25 52°75 
Commonwealth ,..} 1,924,946 | 1,669,062 150,355 | 3,744,363 53:56 46-44 
Marketing— F 
New South Wales...} 456,802 896,457 108,601 | 1,461,860 33°76 66:24 
Commonwealth ...} 1,259,808 | 2,214,388 270,167 | 3,744,363 36°26 63°74 


Both proposals were rejected. Although in the Commonwealth as a 
whole there was a majority favouring the aviation proposals, only two 
States (Victoria and Queensland) recorded affirmative majorities. The 
marketing proposals were negatived in every State. 


Srat or JuperRAL GoverNMENT, 


An outline of the provisions of the Constitution Act with respect to the 
seat of government and the development of the territory was published on 
page 48 of the Year Book for 1926-27. The Federal Parliament cow- 
menced its regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 


Looat GoveRNMENT. 


The constitution of municipalities, shires, county councils and certain 
corporate bodies under the Crown, and the powers exercised by them, are 
described in the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 
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DEFENCE. 


U PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the lederal Government, and 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power to legislate for 
the naval and military defence of Australia, and for the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the federal laws, The Constitution provides that 
the States may not raise nor maintain forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth 
to protect every State against invasion, and, on the application of the 
executive government of the State, against domestic violence, It is provided 
in the Defence Act that the citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised 
in connection with an industrial dispute. 


In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo: military or naval ramming 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 


The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on Ist 
January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year ig prescribed 
by the Act, the trainees being liable for service in the following age 
groups :—Junior cadets, 12 to 14 years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; 
citizen forces, 18 to 26 years, 


The duration of the training was curtailed during the war period, also 
in 1921 and in 1922 owing to the resolutions passed at the Washington 
Conference on limitation of armaments. In November, 1929, compulsory 
training was suspended, and the forces were reconstituted on the basis of 
voluntary enlistment. 


Military Forces. 

Men at ages 18 to 40 years are enlisted in the militia forces for a period 
of three years subject to re-engagement for further periods of two or three 
years until they reach the retiring age, 48 years, Youths under 18 years 
are organised in the senior cadet corps as (a) detachments affiliated with 
wnilitia units, for which the age for enrolment is 16 or 17 years, or (b) 
detachments consisting of pupils attending approved educational establish- 
ments in which they may be enrolled when they attain the age of 14 years. 

A comparative statemeut of the training strength of the actual military 


forces is shown below; figures relate to the end of the year, except in 1901, 
1913 and 1929 :— 


1901, 
*1 Mar. 


1913, 
30 June, 


1922, 
31 Dee. 


1029. 


Date, Feb 1937, 


1034. | 1935. | 1936. 


Commonwealth ...| 28,886 | 34,537] 37,156| 47,931 | 29,269 | 28,061 | 36,063 | 36,943 
New South Wales| 9,772 | 12,105] 14,561] 18,825 / 10,578 | 10,344 | 13,016 | 13,479 


.* Date of taking over the military forces from States by Commonwoalth. 


There was a marked increase in the number of trainees in 1936 as the 
result of the active campaign of recruitment in the latter half of thet 
year, ° 
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The following table shows the strength of the land forces in the Com- 
monwealth and New South Wales, classified according to the nature of 
service at the end of the last three years :— 


Commonwealth. New South Wales. 


Branch of Service. 


1935, | 1936, | 1937. | 1935. | 1986. | 1937. 


Permanent TIorces Suth ‘et 1,791 | 2,082 | 2,319 ay i335) 7185 950 
Militia Forces Ako Pts 26,270 | 34,081 | 34,624 9,689 12,231 | 12,529 
Enginecr and Railway Staff Corps 6L 57 55 13 12 11 
Gnndtuoliga List of Officers oe 213 188 161 75 67 56 
Reserve of Ofticers See its 6,210 | 5,389 | 5,358 | 2,149 | 1,884 | 1,862 
Chaplains ... sis “3 iss 255 220 226 66 GL 62 
A.A. M.C. Bamive ea wee 1,482 | 1,466 | 1,434 543 531 511 

Total ... ee ae AT 36,282 43,383 | 44,177 13,190 15,571 15,980 


The strength of militia forces in New South Wales on 81st December, 
1987, was 12,529, and the senior cadets consisted of 1,858 in regimental 
detachments and 1,505 in educational establishments. 


Royal Military College. 


This college was established in 1911 at Duntroon, in the Federal Capital 
Territory, for the purpose of providing trained officers for the permanent 
forces. In January, 1931, the college was transferred to Victoria Bar- 
racks, Sydney, but was trausferred again to Duntroon in February, 1937. 
Normally, candidates for admission to the college must be under the age 
of 20 years and have passed the requisite subjects at the public examinations 
for intermediate or leaving certificates (or their equivalents) in the various 
States of the Commonwealth. Special provision is made, however, for mem- 
bers of the forces. Trainees who are over the age of 19 years may be 
admitted to the college under certain conditions. ; 


Rifle Clubs. 


On the 30th June, 1987, there were 282 rifle clubs in New South Wales 
administered by the District Base Commandaut, 2nd Military District, with 
a total membership of 18,354, In addition, there were 20 clubs administered 
by other Military Districts, and 14 miniature rifle clubs, having a member- 
ship of 885. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry 
of three different practices, but do not undergo drill. 


For the purposes of administration, the Military Board controls the activi- 
ties of rifle clubs. Government grantg‘are made fov the: construction and 
maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., and a quantity of ammunition is issued 
free to members. 


Rifle clubs form part of the Australian Military Force Reserve, and. are 
linked with the various militia infantry battalions. 
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- Nava, DEFENCE, 


The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial and Australian Governments until 
1918, when the Imperial squadron was replaced by Australian war vessels. 


In December, 1937, the Australian squadron in commission consisted of 
8 cruisers, one flotilla leader, 2 “V” class destroyers, and two sloops, with 
the sloop “Moresby” engaged on surveying duties; and in reserve, 1 cruiser, 
1 seaplane carrier, 1 depot ship, 2 “V” class destroyers and 1 oiler. 

At 31st December, 1937, the sea-going force consisted of 369 officers and 
3,906 ratings and the auxiliary services of 86 officers and 158 ratings. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the personnel were Australians, the remainder 
being on loan from the Royal Navy. 

Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from the following sources:—(a) Royal Australian Navy Emergency ‘nist, 
158 officers; (b) Royal Australian Fleet Reserve, 390 men; (¢) Royal Aus- 
tralian Naval Reserve (Seagoing), 65 officers; (d) Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve, 216 officers and 3,318 men; (¢) Royal Australian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, 91 officers and 88 men. 

Junior: officers are trained at the Naval College, Flinders Naval Depot, 
where 56 cadet midshipmen were undergoing training in January, 1988. 
The general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of petty officers and men and the training of the 
men on first entry are conducted. 


Air Derenor, 


A Royal Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established as a 
‘separate branch of the defence system on 31st March, 1921, by proclamation 
under the Defence Act. It is entrusted with the air defence of Australia 
‘and the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and. military 
forces, The present establishment of the force includes the following 
units:—(a) Headquarters’Royal Australian Air Force, with representation 
in London; (b) an Air Force station in Victoria comprising three landplane 
squadrons, an air-craft depot, a training depot; (c) a flying training school; 
(d) an Air Force station in New South Wales comprising three landplane 
squadrons, one amphibian squadron, an aircraft depot. 


Establishment.—At 81st December, 1937, the approved establishment of 
the Permanent Air Force was 256 officers and 2,216 airmen, and of the 
Citizen Air Force 85 officers and 314 airmen. : ; 


Munitions Suprty. 


The Munitions Supply Board, consistmg of a Controller-Gencral, a 
consultative and two other members, is responsible, under the Minister for 
Defence, for the provision of armament, aris, ammunition, equipment and 
supplies and stores for the naval, military and air services of the Conimon- 
wealth. 


In addition to factories in Victoria for the manufacture of ammunition, 
explosives, guns, etc., and clothing, the Board controls the small arms 
factory at Lithgow, New South Wales. The factory was opened .on Ist 
June, 1912, and is engaged in the manufacture of rifles and machine guns 
for land and air services. To 30th June, 1987, capital amounting to £858,239 . 
had been invested in the small arms factory. During the Great War the 
nuinber of employees reached about 1,800. At 30th June, 1987, there were 
828 hands employed. 
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OHRONOLOGIOAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in the Official 
Year Book for 1929-80, at pages 40 to 52, and a chronological table of events 
in the history of New South Wales from 1770 to 1919 was published in the 
Official Year Book for 1919, at pages 1 to 8. This table is repeated bclow 
in a revised form as from 1901 with a continuation from 1920 to 1938. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Federation of Australian Cvolonies—Interstate free-trade established— 
Industrial Arbitration Act (State)—Sydney Harbour Trust formcd— 
Closer Settlement Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific 
Islanders prohibited. : 


Mt, Kembla Colliery Explosion (ninety-five lives lost) —Women’s Franchise 
—Paceific Cable completed—First sitting of (State) Arbitration Court 
—Parliamentary Select Committee 7¢ Greater Sydney—First Federal 
Tariff. 


High Court of Australia inaugurated. 


Reduction of number of members of (State) Parliament from 125 to 90— 
Educational Reforms commenced—Patents, Trade Marks, &c., trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth-—-Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. : 


Assisted Immigration reintroduced—Children’s Courts instituted—Local 
Government (Shires) Act extending local government to whole State. 


Barren Jack (Burrinjuck) Dam authorised—Publie School fees abolished 
—Sydney Central Railway Station opened. ; 


Invalidity and Accident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne 
—Opening of blast, furnace for manufacture of iron and steel at 
Lithgow—Medical inspection of School Children initiated—“ Harves- 
ter” Wage determined. 


Visit of United States (American) Mlect—Minimum Wage Act—Industrial 
Wages Boards constituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies Act-— 
Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selected—Crown Lands Amendment 
Act (Conversions)—Cataract Dam completed—Private Hospitals Act. 


Fisher Library (Syduey University) opened—Old-age Pensions administra- 
tion transferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act. 


Mitchell Library opened—Referenda favouring transfer of State Debts to 
Federal Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement 
with Commonwealth—Australian Notes Act—Australian silver coinage 
issued—Saturday Half-holiday instituted in Sydney and_ the larger 
towns of N.§.W.—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal Land Tax— 
Tnvalidity and Accidents Peusions administration transferred to Com- 
monwealth—Arrival of “Yarra” and “ Parramatta,” first vessels of 
Australian Navy—Australian Penny Postage. 


First Australian Notes issue—Iederal Refereuda relating to monopolies 
and industrial legislation; proposals rejected—Federal Capital Site at 
Yass-Canberra trausferred to Commonwealth—Compulsory defence 
training initiated—-Murrumbidgee Irrigation Trust appointed—Tirst 
wireless station (private) licensed for transaction of public business— 
Imperial Conference in London—Randwick wireless station transmitted 
messages over 2,090 miles—Virst section of North Coast Railway opencd 
—Wlight of first Australian Aviator (W. E. Hart) from Sydney to 
Penrith, Ms e ik ; a 
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1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1922 


1928 
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Bursary Endowment, Secondary Edueation—Murray Waters Agreement— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms available, and irrigation eommenced— 
Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank Department) established—Com- 
monwealth Maternity allowances—Sydney (Pennant Hills) Wireless 
Station opened, 


Federal Capital City named Canberra, aud foundation stones laid—Visit 
of Dominions Royal Commission—British Trade Commissioners office 
established at| Sydney—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian Fleet, including battle 
cruiser “ Australia” and cruisers “Sydney” and ‘ Melbourne ”— 
Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—First Cost of Living and 
Living Wage Inquiry in Industrial Arbitration Court—Appoiutment 
of Interstate Conmission—Commonwealth Bank commeuced ordinary 
banking business. : 


Norfolk Island transferred to control of Commonwealth Government— 
First Aerial Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux— 
Direct telephone, Sydney to Adelaide, opened—Murray Waters Agree- 
ment (Premiers’ Conference)—First Baby Clinic opened—State 
advances for homes initiated—European War—Expeditionary force of 
volunteers despatched to co-operate with Imperial forees—Australian 
Naval Unit transferred to direct Imperial control—Necessary Com- 
modities Control and Wheat Acquisition Acts—War Precautions Act. 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in actiou at Dardanelles and in Egypt— 
Tron and steel works opened at Neweastle—Conservatorium of Music 
opened—War census—Commonwealth Powers (War) Act—Common- 
wealth Income Tax—Wheat harvest marketed by Australian Govern- 
ments, : 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action in France—Liquor Referendum 
resulted in closing hotels at 6 p.m—Fair Rents Court established— 
Valuation of Land Act—Hight Hours Act (48-hours week)—Soldiers 
Repatriation Fund established—Military Service Referendum rejected 
—Registration of private schools initiated—Workmen’s Compensation 
law extended to all workers—Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme initiated. 


Transcontinental Railway opened—River Murray Waters Act in operation 
—Daylight Saving initiated and abandoned—Second Military Service 
Referendum rejected—Hxtensive industrial dislocation—Interstate 
Commission Prices investigation—-War-time Profits Tax imposed. 


European War Armistice declared—iN.8.W. Board of Trade constituted—- 
Wonien’s Legal Status Act passed—Commonwealth Repatriation 
Department created—Poor Persons Legal Remedies Act—Introduction 
of proportional representation at State Parliamentary elections. 


Peace signed between European Powers—State Housing scheme initiated— 
Influenza epidemic—Wheat Silos scheme initiated—First aeroplane 
flight, England to Australia (twenty-eight days) by Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into basic wage and cost of living—First Iederal General Elections 
on preferential voting system—Iederal Referenda; proposals to 
extend legislative powers and to provide for nationalisation of mono- 
polies rejected, 


Compulsory school attendance introdueed—Proportional representation and 


multiple electorates—Frofiteering Prevention Act—Control of Note 
issue transferred to Commonwealth Note Board. 


Forty-four hour week introduced (State)—-Voluntary wheat pool inaugu- 
rated—First direct wireless press message, England to Australia. 


Rural Bank established—Sydney Harbour Bridge Act—Conference of 
employers and employees (Sydney)—Reversion to 48-hour week (State). 


Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 
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Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—Migration Agreement 
with British Government on basis of £34,000,000 loan—Control of 
Notes Issue transferred to Commonwealth Bank Board. 


Main Roads Board established—Sydney Harbour Bridge commenced— 
Broadeasting stations established—Compulsory voting at Federal elec- 
tions—Visit of American Fleet, 


First section of City Underground Railway opened—Hlectrification of 
suburban railway lines commeuced—44-hour week re-introduced— 
Widows’ pensions instituted—Workers’ Compensation extended—Syduney 
Branch of Royal Mint ceased operations. 


First sitting of Federal Parliament at Canberra opened, 9th May—Com- 
mercial wireless communication established with Eugland—Family 
Endowment instituted—Marketing of Primary Products Act—System 
of single seats and preferential voting introduced at State elections— 
Forty-four hour week (federal awards)—Western railway opened to 
Broken Hill, 


Financial Agreement signed between Australian States—Loan Council 
ereated—Prohibition proposal negatived at referendum—Aeroplane 
flight, United States to Australia, by Kingsford-Smith and Ulm— 
Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in sixteen days (Hinkler)-— 
Visit of British Economie Mission, 


Protracted disputes in timber and coal-mining industries—Roval Com- 
mission on Coal Industry—Compulsory voting at State elections—Sus- 
pension of compulsory military training. 


Wireless telephones service to Wngland established—Reversion to 48-hour 
week (1st July)—Transport Trusts appointed—Unemployment Relief 
Tax imposed—Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in 104 days 
(Kingsford-Smith)—Acute economic depression—Movratorium Act— 
Prohibitive duties and embargoes placed on certain imports—Sales tax 
imposed-—Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


Forty-four hour week re-introduced (1st January)—Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment (22nd April)— 
Premiers’ Financial Agreement (reduction of expenditure)—Common- 
wealth Conversion Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—State Lottery 
initiated—New trade treaty, Australia and Canada—Government 
Savings Bank reopened and amalgamated with Commonwealth Savings 
Bank—Commouwealth wheat bounty—Flour “tax” levied—Legislation 
for reduction of interest and rents—Commouwealth Court cut wages 
10 per cent. ; 

Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—Transport commissioners appointed to 
control trausport services and main roads—OConflict between Com- 
monwealth and State Government in reference to State’s failure to 
meet obligations resulted in dismissal of State Cabinet by Governor— 
Imperial Heonomic Conference at Ottawa—Clarence River bridge 
opened; final link Albury to Brisbane standard gauge railway— 
Farmers’ Relief Act passed—Conversion Loan successfully conrpleted 
in London—Industrial Commission reconstituted. 


Record wheat harvest—Recovery of wool prices—Economic depression 
passing into early stages of recovery—World Economie Conference in 
Londou—New Legislative Council elected—Further conversion loans 
placed in London—Census, 30th June, 1933—Railway fares and freights 
reduced—Family Endowment Tax abolished. 


New Legislative Council constituted—Hume Reservoir completed—Reces- 
sion in wool prices—Federal Wheat Commission—New States Boun- 
darics Commission—Bread Inquiry—Visit of H.R.H, the Duke of 
Gloucester—Further successful conversion loaus (London)—Revival of 
building industry—Berriquin irrigation scheme launched—England- 
Australia Air Mail inaugurated. 
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1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 
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Silver Jubilee of King George V—vVisit of Japanese Goodwill En- 
voy—Sydney County Council (Electricity) tormed—Loss of Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith over Bay of Bengal—Partial recovery of 
wheat and wool prices—State industrial undertakings (brickworks, etc.) 
gsold—Federal Banking Commission appointed. 


Death of H.M. King George V-—Jurther conversion loan in London— 
Commonwealth imposed import quotas on certain commodities—Sharp 
rise in wheat prices—Construction of final section of City railway re- 
started—Abdication of H.M, King Edward VIII and accession of H.M. 
King George VI. 


Federal Aviation and Marketing Referenda, 6th March—Coronation of 
H.M. King George VI-—Imperial Conference in London—Common- 
wealth Court’s “basic wage” (including prosperity loading) adopted 
for State awards—Scheme initiated to encourage home building by 
co-operative socicties. 5 


Sesqui-centenary of foundation of Australia—British FEmpire Games in 
Syducy—LImpire Producers’ Conterence in Sydney. 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries. and between the States. of Australia is vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


The first Federal Act relating to customs.came into operation by proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1901. The Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the. manner. in which 

‘ duties are to be computed. and paid, and authorises the inspection of 
imports and exports: 

Prior to federation a. different tariff was in operation im each. State, and 
interstate trade was'subject to‘ the. same duties as oversea ‘trade. On’ 8th 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced. inthe 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff forall the. States was. imposed, trade 
and ‘commerce between the States became free, and the. power of: the: Oom- 
monvwealth to impose duties of customs: and excise: became exclusive, oxcept 

' that the State of Western. Australia: was: given the right ‘to levy duty on 
interstate imports for a period of five years. 

By the Customs Act certain. imports are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended by proclamation to other commodities. The conditions 
under which goods for export are prepared may be prescribed by: regulation, 
and the exportation of goods whicl: do aot conform to the required standards 
may be prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
1905-1933, the importation or exportation of any: goods maybe prohibited 
by regulation unless they bear:a prescribed trade description. 

Matters. relating to trade and customs are achninistered by the Federal 
Department of Trade and Customs which is under the direction of a 
Minister of the Crown. Foy the assistance of the Minister a Tariff Board 
has been appointed under an Act which came: into operation in March, 
1922, The Board consists of four members, including: an administrative 
. officer of the.Department of Trade and Customs, who is chairman. The 

Act’ prescribes that the Minister shall refer to the Board for investigation 
such matters as appeals against the decisions of the: Comptrollér-General 
in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity for new or 
increased or reduced duties, or for bounties; the effect of bounties; .pro- 
posals for applying. preferential tariffs to any’ country; and. complaints 
that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection aofférded 
by the tariff to charge unnecessarily high prices. In addition, the Minister 
may refer to the Board for inquiry any questions regarding the classifica- 
tion of goods under by-law items in the tariff or the value for duty. of 
goods,.and.he may request them to report as to the effect of the customs and 
_ excise tariifs.and of the customs laws on the industries of the. Common- 
wealth, and on other matters affecting the encouragement of industries. in 
relation to the tariff, 


Certain. inquixies conducted.by:the: Tariff Board,.must be -held.:in. public, 
e.g., those relating to revision of the tariff,:.to' proposals.for: bounties, or to 
complaints that a manufacturer is taking wnidue advantage of the protection 
afforded by the tariff, but evidence of a confidential nature may be taken 
in private. 


The Commonwealth Department of Commerce was established as the 
Department ‘of Markets in. 1924-to supervise: matters relating to the oversea 
marketing. .of Australian produce. Its functions include the: colléction. and 
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dissemination of commercial and industrial data, the supervision of the 
grade and quality of goods exported, the investigation of matters affecting 
trade, commerce, and industry, and the control of the Trade Commissioner 
service abroad. The department is under the control of a Minister of the 
Crown. 

Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) ‘Act official control is exer- 
cised over ‘the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported, by a number of specially 
trained officers who examine the goods either during the course of pre- 
paration or prior to exportation. 

The distribution abroad of Australian utter and cheese, dried vine 
fruits, canned fruits, wine and meat is regulated by marketing organisa- 
tions vested with statutory powers by the Federal Parliament. The statu- 
tory boards are the Australian Dairy Produce Board, the Dried Fruits 
Control Board, the Canned Fruits Control Board, the Wine Overseas 
Marketing ‘Board and the Australian Meat Board. Control by such boards 
is exercised by means of a licence issued to exporters under which they 
are required to sell the goods in overseas markets under such restrictions 
and conditions as the marketing authorities in Australia prescribe. Yor 
some primary products assistance has been given by the Government of 
the Commonwealth in the form of bounties payable on export. Details on 
these matters are given in the appropriate chapters of this Year Book. 

Trade representation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
have been appointed for service in Egypt, China, Japan, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Cunada and New Zealand. The work in London is undertaken 
by the High Commissioner for Australia, and an officer under his control — 
is stationed in Paris. In America representation is by an Official 
Secretary stationed in New York. ; 

The department co-operates with the Australian Overseas Trade Pub- 
licity Committee, which .is. representative of the Dairying, Dried Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Apple and Pear, and Egg industries, maintains a Director 
of Trade Publicity in London, and is subsidised by the Commonwealth 
Government. ; 


At the beginning of 1934 the Government of New South Wales appointed 
a representative in London. 


Sratrstics or Tmvorts ann Ex-sorrs. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Federal Department of Trade and Customs. The 
records of imports as shown in this chapter include those re-exported for 
consumption in other States or elsewhere, Exports classified as “Australian 
Produce” include products of other Australian States which have been 
shipped oversea at ports iu New South Wales, but they do not include pro- 
ducts of New South Wales despatclied abroad from ports in other States. 

Complete records of interstate trade have not been available since 12th 
September, 1910, when the Customs Department ceased to record them. 
Therefore, the figures in this chapter, except those on pages 74 and 75, 
are exclusive of the large volume of interstate trade, and do uot represent 
the total external trade of New South Wales. 


Overs TRrapr. 


The values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods 
imported and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the 
Department of Trade and Customs. The value of goods imported is 
recorded in British currency and represents the amount on which duty is 
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payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem, such value being 
the sum of the following:—(a) The actual price paid by the Australian 
importer plus any special deduction, or the current domestic value in the 
couutry of export at the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (b) 
all charges for placing the goods. free on board at the port of export; and 
(c) 10 per cent. of the amounts (a) and (5). 

The value of goods exported is recorded in Australian currency, and 
until 30th June, 1937, was assessed upon the basis of their value in the 
principal markets of New South Wales. In regard to certain commodities, 
however, the method of valuation of exports was varied as follows :— 

Since ist July, 1929, sugar sold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.o.b. price at which it was sold to oversea buyers, and 
that shipped ou consignment at the f.o.b. cquivaleut of prices ruling in‘ 
the London markets. Also goods on which bounty or rebate was payable 
on export have been assessed at their market value in New South Wales 
less the amount of the bounty or rebate. 

Since 1st July, 1929, wool sold in New South Wales for export has been 
valued at the actual price paid plus the cost of placing it on board ship, 
and that shipped on consigninent at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling 
in New South Wales. 

Since 1st July, 1982, wheaé sold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, and 
that shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of current selling 
price overseas, 

Since ist April, 1984, batter sold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it wag sold, and 
that shipped on cousigninent at the f.o.b. equivalent of the current ruling 
price overseas. ‘These prices, however, were adjusted from tims to time 
on the basis of information received from the Australian Dairy Produce 
Export Board. 

Since ist July, 19384, flour sold in New South Wales for export has been 
valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which the flour was sold, andé 
that shipped on cousignment at the f.o.b. equivalent uf prices ruling in New 
South Wales. ; 

As from ist July, 1937, the following values have been adopted for 
exports :— 

(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers l:efore export—thic f.o.b. equivalent of 
the price at which the goods were sold, e.g., as regards wool, the 
actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all services 
incurred by him in placing the wool on buard ship. 

(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.0.b, equivalent 
of the current price offering for similar goods in the principal 
markets of the country to which the goods were despatched for 
sale. As regards wool the f.o.b. equivalent of the current price 
ruling in Australia will normally provide a sufficient approxima- 
tion to the f.o.b. equivalent of the price ultimately received. 

Values are to be expressed in terms of Australian currency and to include 
the cost of coutainers. 

Owing to the operation of abnormally high rates of exchange since 1930, 
the values of imports and exports for the last seven years are shown in 
both Australian and British currencies. Rates of exchange, Australia on 
London, as shown in the chapter of this volume entitled Private Finance, 
illustrate the variations in the relation between these currencies. 

The total value of cversea imports and exports, as recorded by the Customs 
Department, during various years since 1901 is shown in the following | 
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table, with, the value per head of. population. “The'figures, with the excep- 
tion: of those relating to the year 1901, do not. include ‘the value .of. exports 
in the form :of. ships’ stores. 


Oversea; Exports, 
Yeat ended Oversea sae = : Total Trade 
30th June. Imports. _ Austvalian Other ; Oversea, 
Produce, | Produce. Total. 
idusiradion. Currency Values. 
i £ .£ , Wf 7 Lf 
1901* 17,560,207 7 7 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,475 ~ 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 "72,466,388 .48;302,717 4,299;089 52,601;806 | | 125,068,194. 
1926 64,;009;919 51,565,742 “2,436,072 64,001,814 | 118,011,733 
1929 63,491,123 - 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 . | 112,780,013 
1930 57,129,636 33,877,534 1,884,273 35,761,807 92,891,443 
1931 29,817,013 30,346,929 1,517,998 31,864,927 61,681,940 
1932 23,948,174 33,147,646 1,549,907 34,697,553 58,645,727 
1933 29,€48,732 44,518,406 2;094,381 46,6)2,787 76,461,519 
1984 32,264,818 39,909,246 2,332,759 42,242,005 | - 74,506,823 
1935 40,897,621 35,167,572 2,561,660 37,729,232 78,626,853 
1836 45,378,652 44,640,164 2,892,036 47,532,200 92,910,852 
1937 51,297,217 53,920,115 3,382,397 57,302,512 | 108,599;729 
British. Currency Values. 
1931 - 26,311,411 25,745,002 1;276,732 \ 27,021,824 53,333,235 
1982 . 18,797,584 36;058,705 1,223,590 . 27,282,295 | .46,079,879 
°1933 © 23,831,322 35,562,879 1,674,017 37,236,896 | . 61,068,218 
1934 25,760,333 31,865,651 | 1,364,927 33,730,578 69,490,031 
1935 32,652,791 28,079,600 2,047,865 39,127,465 | 62,780,266 
1986 | 36,230,461 35,645,707 . 2,811,909 137,057,616 | 74,188,077 
1937 -- 40,955,861 43,055,769 2,703,793 145,750,592 | «86,715,413 


’ PDea-Heap, or ‘Porniatiox, 
vlustralian. Currency Values. 


£3. d £ 8s. -d. £ os. d. ‘£85 da.) £ 8. de 
1901* 12 16 11 t t 13.6 6 26 3 5 
191" 16 8 5 1729 57 1 6 8 419..6°3 |,.35 14 8 
“1921. 3413 4 23 2 2 2 ya 25 3.3 59-16 .7 
1926. 2711 49 22.4 6 1-1 0 23 5 6 50.17 33 
1929 25 11 3 1819 9 Qo17 1 | 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1930 22135 7 13 9 0 015 0 l4 4 0 ‘86 17 (7 
A931 -| . Jl i4¢ 3 1118 6 012 0 1210 6 24.4.9 
1932 9 6 6 12:18 2 O02 1 13:10 3 22.16 9 
: 1933 J1 10 6 17° 3 ~=7 016 2 17:19 9 29 10 2 
‘1034 12 611 15 5 5 0 17:10 16 °3 3 28 10 2 
1935 15 10-6 1307 0 0°19 5 14 «6 6 20 16 11 
4986 17 1 8 1616 1 11°99 17:17:10 3419 6 
1937 19 2°9 20 2 3 1°5 3 21 7 6 40 10 3 

British Currency Values. 

1981 tO 6410 =: 10 .2. 3 0210 1 JO12 4 (20 19 2 
“1982 7.6 5: 10 °3 50 09 6 “10 12 6 17:18 11 
19B3 Ot O-| 13 14 5 012 11 ‘14 07 4 ‘2B Il 4 
1984 ‘917 2 | 12 81l O14.38 , jeds 2 | 2215 4 
1935 W271 | 10 13 3 015 6 11 8 9 !:2316 8 
1936 13.12 9 13 8 4). 017 5 14 5 9 2718 6 
1937 15 5 6 16 $1 3 10 2 ‘17 -1~=«5 15 82 611 

; * Year ended 31st Derember. - + Not-avallable. 


The increase in. the aggregate value. of trade during the decennium, 1902 
to:1911: was: the result -of industrial expansion, and ‘the Jnerease’ in‘(irdde 
between 1911. and.1921 was due in a large measure to enhanced prices. 

Tn 1920-21 the value of imports.was abnormally high, as. a. result. of 
the prompt degpatch of goods ordered abroad during the post war. period 
of trade,.expansion, in anticipation of a curtailment of quantity and pro- 
tracted ..delivery. "After a: decline.in thr following year the value. rose 
rapidly and-remained at a high level for several years. 
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“OVERSEA TRADE, 1900: TO 1256-37. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £ (Stg.) per head of population. 
/The diagrams are ratio graphs. The vertical scale ofeach graph is ‘logarithmic, and'thetcurves rine ‘and 
fall acconding to the percentage of increase or-decrease. Actual values are shown: by.means of the num- 

bers atthe sie of the graphs. ‘ 


"In ‘1929-30 there.was a ‘decline of about 10 per vent., followed’ by sue- 
cessive falls of 54 per cent. in 1980-31 and 29 per cent. ‘in’ 1931-32, when 
the value:(in British currency) was less than 30;percent. of ‘the value 
in!1928429. ‘This rapid ‘decrease followed upon measures taken to ‘discourage 
importations in view::of ‘the ‘effects of :an adverse: trade’ balance upon 
econoniic conditions im :Australia, though tt-was doen: part to .acfalliin 
prices of the goods importcd 
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Tn 1932-33 there was an increase of 27 per cent., and the value in British 

currency was £5,000,000 greater than in the preceding year, and a further 

" Inevease of £1,900,000 in 1933-34 brought the value almost back to the figure 

for 1930-31. The following years showed marked increases; the total for 

1936-37 veached £40,955,861 exceeding that for 1930-31 by more than 
£14,600,000. 


The bulk of the exports are products of the rural industries, and the 
quantities available for export vary with seasonal conditions. Between 
1901 and 1911 the value of exports, increasing with production, rose by 77 
per cent. During the following decade the industries. suffered severely by 
reason of drought and war, which caused a diminution in production, but 
the value of exports continued to rise under the influence of higher prices, 
Fron 1924-25 to 1928-29 the value was maintained at a high level, though 
a downward trend was evident towards the close of this period. 


The decline continued during the next two years, due mainly to a fall 
in prices. The total in 1980-31 was £31,865,000, the lowest since 1914-15, 
and has been exceeded in every succeeding year to 1936-37. The volume 
of exports of staple products was very large in 1931-32, and notwithstanding 
a decline in prices there was an increase in value during the year of over 
£2,800,000. The general level of prices remained low during 1932-33, and 
the increase of £12,000,000 consisted of an addition of £2,000,000 to the 
export value of wool, and of £10,000,000 to bullion and specie. Exports 
declined during the next two years. In 1983-34 increases in the values of 
exports of wool, meat, hides and butter were more than offset by decline 
in the export values of wheat and flour and bullion and specie, the total 
decrease amounting to £4,800,000. There was a further decline in 1934-85 
of £4,500,000, due chiefly to the fall in the price of wool. The total exports 
in 1935-86 amounted to £47,532,000, an increase during the year of 
£9,808,000. Commodities which showed increases were: flour and wheat, 
£1,721,000; wool, £5,394,000; hides and skins, £1,056,000; lead, £487,000; 
and bullion and specie, £2,086,000. There were decreases in butter, eggs 
and cheese, £651,000; bran, pollard and sharps, £166,000; frozen meat, 
including rabbits, £429,000; tallow, £121,000; and tin ingots £102,000. 
Wheat showed increases both in price and volume of exports. The decline 
in the quantity of wool exported was more than compensated by the increase 
in price. In 1986-37 the total exports amounted to £57,308,000, an increase 
of £9,771,000 on the previous year. Items which contributed to this 
increase were: wool, £5,524,000; eggs in shell, £58,000; biscuits, £9,600; 
wheat, £1,157,000; flour, £148,000; bran, pollard and sharps, £46,000; rice, 
£48,000; fruit, £73,000; frozen meat, including rabbits, £360,000; hides and 
skins, £432,0)0; leather, £169,000; gelatine and glue, £14,000; tallow, 
£25,000; coal, £25,000; lead (pig), £237,000; iron and steel, £275,000; 
undressed timber, £106,000, and bullion and specie, £531,000. There were 
decreases in butter, £517,000; cheese, £2,700; and milk, cream, and milk 
foods, £35,800. 


During 1936-87 there were increases both in the volume and the prices 
of wool exported, while the decrease in the quantities of wheat and flour 
exported was more than offset by the increase in the prices of these com- 
modities. There were marked increases in the export prices of hides and 
skins, lead and zinc, 


The values quoted have been stated in Australian currency, which was 
depreciated in relation to the currency of the United Kingdom in 1930-31. 
On the average the addition to the sterling value of exports arising from 
the premium on oversea exchange was nearly 18 per cent. in 1980-31, 27 
Per cent. in 1931-32, and 25 per cent. since 1989-23, 
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Quoted in sterling the value of exports in each of the years 1930-31, and 
1931-32 was approximately £27,000,000 and rose above £37,000,000 in 1932- 
33. It declined to £83,700,000 in 1933-34, with a further decline to 
£30,100,000 in 1934-35. Values increased in each of the following years, 
the totals approximating £38,000,000 in 1935-36 and £45,700,000 in 1936-27. 

An index of the volume of exports, 1920-21 to 1936-37, is shown on page 
60, 


The monthly movement of imports and exports—bullion and specie ex- 
cluded—from July, 1932, to June, 1987, is illustrated in the following 
table :-~- 


Imports. ; Exports. 
(Merchandise.) i (Merchandise,) 
yy 
Month. 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1932 1933 1934, 1935. | 1986 
1933, 1934, | 1935. | 1936. 1937. 1983, 1934. 1935. | 1936. 1937. 
Australian Currency Values. 
£000., £000. £000.) £000.) £000, 4 £000. £CC0.| £000 £ceo; £ C00 
July... ve] 2,243] 2,214) 2,856. 3,497| 4,331] 1,188] 1,899) 1,298) 1,995) 1,738 
August ...| 2,850) 2,709 3,731| 3,794) 4,023] 1,227) 1,939} 1,7C0) 2,090) 1,873 
September ...} 2,500] 2,412) 3,361, 3,517] 3,801) 3,209) 4,414) 2,193) 3,171) 3,502 
October | 2,513] 2,517] 3,394; 3,817| 4,118] 3.414] 4,175) 3,780) 4,366] 4,659 
November — ...} 2,594] 2,581) 3,217] 3,533) 4,184] 3.311] 5,871) 3,713) 5,243] 5,501! 
Deceniber ...{ 2,292} 2,238) 2,912) 3,461) 3,808] 3.670] 3,839] 3,316) 4,794) 6,331 
January ...{ 2,688] 2,837} 3,584! 4,153) 4,293,| 3.333) 5,377} 3,107] 3,838) 3,982: 
February ...| 2,010] 2,385) 2,762) 3,253) 3,347,| 3.940] 2,858) 3,933) 5,170) 6,408: 
March ... ...| 2,269! 2,570) 3,963) 3,799) 4,286) 3.884) 3,514) 2,706) 5,253) 5,459- 
April... ...| 2,146] 2,556) 2,780) 3,394) 4,846) 2.054) 1,596; 3,754) 2,123] 5,158: 
May ... ..| 2,288] 2,793} 3,325] 3,816) 3,727], 1,941) 1,475) 2,351) 2,373] 4,282 
June ,,, ..-| 2,890] 3,125} 3,195] 3,474] 4,964]| 1,739} 1,405) 2,975) 2,127] 2,889: 
28,783! 30,936! 39,030! 43,508 49,1731: 32,910 39,362: 34,826 42,543' 51,782 
British Currency Values. 
July... .. | 1,797] 1,767] 2,28°| 2,795] 3,45° 946) 1,516] J,038C| 1,597] 1,388 
August .. | 2,270) 2,163} 2,976] 3,02'| 3,215 98(| 1,548] 1,35f] 1,666) 1,495 
September ..| 1,99] 1,925) 2,68] 2,80f| 3,036|/ 2.56£) 3,524) 1,753) 2,535] 2,796 
October .. | 2,00€] 2,010} 2,71€| 3,047) 3,284!) 2,72F] 3,334] 3,01€| 3,48/| 3,720 
November  .. | 2,073] 2,061) 2,56} 2,82€| 3,30]|| 2,64¢) 4,688] 2,964] 4,18¢] 4,392 
December .. | 1,838C) 1,787) 2,326} 2,76¢) 3,04C|| 2,930] 3,065] 2,648) 3,82") 5,055 
January «| 2,14€| 2,265] 2,823) 3,31€| 3,427]| 2,661) 4,203) 2,480) 3,064] 3,179 
February | 1,605] 1,904} 2,205] 2,598) 2,672] 3.14€} 3,080] 3,140] 4,12¢| 5,116 
- March ... .».{ 1,812] 2,052} 3,164) 3,082) 3,422|, 3,101] 2,806] 2,160) 4,194] 4,359 
April... | 1,713] 2,041) 2,220) 2,71C} 3,470] 1.640) 1,274] 2,998] 1,695} 4,118 
May ... ...| 1,827] 2,229] 2,655) 3,047) 2,976], 1,550) 1,178] 1,877] 1,895] 3,419 
June ... «| 1,908] 2,495) 2,551) 2,773) 3,963]! 1,388] 1,121] 2,375) 1,698] 2,306 
‘ 
22,981] 24,699 31,162 34,737| 39,260}: 26,275 eel 27,805 33,966) 41,343 


The volume of exports is greater during the months September to March 
than in the other months. It rises after the opening of the wool sales in 
August or September, and becomes more active as the wheat arrives at the 
seaboard and the production of butter expands. As a general rule the in- 
flow of imports is fairly even throughout the year. 


MoveMeNt oF Gorn. 


The annual values of imports and exports shown on page 44 melude con- 
signments of bullion and specie (mainly gold). which m some years were 
very large, e.g., the exports of 1926-27 and 1952-38. These consignments 
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are to be regarded as-relating to the trade of the Commonwealth rather than 
of New South Wales—even the gold of current production, because only a 
very small proportion of the Australian output-is produced in. this State. 


In the following ‘statement of oversea trade, imports and: exports of 
bullion and specie ave distinguished. from thuse of other commodities:— 


i 
Impo.ts, : Exports. 
7 \ = 

Year j | Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. 

ended | i , | 

80th | wy. | Bullion thse eo 2B, _ 

Tine: 3 Mer and All | ae All 
chanilise.; Specie Imports, | Anstra- Atra- Exports 
| , : jan Pro-| Other. | Total. |lian Pro-| Other. | Total, 

i : ‘| duce, duee, 
— re nS eee Meets A 23, ee 2 i ES wet 
{ £000 ; £000 ; £000 || sovo £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Auatvruliun Currency Values. 
WO1L* 25,089 1,254 | 27,343 26,657, 1,126 | 27,783 3,281 1,007 4,378 | 32,161 
1921 7...) 72,487 29 | 72,466 44,533 4,284 | 48,817 3,770 16 8,785 | 52,602 
1926 ...! 63,630 j 380 | 64,010 |} 48,314] 2,421 | 50,735 | 3,352 15 | 3,267 | 54,002 
1928... 64,272 800 | 65,072 47,422 2,380 | 49,802 2,072 9 2,081 | 51,888 
1929 ...) 63,281 210 | 63,401 .)| 46,994 2,089 | 49,083 177 20 206 | 49,289 
1930... 56,927 293 57,180 29,744 } 1,884] 81,628) 4,134 ta 4,134 | 35,762 
1931...) 29,5388 270 29,817 28,885 1,289 80,174 1,462 229 1,691 31,865 
1982 4,4, BR 442 606 | 23,048 29,734 1,078 | 30.812 Bald 472 3,886 | 34,608 
* 49930... 28,783 1.066 | 29.840 32,021 889 | 32,010") 12,498 1,205 | 13,708 | 46,618 
1984 =... 80,986 1,829 | 32,265.|' 33,602 760 | 89,862 1,308: 1,672 2,880.) 42,249 
1935 ...! 39,031 | 1,867 | 40,898 | 38,993 828 | 34,896] 1,170] 1,733] 2,903 | 37,720 
1930 ...; 42,508 1,870 4587S y 47,405 1,047 | 42,542 2,146 1,845 4,990 | 47,582 
1037... £9,173 | 2,124 J 61,2077) 50,484 3,208 | 51,782 3,436:] 2,085 5,621 | 57,303 
British Currencu Values. 
we 26,071 240 | 26,311 | 24,603 1,098 | 25,701 | 1,142 179 1,321 | 27,022 
| 18,309. 398 | 18,797 23,325 845 | 24,170-| 2,734 378 3.112 | 27,282 
+ 22,981 850 | 23.881 25,565 710 | 26,276 1.998 964 | 10,962 | 37,237 
oe 699 1,061 | 25,760 || 80,820 €07 | 31,427 1,046 1,258 2,304 ] 33,7381 
81,162 1,491 32, 658 | 27,144 661 | 27,805 936 1,386 2,822 | 30,127 
34,737 1,493 30, 250 33,130 836 | 33,986: 2,510) 1,476 8,902 | 37,068 
it 39,260 1, 496 40,056 40,307 1,086 | 41,343 2,748 1,668 4,416 | 45,759 
1 q i 


* Year ended 3lst December, 


The Federal Government..imposed restrictions upon the movement of 
gold, during. the war period, and. its embargo. upon export was not 
-removed until April, 1925. In the earlier part of ‘that year the Australian 
“pound was:at a:premium ini :relation to: sterling, and: a large quantity of 
‘gold ‘was imported. from the: United. States. Subsequently the movement 

was reversed, and in .1926-27' the exports from New South Wales to the 
United States included gold: specie to. the value of £10,000,000. 


The. export of; gold again became subject ‘to ‘approval by the Conmon- 
oi wealth authorities-in January, 1920; and during the last seven years large 
amounts have been transmitted, abroud 


Imports,of bullion and specie consist mainly of gold-from New Guinea, 
Papua-and New Zealand. The imports in 1933-34 consisted of gold valued 
at £999,621 (sterling), silver £61,385 and bronze £146; and included gold 
of the value of £892,104.from New Guinea, £38,939 from Papua, and 
£55,198 from New Zealand. In the following year imports were gold 
£1,475,029, silver £15,755 and bronze £70. The gold included £1,368,409 
from New Guinea, £82,887 from Papua and £58,841. from New Zealand. 
Imports of bullion and specie during, 1935-36 amounted to £1,493,182 
(sterling), of which £1,414,619 was gold, and £78,536 ‘silver.. The gold 
included £1,186,911 from New Guinea, £98,086: from New Zealand, and 
£49,521 from Papua. In 1986-87 bullion and syecie of the value of 
£1,696,214 was imported. In: this was included gold valued at £1,662,897 
and ‘silver, and bronze £33,317. Of the gold, £148,952 came from : Fiji, 
$1,350,241 from New Guinea, £74,825 fron: New Zealand, and £88,552 -frem 
Papua. 
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The exports in 1932-33 valued in Australian currency were as follows:, - 
Gold, £13,844,888; silver, £352,034; and bronze £5,268. .The shipments to. - 
the United Kingdom were valued at £11,486,094 and to the United States 
at £2,199,;406. 


In.1933-84 exports cousisted of gold £2,646,457, silver £230,335 and. bronze 
£2,704. ‘Phe aggregate value was £2,879,586, and shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at £2,808,996, 


Exports in 1934-35 amounted to £2,903,508, of which £2,774,203 was gold, 
£127,774. silver, and £1,529: bronze. Of the gold-the United Kingdom took 
£2, 769,479, 


The total value of bullion and specie exported in 1935-86 was £4,989,562, 
of which £4,857,288 was gold. Of the latter the United Kingdom took 
£965,983, France, £301,898, and the United States of America, £8,589,407: 
In 1986-87 bullion and: specie of the value: of £5;520,528 was: exported, of 
which £5,425,582 was gold, £94,410.silver, and £536 bronze. Of the gold, 
£5,268,229 was shipped to the United States, £131,618 to the United King- 
dom, and £27,785 to France. 


j Direction or TrabE, 


The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to and of exports 
from the principal countries during the last three years. Payticulars 
regarding the imports relate to the country of origin and the values .of 
imports and exports are expressed respectively in British and Australian: 
currencies :— 


Oversea [mports (Country of Origin). Oversea Iixparts. 
Country. ee 
1984-35. | 1935-36, | 1036-37, | 1934-35. 1935-36, 1936-37, 
£ stg. Este. | £ste. £A gs ga 

United Kingdom ... w.. 12,558,336 | 18,166,663 | 15,709,973 | 16,401,524 | 16,111,579 | 18,584,309 
Canada ane one al 1,632;609 | 2,192,466 2,753,414 506,172 669,258 830,138 
Union of South Africa ,,, 89, 79.4 161,404 143,673 110,591 126,072 134,483 
India and the East wt 1,846,106 1,968,106 2,415,117 916,880 825,386 1;020,442 
New Zealand te wil 675,369 756,319 653,071 | 2,274,509 | 2,732,849 | 5,652,155 
*Sonth Sea. Islands wf 1,718)347 | 1,722,179 23222, 754 1,069,989 1,376,760 1,468,618 
Other British Possessions, 157,194 231,373 211,480 280,014 606,418 988,736 

Total, British 1 18,677,745 | 20,248,510 | 24,109,487 | 21,750,069 | 22,347,317 | 26,087,881 

pte : ex : 

Belgium... ove aa 225;016 267,039 382,700 2,567,275 3,329,871 3,736,337 
France oo tee ave 414,194 892,216 437,978 2,096,138 3,024,567 3,434,265 
Germany ... ave va 953,137 1,264,055 1,587,567 722,530 1,015,973 2,016,443 
Italy oe eee oe 210,896 141,299 147,432 409,041 413,888 2,388,776 
Netherlands ee re 260,327 302,836 461,947 569,917 483,703 680,144 
Norway... i, _ 196,659 184,202 190,025 2.922 4,368 53;001 
Sweden ry ove aide 336,174 356,081 402,501 62,012 64,783 193,220 ‘ 
Switzerland... we Prt 190,833 245,833 256,365 162,805 82,825 115,263 
Other European ... arr ‘600,084 621,296 628,866 783,633 1,169,516 etre ne 
United States and Hawail,..) 5,305,178 6,303,805 6,389,152 1,332,989 6,404,579 | 10,460,607. 
Japan He wi T")) 2:117,485 | 2,220,430 | 1,752,259 | 4,746,945 | 6,928,064 | 4,194)480- 
Netherlands Kast Indies ..,! 1,854,917 | 1,981,341 | 2,382,312 408,025 397,582 446,583 
China and other Eastern 

Countries ae one 275,761 6374015: . 677,193. | 1;667,654 1,373,616 726,391 
South ‘Sea Islands ... sie 13,817 7:22:96) 65,408 ‘321,162 362,226 431,361 
Other Foreign ‘Countries ,, 248,038 173;668 220,893 a 163,815 138,722 286,055 

Total; Forelgn vee) 48,241,506 | 15,197,005 -] 15;982,603:') 15,070,183 | 25,184,883 | 30,614,631 
Outside Packages and -Con- j : 

tniners ae ees 763,540 784,345 863,771, one ase 

“Total, All Countaties vy 32,652,791 | 86,290,461 |-40,055,861 | 37,729,282 | 47,532,200 | 57,802,512 


“* Tneludes New Guinen and Papua, 
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In the oversea trade of New South Wales the value of the goods to aul 
from the United Kingdom exceeds the trade with any other country. In 
1986-37 imports valued at £15,709,978 or 88.38 per cent. of the total imports 
were the products of the United Kingdom. Exports shipped to that country 
were valued at £18,584,309, representing 82.4 per cent. of the total exports. 
The corresponding proportions in 1921 were imports 45.5 per cent. and 
exports 39.2 per cent. The figures shown in respect of trade with the United 
Kingdom are exclusive of imports from and exports to the Irish Free State. 

Direct trade with European countries other than the United Kingdom 
in 1936-37 consisted of imports valued at £4,496,684 or 10.9 per cent., and 
exports valued at £14,193,068 or 24.8 per cent. The value of imports from 
the Continent of Europe in 1920-21 was £5,546,598, the value of exports 
thereto was £7,945,366, and the reljative proportions were 7.6 per cent. of 
imports and 15.1 per cent. of exports. 


OVERSEA IMPORTS, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1910 TO 1936-37, 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £100,000 sterling. The diagram is a ratio graph. 
The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall according to the percentage of increase 
or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


The interchange between New South Wales and British countries usually 
shows a pronounced excess of imports from tle United Kingdom, Canada, 
India and Ceylon and an excess of exports to New Zealand and the Scuth 
Sea Islands. In 1932-33, when a large amount of gold was shipped, and in 
each year since there has been an excess of exports to the United Kingdom. 
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Trade with most of the foreign countries with which the interchange is 
large, e.g., France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan, results in an 
excess of exports. In contrast there is usually an excess of* imports from 
the United States and Netherlands East Indies. In 1986-37 the exports 
to the United States exceeded the imports owing to heavy gold shipments 
during that year. 


The following statement shows the value in British currenzy of British 
and foreign oversea imports in each of the last nine years a8 compared 
with the annual average values in the four quinquennial periods between 
1911 and 1981. 


Value of Oversea Imports, according to Country of Origin—Anntal Average. 
(British Currency) 


Period. 1 : ‘ Total 
Unttea | Other Total |Continent) United Other Total | Imports 
Kingdom British | ‘British of States of | Japan. | Foreign] Foreign 
Bd0M) countries Empire | Enrope. | America Countzics| Countries 


£060 | £000 | £000 | £000) £000 | £000 | £000} £000] £000 
1911 to 1915-16* .../14,006 | 4,450 /18,465 | 4,541 | 5,479 662 | 1,393 | 12,075 | 30,640 
1916-17 to 1920-21 |17,227 | 7,870 | 24,597,| 2,825 |11,979 | 2,747 | 2,938 | 20,489 | 45,086 
1921-22 to 1925-26 | 25,068 | 7,396 | 32,464 | 5,674 14,405 | 1,951 | 2,884 |24,914 | 57,378 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 21,705 | 7,566 | 29,271 | 6,802 | 14,210 | 2,075 | 3,570 | 26,657 ) 56,189} 
1928-29 +s. /23,619 | 8,449 | 32,068 | 7,760 | 16,884 | 2,391 | 4,388 |31,423 |63,491 
1929-30 «+1 [22,200 | 7,246 | 29,446 | 7,143 | 13,947 | 2,080 | 3,904 |27,074 |57,130T 
1930-31 «| 9,555 | 3,642 | 13,197 | 3,564 | 5,582 | 1,108 | 2,165 [12,419 |26,311+ 
1931-32 e«s{ 6,791 | 3,242 | 10,033 | 2,481 | 3,278 | 1,141 | 1,403 ) 8,803 | 18,797} 
1932-33 «| 9,266 | 4,241 | 18,507 | 3,130 | 3,524 | 1,531 | 1,534 | 9,719 | 23,831} 
1933-34 .-./ 10,013 | 4,804 | 14,817 ] 2,912 | 3,679 | 1,600 | 2,157 |10,348 | 25,760¢ 
1934-35 .+.{ 12,559 | 6,119 | 18,678 | 3,396 | 5,304 ) 2,117 | 2,395 | 18,212 | 32,653t 
1935-36 ..»| 18,167 | 7,082 | 20,249 | 3,768 | 6,392 | 2,220 | 2,817 |15,197 | 36,230 
_ 1936-37 «+ {15,710 | 8,399 | 24,109 | 4,496 | 6,389 | 1,752 | 3,346 | 15,983 | 40,956 


Per cent. of Total Oversea Imports, 


1911 to 1915-16* ...| 45-9 14:6 60-5 149 179 2-2 4-5 39-5 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 38-2 16-4 54-6 | 6-2 26°6 6-1 6-5 45:4 100 
1921-22 to 1925-26 43-7 12-9 56-6 9-9 25-1 3-4 5-0 43-4 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 38-8 13-5 52:3 12-2 254 3:7 6-4 47-7 109 
1928-29 vee} 37-2 13:3 50-5 | 12-2 26:6 3:8 6-9 49:5 100 
1929-80 ef 39-3 12:8 52-1 12.6 24:7 3-7 6-9 47-9 100 
1930-31 ew] 373 14-2 51-5 13-9 21:8 4:3 8-5 48-5 100 
1931-32 ve] 370 77 54°7 13°5 179 62 TT 45:3 100 
1932-33 see 3909 18-2 58-1 13:5 15-2 6:6 6-6 41-9 100 
1933-34 ve] 398 19-1 58-9 11-6 14:6 6-4 8-5 41-1 100 
1934-35 vel 894 19:2 58°6 10:7 16°6 6-6 75 41-4 100 
1935-36 «| 388 18°3 67-1 10°6 18-0 6:3 8:0 42:9 100 
1936-37 ef 39-2 20°9 60-1 11:2 15:9 44 84 39:9 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1913, and years ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 


{Includes outside packages since 1st January, 1930, not included in previous columns viz., £610,219 in 
January-June. 1980, £695,067 in 1930-31, £461,244 in 1931-32, £604,652 in 1932-33, £595,497 in 1933-34, [is 
£783,040 In 1934-35, £784,346 in 1935-36, and £863,771 in 1936-37. 1% 


The imports of British origin represent 60 per cent. of the total, and 
more than two-thirds of the British goods are imported from the United 
Kingdom. The proportion of imports from the continent of Europe, which 
had risen slowly up to 1930-81, declined from 13.9 per cent. in that year 
to 11.2 per cent. in 1936-37. Importations from the United States in- 
creased very rapidly during the war period and represented 26.6 per cent. 
of the total in 1928-29. There hag since been a decline to 15.9 per cont., 
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but this country still ranks.second as a source of imports. The. proper 
tion: of. Japanese: -goods,: formerly between 3 per cent. and 4 per. Bier in- 
ereased. to: 6.3. -per San in 1925-86, but. fell to. 4.4-per cent. in: j-0%, 
"Phe bulk of the goods.classed:as “other foreign” are imported. from: ee 


londs: East; Indies, the. proportion. in 1936-37 being 8.4 percent. 


The following comparison relates to the annual value in Australian 
eurrency. of oversea ‘exports trom. New South: Wales to. British and foreign 
countries since- 1911 :— 


Value of Oversea Exports to British and Foreign Countries--Annual Ayerag o.|i 
(Australian Currency) 


Total 


Period. United Other | Total: |Continent| United Other Total [Exports 
a ai a British | British. of States.of | Japan,. | Foreign | Foreign 
MECO™! Countries| Empire | Europe | America Countries| Countries 


£000 £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 
1911. t0,1915-16* ..,| 18,212 | 5,069 |18,281 | 8,117 | 4,002 | 1,335 | 1,673 | 15,127 | 33,408 
T9TG6-17 to 1920-21: |.22,279 |11, 778 | 34,057 | 8,349'| 6,688 | 2,895.| 2,722 | 15,654 | 49,711 
V92QT-=22 to 1924-26...) 16,614. | 6,217 | 22,831. | 14,656.| 5,109 | 5,066 °| 2,002: | 26,833 .| 49,664 
1996-27 to 1930-31: | 12,983.) 5,364 |18,347 | 14,967.| 5,714 | 6,098 | 2,176:| 27,965. | 46,302 


1929-29 «| 18,01L | 6,037 | 19,048 | 17,732.) 3,166. | 6,391 | 2,952: | 30,241: |49,28y 
1929-80; —.../ 11,623! | 5,566.}17,189 | 10,886.) 2,391 | 2,785 | 1,511 |) 18,573: | 35,762 
1930-31: ...| 11,285:.| 4,223 | 15,508. | 8,632‘) 1,555.) 4,297 | 1,873 | 16,357 |31,865 
1931-32: ... | 18,695 | 4,342 | 18,040 | 6,417.) 3,189 |: 5,045 | 2,004 | 16,658: | 34,698 
1932-33. «..| 22,846 .| 4,625 | 26,971 | 8,938.:| 2,983.) 4,642°| 3,079 | 19,642: | 46,613 
1933-34 ...| 16,128.| 4,663 | 20,786.'| 12,979‘) 1,190‘} 5,996-) 1,291 | 21,456 | 42,242 
1934-35 ... | 16,492 | 5,267. 121,759 | 7,425.| 1,828 | 4,747°| 2,470 | 15,970 | 37,729 
1933-36: . [16,150 | 6,236.) 22,347.'| 9,579] 6,402.| 6,929°| 2,275 | 25,186. | 47,532 
1936-37: .., |} 18,584.) 8,104. | 26,688,:| 14,169'|.10,457 | 4,194) 1,795 | 30,616 | 57,303 


Per Cent. or Tora, Oversea ExXPorts. 


TOIL to 1915-16*....|  39-5- 15-2 54-7 24-3 12:0 4-0 5-0 45:3 | 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 44-8 23-7 68-5 6-7 13:5 58 5-5 31:5 | 100 
“1921-22 to. 1925-26 33-5 125.) 46:0. 29-5 10-3:; 10-2 4-0 54-0 |, 100: 
1926-27 to.1930-31 28-0 11-6 39-6 32:3 12:3 11-0 4:8:| 60:4] 100 
1928-29 el 2664 12-2 38-6 36-0 6-4 13-0: 6-0 61:4] 100" 
1929-30 veel 3265 15-6 48-1 380-4 9-5. 7:8 4:2°| 51/9] 100° 
1930-31 o| 36°4 13°3 48:7) 27:1 49°) 13:5- 5:8 51:3 | 100 
1931-32 ve] 89°5 12°5"| 62-01) 185 9:2) 145 58 48°0'; 100 
1932-33 wl 479 10:0 67-9'; 19-2 6-4 9-9" 6-6 42-1 | 100 
1933-84 vel 382 110:| 49°25) 30°7 2°8 14:2: 31 508} 100 
1984135 eel 4307 140) 57-7'| 19:7 35 12:6: 6:5 42-3.) 100 
1935-36 w{ 33°9 13+1 47-01) 20-2 13-6 14:6; 4:7 53:0 | 100 : 
1936-37 vee| 324 14:2:| 466 24:7°| 18:3 73: 31 63:4.) 100 os 


* Calandar years 1911 to 1913 and years ended 30th June, 1916 and 1916,'. 


Tn: 1988-34 exports to. British. countries: declined. below. 50: per:cent., and: 
those to the Continent: of''Europe: increased: ‘absolutely : and: irelatively- in 
consequence of a rise in prices of wool which is the principal item of 
trade. In 1934-35 there was'a considerable decline in the::total. export 
trade ‘of the State due, principally; to: the fall in. the. prices: of wool. 
British countries-which take a greater: variety of products took: mearly::58 
per cent: of the exports and the Continent of Europe 19.7% ‘per-cent.. In 
cach:..of: the following years there was a large imcrease: in the :value-cf 
wool‘ exported: and: the: proportion: of:itotal exports taken; bythe. United 
Kingdom fell: to-32:4 per. cent: in 1936-87. 
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The United States of America, which usually provides more than one-fifth 
of the imports, has taken only a smnall proportion of exports except: when 
gold of considerable value is included, e.g; £2,000, 000 in. 1981-32 and 1932- 
. 38, £3,589,407 in 1935-86, and £5,268,229'in 1986-87. 


In the trade with. Eastern countries the. value. of. imports exeeeded 
£9,000,000 in 1920-21 and 1929-30, and then declined, In 1936- 37 imports 
exoeeded £7,200,000. Exports, on the other hand, increased and in 1936-37 
the value was £6,397,000, as compared - with: £5,846,000 in 1920- 21 and 
£6,125,000:' in 1980-31. 


Excluding the export of bullion and specie, the distribution of the mer- 
chandise exported ‘during 1986-87 was as follows:—British countries ‘51 
per ceut., including 86 per cent. to the United Kingdom and foreign coun- 
tries 49 per cent. including 27 per cent. to Europe, 8 per cent. to Japan, 
and 10 per cent. to the United States of America. 


ARTICLES OF IMpor'r.. 


A classification of the oversea goods imported: into New South Wales 
during 1928-29 and the last three years is shown in: the following table. 
The items are grouped in: accordance with -a: statistical classification of 
imports adopted: by the Department of Trade and Customs, and vaiues are 
expressed: in British--currency. 


Olngsification of Oversea Imports. | 1928-29. 1934-35, | 1935-36, | 1936-37. 
£ stg. | £ stg. £ stg. £ stg. 

Foudstufts of. Animal Origin... | 1,126,533 613,118 782,817 747,987 
Foodstults of Vegetable Origin, Beve er- ; 2 

ages (non-alcoholic), ete.. ...[ 8,445,517 | 1,768,894] 1,844,278 | 2,231,632 
Spiritnous and Alcoholic Liquors | 1,040,186 379,645} 484,852 415,738 
Tobacco and: Preparations. thereof: 1,905,452 | . 1,008,640) 1,175,976 | 1,246,087 
Live Animals ... ra 118,334 105,788 88,749 130,505 
Animal Substances not: Foodstuffs. 665,708 385,703 471,579 420,624 
Vegetable Substances and Unmanu- 

factured Fibres. ... iat vel 1,776,112 1,103,782) 1,191,411 | 1,607,619 
Apparel . wat ist one ..{ 2,512,082 569,577 607,560 615,687 
Textiles ... ...] 10,031,607 5,410,438] 5,149,719 | 5,588,497 
Yarns anc Manufactured Fibres! {2,280,143 1,119,585] 1,062,704 | 1,053,353 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes.. aie veel 4,398,111 1,810,188). 2,244,333 | 2,624,898 
Paints and Varnishes: . “ 397,543 200, 355, 297,767 360,394. 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores 

and Concentrates) a iis 402,354 213,795 245,919 235,243 
Machines and Machinery _... .-| 7,206,591 2,956,920! 4,099,735 | 5,271,006 
Metals and Metal Manufactires other 

than Machinery ... ..| 10,996,937 4,570,181] 5,421,004 | 6,010,014 
Rubber and Rubber Manufactures wef 1,219;534 | 400,747 582,757 |. 768,661 
Leather and Leather Manufactures ... 168,083 |. , 49,939 55,047 69,194 
Wood aud Wicker... ...| 2,655,612 | 842,988) 835,335 857,808 
Earthenware, China, Glass, ete... 1,159,811 |, 598,440 698,319 |. 768,967 
Paper’... “| -92346;801 | 1,456,174] 1,568,036-| 1,846,784 
Stationery and Paper Mannfactures 1,282,106 | 720,053, = 777,662 812,925 
Jéwellery, Tamepienes) and Fancy} 

Goods 1,342,620 |} 466,046) 552,260 594,266 
Optical, Sur; gical, -and’ Scientific In- ; 

struments ... 891,186 721,974 794,150.|. 842,048 
Drugs, Chemicals, and’ Fertilisers. . ta ‘| * 1,828,589: 1,414,925; 1,594,712 | 1,654,709 
Miscellaneous .,, ...| 2,188,098 1,464,493) 1,426,252 | 1,621,260 
Outside Packages and Containers... ae 763,540 784,346 | 863,771 
Bullion and Specie... ave es 210,528 1,490,854 1,498,182 | 1,696,214 

Total Imports ... ...| 63,491,123 | 32,652,791) 36,230,461 “40,958, 861 


© Not-rucordéd, 
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During 1936-37 the group consisting of machinery, metals and metal 
manufactures was credited with £11,281,017 or 27 per cent. of the imports. 
Next in order was the group, apparel, textiles and yarns with £7,257,587, . 
or 18 per cent.; then foodstuffs, spirituous liquors and tobacco, £4,641,414, 
or 11 per cent.; paper and stationery, £2,659,709, or 6 per cent.; and oils, 
fats and waxes, £2,624,898, or 6 per cent. Of the increase of £4,725,400 
in the total imports during 1936-87 machines aud machinery accounted 
for £1,171,271; metals and metal manufactures, £559,019; textiles, 
£438,778; vegetable substances and unmanufactured fibres, £416,208; food- 
stuffs of vegetable origin, etc., £387,354; paper, stationery and paper manu- 
factures, £314,011; oils, fats and waxes, £880,565; and rubber aad rubber 
manufactures, £235,904, There were increases in all other groups except 
spirituous and alcoholic liquors, animal substances not foodstuffs, yarns 
and manufactured fibres, and stones and minerals. 


The value of imports in the textile group in 1928-29 was over £14,809,000. 
It fell below £6,000,000 in 1930-31, but subsequent fluctuations were net so 
pronounced as in other large groups, such as metals and machinery. A 
comparative statement of the principal items in the textile group and in 
smaller groups such as paper, fancy goods, etc., is shown below :— 


{ 
Items of Import. 1928-29. 1933-34. 1934--35, 1935-36. 1956-37. 


£ stg. £ stg. Lstg.| ££ stg. £ stg. 


Socks and Stockings .., 793,114 4,389 9,124 13,856 14,576 
Piece Goods ns wis 7,874,705 | 3,719,887 | 4,806,912) 3,964,920 | 4,241,560 
Floor Coverings .., ee 1,066,508 354,820 476,568} 562,223 652,575 


Bags and Sacks ... 0a. 1,239,308 | 552,391 | 449,569] 514,567 | 522,539 


Yarns 952,427 415,970 599,476) 487,009 458,767 


hm & hh bh & 


Other Apparel, Textiles, ete, 2,897,770 | 1,005,142 | 1,257,953) 1,277,408 | 1,367,690 


Total Apparel, Textiles, £/14,823,832 | 6,052,599 | 7,099,602) 6,819,983 | 7,257,537 
Yarns and Manufac- 
tured Fibres, 


( tons 75,486 60,466 75,697 82,502 102,292 
Printiag Paper .,. 
£) 1,440,864 744,018 860,116) 933,214 | 1,141,862 


Books (Printed) ... eee 533,999 325,933 363,242) 417,925 428,810 


Jewellery and Precious 
Stones. 
Cinematograph Filns .,, 


493,445 88,086 117,315} = 150,190 180,437 


£ 

Glass and Glassware... £/ 529,258 167,793 226,813] 273,907 316,808 
£ 
£ 


229,072 449,494 388,23]; 433,436 429,213 


“ 


The group comprised by metals, machinery and other metal manu- 
factures was formerly the most important in point of value. In 1928-29 
the value was £18,203,000, and in 1931-32 only £2,660,000, In 1936-87 it 
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rose to £11,281,017, and held first place during that year. A summary of 
the principal items in the group is shown below, with similar details re- 
lating to petrol and lubricating oil, rubber, timber and copra. The valucs 


are stated in British currency. 


1935-36, 


Items of Import. 1923-29, | 1934.-35, | 1936-37. 

Elcctrical Machinery and Appliances £] 3,442,028 | 1,258,345 | 1,556,530 | 2,060,189 
y p ; 

Other Machinery ¢| 3,764,568 | 1,698,575 | 2,543,205 | 3,210,817 

Total, Machinery £| 7,206,591 | 2,956,920 | 4,099,735 | 5,271,006 

; No. 6,719 953 an 335 

Motor car—Bodlics ... g| 690,461 74,985 62,476 35,773 

; No.| 33'559| 14.787| 21,897! 23,100 

Chassis—Unassemblod 4 "sl 9 973/573 | 1,171,311 | 1,628,290 | 1,841,800 

No 2/641 510 621 500 

Assembled ...5 ""’s! 447’593| 86,223 | 103,852 | 98,839 

Other Vehicles and Parts a £] 1,292,538 476,074 573,029 794,789 

Total, Vehicles and Parts £| 5,374,098 | 1,808,593 | 2,367,647 | 2,771,201 

= ' ewt.| 1,478,360 | 709,871} 21,440 | 705,867 

Tron and stecl—Plate and Sheet... 4 s} 1250,034 703,283 870,516 807,697 

Other _ ae £| 567,186 409,059 353,185 381,685 

” ewt.| 556.256 | 150,579 | 87,118 | 95,998 

Pipes and ‘Tubes ait | 671,207 | 174,101 | 126,673 | 156,132 

Other Metals and Metal Manufactures £) 3,134,377 1,475,145 | 1,702,983 | 1,893,296 

pen sowt| 676,414 | 349,643 | 366,817 | 418,226 

P ws vo gt 651683 | 133,630} 200,386 | 338,331 

me A gal. [72,200,636 [64,105,347 {73,640,100 |83,944,632 

Oils—Petroloum Spirit, ete. ‘| g'607,151 | 832,209 | 1,115,888 | 1,367,719 

ails gal. [26,980,605 |25,228,128 |28,556,639 [31,668,456 

” | '378,348 | 246,755 | 295,967 | 331,354 

er ee gal. | 6,576,245 | 5,171,037 | 5,045,217 | 5,582,135 

Lubricating (Mineral) =.) '} "B06 ;596 | 240,195 | 249,519 ) 279,113 

fos : ewt| 126,659 | 105.579 | 130,342 | 148,525 

Rubber—Crude and Waste = g)_ 96,443 | 292,184 | 410,306 | 642,207 

_ ib. | 1,282,042 | 101,818] 88,743 | 137,202 

Ayres E nevnahs “|g 71743858 9,928 6.404 | 10,760 

; (000 sup. ft, 179,595 | 166,124 | 192,579 | 187,023 

Cinihes Uiidrcesedict “ai ¢| 1,821,245 | 682,284 | 666,786 | 674,016 


Notwithstanding a marked increase as compared with the previous year, 
the value of imports of vehicles and parts in 1936-37 was £2,602,894 
below the value in 1928-29. The quantity of petrol, refined and crude, 
imported in 1986-37 was 17 per cent. greater than in 1928-29, but the value 
was £5 per cent. less owing to decreases in prices. 
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The number of vessels (other than yachts, launches, etc.), included in 
the imports was twelve in 1928-29, three in 1932-33, five in 1933-34, seven 
in 1934-35, 3 in 1985-36, and 6 in 1936-37; this item is included in the 
miscellaneous group. 


The imports of foods and narcotics consist for the most part of tropical 
products, tinned fish, spirits and tobacco. Details are shown below, the 
values being stated in British currency: — 


:Ttems of Import. 1928-29, 1934-35, 1035-36, 1986737, 
t 


Th. 12,257,172 |10,338,735 !13,120,711 |13,778,784 
Fish, in tins 
£ 


568,319 294,612 | .3856,557 368,195 


Ib, 28,732,712 {27,809,304 |26,752,815 129,873,656 
Tea 
£| 2,114,514 | 1,268,997 | 1,288,627 | 1,560,530 
gal. | 650,133 | 288,721] 399,183 | 310,048 
Whisky 4 
| 744;368 | 310,581 | 407,326 | 334,997 
Other Foods .and Beverages av £/ 2,185,045 882,467 4,009,437 | 1,131,605 


i(1b. 17,808,558 |12,317,161 |13,998,843 |15,314,733 
Tobacco, Cigars, ete. a we ; 
; Lsl.1,905,482 | 1,008,640 | 1,175,976 | 1,246,087 


Total, Foods, Beverages and 
Tobacco... eas £) 7,517,718 | 3,765,297 | 4,237,923 | 4,641,414 


‘Although the quantity of tea imported in ‘1986-37 was greater by 4 per 
cent, than in 1928-29, the value was 36: per cent..lewer. As compared with 
1928-29 the quantity of tobacco. imported in 1984-35 decreased by 31 per cent. 
and the value -by 47 per cent. In. 1935-36 the quantity and value imported 
increased by 14 per cent. amd 17 per: cent. respectively, and in 1936-87 
there were further increases of {9 per.cent..and 6 per cent. respectively. 
Imports of whisky dropped ‘from 650,138 (proof) gallons in 1928-29 ‘to 
810,048 (proof) gallons in 1936-87 under the combined influence of higher 
customs duties and reduced demand. As compared with 1985-36 the 
imports of whisky in 1936-87 showed decreases of 22-per cent...and 18 per 
cent. respectively in quantity and -value. 


ARTICLES OF EXPORT, 


Raw materials form the great bulk of the oversea exports of Australian 
produce from New South Wales. In regard to such commodities as wool, 
wheat, etc. the quantity available for export depends mainly on local 
seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial, metals is influenced 
to a greater extent by market prices as a movement up or down reacts 
promptly onthe productive activity. The quantity and-value of the prin- 
cipal commodities exported -from New South Wales during each of the 
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fast three years are shown below in comparison with the annual averages 
during the. five years ended 30th June, 1929, z.¢., the period-of prosperous 
trading which immediately preceded the.decline due to world-wide de- 
pression. 


Oversea Exports.of Australlan Produce from New South ‘Wales. 


Quantity, Value (Australian Currency). 
‘Items of Export. Annual | Annual 
Average Average i 
1924-26 | 1984-35.) 1935--36.| 1936-37, |/1924-25 |1934-35/1935-36/1036-B7 
to to 
1928-29, 1928-29 
Thousands; omitted, 
f & & & & 
Wool—Greasy ... .. —-Yb.] 802,625 | 381,784 | 318,409 {337,510 |/- 24,902 |14;650 |19,421 | 24,601 ° 
Scoured ... ve Ib.]. 21,805 |..23,765 | 26,607 | 24, 2,495 | 1,676 | 2,203 |. 2,501 
Tops, etc. tee Ib 2,613 4,226 4,377 | ''4,029 568 392 484 530 
Total Wool (as.in Grease) Ib.| 354,000. | 392,800 | 379,040 | 395,377 | 27,965 | 16,718 | 22,108 | 27,632 
aL Ne Ee Rae iE tS | 
Hides and Skins— ‘ 
Cattle and Calf we = No. . 664 611 VOL 1,136 615 250 418 637 
Rabbit and Hare ia Ib.} 10,251 6,202 6,177 4,196 2,128 631 | 1,158 | 1,008 
Sheep, with Wool  .... No.| 2,681 2,254 3,099 8,516 || 1,190 408 | 723) 1,072 
Other Hides and Skins van] ane pia ‘ oe 456 150 197 208 
Total Hides and Skins et iad wee Sa vee 4,384 | 1,439 | 2,406 | 2,925 
Meat— 
Frozen Mutton rea Yb.| 14,550 | 29,786 | 10,066 | 24,538 287 476 165 398 
Lamb ... ate Ib.) 12,165 | ‘89,242 | 188,886 | 41,653 864 | 1,027] 1,076 | 1,154 
Rabbits and Haresprs.| 2,904 2,769 1442 380 271 145 84 30 
Other Meat... nee i ee ne ve we] 621 567 466 | ° 593 
‘Total, Meat .., eis to in ies tee ane 1,543 | 2,915 | 1,701 | 2,175 
Leather ... on is see Pn nee vee oes 370 267 315 484 
Tallow... ae vee CE, 329 313 169 252, 592 384 263 831 
Butter on see as Ib.} 24,926.) 57,672 | 32,819 | 20,366 1,725 | 2,155 | 1,658) 1,187 
Tiggs.in Shell ae ve 07, 915 | 6,843 5,187 5,430 71 356 264 323, 
Wheat wee .centals] 9,266 9,167 | 18,920 | 12,151 4,743 | 2,420 | 4,248 |. 5,400 
Flour cee .centals| 2,936 5,450 , 3,736 || 1,895 | 1,823) 1,721 | 1,909 
Copper (Ingots) ... vee Cw. 61 1 bes 35 175 2 1 97 
Lead (pig) vie eee OWh.) 1,417 1,015 1,148 963 2,072 709 | 1,196 | 1,483 
‘Tin (ingots) Laos vee OWE. 29 22 16 13 375 302 200 193 
Coal ie an +» tons 686 304 306 340 797 272 245 800 
Timbor (undressed) «Sup, ft, | 21,873 | 29,815 | 28,128 | 28,205 366 313 298 405 
Other Merchandise oan ane ae wee v8 sea 8,110 | 4,623 | 4,671 | 7,088 
Total Merchandise ory vi ee re) bes 50,183 | 33,098 41,495 51,782 
Bullion and Specie... as fp ane eee 3,187 | 1,170 | 3,145 | 5,521 
Total Dxports... Sicliw ‘ats “is we! 58;870 | 85,168 | 44,640 [57,903 


The aggregate values of the exports of the staple products, wool, hides 
and skins, meat, butter, wheat and flour, for the years 1934-35 to 1936-37 
were respectively £26,770,000, £34,012,000, and £41,178,000. In no year 
since 1929-30 has the average of £42,300,000 for the five years ended June, 
1929, been exceeded. 


In 1936-37 there were additions of £5,524,000 to wool, £1,845,000 to wheat 
and flour, £384,000 to meat, £59,000 to eggs, £68,000 to tallow, £107,000 
to undressed timber, £237,000 to lead (pig), £96,000 to copper ingots, 
£429,000 to hides and skins, £169,000 to leather, and £25,000 to coal, and a 
decline of £520,000. in respect of butter, and tin ingots as compared with 
the previous ‘year. 


During the quinquennial-period 1924-25 to 1928-29 the value of wool ex- 
ported represented, on an average, nearly 56 per cent. of -the total exports 
(excluding bullion and specie). In 1939-38 the percentage of wool declined 
to 50 per cent, and the proportion represented by wheat and flour rose ‘to 
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nearly 20 per cent. In 1933-34 there was another steep decline in wheat 
shipments, so that wheat and flour represented only 7.5 per cent. of exports 
and wool 62.8 per cent. The prices of wool fell in 1934-35, and during that 
year this commodity represented 49.2 per cent. of the exports. Prices 
increased in 1935-36, and although the quantity exported was less ijan in 
1934-35 the value increased by £5,890,000 and wool represented 53.5 per 
eent. of the total exports. In 1986-37 wool exported increased both in 
quantity and value, and represented 58.4 per cent. of the total exports that 
year. The position of wheat and flour has improved each year since 
1934-85, 


The relative importance of the various staple products in the oversca 
trade of the State during each of the last five years is shown below, in com- 
parison with the proportion in the average annual value of exports during 
the five years ended 30th June, 1929. Jexports of bullion and specie are not 
included :— : 


Value of Oversea re a a Produce from 
(Excluding Bullion and Specie.) 
Items of Expart. reece | 
1924-26 1932-33, | 2983-34 | 1934-35. | 1935-36 .| 1936-97, 
| 1928-29, | | 
per cent.|per cent. per cent. per re cent. per cent, 
‘Wool... as bas vel 557 50-1 62-8 49-2 53:5 53-4 
Hides and Skins... i Ss 8-7 2-7 4-1 4-2 6-0 5-6 
Frozen Lamb and Mutton a 1:3 25 3-4 q 44 3-0 | 3-0 
Other Meat ve on in 18 Qe, 13 | 2-1 13 5 1-2 
Leather... ae ee eee 7 1 sg | 8 r 9 
Tallow... ee ae tie 1:2 ld 6 1-1 6 6 
Butter... ne re fi 3-4 56 55 6:3 40 | 22 
Eggsin Shei... vee is ‘1 12 8 1-0 6 | 6 
Wheat... <r an wel OG 14:7 41 TV 10-3 10-4 
Mlour 38 | so] 34) 54 | 42 | 34 
Lead (pig) og vt wel 4&1 1-9 7 | 21 27 28 
Tin (ingots) tae ue oat ‘8 ‘6 8 | 9 5 “4 
Coal ee Atm at i 1-6 9 ‘7! 8 ‘7 6 
Timber (undressed)... a “7 3 A : 9 7 8 
Other o.oo ie we §=66-6 10-3 94 | 13-7 111 13-8 
Total, Merchandise ” 100 | 100 109 | 100 4] 100 100 


The bulk of the wool is exported to Great Britain, Japan, Germany, 
France and Belgium. In addition to the exporta of wool as shown in the 
table, a large quantity of sheep skins with wool is included with hides and 
skins. These are sent, for the most part, to France, where 1,475,200 valued 
at £204,900 were sent in 1932-35, 1,475,598 valued at £389,417 in 1983-34, 
1,621,051, valued at £266,319 in 1934-85, 2,009,089 valued at £417,869 in 
1935-386, and 2,333,603 valued at £658,°86 in 1986-37. 
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The following statement shows for each year from 1928-29 onwards the 
average annual export values per unit of certain specified commodities :— 


Unit of 
Item. Quantity. 1928-29. | 1929-80, | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 
| 
s. d. s. ad. s. d. 8. d. s. a. 
Butter ne Pai Bad tie Tb. 1 48 1 36 1 07 1 02 0 95 
Coal sia Sia ie ton 24 8-8 23° 0-7 21 31 19 10:5 19 10-8 
Flour (Wheaten) a on <a cental 10 7-7 10° 7:5 6G B-4 6 3-3 6 68 
Fruits, Dried— 
Corrants wit axe aie Ib. 0 48 0 £5 0 4:3 0 4-7 0 4:3 
Raisins sae ‘ins Tb. 0 5:2 UO 4:5 0 4:3 0 49 0 52 
Truits, Fresh—Apples oon ..{  cental 21 99 18 1-6 13° 7-0 18 1:5 17° 20 
Hides ‘and Skins— 
Cattle Hides ... Se each 32 LL 21 0:8 16 2-8 14 56 12 11-9 
Rabbit and Hare Skins wna Ib. 4 7-9 3. 5:8 1 7-2 1 29 1 06 
Sheep Skins with Woot re each 8 4:0 £113 3 89 2 50 2 78 
Lend, Pig ... 7 aon ewt. 22 4:3 21 36 15 7:7 15 16 138° 15 
Leather, Sole Pe : A ewt. 158 0-9 | 112 5-7 91 10-3 95 82 93 10:5 
Meats, Preserved by. Cold 
Process— 
Beef... ba a Si 1b. 0 3-7 0 389 0 B34 0 3-0 0 29 
Lamb .., we Sai nth lb. 0 70 0 6-4 0 5:5 6-0 0 4:3 
Matton or _ ait Ib. 0 4:9 0 4:3 QO 3-2 3-2 0 28 
Sugar nat tie ewt. 11 11:8 120 Qe 9 08 8 88 7 116 
Tallow (Unrefined) ne wes ewt. 35° 7:2 33° 15 24 5-0 21 60 21 1:8 
Wheat aie oo .{ bushel 4116 4121-6 2 57 3 02 211-7 
Wine aia vie ote ane gal. 5 60 4 9-2 4 4-7 5 09 & 13 
Wool— 
Greasy . oh Tb. 1 56 0 11:3 0 92 0 9:0 0 91 
Seoured and Washed” ee Ib. 2 4:7 1 74 1 16 1 O1 1 1:0 
Zinc—Bars, ete. ... ee as ewt. 27 11:7 24 7:2 15 11:0 15 3:7 16 6:5 
; £A. | £A. £ A. £A. £A. 
Total Exports of Merchandise vee £9,083,000 ee ,628,000 |30,174,000 {30,812,000 /32,910,000 
T 
Item. Quantity. | 1938-31. | 1934-85. | 1985-86. | 1936-37. 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Butter abe at owe ie 1b. 0 80 O B+ 0 10:2 0 10-6 
Coal ‘les wise aaa ton 18 6-0 17 10-6 17 11:8 17-78 
Flour (Wheaten) i wai .|  eental 6 0:3 6 1:9 7 3-9 9 10:8 
Frnits, Dried— 
Currants ive aon ia Tb. 0 4:3 0 4:3 0 4-1 0 4-0 
Raisins aie ate Ib. 0 4:3 0 39 0 4:2 0 4-0 
Fruits, Yresh——Apples “i we! cental 16 0°8 1f 11:8 14 10-6 14 6-7 
Hides and Skins— 
Cattle Hides ... «| cach 15 44 12 10 15 28 18 2-0 
Rabbit and Ware Skins i Ib. 1 Bh 110-1 3. 4-7 4 4-6 
Sheep Skins with Wool each 4 69 3 395 4 9-0 6 0-0 
Lead, Pig .. ewt. 13° 14 130«215 19 9-2 27 78 
Teather, ‘Sole Ne ake cae ewt, Of O05 95 3d 93 62 $0 Bl 
Meats, reser ved. by Cold 
Process— 
Beef... ou ata aa lb. 0 28 0 29 0 3-0 0 31 
Lamb ... ash ia ia Ib. 0 56 0 62 0 W4 0 66 
Mutton a awa faa Ib. 0 35 0 38 0 4:0 0 +0 
Sugar ia it ewt. 7 Set 7 20 7 30 7 14 
Tallow (Unrelined) tas wee ewt. 20 35 22 6-0 29 4-1 25 31 
Wheat ne ave .|  bnshel 2 10-6 3 07 3.78 5 2&7 
Wine on ar vee a gal. 5 28 4 94 5 0-5 5 1:3 
Wool— 
Greasy ' wan lb. 1 4:3 0 10-5 1 27 1 fees 
Scoured and Washed ei, Ib. 1 99 1 £6 1 76 2 0-0 
Zinc—Bars, ete. tai * ewt 19 1:2 38 O1 21 4:7 27 6-1 
£ A. £ A. £ A. £ A. 
Total Exports of Merchandise} one 39,362,000 34,826,000 42,543,000 61,782,000 


The table above shows the influence of prices upon the total value of 
exports of the State, Thus in 1930-31, when exports fell to their lowest 
point during the period 1928-29 to 1936-37, the prices of wheat and greasy 
wool were respectively 2s. 5.7d. per bushel and 9.2d. per Ib. as compared 
with 5s. 2.7d. and 1s. 5.4d. in 1936-87, when exports reached their peak. In 
1936-87 the quantity of wheat exported was only 12,150,506 centals as 
compared with 18,633,141 centals in 1980-31, the enhanced price compen- 
_sating for the decreased quantity available for export. In the case of 
“greasy wool, the State benefited in 1936-87 both as regards the quantity 
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exported and the price per ])., the quantity being 337,510,218 Ib. as com- 
pared with 334,510,218 lb. in 1980-31, and the prices as: stated ! above. 
Similar comparisons may:be made- with regard: to othe: commodities. 

Particulars as to the: destination of the principal items of Austialian 
produce exported overseas from New South Wales during 1936-37 are 
shown below :— 


Wool, | ; Frozen j { 
Country. a - Tops, mee bet | Tallow.| Butter,! Wheat,| Flour, 
; “eaays [Seoured.| “ote.' | kina, | Mutton! | ‘ 
Qunotity (Lhousanus omitted). 
Ib, [Ib ‘tbh. | Ib, ft ew, Ib, } cental.! cental 
United Kingdom «| 108.375 | 11,699 767 at 63,496, 48 )15,851 : 6,150 861 
Beiglum es ni w| 56,514 | 3,238 tad 4 { ete 8 712 ose Sea ine 
France 37,343.) 3,821 i ' 2 
Germany 20,423° |! 1,297 ' 15 
Italy... ou. 14,708 207 oes tl 1 
Other European 26,719 | 1,836 60 142 17 
United States wa} 38,865 881 179 said it 
China and Hong Kong... 20 65 353 439 v7 
Japan ei is 38,745 91 52! aes 16 
Other Enstern be cc ah 166 1,352 47 
Other Countrics 800 | 1,522 | 2,452" ; 462: 36 
otal a's «| 837,510 | 24,848 | 4,029 | 66,191 } 233 


Yalue Australian curreney (Thousands omitted). 


2 £ £ £ £ i; & £ ' &£ ‘ ¢ 

United Kingdom 7,608 | 1,147 82) Slt} 1,437 Gt} 893) 2720) 446 
Belgium 3,340 805 27 ie 15 | Sa] ‘ oy 
Prance . ae wef 2,296 421 | 669 3 a agit, ? caae 
Germany... wa v| 1,620 142 ia 88 ag 20 89: iat 
Italy’... ure oe «| 1,089" 27 reel 30 eee 1 1,280) 
Other Kuropeau.., v{ 1,803 173 9 87 | T. 23 ‘ 1,182 . 12 
United States tee ve{ 3,167 125 17 | 1,829 | 57 | 7 te walk 
China and HongKong... 1 5 40 | Br 10 | 10 64 2) 137 
Japan va aie aptly 68/808 10 51 8o es oe 9} 4d7 * 
Other Eastern 8, fa fe 21 | 6 36 Bb. 128 ve | O40 
Other Countries... wei 76 146 356: 82 12 52 ! 43 21 374 

Total foie 24,601 | 2,501 630 2,925 | 1,532 331 | 1,137) 35,400 1 1,909 

I ! 


VoLuME or Exports. 


The export trade of New South Wales consists to a very large extent of 
primary products, comparatively few in number, of which quantities, as 
well as values, are recorded. Therefore, the Customs returns furnish 
aurple data for an. approximate measure of changes in the volume of the 
trade. With the object of ascertaining the extent of the changes in recent 
years, an index. has been compiled from the average values assigned to the 
principal exports during each year from 1920-21 to 1931-32, the averagea 
for each commodity being “weighted” by the average annual quantity ex: 
ported during this period of twelve years. Then the following statemeut. of 
tlie relative volume of trade in Australian produce (exclusive of bullion 
and ‘specie) during the. period has been prepared by applying the. index 
tothe value of the exports as reeorded :-— 


Relative: Volume Relative Volume Relative Volume 
of Iixports of of Hxports of of Exports of 
Australian Australian Australian - 
Year. Produce from |; Year, Produce from Year, Produce from 
New South Wales ‘New Sonth Wales: New ‘South Wales 
(1920-21 = 100). |) (1920-21 = 100), (1920-21 = 100), 
i i 
; £1920-21: 100 1926~27 | 116, 1982-33: 143. 
k 1921-22. 125 | 1927-28 | 102 i 1933-84 116.. 
; 1922-23" 97 | 1928-29 ; 11 | 1934-35 134° 
1923-24 80° 1929-30 | 91 1935-36 124 
Frg24-25 - | 101 1980-31 122: 1986-37 : 125 
109 931-32 13t- 


1925-26 


shown below :-— 
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Wool and: wheat are the principal items to be considered in relation 
to. the: volume of exports. In 1920-21 the export of wool was comparatively 
light, but there was a large export of wheat. Tu the -following. year 
exports of wool were: unusually heavy, and. there was an increase in wheat 
shipments, so that the volume of ‘exports rose by 25 per cent. During 
the next two years the quantity of wheat was much smaller, and in 
1923-24 a general decline in wool and other. rural products caused the 
volume of trade to fall to a Ievel 20 per cent. below the base year. Trade 
recovered rapidly as a result of a. bounteoug wheat crop in 1924-25, 


Then the wool industry entered upon a.period:of high productivity so that 
there was a large export in each of the last ten years, especially in 
1926-27 and 4981. to 19387. The quantity was not so great in 1929-30 as in 
other recent years, and there were only a-very small shipment of wheat so 
that the volume of exports showed a marked decline. Abundance was a 
feature of the production of staple commodities during the period 1930-31 
to 1986-37, and.a steady rise.in the volume of trade mitigated to some 
extent the disastrous effects of the fall in world prices. The volume in 
1936-87 was 14 per cent. above the. average of the three years 1926-27 to 
1928-25, thongh the latter were all years of active trading. 


Re-ExPorts, 


The value.-of re-exports in 1936-87 was £3,382,307, viz. merchandise, 
£1,297,772, and ‘bullion and specie, £2,084,625. The. re-exports to New 
Zealand were valued at £472,648 and ‘to the South-Sea Islands (in «which 
are included New Guinea and Papua) at £476,705. 


The principal items of merchandise re-exported in the last. five years are 


Value of Re-exports from : 
New ‘South Wales to Oversea Forts: 
(Australian Currency), 


Commodity. 


1932-58, | 1938-34. 1934-35, 1935-36, 1986-37, 


£ £ £. £ £ 
Machinery ... os -_ 174,759 118,67] | 116,050) 142,611 144,943 
Metals and Metal Manufactures |- 108,405 100,739: | 135,126) 162,520 |, 169,795 


Tea: sae . 30,761. 38,672 40,868). 37,489. 44,25) 
Tobacco, ete. - ave bee 71,864 54,943 54,217!' 72,080 69,618 
Whisky ses dag 3 12,285 30,819 12,701) = 16,006: 25,045 
Piece Goods 504142 52,683 42,3038): 65,146. . 92,613 


Films for Oinematographs, ete. | 73;539 | 73,464. , 66,709). 67,150.| 111,599 


Oversea. Exports—Ships’. Stares.. 


The. figures relating to oversea exports, asi shown in the foregeing tables, 
do not include exports in the form of ships’-stores. This.is an important 
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branch of the trade of the State, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported from New South Wales in 
various years since 1911. 


Oversea Ships’ Stores Exported from 
New South Wales, 
Year ended (Australian Carrency),. 
30th June, ; 
Aastealing Other Produce. Total, 
£ £ £ 
1911* 839,700 76,547 916,247 
j921 2,028,728 300,969 2,329,697 
1926 1,906,153 322,007 2,228,160 
1929 1,210,007 84,241 1,294,248 
1930 914,913 87,010 1,001,953 
1931 787,881 95,942 883,823 
3932 717,477 77,343 794,820 
1933 797,218 73,609 870,827 
1334 * 792,040 98,797 890,837 
1935 815,162 89,514 904,676 
1936 870,079 100,319 970,428 
1937 887,261 121,496 1,098,667 


* Calendar Year, 


Priorat Ivports AND Exrorts oF New Sours Waters By Countries, 


Below are given particulars of imports from and exports to the more 
important British and foreign countries during 1936-37, The values of 
imports and exports are expressed respectively in British and Australian 
currencies :— 


United Kingdom —Total imports of United Kingdom origin, 
£15,709,978. Principal items: Whisky, £334,494; apparel, £214,226; tex- 
tiles, £3,636,846; yarns and manufactured fibres, £414,124; paints and 
varnishes, £229,886; machinery, £2,740,931; metals and metal maufac- 
tures, £3,777,868; crockery, glass and glassware, etc., £362,011; paper, 
£757,482; stationery and paper manufactures, £562,694; and drugs and 
chemicals, £682,044, 

Total exports to United IXingdom, £18,584,309 (includes re-exports, 
£180,218): Chief items; Butter, £893,180; eggs in shell, £319,384; wheat 
£2,729,463; flour, £446,442; fresh fruit, £62,528; dried and preserved fruits, 
£132,612; frozen beef, £162,454; frozen lamb and mutton, £1,487,408; 
rabbits and hares, £26,589; wool, £8,834,198; hides and skins, £516,556; 


_ leather, £347,248 ; tallow, £61,252; copper and copper manufactures, £93,840; 


lead (pig), £1,238,436; tin ingots, £119,820; and bullion and specie, £145,022. 


Irish Free State-—Total imports of Irish origin, £1,239, Total ex- 
ports to the Irish Free State, £726,075. Chief item: Wheat, £722,693. 


Canada.—Total imports of Canadian origin, £2,753,414. Principal 
items: Tish, £164,009; textiles, £218,449; machinery, £329,891; metals 
and metal manufactures, £605,190; undressed timber, £450,809; paper, 
£652,718; and cinematograph films, £88,548. 

Total exports to Canada, £830,138 (includes re-exports, £7,153). Chief 
items: Flour, £17,623; preserved fruits, £120,206; wool, £458,371; hides 
and skins, £68,327; gelatine and glue, £32,714; tallow, £45,918; and tim- 
ber, £2,483, 


New Zealand—Total imports of New Zealand origin, £658,071. Prin- 
cipal items: Fish, £112,627; hides and skins, £45,297; textiles, £3,431; 


machinery, £9,111; undressed timber, £100,018; horses, £69,307; wool, 


£38,289; bullion and specie, £86,344. 
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Total exports to New Zealand, £8,652,155 (includes re-exports, £472,648). 
Chief items: Bran, pollard aud sharps, £11,828; rice, £17,£24; preserved 
fruits, £42,537; coal, £110,130; timber, £280,228; apparel aud_ textiles, 
£229,542; drugs and chemicals, £269,837; metals and metal manufactures, 
£1,138,238; machinery, £401,977; paints and varnishes, £108,217; paper, 
stationery and paper manufactures, £157,173; rubber and leather and 
manufactures therecf, £84,394. 


Union of South Africa-—Total imports of South African origin, 
£143,678, Principal items: Diamonds, £69,056, 


Total exports to South Africa, £134,483 (includes re-exports, £9,741). 
Chief items: Foodstuffs, £7,877; animal substances not food, £14,107; 
textiles, £16,091; machinery and metal manufactures, £23,626; rubber 


and leather, and manufactures thereof, £12,102; aud wood and wicker, 
£17,615. 


India and Ceylon—Total imports, £1,986,418, Principal items: Tea, 
£648,448; hides and skins, £84,625; gums and resins, £11,997; floor cover- 
ings, £25,807; piece goods, £138,000; bags and sacks, £521,824; rubber, 
£194,756; and linseed, £208,979. 

Total exports to India and Ceylon, £214,924 (includes re-exports, 
£5,007). Chief items: Butter, £18,082; milk, cream, ete., £13,625; fruit, 
£6,369; meats, £10,476; wool, £20,592; tallow, £57,131; coal, £26,812; and 
machinery and metal manufactures, £5,580. 

Fiji.—Total imports of Fijian origin, £253,230, Principal items: Food- 

stuffs, £19,928; copra, £76,370; bullion and specie, £149,065, 

Total exports to Fiji, £501,148 Gneludes re-exports, £81,435). Chief 
items: foodstuffs, £165,815; tobacco, £42,709; machinery, metals, and 
metal manufactures, £78,846; paints and varnishes, £9,884; rubber and 


leather and manufactures. thereof, £8,690; and drugs, chemicals, ete., 
£29,163. 


Hong Kong.—Total imports of Hong Kong origin, £22,016, 

Total exports to Hong Kong, £279,298 (includes re-exports, £319). 
Chief items: Wheat and flour, £126,066; machinery, metals and metal 
manufactures, £10,340; leather and manufactures of leather, £38,196. 

Malaya (British)—Total imports of Malayan origin, £382,706. Prin- 
cipal item: Rubber, £853,398. 

Total exports to Malaya, £520,200 (includes re-exports, £18,481). Chief 
items: Butter, £32,378; milk and cream, etc., £4,055; flour, £809,754; 
fruit, £14,582; meats, £28,704; leather, £18,594. 

New Guinea and Papua—rotal imports from New Guinea and Papua, 
£1,700,139. Principal items: Copra, £180,283; rubber, £36,839; gold, 
£1,438,793. 

Total exports to New Guinea and Papua, £792,025 (includes re-exports, 
£239,691), Chief items: Butter, £8,714; milk, etc., £7,894; flour, £17,810; 
biscuits, £18,291; meats, £46,079; coal, £7,291; tobacco, £76,948; apparel, 


textiles and yarns, £28,559; aud machinery, metals and metal manufactures, 
£205,144, 


Argentina—Total imports of Argentine origin, £74,028. Principal tiem: 
Linsecd, £66,308, 


Total exports to Argentina, £9,071. 
Austria —Total imports of Austrian origin, £58,480. 
Total exports to Austria, £387,088. Chief item: Wool, £334,013. 
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Belgitum.—Total imports of Belgian origin, £882,700. Principal items: 
Apparel, textiles and -yarus, £167,091; machinery and metal manufactures, 
£30,245; earthenware, glass, etc., £83,290; paper, stationery, and paper 
manufactures, £17,972; and jewellery, fancy goods, ete., £40,411. 

Total exports to Belgium, £8,736,387; (includes re-exports, £8,601). Chief 
items: Oil cake, £14,868; wool, £3,645,594; hides and skins, £27,282. 

China.—Total imports of Chinese origin, £396,958. Principal items: 
Tea, £26,485; animal substances not foodstuffs, £42;479; apparel and tex- 
tiles, £114,954; oils, fats and waxes, £59,013; and linseed, £100,184. 


Total exports to China, £218,420 (includes re-exports, £6,019). Chief 
items: Foodstutts of animal origin, £60,223; animal substances (mainly 
unmanufactured), not toodstufts, £85,883; wood and wicker, raw and manu- 
tactured, £14,358. 

Czechoslovakia.—tTotal imports, £201,862. Principal items: Apparel, and 
textiles, £58,328; machinery and metal. manufactures, £26,334; earthenware, 
glassware, etc., £53,472; jewellery, timepieces, etc., £31,917, 

‘Total exports to Czechoslovakia £592,293 (includes re-exports, £3387). 
Chief item: Wool, £591,690. 

France-—Total imports of French origin, £487,978. Principal items: 
Apparel and textiles, £102,380; spirituous and alcoholic liquors, £29,042; 
oils, fats and waxes,' £40,113; machinery and metal manufactures, ‘£16,652 ; 
paper, stationery and paper manufaetures, £15:400; drugs and chemicals, 
£156,854, 

Total exports to‘ France, £3,484,265 includes re-exports,-£21,444). Chief 
items: Wool, £2,716,739, bullion and specie, £25,787. 


Germany.—Total imports of: German origin, £1;587,867. -Principal items! 
Apparel, textiles and yarns, £196,693; oils, fats and svaxes, £16,139 ;. paints 
and varnishes, £25,358; machinery .and metal manufactures, £533,974; 
earthenware, glassware, ete., £100,907; paper, stationery, and paper manu- 
factures, £118,719; jewellery and fancy. goods, £70,709 ; optical and: scientific 
instruments, £116,329; drugs and chemicals, £230,437. 

Total exports to Germany, £2,015,448 (includes re-exports, £15,678), Chief 
item: Wool,.£1,761,883. 

Italy—Total imports of Italian ovigin, £147,432. -Principal items: 
Apparel, textiles and yarns, £55,390; drugs and chemicals, £26,204. 

Total exports to Italy, £2,388,776 (includes re-exports, £11,494. Chief 
items: Wool, £1,116,255; hides and skins, £29,640; and wheat, £1,229,525. 

Japan.—Total imports of Japanese origin, £1,752,259. Principal items: 
Fish, £85,008; tea, £11,170; apparel, £71,964; ‘textiles, £1,006,280; yarns, 
ete, £22,176;- machinery and metal manufactures, £133,161; rubber manu- 
factures, £19,191; earthenware, glassware, etc., £81,147; paper, -stationery 
and paper manufactures, £32,920; jewellery, and fancy goods, £83;828; and 
drugs and chemicals, £18,518, 

Total exports to.Japan, £4,194,480 (includes - re-exports, :£36/702). ‘Chief 
items: Wheat, and flour, £146,921; «ool, :£3,618,300; hides and _ skizis, 
£89,254; tallow, £24,076; lead (pig), ‘£128,479; .and ‘pig .and ‘scrap ‘iren, 
£76,993. 

Manchukuo.—Total imports. of Manchukuo origin, £10,987. 

Total exports to Manchukuo, £50,166. Chief item: Flour, £28,250. 


Netherlands —Total imports of Dutch origin, £461,947. Principal items: 
Spirituoug and alcoholic liquerg, £13,330; apparel, textiles and yarns 
£87,936 ; machinery and metal manufactures, £227,481; drugs and chemicals, 
£11,185; cocoa, £54,337. 
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Total exports to the Netherlands, £680,144 (includes re-exports, £18,275). 
Chief items: Wool, £282,538; wheat, £260,020. 

Netherlands: Bast Indies—Total imports, £2,382,312, Principal items: 
‘Yea, £874,471; tobacco, £7,356; kerosene, £115,480; erude petroleum, 
£331,354; petroleum spirit, £702,294; ‘residual oil, £80,366; rubber, £47,870. 

Total exports to Netherlands East Indies, £446,553 (includes re-exports, 
£1,987). Chief items: Butter, £34,285; flour, £256,033; biscuits, £21,639; 
fruit, £13,051; meats, £15,316; leather, £24,666; coal, £19,466; drugs and 
chemicals, £16,314, : 

New Caledonia.—Total imports £50,346. 

Total-exports to New Caledonia, £237,756: (includes re-exports, £40;053). 
Chief-items: Flour, £35,553; other foodstuffs, £46,042; coal, £51,349’; coke, 
£25,598; machinery aud metal manufactures, £18,907. 

Norway.—Total imports of Norwegian origin, £190,025. Principal 
items: Fish, £51,550; iron and steel, £32,686; and paper, £84,920, 


Total exports to Norway, £53,091 (includes re-exports,. £2,628). 


Philippine Islands.—Total imports, £41,599. Principal. items: Wood and 
wicker, £17,472; vegetable substances. and unimanntactured fibres, £19,508. 


Total: exports: to the Philippine Islands, £405,085 (includes re-exports, 
£751), Chief. items: Butter, £41,928; flour, £265,839; and coal, £36,138, 


Poland—Total imports of Polish origin, £5,887. 
Total exports to Poland, £526,830. Chief item: Wool, £525,582. 


Spain.—Total imports of Spanish origin, £79,014. Principal items: 
Edible nuts, £4,986; cork and cork manufactures, £40,135 ; olive oil, £5,570. 

Total exports to Spain, £70,872, Chief item: Wheat, £70,528, 

Sweden.—Total: imports of Swedish origin, £402,501. Principal items: 
Wood: pulp; £92,386; machinery and metal manufactures, £100,655; wood 
and wicker, raw ‘and ‘manufactured, £46,648; paper, £118,506, 

Total exports to Sweden, £93,220 (includes re-exports, £2,577), Chief 
item: Wool, £77,436. 

Switzerland.—Total imports of Swiss origin, £256,365. Principal itemsy 
Grass and straw braids, £33,365; apparel, textiles and yarns, £59, 75 4as° 
machinery and metal manufactures, £45,488; jewellery, timepieces ang 
fancy goods, £78,306; drugs and chemicals, £19,716. the 

Total exports ‘to Switzerland, £115,263 (includes re-exports, £3,114);.. 
Chief item: Wool, £110;495, a , 

United States of America.—Total imports, £6,388,748. Principal items? y 
Fish, £28,766; tobacco, £1,209,193; sausage casings, £189,011; foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin, £36,724; animal substances not toodstufls, £16,926; ap- 
parel, £18,812; textiles, £39,365; kerosene, £39,159; petroleum spirit, 
£478,448, lubricating oil (mineral), £265,604; residual oil, £16,872; paints 
and. varnishes,. £79,947; machinery and. metal manufactures, £2,60%,797 5 
rubber manufactures, £41,753; undressed.-timber, £76,290; ‘glass-and glass- 
ware, etc; £50,979; paper, £34,065; stationery and paper manufactures, 
£141,925; jewellery, timepieces and fancy goods, £50,514; optical, surgical 
and scientific instruments, £341,768; and drugs, chemicals and: fertilisers, 
£267 ,585.,- 

Total .exports to. the.. United . States, £10,467,292 (includes . re-exports, 
£2,007,750). Chief items: Wool, £3,309,189; hides and. skins, £1,330,829 ; 
tallow, £57,303; meats, £87,927; undressed timber, £92,095; and. bullion and 
specie, £5;273,273. 
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Cusroms AND Excise Tariers. 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three head- 
ings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff. 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods which are whelly pro- 
duced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. It is also extended 
to cover goods whose factory or works cost is represented by not Jess than 
45 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australia, labour 
and material; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially manufactured 
in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and in certain cases 
50 per cent. It is an essential condition in either case that the final 
processes of manufacture take place in tlie United Kingdom, and that 
goods are consigned direct to Australia. ‘The benefits of this tariff rate 
are extended to certain goods the produce of British Crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates, or territories under British mandate. By separate trade agree- 
ments the British Preferential Tariff has been applied to products of the 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand and the territories of Papua and 
New Guinea, except where special duties are provided. 


The Intermediate Tariff, which was a feature of the Australian Customs 
Tariff until 14th October, 1982, was again introduced on 28th November, 
1935, in so far as certain items subject to treaty negotiations were con- 
cerned, in order to facilitate the implementation of trade agreements. The 
yates levied under the Intermediate Tariff are intended to afford protection 
to Australian industry and to preserve the margin required under the 
Ottawa Agreement. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff may be ex- 
tended to any country by proclamation. 


Following on the completion in 1986 of trade agreements with Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France and the Union of South Africa, the benefits of 
the Intermediate Tariff in respect of certain goods were extended to these 
countries. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff have also been extended 
to certain other countries (including British non-self-governing countries, 
protectorates, and mandates) entitled to most favoured nation treatment. 


The General Tariff applies to all importations except those admissible 
under the British Preferential Tariff and the Intermediate Tariff and 
those covered by reciprocal agreements. 


The present schedule in operation is the Customs Tariff, 1983-36 (which 
embodies all previous schedules and amendments thereto), as proposed to 
be amended by the Customs Tariff proposals tabled in the House of 
Representatives on 8th December, 1937, 


Primage Duties. 

A primage duty of 23 per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes from 10th July, 1980, upon almost all goods in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 19380, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1931. Reduced primage dutieés on goods under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff were introduced on 5th October, 1938, and since 1st December, 
1933, goods of New Zealand origin have been exempt from primage. 


Under the Customs Tariff, 1933-1936, ad valorem primage duties at 
rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or 10 per cent. are levied according to 
the origin and type of goods. Goods the produce or manutacture of Nor- 
folk Island, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and the Territory of New Guinea, 
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are exempt from primage duty as are also a number of specified goods for 
use by primary producers; many machines, tools of trade, and raw materials 
not manufactured or produced in Australia are also free of primage duty 
when subject to the British Preferential Tariff. Primage duties at the 
rates applicable to the British Preferential Tariff are imposed on Canadian 
goods admissible under the British Preferential Tariff, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act, 1934- 
1936; also, on proclaimed commodities from British self-governing colonies 
and protectorates. A limited number of goods admissible under the Tiuter- 
mediate Tariff pay primage duties at a rate equivalent to the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff rate, As primage duties arc imposed for revenue purposes 
they are reviewed each financial year during the consideration of the budgct. 


Eachange Adjustment. 


As a result of the world economic depression, the currencies of many 
countries were depreciated, and international exchange rates fluctuated 
considerably. Where the exchange rate was unfavourable to Australia, 
e.g., a3 between Australia and the United Kingdom, the effect was to give 
additional protection to Australian industries. The imposition of primage 
duties on imports in addition to the ordinary duties, and the fall in internal 
costs of production in Australia had further increased the margin of pro- 
tection. 


The question of adjusting protective duties because of the incidence of 
exchange was referred by the Minister for Trade and Customs to the Tariff 
Board for inquiry, and their recommendations regarding exchange adjust- 
ment were incorporated in the Tariff (lxchange Adjustment) Act, 
1938, which came into force on 5th October, 1933. This Act, as subse- 
quently amended, provides for adjustments in ordinary customs dutics 
(other than primage duty aud duty imposed by the Customs Tariff In- 
dustries Preservation Act) consequent upon depreciation of Australian 
currency in relation to the currencies of the countries to which the bene- 
fits of the British Preferential Tariff extend. These adjustinents are as 
follows, viz.:—(a) When, at the date of exportation of the goods involved, 
Australian currency has depreciated to the extent of not less than 162 per 
cent., a deduction is to be made of one-fourth of the amount of the duly, 
or one-eighth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever i+ the less; 
or (b) when the depreciation is not less than 11 1/9th per cent. and less 
than 162 per cent. the deduction is to be oue-eighth of the amornt of the 
duty or one-sixteenth of the valuc of the goods for duty, whichever is the 
less. 


Subsequent to the enactment of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjust- 
ment) Act, 1933, the Taviff Board has adopted the principle of recom- 
mending protective rates of duty on the basis of reasonable ancl adequate 
protection necessary (a) under existing conditions of exchange after 
provision has been made for the protective incidence due to depreciation 
in Australian currency or (b) if exchange, Australia on London, suddenly 
reverted (o par. 


The Tariff Proposals of 6th December, 1984, gave effect, for the first 
time, to the new principle of imposing rates of duty as recommended by 
the Tariff Board as in (a) above, Automatic increases in the rates of duly 
are, however, provided for during: any stage in which Australian’ currency 
appreciates in relation to sterling, and so effect is given to the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board in (b) above. 
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«Recommendations of the Tariff Board in reapect of: items earrying. pro- 
tective rates of. duty, :given -effect: subsequent to: 6th December, 1934,:.have 
provided. for automatic. variations in duties in consonance: with fluctuations 
int ithe rate of. exchange and consequently..such. items .have. been: removed 
from. the provisions of the Customs Tariff (Exchange ‘Adjustment) ‘Act. 


Trade: Diversion, 


The object of the Trade. Diversion policy was to divert the import trade 
from countries in relation to which Australia’ had unfavourable trade 
balances, to those countries with which her trade balance was favourable 
or less unfavourable, in the expectation that the latter countries’ would 
increase their purchases from her of primary products. For this purpose 
and to promote the expansion of secondary industries, ¢.g., the manufac- 
ture of motor chassis, restrictions were imposed in May, 1936, on the 
importation :of -certain-jgoods. These.:goods were admitted under license 
from: those countries: with. which the balance .of trade.was. favourable,..and 
from:all other countries in-regard to whiahialthough the-balance was.adverse 
to the Commonwealth, the Government: was satisfied.with the. -posrtion. 

“With: the exception of motor chassis: all goods of British origin were 
exempt. fromi the licensing system, In the case of :motor ‘chassis imports 
originating frony the United Kingdom only..were exempt from: restrittion. 

Notice of the abandonment of the Trade Diversion policy was given in 
December, 1937, but pending a readjustment of duties the licensing system 
would coutinue. A new tariff schedule to restore to the normal tariff items 
affected by the Trade Diversion policy is now (March, 1988) in course 
of preparation. 


Ottawa ‘Agreement. 


As a result of the Imperial Economie Conference, held .in Ottawa during 
July and August, 1932,.an agreement was made between .the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for increased’ trdde pre- 
ference. The agreement was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
Agreement Act, 1982, for a period of five years, which period may be 
extended until the expiration.of six months from the date on which notice 
of termination is given. 

Briefly, the Commonwealth agreed that the margin of preference under 
the. British. Preferential Tariff, for goods: imported from the United: King- 
dom.as compared with the most-favoured foreign country should’ be deter- 
mined as follows, viz. :— 

(a) a minimum margin of 15 per cent. when such goods are free of 
duty or-are ‘liable to -duty not-exceeding 19 per cent. ad valorem ; 

(b)-a minimum margin of 174 per cent. when the duties. exceed :t9 
percent. but-do not exceed:29 per cant...ad: valorem ;.and 

(c)'a minimum margin of 20-per cent. when ‘the ‘duty :exceeds 29. per 
cent.:dd« valorem provided: that’ the resulting: duty «will: not: exceed 
75 per cent.. ad‘ valorem. 


The Commonwealth also undertook to repeal proclamations prohibiting 
the importation: of certain. goods, to revoke the special: duties of 50: per 
cent, and to reduce or: remove primage’.as soon ag the financial: ;position.of 
Australia: would. permit. The prohibition of the importation of the goods 
raferred- to had been lifted:-completely by .21st. August, 1932,.and theispecial 
duty of: 50 per cent. of the rate in force, imposed from 8rd ‘April, 1980, had 
been removed from all goods affected by ist! March,-19385. 
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“Prior to the Ottawa‘ Economic ‘Conference, the tariff ofthe United King- 
dom. -provided ‘preferential customs: duties on’ certain ‘products of “British 
countries. Those commodities ‘which chi¢fly concerned ‘Australia -were 
dried-and «preserved : fruits, jam, fruit: pulp, preserved: milk, spirits, .wine 
and sugar. “Also the! United Kingdom imposéd a. general: ad valorem ‘duty 
of 10--per. cent..on goods.of foreign. countries. By the Ottawa Agreement 
inereased. preference: was granted to: the Commonwealth,. and. the: list of 
commodities. entitled to preference was extended. ‘The United: Kingdom 
also undertook that the £0.:per.cent. ad valorem duty .on: eertain. goods 
should not be reduced exgept with the consent of the Commonwealth, ‘The 
more important .of these were Jeather,.tallow, canned meat, zinc, lead, 
barley, flour, meat extracts, sausage casings, and certain dried «fruits. 
The preference in respect of wheat in grain, copper, lead and zinc was 
conditional upon Australian producers offering. these. commodities on ‘first 
sale in’ the' United Kingdom at price not exceeding the world price. “With 
the object of raising the level of wholesale prices of frozen Jamb and mutton 
in' the United Kingdom, the two countries agreed to regulate ‘the importa- 
tion of these commodities. 


The, Australian Customs Tariff Schedule of 18th. October, 19382,, provided 
for marginal: preference -on, goods, imported from the. United), Kingdom,.as 
provided, in. the Ottawa Agreement,..by: inereasing. the existing. duty: under 
the General_ Tariff on. many items. .This schedule, with \alterations..made 
in /1933 and, subsequent dates,. was embodied. in. the. Customs ‘Tariff.’ Act, 
1933-36, 

Since 1982,. the. policy in. relation to. protective iduties: has ibeen: to. act 
in broad principle. in. accordance swith the recommendations made ..by 
the Tariff: Board, which is a bady constituted: to hold public inquiries and 
receive evidence on oath in respect of trade. matters. 


-Reciprocal-Agreemente. 

‘The first Trade Treaty between Canada and Australia was effected in 
September, 1925. ‘This Treaty wwas-superseded ‘by the: Customs “Tariff 
(Canadian: Preference) ‘Act,.1931 (assented to on :25th July, 1931), which 
ratified and -confixmed. the trade-agreemerct.with Canada made-at Ottawa -on 
5th. {June,: +931. QOanada-undertook to impose specified duties on. certain 
commodities and to extend: to:all other :goods the benefits of the British 
Preferential Tariff. “Australia agreed ¢o act similarly. 

‘Hither. country,. after: three months’. notice, may impose: General ‘Taritt - 
rates In‘ lieu of the preference rates on: goods amported! from the other 
country, when the importation .of: such. goods: is detrimental: to the. sale of 
simailar.,goads in: the émporting country. 

\By the 1931 ‘Act-some goods: imported from: Candda were subject to the 
Imtermediate ‘Tariff then .operating, ‘By the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) “Act, £934, these goods were made subject to special rates. of 
duties. -Amendments have since ‘been made by the Customs Tariff 
(Canadian 'Preference) Act, 1986,-and by. the Customs ‘Taviff (Canadian 
Preference) Proposals.tabled in the House. of Representatives on 7th 
December, £937. 


“An agreement for mutual:trade preference was. made between Australia 
and: New Zealand,in 1922 and was replaced by a new agreement in’ 1933. 
Australia agreed. not to Aanpose duties on free goods nor, to increase customs 
rates. on certain ‘dutiable goods except with the consent of New Zealand or 
after. six months’. notice. New. Zealand agreed to. act similarly «with regard 
to Australia. In each Dominion: the rates. under the British ‘Preferential ' 
Tariff were applicable to commodities not specified in the agreement: 
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Where the British Preferential rate on any nou-schedule article was less 
in the exporting Dominion than the British preferential rate in the im- 
porting Dominion, then a request might be made that the latter rate 
should be reduced to the former within three months. Primage duty was. 
not chargeable on goods imported from New Zealand into Australia, but 
mnports to New Zealand from Australia were liable to primage provided 
the rate did not exeeed that charged on similar importations from the 
United Kingdom. New Zealand also undertook to abolish primage on 
Australian goods as soon as her finances permitted. 


The agreement was given effect by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand 
Preference) Act 1933-19384, and could be terminated by either country 
after six mouths’ notice. 


The treaty referred to above has been modified, but in its revised form 
has not yet been validated by the Commonwealth Government. It will 
provide for the imposition by New Zealand of increased rates of Customs 
duties on certain manufactured articles of Australian origin. New Zealand 
on her part will make some slight concessions chiefly relating to the 
importation of citrus fruits. Her object in imposing increased duties is 
to promote the expansion of home industries and to divert to the United 
Kingdom some of the import trade from Australia. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, which the New Zealand Government in terms of 
the United Kingdom-New Zealand agreement must maintain in the posi- 
tion of a domestic competitor, Australia’s position generally in relation to 
other competitive supplying countries will remain unchanged. The revised 
agreement may be terminated by either party on three months’ notice. 


The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act, 1986, 

repealed the Act of 1934, and admitted to Australia, free of duty, certain 
products of New Guinea and Papua if imported direct from those terri- 
tories. The chief products affected are cocoa beans, coffee, ginger, coconuts, 
sago, tapioca, kapok and sesame seeds, vanilla beans, and certain spices and 
gums. 
_ A trade agreement between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
has been in operation since 1st July, 1985. It provides that the products 
of Australia entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory 
of South West Africa shall be subject to customs duties not higher than 
those imposed by Anstralia on similar products from the inmost favoured 
foreign nation. Australia agreed to act similarly with regard to products 
imported from South Africa and the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. <A reciprocal tariff agreement between the Union of South Africa 
and Mozambique is exempt from the agrccment. 

The Trade Agreement between Australia and Belgium which came into 
operation on ist January, 1987, provides for (1) reciprocal most favoured 
nation treatment; (2) quota arrangement with respect to the importation 
of Belgian glass; (3) grant to Belgium of intermediate tariff in respect of 
certain products, primage concessions on a number of items, remission of 
duty on outside packages in certain cases, an undertaking to refer to the 
tariff Board for inquiry and report a number of items, and the reclassifica- 
tion of certain sheet glass not manufactured in Australia; (4) the con- 
solidation of the present duty-free entry into Belgium of Australian wool, 
sheepskins, hides and tallow, and the consolidation of duties on fresh 
apples and pears; (5) an undertaking by Belgium that the importation of 
Australian barley, wheat and frozen meat, will not be prohibited, 

This agreement replaces that promulgated in November, 1934, and is 
terminable by either Government on six months’ notice. Its duration is 
indefinite. 


CJMMEROE. yr 


A Trade Agreement between Australia and Czechoslovakia came into 
force on 1st January, 1937, for one year, but will continue thereafter until 
terminated by either party on three months’ notice. 


As regards Australia it provides for (1) the grant to Czechoslovakia of 
the most favoured nation treatment with regard to the importation of 
certain articles; (2) an undertaking that prohibitions and restrictions shall 
uot be discriminatory; (3) the equitable treatment of Czechoslovakian 
goods should quantitative regulation of imports be maintained or adopted; 
(4) the grant of an intermediate tariff rate on certain items; (5) the con- 
tinuance of the by-law admission of certain steel which is of a type not 
manufactured in Australia; and (6) the revision of the primage duty on 
a limited number of items. 


The undertakings in (1) to (3) inclusive are reciprocal in their applica- 
tion. On her part Czechoslovakia undertakes to admit duty free—wool, 
sheepskins, rabbit skins, and pearl shell; to consolidate the existing low 
duties on lead: and to grant a reduction of the duty on apples. 


The Trade Agreement between France and Australia came into opera- 
tion on ist January, 1937. Its term is one year, but will continue there- 
after until terminated by either party on two months’ notice. 


The following concessions have been accorded to Australia by the French 
Government:—The application of the French minimum tariff duties to 
certain items in which are included wool, hides, skins, wheat, barley, meat 
aud metals; the abolition of the special retaliatory duties of 200 per cent. 
ef the French maximum tariff on butter and wheat; the abolition of the 
exchange surtax of 15 per cent. on all Australian goods; and the reduction 
of the import tax on Australian products to a flat rate of 2 per cent. 


Australia, on her part, has made the following concessions to France :— 
The application of intermediate tariff rates on certain items; the reduction 
of primage duties on some items; an undertaking to refer certain items to 
the Tariff Board for inquiry and report; and a pledge to accord French 
products tariff treatment at least as favourable as that accorded to the 
products of the most favoured foreign country. 


While the French quota restrictions remain it does not necessarily mean 
that advantage can be taken of the application of French minimum tariff 
duties to certain commodities and import them in large quantities to 
_ France. For some items no quotas have been granted, Australian barley and 
apples being exceptions. For other items France is prepared to examine 
with goodwill any request of the Commonwealth Government for a percen- 
tage of the global quota. 


An agreement relating to trade between Japan and Australia 
came into effect on ist January, 1927. Japan repealed the ordinance pro- 
mulgated on 15th June, 1936, restricting imports from Australia, can- 
celled the surtax of 50 per cent. ad valorem, and undertook to permit the 
importation into Japan of not less than 800,000 bales of Australian wool 
during the period 1st January, 1937, to 80th June, 1938. Australia under- 
_ took to remove primage duty from certain cotton and artificial silk piece 
goods, to reduce the duty on these goods under the intermediate tariff and 
to permit the importation to Australia, during the period 1st January, 1987, 
to 30th June, 1938, of 76,875,000 square yards of cotton piece goods (other 
tlian calico for bag-making) and 76,875,000 square yards of artificial silk 
piece goods at the rate of 51,250,000 square yards per annum for each 
class of goods. : 
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Trade Relations with the United States of America. 


The Trade Diversion policy referred ‘to on page 68 adversely affected.the 
importation of a large range of goods from the United States of America 
which had for many years enjoyed an extremely favourable trade balance 
with Australia. In August, 1986, the United States withdrew the most 
favoured nation treatment accorded Australian goods, and certain trade 
benefits shared by Australia with a number of other nations. Further action 
was taken by Australia, and the: United States did not appear on the list 
of proclaimed. countries to. which rates of the. intermediate tariff applied 
from: Ist January, 1937, and to which. certain..primage duty concessions 
were extended. The Trade Diversion policy was abandoned in December 
1987, but pending a readjustment of duties the. licensing system has con- 
tinued. It is expected that the new arrangement will be to the advantage 
of ‘the United. ‘States. 


Industries Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-1936, provides 
that a special dumping duty may be imposed om goods exported to Australia 
which: are of a class or kind produced or manufactured in Australia, 
at a price less than. the. fair market price for home consumption at the 
time. of shipment, or at less than a reasonable price when the importation 
of such goods is detrimental to an Australian industry. The duty imposed 
is the amount by which the export selling price to Australia is less than 
the fair market value or the reasonable price, as the case may be. Goods 
sold on consignment are dealt with somewhat similarly. A dumping freight 
duty: may. also be imposed on goods carried to Australia either free of 
freight or at reduced rates of freight.. The amount of the dumping duty 
in such cases is equal to the extent of the freight concession granted. 


The Aet also provides that the Minister: of Trade and Customs, .after 
inquiry by the Tariff Board, may impose an exchange dumping duty on 
goods imported from a country whose. currency has depreciated in relation 
to: Australian cirrenry, if the sale of these goods. by reason of such depre- 
ciation is detrimental to an Australian. industry.. The amount of the duty 


: a 
may be derived from the formula 


x e where a is the nominal par 


value. in. sterling cf a unit of the currency of the country of origin, b 
the. value in Australian currency of the same unit at date of exportation, 
and ¢ the value for: duty of the goods assessed in. accordance with the 
Customs Act, 1901-1936. When dumping duties (except exchange dump- 
jug duties) are calculated in any currency other than Australian currency 
the amount of dumping duty is payable in Australian currency, ascertained 
according to a fair rate of exchange, such rate to be declared in cases of 
doubt by the Minister. , 


Sales Taz. 


Singe. Ist August, 1930, imports into Australia as well as local secondary 
products have been subject to. the. Sales Tax. The rate was 2% percent. 
from Ist: August, 1930; 6 per cent. from 11th July, 1931; 5 per cent. from 
26th: October, 1933; and 4 per cent. from. 11th September, 1936. Certain 
goods are ‘exempt. 

The Sales Tax: Assessment. (Fiji Imports) Act, 1984; exempted! from 
sales -tax-.certain goods imported -to. Australia from, Fiji, if not produced: in 
Atistyalia, or which, if produced, are exempt from. tax. These. gcods:.are 
also exempt from primage duty. 


COMMERCH. 


“I 
to 


Hexeise Tariffs. 

The Excise Tarif of 1921 imposed dutics upon beer, spirits, amylic 
alcohol, fusel oil, saccharin, starch made from imported rice, tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes and snuff. The duty on starch was repealed on the 24th March, 
1927, The Excise Tariff 1921-1936 as amended by Excise Tariff proposals 
itabled im the House of Representatives on 8th December, 1987, and operating 
from ist January, 1938, incorporates the above items, and levies duties 

‘ upon petroleum and shale products, playing cards, concentrated ‘grape ‘must, 
cigarette tubes and papers, matches, wine and *alves for wireless telegraphy 
‘and telephony. 


Cusroars AND Excise JREVENUR. 


The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during the various years since 1910-11. The collections include receipts 
on account of goods which were transferred for consumption in other 
States. A notable instance is the excise collected in New South Wales 
on cigarettes made locally, though more than half the output of the 
factories is subsequently exported interstate. On the other hand, the 


receipts do not include duties on goods from other States consumed in 
’ New South Wales :— 


Tarlff Division. } 4910-11, 1920-21. | 1980-81, 1925-36, 1936~37, 
Oustoms— & é Es Lan £ 
Stimulants, Alc, Beer, ote. ae) 1,109,212 832,473 (556,739 647,253, 066,760 
Narcotics ren oes on 506,426 1,013,607 2,104,793 2,086,291 2,202, 42% 
Sugar me oh oe wee 67,488 1,206 “OBL 497 2,421 
Agricultural Products'and Groc- mde t ; 
eries seat os ‘ss 354,855 339,997 492,401 627,105 691,837 
Apparel and Textiles .., wee 822,576 2,626,199 874,054 1,095,304 1,171,675 
Metals.and Mnehinery ... ree 477,766 2,050,933 692,670 1,087,160 1,021,881 
‘Oils, ‘Paints, and “Varnishes —... 92;800 231,733 1,391,318 2,405,251 2,652,073 
.Harthenware, etc. “ihe asl 128,593 276,091 157,686 199,156 219,218 
Drugs and Chemicals... th 42,350 214,132 178,889 145,765 136,889 
Wood, Wicker, etc, it ‘ids 156,632 214,043 149,236 164,590 323,469 
‘Sewellery.and Fancy Goods... 120,335 395,041 339,502 257,124 271,524 
Leather antl Rubber... mid 110,351 284,894 'Y62,823 168,024 198,525 
Paper and Stationery ... th 83,521 490,762 360,868 216,458 © 217,672 
Vehicles .... or eee oe 68,317 361,343 120,710 671,193 759,001 
Musteal Instruments... _ ‘50,707 112,997 8,880 9,156 16,331 
Miscellaneous. ie wis 104,895 823468 318,290 431,681 409,295 
Primage Duty .,.. ite aval Sis ay, 777,952 1,979,021 1,729,429 
‘Osher Receipts .., ia one 12,678 29043 20,570 107,560 » 114,057 
Total, Customs ... & 4,306,952 9,797,982 8,746,162 12,188,588 12,804,622 
Eixcise— : 
Beer won ue ore one 210,728 12,019,397 1,903,032 2,038,792 2,260,704 
Spirlts ..., one one ne 119,169 : 6775537 480,003 B42,614 OL £70 
Yobacco .., vee one tee 188,763 586,760 ene , 1603,831 |) S718, 4k8 
Cigats a Sr nae) ‘958 18,072 s76 dha & 
Cigarettes... =) 250,008 | 1,721,262 | 1,ssios4 | f1+361,908 | 1)454,521 
‘Cigarette ‘Papors . wee apa ona tees ! 95,739 » 92,869 
Mufeltes_,., aT Aik ses — ae tee i 28,473 29,483 
-Playing Cards... saa ver ais Sia C645 | 6,150 : 6, Du2 
Sugar a cit vie vee 261,758 ae ' vei a 
* ‘Petrol cae ale ies tee a 220,272 | 448,933 490,17-6 
Wireless ‘Valves ae ihe oa ‘i tee | 24,000 66,017 
Other aa, one ahi evel 507 eee ase i ove rae 
-Licenses—Tobacco, ete. rs 2,259 4,479 3,714 4,242 8,722 
Total, Exelse ees & 1,034,235 15,027;497 4,705,251 6,254,682 .| ‘6,763,054 
‘Cdtal, Customs and Excise & 6,341,187 | 14/825,470 | 18,501,413 | 18,393,270 19/567 876 
£:s, d, &oaoed £ B. da. & 5s, d, £8, 
Par head ‘ef population... 3°05 2 7 110 6 6 1 618 6 “7 5 Al 


The net customs collections amounted, on an average, to £14,000;000 per 
annum during the four years ended 30th June, 1930. In 1930-31 the 
amount—apart from primage—was only £8;000,000 and it declined to 

*73597 -B 
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£7,000,000 in the following year. The corresponding amounts in the last 
five years were £7,397,000, £8,170,000, £9,315,000, £10,160,000, and £11,075,193. 
There were increases during the year ended 80th June, 1937, in all tariff 
divisions except metals and machinery, drugs and chemicals, and the miscel- 
laneous group. 


Tixcise revenue declined after 1928-29, but has more than regained Hs 
former level, decreases in collections on intoxicants being offset by higher 
duties on tobacco and new duties, such as on cigarette papers. In 1936-37 
the excise collections on ittoxicanis and on tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
were £2,906,183 and £3,260,533 respectively, as compared with £3,236,786 
and £2,646,801 in 1928-29, 


The amount of customs and excise revenue obtained from duties on 
stimulants, ete., and narcotics was £8,878,789 or £8 11s. 6d. per head of 
population in 1928-29, £47,546,249 or £2 17s. 9d. per head in 1933-84, 
£7,921,541 or £8 Os. 1d. per head in 1984-85, £8,380,689 or £8 3s, Id. per 
head in 1935-36, and £8,948,082 or £8 6s. 8d. per head in 1936-37. 


Interstare Trane. 


At a conference of the Statisticians of Australia in 1980 it was resolved 
that steps be taken to publish statistics in respect of interstate trade. 
With this object in view the following summary has been compiled from 
data obtained from the Maritime Services Board, the railway authorities of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and persons and firms 
engaged in interstate trade. The figures are not complete, but probably 
represent the bulk of the interstate consignments of the produets specified :— 


Interstate Imports. Interstate Exports, 
Commodity. i; 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1926-87. ;| 1984-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, 

Wheat ... . centals, 1,400 37,200 20,405 1,860,000 | 3,216,000 3,124,269 
Vlour oe ni 142,600 13¢,800 136,880 634,000 491,400 499,241 
Oatst a. vee ” 35,600 39,155 29,479 * * * 
Maize, ae ” 295,500 184,776 103,685 * * * 
Barley ... on 0 104,800 167,7C8 208,126 bs * * 
Potatoes .,, ae ewt, 1,446,900 1,316,305 1,669,840 84,400 60,628 105,516 
Onions .., ee ” 450,700 467,368 444,410 500 2,616 3,346 
Rutter... Ib. 2,961,300 | 5,560,100 | 5,808,488(c)|| 8,974,100(6)| 2,814,400 | 1,836,744(c) 
Cheese 3 2,647,600 3,567,508 3,941,426 * * * 
Bacon and Ham », | 8,045,100(a)] 9,287,296 | 8,936,788 | 665,4004 869,218} * 
Eges—Tn shell doz, | 1,848,300) 1,205,580 968,390 | 4 of % 
Egg Pulp§ cub, tons 960 941 877 * a * 
Wool... Ib, | 15,847,800 | 18,142,360 | 20,286,600 || $2,255,700 | 75,785,232 | 79,653,500 
Sheep... wn No. 1,069,600 1,256,552 1,209,780 1,920,600 2,571,101 2,668,933 
Horses ... a i 18,600 15,556 16,970 | 8,300 7,057 7,394 
Cattle... 3 177,300 191,433 189,946 99,000 100,534 120,780 
Coal—Cargo tons * * * 1,631,100 1,047,397 1,900,028 

Bunker... ,, * * * 395,000 354,380 404,996 
Tobacco** Ib. 614,400 600,588 592,420 || 1,912,300 2,097,319 2,695,250 
Cigars** ... ny 37,300 44,992 51,798 21,200 9,843 15,590 
Cigarettes** yy 365,000 398,547 480,930 | 2,147,200 2,202,990 2,463,495 


*Not available, 


§ Imports Into Sydney only. 
(a) Imports into Sydney and Newca tle. 


+ Excluding arrivals at Neweastle. 
** Tixeluding movements in bond. 


} Exports by principal firms. 


() Excluding movement by road. 


(b) Tacludes butter sent to Bristane for oversea export, 
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The imports of maize, dairy products, and cattle are obtained mainly 
from Queensland. Potatoes, onions, barley and oats are imported from 
Victoria, potatoes and oats from Tasmania, and large quantities of fresh 
fruits from all three States. Exports of wheat and flowy from New 
South Wales consist to a large ‘extent of consigninents from the southern 
districts to Victoria; wheat is exported also to Queensland; Victoria is 
the main outlet for sheep and cattle, and Western Australia for butter, 
except in 1934-85, when a large quantity was exported to Queensland to be 
shipped overseas at Brisbane. Coal is exported to allt the States cxcept 
Queensland, and some is re-exported from South Australia to Broken: 
Hill. 

Further information relating to the interstate trade with Tasinania, 
Western Australia, and South Australia, as shown below, has been com- 
piled by the Statisticians of those States, the South Australian records 
being complete only so far as the items could be traced. 


| 
1934-35, | 1935-36 


1933 -34. 
Principal Items of Interstate Trade, e 
Quantity.| Value, Quantity.) Value. Quantity.; Vatuo, 


o. 


South Australia, 
& 


Imports from New South Wales—* & : ! & 
Ores from Broken Hill—- / | 
Granular and Slime Concen- : | 
trates... Th we tons) 235,447 |2,250,235 242,744 2,006,035 |' 242,850 3,556,582 
Zinc Concentrates «tons! 65,747 83.620 62,428 | 93,642 65,661 | 98,4) 
Coal ... aan vee «tons! 417,520 | 532.388 || 433,075 ! 520,410 )| 489,012 | 586,814 
Butter ee te aa Ib) 618,744 29,317 |, 112,000 7,618 || 392,000 25,005 
Sheep ace ra ww Nol 77,200 7 ' 86.146 t 86,294 | + 
Wool ... ie wei ey 1b.)18,404,607) 832,426 | 14,723,4CO 558,017 | 18,886,518 777,645 

Exports to New South Wales—* 

Lead ... sia ie + tons) 61,682 | 679,560 €6,7890 | 852,456 |; 65,812 1,240,711 

Tron ore sa one ee » | 888,702 | 958,861 | 1,855,096 1,558,3c0 1,295,207 |1,480,488 

3fotor bores... eek we No. 2,572 | 258,626 3,307 | 367,752 12,098 |1,162,567 

Coal (to Broken Hill) tons 7,087 8,972 7,505 9,006 10,561 12,433 

Brandy an ses «DE. gal] 69,248 51,936 71,973 | 58,980 || 82,851 62,138 

Wine .., te ade «gal! 794,649 | 197,225 |] 832,022 | 223,777 |! 815474 217,765 
Western Australias 

Tmports from New South Wales— £ £ | £ 
Butter a exe nie Ib | 1,858,802 99,617 973,316 66,834 |}1,082,544 74,867 
Confectionery ee Aw sy [1,486,955 | 107,545 111,789,234 | 121,882 |/1,965,565 137,056 
Sugar a ast .. tons 630 | 22.672 807 | 29,186 | 621 22,308 
Tobacco, manufactured ‘as 1b] 656,302 | 203,337 496,619 | 190,874 || 477,842 201,045 
Cigarettes . wie abs + | 285,805 | 267,186 285,580 | 269,743 }] 284,772 | 269,066 
Apparel and textiles au ate 385,168 poe 404,790 5 nis 450,222 
Coal ... iis lil tons 78,152, 98,463 50,085 55,869 | 50,893 55,145 
Machinery . Ar wits tis ite 327,873 ans 411.783 ere 467,451 
Metal manufactwres... we ais ey 709,945 a 839,098 wie 995,216 
Rubber manufactures rae wait eb 159,063 on 128,224 ise 184,068 
Drngs, chemicals, and fertilisers ... oan 238,016 ia 246,580 || 245,986 
Total Imports from New Sth. Wales oi 3,344,638 ane 3,556,C80 } 13,912, 33, 
Total Exports to New South Wales} Ma 267,252 pe 337,983 ive 407,751 

Tasmania, 

Tmporta from New South Wales— £ £ £ 
Sugar wae hs «. tow 11,232 | 361,075 12,220 | 372,947 12,268 | 383,580 
Tobacco, cigars, and e'garettes vie 118,762 ee 107,772 eis 111,576 
Machinery and metal mauufacture see 315,181 Se 437,190 ae 560,040 
Total Imports from New Sth, Wale: vs 1,7£4,250 ae 1,951,164 as 2,146,637 

Exports to New South Wales— 

Fruits—Fresh oi «» bush [1,839,966 | 298,038 |)1,124,857 | 241,823 873,129 | 253,133 
» Preserved, pulped Ib |5,713,560 | 82,056 |13.421,015 | 84,755 [5,610,761 | 67,443 

. Jams and jellies é at 1 [8,899,035 | 158,203 |/3,728,525 | 168,865 ||5,153,000 | 104,550 
Potatoes ns oe v= tons 66,140 | 846,482 56,632 | 442,806 49,085 | 422174 
Copper (blister) hint aise AY 7,898 | 253,225 10,958 | 291,698 11,660 | 420,176 
Zine ... an ba ea ‘3 19,041 | 362,227 27806 | 431,731 || 21,151 884,542 
Other metals and ares sar 5 3,850 | 228,880 2,870 | 289 404 4,174 | 258,808 
Woollen manufactures oe He ee £05,672 oa 297,156 || one 244,857 
Total Exports to New South Wales ane 2,573,838 ‘its 2,937,761 oa 3,009, 594 


~ As far as recorded, { Not available. 


SHTPPING.. 


Ow1yxG to. the-geographic: position of New South Wales, efficient. transport. 
gervices are essential to maintain regular. and speedy. communication with. 
other’ countries,. and to. place the staple: products upon distant. markets; 
in a satisfactory condition without. unduly increasing: the- cost: In modern. 
ships special: provision. is made for refrigerated cargoes, and: impraved. 
methods of. carrying: perishable products have. promoted the. growth. of. a. 
permanent export. trade in such commodities as butter, frozen meat, and: 
fruit, 


Contron or Smprina. 

Prior to ‘the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of’ 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and’ partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries: and among the States,, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such. matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons: 
end buoys, and quarantine. 


Special legislation relating to: navigation and shipping is contained: in. the 
Federal Navigation Act, 1912-85. It is drafted’ on tlie lines of the 
Merchant Shippirg Act and of the Navigation: Act of New South Wales 


and embodies the rules of. the international conventions for Safety of Life 
at Sea: 


The provisions of the Act apply to ships registered in Australia, and 
other British ships: on: round:voyages to or from. Australia. The Govyernor- 
General may” suspend its. application to. barges, fishing boats, pleasnre 
yaclits, missionary ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or goods 
for hire;, and’ tlhe High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating 
to manning, accommodation, and licensing. dea not apply to vessels engaged 
in purely intra-state trade. 


&. ship. may not.engage in the coasting trade: of Australia unless. licensed 
todo so,.and a license may not. be granted’ to.a ship in receipt. of a foreign 
subsidy; Licensees, during the'time theiv slips are so engaged, are. obliged 
to.pay to the seamen wages. at current rates ruling in Australia, and; in the 
case of foreign vessels,.to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on British ships. Power 
is reserved to the Marine Administration to grant permits, under certain 
conditions, to unlicensed British sliips to engage in. the coasting trade if a 
licensed British ship is not available for the serviee,. or if the. service. by 
licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be continuing, or for a 
single voyage. 

The Governor-General has suspended by proclamation under. se¢ction 7 
of the Act the operations of the foregoing provisions in’ regard to trade 
between Australia.and the Northern Teritory, Nauru, Norfolk Island, New 
Guinea, and Papua. Provision is made in the Navigation Act, 1984, ‘under 
the: section quoted, that a British ship: of not less than 10,000: tons: gross 
tonnage and: a sea speed of not. less than: 14 knots. may carry passengers 
Witkout break of journey from: one port in Australia to another with which 
the: port of embarkation is: not connected. by rail. 

The part.of the Navigatiom Act whiclr relates to pilotage has not been 
brought into operation, and ‘this: service is. regulated: under the: State 
Navigation. Act of 1901-1935. 
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Prior to Ist February, 1986, the State Department of Navigation exer- 
cised' administrative gouttol over the ports of New South Wales, other 
than the port of Sydney, and administered the Harbour. and Tonnage Rates 
Act, 1920, which authorised the collection of harbour. and tonnage rates’ ‘at 
ports other than ae the control of that port being vested. in ‘the, 
Sydney Harbour Trust. By. the Maritime Services Act, 1985, which came 
into operation on tst' February, 1936, the functions of these bodies. became 
vested in the: Maritime Services: Board of New South Wales, which con- 
sists of five Commissioners, all appointed: by the Gevernment: Of these, 
two representing shipping and commercial interests, devcte only a portion 
of their time to the-work of the Board. Also, as provided in the Act,-an 
Advisory Committee has been appointed: for. the port of: Newcastle’ to 
advise the Board in respect of that port. It consists of five members,’ all 
appointed by the Government: the ehairman igs nominated by the Board, 
and, the remaining four are representative of interests concerned with, the 
achuinistration of the port. 


Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Gom- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine. Act, 1908-24; and arrange- 
meuts have been made with the State Govermnent to aid in carry- 
ing out the law relating, to animal and plant quarantine. The 
Act defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are 
subject to quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segre- 
gation in order to prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests. 
Imported animals-or plants may not be landed without.a permit: granted -by 
a: quarantine officer. The master, owner; and agent:of a vessel ordered ‘into 
quarantine are severally responsible for. the expenses, but the Common- 
wealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in respect of vessels. 
trading exelusively between Australasian ports. Quarantine expenses, iat 
the. case of animals and goods are defrayed. hy the importer or. owner. .. 


Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined’ by a.quarantine:offieer: 
at the first port of call in Australia. If the vessel (certain South. Pacific 
Island ports excepted) is less than fourteen days from the last oversea: 
port of call it is again inspected. at the next port of.call. The quarantine 
station of New South Wales is situated in Syduey Harbour, near the: 
entrance to the port. 


The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods is defined by the Sea-carriage Acts passed by the State and 
the Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies. to 
the intra-state trade, and the Commonwealth Act of 1924 ave to the 
ibterstate and the outward oversea trade. 


INTERSTATE AND OVERSES SHIPPING, 


The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of. par- 
ticulars concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which ave 
not included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted ‘it 
is net tonnage. 


Vessels Wntered.and. Cleared. 


In compiling the records of: oversea and. interstate shipping,;:a vessel:ia 
treated: as 4n-entry onee and as-a clearance once. for: each: voyage ta amt 
fram New South Wales, being entered at the first port: of eall, and cleared 
at: the port: from which it. departs. The repeated voyages of.every vessel-are 
inéluded. 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
which arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various 
years since 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Year ended Entries. Clearances, sonniee 

30th Jane, Vessels, Net Tonnage. Vessels, Net Tounage. veel, 
1901* 2,760 4,133,200 2,855 4,274,101 1,498 
1911* 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1921 3,019 7,123,331 3,023 7,122,209 2,358 
1926 2,945 8,534,292 2,906 8,495,031 2,910 
1929 2,865 8,516,413 2,847 8,532,023 2,985 
1930 2,623 8 258,562 2,600 8,187,996 8,149 
1931 2,507 7,938,164 2,568 8,008,827 3,118 
1932 2,420 7,838,949 2,451 7,859,067 8,223 
1933 2,648 8,781,550 2,648 8,741,984 - 3,809 
1934 2,609 8,625,302 2,633 8,735,148 3,312 
1935 2,978 9,643,138 2,977 9,671,251 3,243 
1936 2,965 9,826,765 2,943 9,784,413 3,319 
1937 3,178 10,569,260 3, 165 10,539, 623 3,328 


* Yent ended 31st’ December. 


The shipping entered and cleared reflects the movement of the trade of 
the State. Thus in 1928-29, the last year of prosperous trading prior to the 
petiod of depression, the total oversea trade (imports plus exports) amounted 
to £112,780,000 and the total shipping (entries plus clearances) to 17,048,000 
tons net. By 1931-82 the total trade had fallen to £58,646,000 and the 
total shipping to 15,698,000 tous. Thereafter the trade of the State improved 
and in 1936-37 amounted to £108,600,000, which was only slightly below the 
total. for 1928-29. The shipping amounted to 21,109,000 tous. 


Compared with 1935-36 the mmmber of vessels entered during 1936-37 
was 3,178 with an aggregate net tonnage of 10,569,260 as against 2,965 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 9,826,765, an increase of 7.2 per cent. 
in number of vessels and 7.6 per cent. in tonnage. 


In 1936-37 the vessels cleared numbered 3,165 with a total tonnage of 
10,539,623 as compared with 2,948 vessels of 9,784,418 tons in 1935-36, an 
increase during the year in the number of vessels of 7.5 per cent, and in 
tonnage of 7.6 per cent. 


The figures for 1936-87 constituted a record for the State both as regards 
entries and clearances. 


Approximately 10 per cent. of the shipping entered arrives in ballast. 

. During the past ten years the percentage in ballast was greatest in 1926-27, 

when it was 13.1 per cent. of the total entered, and lowest in 1929-30, when 

; it was only 5.6 per cent. In 1936-87 the number of vessels entered in 

ballast was 385, with an aggregate tonnage of 800,475 tons, or 7.6 per cent. 

of the total. Corresponding figures for 1935-36 were 304 vessels, aggregate 
tonnage 627,878, or 6.4 per cent. of the total entered. 
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On the average 6 per cent. of the vessels cleared leave in ballast. The 
proportion during the past ten years was greatest in 1926-27, when it was 
7.4 per cent., and lowest in 1934-35, at 4.5 per cent. In 1936-87, 222 
vessels cleared in ballast, with an aggregate tonnage of 635,443 tons, or 6.8 
per cent. of the total tonnage cleared, and in 1935-86, 171 with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 485,481 tons. 


During each of the past ten years the number of vessels cleared with 
cargo has been greater than the number entered, as has also the aggregate 
tonnage. The greatest tonnage cleared with cargo was 9,904,180 in 1936-37 
for 2,948 vessels which represented 94 per cent. of the shipping cleared 
during that year. The tonnage entered with cargo in this year was 
9,769,174 for 2,793 vessels, or 92.4 per cent. of the total. 


During the last thirty years the average tonnage of vessels trading with 
New South Wales has more than doubled. In 1901 the average tonnage 
was 1,498 tons, 2,177 in 1911, 2,858 in 1921, 2,910 in 1926, 3.118 in 1991 
8,319 in 1986, and 3,328 in 1937. 


Few sailing vessels are now engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
In 1923-24 the number entered was 56, with an aggregate tonnage of 
73,466, and the number cleaved 66, with a tonnage of 88,260, In 1933-34 
one sailing vessel of 2,365 tons was recorded as an entry and clearance, 
in 1935-36 two sailing vessels of 805 tons, and in 1986-37 four were entered 
with an aggregate tonnage of 889 tons aud two cleared with tonnage of 365 
tons. There were no entries or clearances of sailing vessels in 1934-35. 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of the 
figures of any other State. The following statement shows the entries and 
clearances during the year ended 30th June, 1987, excluding the coastal 
trade :— 


Interstate and Oversen, 


State. Entries, Clearances. 
Vessels, | Net Tonnage, | Vessels, | Net Tonnage, 
New South Wales ... «| 3,178 10,569,260 3,165 10,539,623 
Victoria ele ee vee | 2,848 8,098,613 2,849 8,070,031 
Queensland ... vas «| 1,127 4,139,230 1,135 4,165,959 ; 
South Australia. .., v{ 1,377 5,292,239 1,400 5,354,141 Ep 
Western Australia .., aia 755 3,729,523 761 3,753,586 4 
Tasmania... ene eee 1,317 2,092,947 1,348 2,124,687 7 
Northern Territory... we 100 125,840 104 122,505 he 


Dmecrion or Surina Trap. 


The shipping records do uot disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only: to 
terminal ports and are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, of 
which some are visited regularly by many vessels on both outward and 
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inward journeys. But the following statement of the tonnage entered from 
and cleared for interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped aceording to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1920-21 :— 


1920 21. | 1920-81. \ 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
ae | 
Destination, Ves- Net Ves- Net Ves- Net Ves- Net 


sels. | Tonnage. sels. | Tonnage sels. | Tonrace, 


sels. | Tonnage. 


: ’ 1 
Australinn States ... ...| 3,206 | 6,282,297 1, ,364 | 8,076,145 || 3,697 }10,172,516 || 4,224 |11,800,610 
Now ’Zealand ais 769 1,473,057 346 | °901,605 || 359°] 1,056,075 || "386 |-1,476,790 
U. Kingdom and Europe 582 | 2,798,459 504 | 3,409,602 || 720 | 4;188,013 631 |-8,675,141 
Africa a1 | 295,856 16 50,294 28 102,983 16 “60,941 
Asia and Pacific Islands . ‘| 1,009 2,179,040 i GOL | 2,129,777 757 | 2,448,460 775 | 2,589,686 
North and Central America 299 | 1,003,137 |i ou 1,269,104 343 | 1,631,893 307 | 1,505,129 
South America... 96 185,694 |; 20,374 4 11,229 4 11,005 
j 


Total ... —..| 6,042 14,245,540 |! 5,115 /15,946,991 |: 5,908 [19,611,178 || 6,343 21,109,272 
{ q | 


Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1936-87 was. greater 
by 5,418,318 tons than in 1920-21, and it has risen by 3,724,465. tons since 
1930-31. A decrease was recorded in respect of the New Zealand trade in 
1935-36, but increases of 8,788 tons and 575,095 tons in comparison with 
1920-21 and 1930-31 respectively were shown ‘in 1986-37. The fipmres -re- 
dating to New Zealand-do not include the tonnage of vessels which culled 
at New Zealand ports en route to and from America. Tlie tonnage en- 
gaged in trade with North and Central America has ‘increased ‘by myer 62 
‘per cent. The South American trade, which was. mainly for the export of 
-coal, has lost its former importance, and trade with Asia and Pavifie Islands 
has been fairly constant. 


INTERSTATE AND OVERSEA Carcogs. 

"A comparative statement of the interstate and oversea cargoes discharged 
and shipped in New South Wales in each year since 1926-27 is shown 
below. It reflects the movement of the State trade, particularly oversea, and 
may. with advantage be examined in conjunction with the table ou: page 
78 relating to entry and clearance of shipping from 1901 onwards. 


| Cargo Discharged. Cargo Shipped, 

Year 3 {nteratate, Oversea, Interstate, : Oversea. 

sothe vT Py |r Y 
1 Sune pong ons Tons ‘ons Total. Tons ons Tons ‘ons Total. 

- Measure-| y;_: AMeasure- Taq Measure-) gy, ' Measure- 
Welght. "ment. | Weight. ment, eee | ment, | Weleht.| | ment, 
000'3 omitted 

tons. tons. tons, tons. s| tons, tons. { tons, (ons. tons. 
1927 430 853 1,343 3,964 | 3,315 399 1,676 249 5,639 
1928 510° 850 1,317 8,989 |] 2,833 456 1,117 277 4,683 
1920 618 970 1,315 4,163 | 1,978 541 1,307 294 4,120 
1930 517 1,046 1,129 3,685 :| 1,316 489 608 266 2,679 
LO3L 348 662 39 2,395 "| 1,661 370 1,655 253 3,939 
1982 327 . 608 458 2,163 || 1,575 394 ‘| 1,670 |: -248 3,882 
* 1983 365 760 567 2,863 1,878 419 1,685 271 4,253 
1084 467 712 713 3,352 || 1,970 492 414 270 3,346 
1935 523 859 912 4,324 4) 2,225 542 1,477 341 4,585 
1936 611 985 999 4,648 | 2,390 607 1,533 302 4,832 
1937 629 1,069 1,061 5,218 |} 2,733 674 | 1,520 339 5,266 


NotTE.—Oye ton by measure = 40 cubic feet. 
 WWe'totdl trade’ of -the State (imports plus exports) amounted to 
£412°780,000 in:-1928-29 and had declined to £58,646,060 by 1931-32. There 
was improvement-each. year thereafter with the exceptions of 1983-34, and 
in 1956-87. the: total reached £108,600,000. Compared with 1931-82 there 
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was an increase of £49;954,000 in 1936-87 or 85 per cent, A similar move--. 
ment is disclosed in cargoes discharged and shipped, the totals for the- 
years 1928-29, 1981-32 and 1936-37 being respectively -8,283,000 tons, 

6,045,000 tons and 10,484,000 tongs. Compared with 1931-32 there was an 

increase during 1936-37 of 4,439,000: tons or 73.4 per cent. 


Total cargoes discharged during 1936-37 amounted to 5,218,000 tons, an 
increase of 12.3. per cent, as. compared with 1935-36, and those shipped 
to 5,266,000. tons, an increase of 9 per cent. Cargoes shipped in 1936-37 
represented the highest total since 1926-27. : 


Cargoes from other states of the Commonwealth, which declined by 44 
per cent. between 1928-29 and 1931-82, have more than regained their 
former level, the main cause of the variations in the outward interstate 
trade being the fluctuations in the coal trade. . 


The oversea import trade (cargoes discharged) is still 6.8 per cent. lower 
than in 1928-29, although the position has improved each year since 1982-33, 


Oversea shipments were exceptionally small in 1929-30, when only a small, 
quantity of wheat was.exported. There was a recovery in 1930-31 which was 
eustained until 1933-34, when there was a: decline in wheat shipments. 
There has been improvement each year since. 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 

The majority of the. vessels engaged in the trade of New South Wales 
are under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country 
and British possessions. being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com" 
panies. In the table helow the British. and the foreign shipping are shown 
under distinctive headings, : 


3 A Net Tonnage Entered and Cleared, Percentage. 

Be : : = a, 
4 3 Australian. | ean Foreign, Total, Austratian, aren Foreign, 
rH. 6 i 7 . 
1901*| 3,348,502 | 3,714,217 | 1,344,582 | 8,407,301 39°83 44:2 16-0 
1911*} 4,645,195 | 6,594,649 | 2,416,073 13,655,917 340 48:3 17°7 
1921 | 4,739,555 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 14,245,540 83°¢ 47°3 19°4 
1929 | 4,656,402 9,247,088 8,144,946 | 17,018,486 27°3 54:3 18'4 
1930 | 4/338,726 | 8,785,023 | 3,322,809 | 16,416,558 | 26-4 534 20-2 
193} | 4,639,497 7,930,626 | 3,376,868 | 15,946,991 29:1 49°7 91:2 
1932 | 4,310,726. | 7,925,935 3,401,855 ) 15,699,016 | 75 505 22°0 
1933. | 4,977,758 8,491,453 4,054,273 | 17,528,484 | 25'4 48°5 2311 
1984. ) 5,356,820 | $,260,853 | 3,742,777 17,360,450!  380°8 47°6 21°6 
1935 | 6,176,918 9,057,063 4,080,408 19,314,389 i 32'0 469 21°) 
1936 | 6,001,412 | 9,458,820 4,097,946. 19,641,178 | 31°6 482 20°2 
1937 ; 7, 275,007 9,896,473 4,023,790 21,109,272 | 34°5 46'6 19:0 


* Year ended dist December, 


The marked decline in Australian tonnage in 1928-29 was due partly 
to the fact that fewer vessels were engaged in the interstate coal trade, and 
partly to the cessation of regular ovetsea voyages by Austyalan véssels- 
as a result of the sale of the Commonwealth Government steamers. This 
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event is reflected in an increase in “other British” tonnage in the same 
year. After 1928-29 the Australian tonnage fluctuated with an upward 
tendency and has increased absolutely and relatively during the last five 
years. The proportion of other British tonnage shows a tendency to decline, 
and the proportion of foreign tonnage, which had been increasing slowly 
for some years, declined slightly between 1983 and 1937. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1928-29, 1933-36 and 1936-37 are shown in greater 
detail in the following statement :— 


} 


Entries and Clearances, Net Tonnage— 
Percentage of each 
Nationality 1928-29, 1935-86. 1936-37, NeHOnAlEy: 
‘of Stipping. | 
5 e Net v, 1 Net Faacale Neti 9 = 6 
Vessels. ‘Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tomnage. 1928-29 1985-86 1986-37 
Pritish— | | 
Australia wa] 2,651 | 4,656,402 2,983 | 6,004,412 8,352 | 7,279,007 27°3 31-1 B45 
New Zealand ... 421 867,578 285 590,114 360 | 1,017,867 51 3-0 48 
TInited Kingdom, 1,573 | 7,799,698 1,444 | 8,094,699 1,517 | 8,160,362 45°8 41:3 38°6 
Other British ...} 202 579,812 219 774,007 170 628,246 Bee 8.9 30 
Total «| 4,847 [18,903,100 4,981 /15,553,232 5,399 |17,085,482 81:6 79-3 80°9 
Foreign — ! 
Denmark “et 13 36,140 15 58,601 16 57,996 2 3 3 
Trance .., +) 110 235,785 125 230,959 105 160,567 14 12 7 
Germany coef 104 443,792 111 455,016 122 509,985 2:6 2-3 Qe 
Italy .., ee 38 161,890 16 90,300 28 153,796 10 “5 7 
Netherlands... 99 506,766 88 424,996 Til 518,329 30 2:2 25 
Norway... ve 97 844,942 167 714,027 | 170 735,334 2°0 36 3.5 
Swoden ... aes 56 175,849 69 235,273 65 196,620 10 1:2 9 
Japan ... +| 200 698,986 246 962,046 206 858,765 41 4:9 41 
United States of | 
America ve{ 140 517,414 116 805,542 97 712,288 30 4-1 8 
Other  Nation- | | 
alilies i 8 23,882 || a4 81,296 84. 120,110 a of 6 
Total wef 805 3,144,946 i 977 | 4,057,946 O44 ) 4,023,790 18-4 20°7 19°1 
Grand Total | 5,712 /17,048,436 | 5,908 /19,611,178 | 6,343 21,109,272 1000 | 100°'0 100°0 
: ‘3 


The tonnage owned in the United Kingdom represented 88.6 per cent. of 
the total in 1936-27, and the Australian tonnage 84.5 per cent. The foreign 
tonnage is owned for the most part in Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, or 
the United States. The foreign tonnage in 1936-87 way 19.1 per cent. of 
the total, as compared with 18.4 per cent. in 1928-29 and 20.7 in 1985-86, 


Duving 1936-87 entries and clearances of Australian tonnage in inter- 
state trade amounted to 6,677,297 tons, or 91.7 per cent. and voyages in 
oversea trade to 601,710 tons or 8.8 per cent. Tonnaze to and from New 
Zealand was 353,185. Of the other British tonnage, including ships owned 
in the United Kingdom, 8,549,429 tons were entered from and cleared for 
inter-state ports and 2,796,652 tons plied between Australia and Great Britian. 


The tonnage belonging to other nations was employed chiefly in the foreign 
trade. 


During the year 1986-87 the interstate cargo discharged at ports in New 
South Wales amounted to 8,088,806 tons, and the oversea cargo to 2,180,009 
tcns, and the shipments to interstate ports represented 8,406,785 tons, and 
to oversea countries 1,859,461 tons. The interstate trade is carried for the 
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most part in Australian ships, and the nationality of the vessels in which 
oversea trade is carricd is shown below :— 


1934-35, | : 1935-36, 1936-37, 

Nationality of Shipping. aees 
Discharged | Shipped. || Discharged.) Shipped. || Discharged.| Shipped. 

Oversea Cargoes, tons. tons, tons, tons, tong, tons. 

Australia ... vee ae 69,774 167,062 79,388 139,213 97,342 160,891 
New Zealand on nie 48,653 175,967 49.205 223,814 $2,407 252,764 
United Kingdom .,. ae 891,375 891,621 990,150 931,290 1,188,089 917,286 
Other British aes eae 135,034 52,758 172,657 53,468 167,044 42,546 
Total British e| 1,144,836 1,288,308 1,291,400 ; 1,347,785 1,484,882 1,373,487 
Denmark sae one ane 33,795 11,509 29,195 19,154 21,826 35,753 
France... ne one 12,660 110,208 15,167 100,933 3,365 103,830 
- Germany ... site toe 41,812 28,408 47,149 24,466 48,749 34,325 
Italy weds Gite. “Gell 11,514 7,562 4,874 1,813 5,368 8,852 
Japan ow ove ace 116,856 155,618 134,904 88,865 86,690 65,781 
Netherlands eee fo 44,407 62,683, 41,158 53,052 68,769 69,317 
Norway ... 218, 635 76,924, 290,848 82,739 281,055 82,596 
Sweden... mere tee 73,400 5,783 59,575 22,014 49,350 15,620 
United States of America 70,477 16,695 69,269 46,089 58,637 56,402 
Other Foreign... are 8,010 64,207 879 43,025 21,318 14,508 
Total, Foreign... 626,566 520,507. 692,518 487,150 645,127 485,074 


Total, Oversea ...{ 1,771,402 | 1,817,905 1,983,918 | 1,834,935 2,130,009 | 1,859,461 


‘ 


Note.—Cargo reeorded by measurement is converted to tons on basis of 40 cubic feot = 1 ton. 


In 1936-87 British vessels carried 69.7 per cent. of the oversea cargo dis- 


charged at ports in New South Wales and 78.9 per cent. of the cargo shipped 
abroad, 


The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined practi- 
cally to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade at intervals since 1901 
is shown in the following table, On each voyage a vessel is counted as an 
entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and intra-state trade 
is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total tonnage entered 
at each port. 


Port Jackson Port Hunter Port 


Year (Sydney), (Newcastle). Kembla. Other Porte. 
ended 

30th : 
ve Vessels. bangs: Vesacls. Réaruge Vessels. onus Vessels. Sean 
1901* | 1,884 2,953,611 702 1,036,178 89+ | 108,5234) 85 34,986 
1911* | 2,181 5,246,351 701 1,857,132 64 102,866 | lal £15,786 
1921 | 1,869 4,776,182 | 1,082 | 2,255,040 42 85,514 26 6,595 
1926 1,988 6,304,313 826 1,964,191 83 243,918 48 21,870 
1929 2,071 6,768,664 620 1,355,411 144 366,401 30 25,937 
1930 2,044 6,958,916 371 836,229 183 | 445,473 25 17,044 
1931 1,800 6,430,904 601 1,262,149 114 = | 232,228 32 12,883 
1932 1,719 6,334,450 546 1,222,757 129 | 264,122 26 17,620 
1933 1,822 6,996,920 661 1,503,653 153 | 267,914 12 13,063 
1934 | 1,796 | 6,860,387 644 1,463,669 143 | 279,674 26 12,572 
1935 | 1,899 7,285,123 873 1,978,776 182 | 354,407 24 24,832 
1936 1,983 7,636,852 770 1,775,939 183 | 387,592 20 26,382 
1037 2,040 8,107,367 888 1,041,852 225 484,728 “25 35,702 


* Year ended 31st December. t Wollongong. 
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‘'Maaty vessels, including steamers engage regularly in the trade of New 
Sonth Wales, discharge cargo at Sydney, tlen proceed to Newcastle ‘for 
coal. .Such yessels are counted as entries at Sydney only, therefore the 
inward shipping of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla has increased ag a result of the estab- 
lishment of important industries in the locality. The decline in the inward 
trade of other ports between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly to the omission 
of Twofold Bay as atport of call for interstate vessels, 


The trade of the: State is reflected in the cargoes shipped. and' discharged 
‘in’ various ports, the principal of which are Sydney, Neweastle and Port 
‘Nembla. ‘Particulars of the cargoes shipped and discharged at these ports 
each year-since 1926-27 are given in the following table. In recording 
‘eargoes cértain conimodities are assessed on their dead weight in tons, 
-@gs, coal, ores, wool, wheat and otler grains, while others such as butter, 
hides, skins aud drapery are recorded in tons measurement, 40 cubic -feet 
being taken as the equivalent of one ton. The greater part of the oversea 
trade is handled-by the port of Sydney and ‘includes ‘the principal :pro- 
‘ducts of the State with the exception of those of the coal mining and 
steel industries which are centred principally about Neweastle and Port 
embla. Dead weight cargoes are almost exclusively shipped .and dis- 
charged at the latter ports, while a large proportion of the cargoes shipped 
and: discharged at Sydney i is recorded in “tons measurement.” Accordingly 
‘the data contained in the statement may be taken to indicate fluctuations 
‘in the annual trade of individual: ports rather than to serve as a comparison 
of ‘the trade of one port with that of another. 


Sydney. Neweastle, i, Port Kembla, 
; mea Interstate, Oversea, ||tnterstate. Oversea, |,Tnterstate.| Oversea. 
“SOth Tine, - 


‘Tons Tons Tons ‘Tons || — ‘Tons ‘Tons Tons Tons 
Weight. | Measure. | Weight. | Measure. '| Weight. Weight. Weight. | Weight. 


Cargors Discharged. 


Wye7 we ; 489,028 706,562 ) 1,343.138 782,089 119,482 jj 11,854 | 26,958 
1928 see 459, "2 1 509,977 T9OL,479 | 1,317,298 720,113 138,776 | 22,146 | 30,280 
1929 ve) 345,850 616, 929 791,750 | 1,315,064 || 711,637*) 123,598 || 203,455 54,405 
1980 - 361,838 516, 797 865,551 | 1 128, 322 5 427,233 131,458 204,199 49,435 
193L 342,287 348, f04 571,001 536, 894 Ji 416,037* 67,821* 86, 903* 25,145 
1932. 376,128 827,441 545,094 457,827 1 845,321 42,484* 52, 851" 16,214 
1933 wat 405,844 364,098 $50,360 567,158 1; 624,015 79,798 141,162) 30,165 
1934 wn| 405,829 “450, 360 f67,081 708,417 |) 771, 423%) 89,047* 230,104 30,528 
1935 wee) 443,397 507, 262 726,324 883,538 || 1,284,051"; (184.165*/| 318,124* 27,375 
1986 ave} £78,974 593,895 ; 840,659 972,307 1, 266, 4154] 128,458" 319,736 42,494 
1937 we 515,416) 612,456 | 882,932 + 1,028,270 1, 404, 937* 159,532*) 465,497 59,275 


Cargoes Shipped, 


1927 ve! 988,955 | 395,387 $20,548 | 243,178 1( 2,705,189 ; 763,892* 186,361 84,281. 
1928 AG 210, 371 | 453,888 651,589 || 2,477,640 511,933 100,863 49,265 


| | 
129 vat 138,737 ‘630,490 981,003 1,647,563 251,581" 134,741" 73,805 
1930 vel 246,284 481,573 445,768 | | 650 aoe! 57,150* 352,259 105,085 
1931 w| 105,922 , 366,281 | 1,298,476 1,428,633*) 337,450" 95,584 12,900 
1932 wf 191,845 392,749 | 1,310,957 1, 1347, 457 314,310 99,335 39,672 
1932 »| 132,382 | 416,121 } 1,384,501 (1,587,106 240,314 116,925 67,324 
VISE eo} 182,158 | 487,593 798,334 { 1, 672,330"! 242,038* 136,961 70,966 
1935 we 181,708 | 528, 842 | 1,089,028 , 1 1845 664"| 311,045* 169,086 89,758 
1936 we! 190,649 594, 713 | 1,165,737 284,031 || 1,990.887*, 285,981* 171,879, 83,523 
"1937 “} 200,887 634,531 1,082, 234 314,207 2 »S0l1, On| 347,972* 234,167 93,779 


* Includes a small number of fons measurement. 


‘Interstate cargoes discharged aud shipped in Sydney Harbour reached 
a low ebb in 1980-31, but have increased in volume since, and in 1986-37 
ainoiited to 1,918;284 tons, or 281,228 tons more than in‘1928-29, There 
was a decline of about 50 per cent. in the inward oversea cargoes in 1930-31 
and the aggregate remained at a low level during the following year. 
There was an increase in each of the following years. Overseas exports of 
wheat were comparatively small in -1'929-80, then followed three years of 
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jucreasing activity in the outward trade until 1933-34 when shipments of 
wheat dwindled again. While the position improved in each of ‘the follow- 
ing years, the aggregate in 1936-37 was.still below that of 1932-33. 

The oversea trade of Newcastle, both inward and outward, has diminished 
greatly due to a decline in coal exports. The interstate trade, however, 
has shown marked increases in recent years, notably in 1936-37, in conse- 
quence of the importation from South Australia of iron ore for treatment 
in the iron and steel works. The interstate trade of Port Kembla in- 
eveased after the establishment of the iron and steel works in 1928. And 
there was a temporary diversion of coal trade to this port while the northern 
utines were closd in 1929 and 1930. 


HAlarsours AND ANCHORAGES. 

Along the coast of New Scuth Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and ‘roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 

There are five natural harbours where vessels of deep draught may enter, 

- yjz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour), Jervis 
Bay and Twofold Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason ot extent, 
natural facilities, and volume.of trade. Port Stephens, 21 nautical miles 
north of Newcastle, and Broken Bay at the mouth of the Hawkesbury 
River, have not been developed owing to proximity with Newcastle and 
Sydney Harbour respectively. Jervis Bay is 82 miles south of Sydney; 
part of the bay has been ceded: to the Connnouwealth Government as a port 
for Canberra, the Tederal Capital. Twofold Bay is 208 miles south of 
Sydney. Newcastle is a bar harbour at ‘the mouth of the Hunter River, 
where extensive accommodation ‘has been provided for oversea shipping. 
Artificial harbours have been constructed at Coff’s Harbour, Wollongong, 
Port Kembla, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla, With the exception 
ot Port Kembla, they ave useful only for small vessels. 

There are a number of estuatine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked to some exteut by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
currents, waves and wind. There are also uumerous roadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
goutherly or south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and training-walls have 
heen constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the bar 
‘harbours, so that the mavigating ehanucls may be maintained with little 
‘difficulty. w 

The shipping trade of the ports other than. Syduey, Newcastle, and Port 
Yembla is relatively smiavthl. 


Sydney arbour. 

Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
Wales. It has a safe entrance and affords effective protection to shipping 
under all weather conditions. At the Heads the depth of water is not 
less than 80 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide. Between the entrance 
aud the harbour proper, a distance of four miles, there ‘are two separate 
channels, each with a depth of 40 feet at low tide and a width of 700 feet. 
“The total area of the harbour is 14,284 acres, or about 22 square miles, of 
which approximately half carries a depth of 80 feet or more at low water 
ordinary spring tide. The mean range of tide is 3 fect 6 inches, The 
fcreshores, being irregular, extend over 188 .miles, and afford facilities 
for extensive wharfage. 

The control of the port is vested in the Maritime Services Board of New 
South Wales, a corporate body of five commissioners, two of whom are 
part-time members representing -shipping and commercial interests. Its 
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functions in respect of the port of Sydney include the provisions of adequate 
wharfage, chamels, lights and other port facilities, the contro! of shipping, 
pilotage and the imposition and collection of rates and charges on goods 
and vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the general management and 
control of the port. 


The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter and 
ferry berths, there are 74,174 feet of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The 
principal wharves are leased to the various shipping companies whose vessels 
engage regularly in the trade of the port, and other wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally, Details relating to the 
number and length of the berths are shown below :--— 


Maritime Services | 


. Private 
Board of New Total. 
Wharfage, 
Particulars, Routh Wales,’ «| 
No, No, | No. 
of Length. of Length. of Length. 
Berths. Berths, ‘Berths. 
Ship berths— feet. | | feet. feet. 


Oversea... ied sae Pre 67 | 34,772 ; 14 3,819 81 | 38,591 
Interstate .,. eee ay oe 24 9,355 3° 516 27 9,871 
Intrastate ,,. eae ae ait 39 | 11,223 5 772 44 | 11,995 


Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths 39 4,693 Bao) uA ole 39 | 4,693 


«| 19) 4,683) 31) 4,391 50 | 9,024 
ene ae 25 | 3,427) ... 


Harbour trade berths ,,, ave 


Ferry berths... ade “ae 25 | 3,427 


Total... ees «| 213 | 68,103 53 9,498 | 266 | 77,601 


Works have been constructed on a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, 
hetween Rozelle Bay and White Bay, to facilitate the shipment of wheat. 
Sheds have been erected for the storage of bagged wheat and plant is 
available for mechanical handling. For bulk wheat there are silos with 4 
capacity of 7,500,000 bushels, and grain may be delivered in bulk into thie 
holds of vessels at the rate of 1,400 tons per hour. 


Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products such 
as wool, ete., are provided on the waterside, and modern plant has been 
justalled at Ball’s Head for replenishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 
northern ig used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on which 
trafic is carried across the harbour are certificated as to. seaworthiness 
and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. During 1936-37 certificates 
were issued to 86 steamers in Port Jackson, licensed to carry 32,294 
passengers. ; 


An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, 
vehicular, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is 
published in the chapter of this volume relating to Roads and Bridges, 


An account of the dock accommodation provided in Sydney Harbour 
shown on a later page in this chapter. 


rte 
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The number aud tonnage of vessels which entered Sydney Harbour during 
the last nine years, cs recorded by the Maritime Services Board, are shown 
below. The figures differ from those in the table on page 83 as they include 
vessels engaged in the coastal trade of the State, also vessels which do 
not report to the Customs authoritics on return from a journey to New- 
castle for bunker coal:— 


: , tenes: Oversea and Interstate. Total Shipping. 

Yea ended at 

30th June. 4 

Number, Net Tonnage | Number. Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage. 

1929 4,564 1,352,945 2,498 7,707 208 7,062 9.060 153 
1930 3,748 1,183,437 9,449 757,098 6,192 8,940,535 
1931 3,798 1,260,344 2,184 7,207,938 5,982 8,468,282 
1932 3,716 1,218,489 2,133 7,009,467 5,849 8,227,956 
1933 3,978 1,285 050 2,387 8,078,006 6,315 9,860,116 
J93t 4,164 1,338,284 2 333 §,099, 493 6,498 9,432,777 
1985 4,327 1,427,486 2,5 :8 8,629,066 6 855 10,056,552 
1936 4,398 1,502,746 2,587 8,977,028 6.985 10,479,774 
1937 4,626 1,494,708 2,669 9,398 687 7 205 10,993,395 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels which entered the port of Sydney in 
1926-27 was 9,546,973 and declined continuously until 1931-32 when the 
fieures were 8,227,956. It has increased progressively since, and in 1986-37 
reached 10,993,395 tons, which exceeded the record of 1985-36 by 518,621 
tons. These increases reflect the upward movement in the trade of the 
State. 

Very few sailing vessels are engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
Only 4 with a uct tonnage of 238 tons, entered Sydney Harbour in 
1936-37, as compared with 242 vessels aud a tonnage of 124,328 in 1920-21. 
On the other hand the number of motor ships is increasing. One thousand 
and ten, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,960,311 tous, entered the port 
during 1936-87, as. compared with 150 with a tonnage of 484,150 in 1926-27, 
Steamers entered in 1936-37 numbered 6,281, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 8,082,846 tons. Of these 424 were oil burners, with a tonnage of 
2,706,832 tons. 

The following statement shows the arrivals in the principal ports of 
Australasia aud Great Britain. The figures include coastwise trade and ° 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, althongh not recorded hy 
the Customs Department, 


Arrivals incl. Arrivals inel, 
Port, Coastwise— Port. Coastwise— 
Net Tounage. Net Tonnage. 
Australia (1986-37)— England (1936}— 
Sydney ied ve} 10,993,395 London ite v{ 80,868,381 
Melbourne ... w{ 8,173,042 Liverpool (including 
Port Adelaide tek 4,930,752 Birkenhead) .| 17,085,293 
Neweastle ... ha 4,875,732 Southampton .| 12,872,106 
Brisbane... ‘ia 4,469,773 Newcastle and Shields 8,970,604 
Tremantle ... .| 8,512,202 Cardiff a .[ 6,766,709 
Townsville... re 1,408,390 Hull ... es fo 6,016,957 
Hobat ... we {| 1,139,603 Plymouth ... w {| 5,614,195 
Albany... ial 473,014 
Port Kembla wl 1,183,486 || Scotland (1936)— 
Glasgow sind ae 6,367,114: 
New Zealand (1937)— Wweenock —.., w| 3,455,521 
Wellington eas 2,987,274. Leith Bee v| 2,129,479 
Auckland ... oa 8,140,495 |] ° 
Lyttelton ... ae 2,225,749 North. Ireland (1936)— 


Otago i wae 1,184,587 Belfast oo a 7,498,426 


~ 
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Up to 50th June, 1928, the revenues collected by the Sydney Harboar 
Trust (now the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales) were 
paid into the Consolidated. Revenue Fund of the State. This arrangement 
was altered as from ist July, 1225, when the accounts of the Harbour 
Trust, were separated from the Consolidated Revenue Account, and receipts 
paid’ mto a special fund. The Bocrd is required to contribute a propor- 
tionate share of the- sinking. fund established under the financial agree- 
nent between the Commouwealth end the States. ‘The net profits are 
payable into a reserve fund: to: meet losses and for the reduction of rates 
and, charges. 


The revenue and expenditure lky the port authority at Sydney during 
cach of tle last mine years are shown in the following statement, also. the 
capital debt at the end. of the year. 


\ Expenditure. 


Year ended Capital 


40th June, Debt. | Zeceme. eed Tntexeat ] sae Peet He Surplus, 
| | Maintenance | Sinking | cte, |, penditure, 
1 Expenses. +; Fund, 
i | 
£ | £ £ i £ & £ £ 

1929 | 11,488) 401 11, 103,598 369,037 | 624,007, oe 983, 104; 120,494 
1980; | LE,673,9SL 11,017, 934 B81 42k | G29, S06: aan 1,012,227 6,707 
193 | 11,622,200-| 840,077 269,831. | 635,57] 25,805-| 981,202 |(-)91,130 . 


1932 /V1,617,905| 932,186 244,581 | 595,698 | 149,981 | 989,560 | (157,374 
1933 | 11,596;315 | 880,012 213,985 , 669,201 | 167,917 | 892,103 (-)11,091 
1934 |11,585,907| 955,959 225,782 | 535,321 | 91,270 | 852,373 | ° 3,586 
1935 [11,518,020] 968,145 272,030; 514,260: 70,655] 853,965 | 1i4,182 
1936, | 11,450,692-11,010,GL1 279,446, 497,447 | 72,334 | 849,227 | 191,384 
1987, 17 1,452,929° 11,093 601 293,783 | 483,209 | 61,272 | 838,264 | 255,497 


(+) Denotes. deficiency, 


The total income during: 1936-87 was £1,093,691. After the deduction 
of adurinistration and maintenance expenses £298,783, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges £483,209, and exchange and loan management expenses 
£61,272, there was a surplus on the year’s transaction of £255,427. The 
ratio of administration and. maintenance charges to income was 26 per cent. 


The prinvipal sourees of veyenme wexe wliartage and transhipment rates, 
which amounted to £745,978, and rents from properties. £273,400. The cor 
respouding amouuts for 1935-86 were £701,745. and £264,870. 


Newcastle Harbour. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South Wales 
and the fourth port of Australia in regard to the volume of its. shipping 
trade. The hanltour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and. its limits 
are not defined, but an area of about 990 aeres is: enclosed by about 8 miles 
of coastline; extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Creek, and on the eastern side toa point due east of the southern 
end of Moscheto Island. The area used. hy shipping is about 570: acves, 
excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which. together 
cover an area of 162 acres. The width at the entrance between breakwaters 
is 1,500 feet, and the navigable channel is 600 feet wide with a minimum 
depth of 25 feet 6 inches at low water ordinavy spring tide, but vessels 
which draw 29 feet can enter at high watex spring tides under suitable 
weather conditions. Works are im progress with the object of ultimately 
increasing the depth at the entrance to 32 feet. 
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The harbour is landiocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
Kinds. of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaehes. Newcastle is. 
primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led 
to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel works, 
in the district, so that trade in other commodities is likely to develop 
steadily. Progress has been made in the shipment of wool, wheat and 
frozen meat, and a wharf is available. for timber. A terminal’ elevator for 
the export of bulk wheat has been erected, and wharfage has been recou- 
structed for wheat loading purposes. 

Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 22,900 feet. is provided; 9,198 
feet ave used for the shipment of coal, 6,722 feet for general cargo, 2,648 
feet for Government purposes, and 3,397 feet are leased. There are 108 
mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. A floating dock. 
of 15,000 tous capacity is available at. the Goverrment Dockyard, Walsh 
Island. The general cargo wharves are connected with the main. railway 
system, and the railway extends along the coal wharves, 

The shipping entered during 1986-87 included coastal, 2,569 vessels, 
1,164,544 tous; interstate, 1,328 vessels, 2,029,488 tons; and overseas, 462. 
vessels, 1,681,705 tons; total, 4,359 vessels, 4,875,732 tons. In 1935-36 
the total was 4,422,581 tons, 


River Erarric. 


New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
river traffic its extent: is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and © 
trade is carried furtlier inland by means of small steamers and laurreltes. 

The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, tn 
seasons: when the rainfall is suficient to maintain. a fair volume. of water, 
barges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 

A scheme is im progress for the construction of a storage dam, weirs and 
locks’ on the Murray and. Murrumbidgee Rivers. The works are being 
constructed under an. agreement between the Governments of the Com- - 
monwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria; and: South 
Australia, which provides that, except in times of unusual drought, sufficient 
water inust be maintained for navigation by vessels: drawing’ 5 feet of water. ° 

At 80th June, 1937, twelve weirs and locks on the Murray and Lake 
Vietoria storage had been completed and were in operation, the Hine 
Reservoir was complete to its present capacity of 1} million acre-feet, and. 
the Murray River was permanently navigable by vessels drawing 5 feet for 
a distance of about 600 miles, viz., from its mouth to some forty miles 
above Mildura. The following works in connection with: the Murray River 
are in progress: a weir and lock at Euston, a weir at Yarrawonga and 
barrages respectively across the Goolwa, Mundoo and Boundary Creek 
channels near the river mouth. Also weirs are being constructed on. the 
Murrumbidgee at Redbank. 

The expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other works. 
at 80th June, 1937, amounted to. £10,853,817%.. 


Haroun Terry SEervicts. 


In the ports of Sydney and Neweastle, ferry services have been estah- 
lished. by private. companies to transport passengers, etc, across the. 
harbouus,, the conditions under which the services are conducted, being ,, 
regulated hy license. At: 30th June, 1987, 45 boats licensed to carry, .,. 
34,343 passengers were in service, and 872 persons were employed. ia 
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Approximately 25,566,968 passengers were carricd during the year 1986-87. 
4 passengers and 65 employees were injured tn aecidents and 4 employees 
were killed; the total revenue amounted to £389,420, and the expenditure to 
£352,447. 

“These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter entitled Local Government, which are maintained by the central 
Government or by municipalities or shires for the freo transport of trafic 
across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


Rates or Jreiqur. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
in oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are deterinined 
by organisations of shipowners. 


An association of shipowners and shippers, known as the Australian 
Oversea Transport Association, was formed in June, 1929, with the object 
ef organising on an economical basis the shipping services to and from 
Australia. A series of agreements has been arranged’ in regard to rates 
of freight and other conditions affecting the shipment of cargoes by vessels 
engaged regularly in the trade between Australia and Europe. 


During the war period, rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. 
The maximum for most commodities was reached in 1919, then the over- 
supply of shipping led to a general decline and the movement became 
steadily downward. The decrease is especially ioticeable in regard to 
classes of cargo carried by tramp steamers, e.g., wheat, for which freight 
was charged at £7 10s. per ton in 1920, and in the following year space was 
obtained at the rate of £2 Gs. 8d. per ton. During the nine years ended 
June, 1937, rates for most commodities were fairly steady. 


As a rule, freight on general cargoes is paid in stevling at the port of 
destination. If freight was prepaid in Australia in 1980-81 aud later 
years, shippers were required to add to the rates quoted an additional 
charge on account of exchange. On refrigerated cargoes, exchange was 
charged at concession rates, viz, 8 per cent. in 1980-81, 23 per cent. in 
July to December, 1931, and 18 per ceut. sines 1st January, 1932. The rates 
of exchange quoted by the Australian banks are shown in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this volume. 


The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of 
yarious cowmoditics by steamcr from Sydney to London in 1911 and later 
years :— 


Article, 1911. 1020-21. 1934-35, 1935-36, 1986-37. 
Batter... w» box 561b] 2s, to 28, 6d. 6s. 4s.|| 4s.) 
Copra vee to 403, 225s, to 120s, 61s. 3d. Gls, 8d. 
Hides nee its Tb | £08, to 628, Gd] 14d. to 1d. 4d. Ad, 
Leather ... ia tor 603. 270s. to 2445, 1378. 9d, 1373, Od, 
Mutton—Frozen™ Ib. 8d. to {id. jd. 1d.* 1d.* 
Tallow... ses ton/403, to 42s, Gd. | 1808. to 170s. 70s, 9d; 70s. 9d. 
Wheat... ay ton|17s. 6d. to 30s, |120s. to 463, 8d, 233,9d. to27s, Gd. 25s. to £58, 
Wool—Greasy_... lb.| $d, to Jad. 13d.f WAGE 14d.t 
Measured Goods—40 cub, ft. | 25s. to £5s, | 1203, to 105s, 638, 633. 
Timber 100 sup. ft. 63, 35s, to 22s, 10s, to ‘41s. 103. to 11s, 10s. to 113, 


7 Per ton. {Plus 5% primngge, less 10% retate, and an additional rebate of 1s. 9d. per bale - 
from 1933-34 to 1986-37. * Less 74%. || Less 11%. 


' 


Wool is carried direct to Continental ports in Europe at the same rates 
as.to.London, but the rates are higher if it is taken to London and tran- 
shipped there to the Continent. The rate for wool from Sydney to Japan 
in 1935-36 and 1936-87 was 8d. per lb. 
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Port Crtarces. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Syduey Harbour Trust Acts. Since Ist 
February, 1936, the State enactments have beew adininistered by the 
Maritime Services Board. The various charges are shown in detail in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, published annually, and only a 
brief reference to the rates collected by each authority is made in this 
volume. 


The gross collections by the State during recent years are shown below 
in comparison with those during the years 1910-11 and 1920-21 :— 


Year ended 30th June. 


Charges. 
1911. 1921. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Pilotage _ vate Bee we) 48,856 74,733 68,309 69,177 | 68,707 
Harbour Removal Fees ive wf 7,306 10,647 4,116 4,150 3,599 
Harbour and Light Rates... .-| 41,331 49,551 47,241 49,870 | 50,103 
*Navigation Department Fees, ete, 9,256 10,839 1,155 3,742 6,167 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates (Out- | 

ports)... - sid we! 6,792 72,865 171,187 | 180,767 | 204,700 
*Sydney Harbour Trust— 

Wharfage and Tonnage Rates ...) 228,379 | 475,230 671,441 | 737,803 | 777,245 

Rents of Wharves and Jetties.,.! 77,930 | 188,473 149,609 | 155,315 | 159,161 

Rents of other premises w| 46,178 71,666 76,759 | 109,555 | 114,249 

Miscellaneous... ae vee| 22,278 61,629 70,388 37,874 | 43,045 

Total ... TT) ...| 483,301 |1,015,633 | 1,260,105 1,348,253 1,426,967 


* Maritime Services Board from 1st February, 1986. 


The light dues collected in Australia by the Commonwealth Government 
during the year ended 80th June, 19387, amounted to £202,090, aud receipts 
“under the Federal Navigation Act to £13,276. 


Charges levied on Ships. 


The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, ete. 


The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 9d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en voute to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d. per ton (net). If a vessel is laid up for a period of at least 
one month, a proportionate remission of the light dues may be made. 


The Federal Navigation Act prescribes that sea-going vessels must be 
surveyed at least once in every twelve mouths, and a vessel may not go to 
sea without a certificate of survey or equipment issued by the Federal 
Department of Navigation, or other approved certificate. The fees for 
survey and for compass adjustment ave collected by the Federal Department 
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cf Navigation and those in respect. of compass adjustments are paid to 
. licensed adjusters. The prescribed survey fees for a twelve-montls’ certi- 
ficate in-vespect of steamers, motor :slips, and of sailing ships (50 tens and 

- over) with ‘auxiliary engines, range from £4 where the gross registered 
tonnage does not exceed 100. tons to:£128 10s, if the gross tonnage is: between 
2,100 and 2,400 tons; and -a charge is made for each additional 800.tons at 
the rate of 30s. far passenger ships:and £1 for cargo ships. _ For ships under 
1,800 tons propelled by sails. only, the fee ranges from £3 to £6 with 15s. 
for each additional 300 tons. The survey fees for dry docking certificates 
vange from £1 to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels without 
certificates of survey. The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses 
range from £2 2s. to £7 7s. 


The certification of ships ‘trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the Maritime Services Board 
- of New South Wales. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelve 

months’ certificate range from “£2 to.£8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
-600 tons, with £2 for each additional. 300 tons up to a maximum of £20. 


Pilotage rates are charged’ by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
“Wales in respect of every ship entermg or clearing a ‘pert in the State 
where there is a ilotage establishment. ‘Vessels engaged in the whaling 
trade iand vessels in the charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
-pre-exenipt ‘unless a pilot is actually employed. The rate is 14d. per ton 
(net), on arrival and on departure for ships (a) in ballast, (b) -arriving 
solely for refitting or docking, (c) resorting to port solely on pleasure or 
for orders, repairs, provisions or coal, or through stress of weather or 
otherwise in distress. The rate for other ships is 24d. per ton on arrival 
‘and on departure. The maximum charge is £25 and the minimum is £3 at 
Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. 


The harbour and light rate imposed"by the State Government is payable 
lalf-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (net). 


‘The exemptious ave vessels engaged in the whaling trade, vessels entering 
port for refitting or docking, for pleasure, orders, repairs, provisions or 
eoal, or in distress, and those in respect of which the rate has been paid 
at any port in the State during the preceding six months. 


Vessels being removed from one place to another in a port where there 
is a pilot establishment are charged harbour removal dues unless the master 
possesses a pilotage certificate. The rate for a removal varies from £1 to 
€4 108. according ‘to the size of the vessel; -half rates are ‘charged after the 
“third removal. 


"Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels of 240 tons and over while 
berthed ‘at a whart, the charge being-#:d. per'ton (gross) for each period of 
‘six ‘hours. ‘Vessels under 240 tons are liable for berthing charges, ‘the daily 
rate-in Sydney Harbour being 1s. ‘to 10s., aecording to passenger ‘capacity, 
for vessels engaged in picnic, excursion or passenger traffic, and 2s. 6d. to 
10s, for other vessels. Berthing charges in other ports are calculated at 
the vate of 2s, 6d. for each period of six hours. {Where wharves 
are leased to shipping companies in the port of Sydney the tonnage’ rates 
_ and, -berthing charges in respect of their vessels are not charged as . they 
accrue, but are commuted in the rent. 
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“Moorings rr ay be laid down in Sydney Harbour with the approval of the 
Maritime Services Board. An annual license fee of £5 is charged for 
‘yoorings owned and used. by. shipping companies; and from 2s. Gd. to’ 10s. 
for those used in connection with docking premises or for small vessels. 
Tn other ports vessels are allowed'to occupy Government mooring buoys for 
a period of ‘two clear days free of charge, thereafter buoyage rates ranging 
from £1 to £83-per day are imposed. —Exemption from buoyage rates'‘may be 
granted by the officer in: charge of a port if a vessel is detained through 
-stress of weather or when an unforeseen circumstance renders it desirable 
that the vessel should occupy.a Government buoy. 


Tugs, ferry boats, hulks, and launches plying ‘for hire in’ Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1'per annum. For water 
“boats supplying water to shipping'in the port the annual license fee is £5; 
‘for lighters, 2s. per'ton up tc 200 tons and 1s. for each additional ton, the 
minimum fee' being £2; and for watermen 5s. In. other ports the annual 
license fees tor ballast lighters and for watermen are £1 and 10s. ‘respee- 
tively. The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the Maritime Services 
Board is 2s. per 1,000 gallons if'the water is taken through hoses supplied 
by the Board; in-other cases the rate is 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


Tfarbour and Wharfage Rates. so 


i} 

In addition: to the foregoing: charges levied on the vessels and: payable: by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates: payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes:landed or shipped in the: ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or liavbour rates. ‘Passengers’ lugzage is exempt. The schedules 
of rates for Sydney are contained in the Port of Sydney regulations, and 
for other ports they are proclaimed under the Harbour and Tonnage 


Rates Act. 


In Sydney Harbour, unless it is otherwise specified in the schedule, the 
‘inward‘rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or by measurement (40 cubic 
feet) at the option-of the ‘Board. There are a number of special 
inward rates—-some apply ouly to Australian products arriving from another 
port in the Commonwealth, e.g., 2s. 6d. per ton of dairy produce, fresh fish, 
poultry, iron: or stcel, fencing wire, copper or stone ; 2s, Gd. per 630 super- 
ficial feet of rongh or sawn timber. The inward rate on coal is 1s. per ton, 
and on liquid fuel 2s, per ton, but only the transhipment rate—6d. per ton-— 
is levied when these conmiodities are shipped in Sydney for consumption 
as bunker fuel by the loading vessel. In cases of vessels trading beyond the 
Commonwealth, coal loaded for bunker use is subject to: the transhipment 
rate only, less 20 per cent, Kerosene in the case is charged at the rate of 
24d. per ease; green fruit—Anstralian 1$d. and other 2d per package; 
vegetables, 14d. per case; timber (other than Australian), 3s. 6d. per 630 
super feet; copra, 8s. per ton; guano, 1s. 3d. per ton; sugar for refining, 
2s, per ton; wool, 9d. per bale. The general rate on transhipments is 6d. 
per ton or 40 cubic feet, but there are a number of special rates ranging 
down to 4d. per ton, which is payable on pumpkins and melons. 


The general ouiward rate-in operation in Sydney Harbour is 1s. 6d. per 
ton or 40 eubic feet. The rate in-respect of coal is 6d. per ton; wheat and 
coke 9d. per ton; wool 9d. per bale; ore 44d. per ton, These rates are subject 
to a discount of 20 per cent. if the goods shipped’ are sor conveyance beyond 


the Commonwealth. ore 
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Tn ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast- 
-Wise and interstate goods, and a separate schedule for oversea goods, The 
inward general rate for coastwise and interstate goods arriving at these 
‘ports is 2s. per ton cr 40 cubic feet, and special rates include coal and fire- 
wood 6d. per ton; coke and fertilisers 1s. per ton; ores 44d. per ton; ore 
-products 9d. per ton; timber 2s, per 630 super feet. The general inward rate 
imposed on oversea goods is 4s, per ton by weight or by measurement, and 
the special rates include coal 1s. per ton; undressed timber 3s. 6d. per 630 
super feet; ore 9d. per ton. 


The outward rate in ports other than Sydney on coastwise, interstate, 
and oversea goods is 1s, per ton or 40 cubie feet, unless otherwise specified ; 
ore and ore products are rated at 44d. per ton; timber—sawn or rough— 
1s. 8d. per 680 super feet; wool—coastwise or interstate—9d. per bale or 
4hd. per bag; overseas, Gd, per bale or 8d. per bag; wheat 9d. per ton. These 
rates are subject to a reduction of 20 per cent. if the goods be shipped to 
a destination beyond the Commonwealth. 


Slorage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
are imposed on goods placed on a wharf if not removed within a specified 
period, 

Goods left on an unleased wharf after final discharge of the vessel for 
a longer period than six days are charged at the rates per ton per day of 

' 4d. for the first week, 5d. for the second week, 6d. for the third week, and 

. Td. thereafter. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days after 
having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per ton 

"per day. Shed charges are at the rate of one-teuth of a penny per square 

' foot of the floor space occupied. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney 
only and are payable by the owner of the vessel or his agent. 


At ports other than Sydney storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours after the completion of the vessel’s discharge. ‘The general 
charge per ton per day is 2d. for the first week; 8d. for the second week; 
4d. for the third week; and 6d. for the fourth and subsequent weeks. ‘he 
charge on wool at Newcastle is 1d. per ton per day; timber is charged 
for the first four days (after the free period) 1d. per ton per day, and 
thereafter 2d. per ton per day; and by special approval a reduced rate 
of 3d. per ton per week operates in respect of wheat until 30th June, 1938. 


Smipepina Recrsters. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions, ‘The Act pre- 
scribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the part of 
the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage, The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia is the red 
ensign usually flown by British merchant vessels, defaced with a white 
seven-pointed star indicating the six federated States of Australia and the 
territories of the Commonwealth and the five smaller white stars repre: 
senting the Southern Cross, 
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In New South Wales shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydrey 
and Neweastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding the 
shipping on the registers, as at 80th June, 1937 :— 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 
Tonnage Class. | ate 7 ee eer Be PS 


No. | Tonnage. No. jfonnage.| No, |Tonuage.| No, | Tounage, 


3,050 185 | 2,069 eae | 9,077 


Under 50 tons ... wf 188 3,958 | 275 
60 and under 500...) 141 | 22,260 7 923 62 | 9,257 | 210 | 32,440 
500 ,, 4, 1,000... 18 | 18,370 2) 1,051 4 | 3,438 24 | 17,859 
1,000 ,, ,, 2,000... 8 | 12,021 1 | 1,883 3 | 3,727 12 | 17,631 
2,000 and over ... ie 6 | 15,704 1] 2,626) ... aes 7 | 18,330 


Total... -.{ 361 | 67,313 | 286 | 9,533 ane ee 901 | 95,337 


28 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,865 tons (net), were sold 
during 1936-87. Of these 22 with a net tounage of 1,855 tons were sold, 


to British subjects, but these transactions did not necessarily involve . 


removal from the registers. 


Surepurpina AND Revatrinc, 


Accommodation for building, fitting, and. repairing ships has been pyro- 
vided by State and private enterprise at Sydney and Newcastle, and at four 
other ports in New South Wales. 

In Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docks, five floating docks, 
and seven patent slips. 

Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, situated on Cockatoo 
Island, were under the control of the Government of New South Wales 
until Iebruary, 1918, when they were transferred to the Commonwealth. 
They were controlled later by the Australian Commonwealth Shipping 
Board until 1st March, 1933, when the Commonwealch Government leased 
the undertaking to a private company under agreement for a term of 21 
years. The agreement was ratified by the Cockatoo Dockyard Agrecment 
Act, 1938, The annual rent ranges from a minimum of £1,000 to a 
maximum of £50,000, the rent for the first year being £1,000. ‘Thereafter 
it is to be calculated as a proportion—rising from 24 per cent. to 5 per 
cent.—of the turnover, less 24 per cent. of the cost of stores and materials 
used. The Sutherland Dock is 690 feet long, and can accommodate a vessel 
with a breadth of 84 feet, and a draught of 27 feet. The Fitzroy Dock is 
474 feet long and its breadth is 47 fect. It can take vessels drawing 13 feet 
6 inches. At Cockatoo Dock there are also two patent slips, where vessels 
drawing 9 feet and 4 feet respectively may be slipped. The works on 
Cockatoo Island are equipped with plant for shipbuilding as well as for all 
classes of repairs. 

A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, 
owns two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, four floating docks, two of 
which are out of commission, and three patent slips. The Woolwich Dock 
is 850 feet long, and at high tide can take vessels drawing 26 fect; Mort’s 
Dock is 641 feet long, and vessels drawing 19 feet 6 inches may be floated 
into it. The largest of the slips is 270 feet long; it can take a vessel 
weighing 1,500 tons gross, drawing 11 feet forward and 16 feet aft. The 
works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company’are equipped with 
plant for shipbuilding, ag well as fov all classes of repairs. 

There is another deck, under private ownership, with a lifting power of 
300 tons, and the State Government maintains a slip with a lifting capacity 
of 50 tons. 
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At Newcastle there are a floating dock and two patent slips attached to 
the State Government Dockyards 2¢ Walsh Island, and twe slips which are 
privately owned. 


The works at Walsh Island were established on a site which was originally 
a sandspit, and has been built np by dredging from the hed of the Hunter 
River, In 1913, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
Federal Government, workshops were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction aud repair of Goverrment dredges and other vessels. Subsequently 
the establishment was extended; and provision was niade for the construe- 
tion of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of: engineer- 
ing and ivon work, Early in 1983 it was decided to restrict operations 
exclusively to docking, The length of the dock is 630 feet and it is 89 feet 
broad, with a capacity for floating vessels up to. 15,000 tons. The eost of 
constructing the floating dock to 80th June, 1937 amounted to. £502,330, 
of which £135,000 was contributed by the Commonwealth. Each of the 
patent slips is 292 feat in length, one only being in use with a lifting 
capacity of 800 tons. During the year ended 80th June, 1937, 22 vessels 
were slipped at. Walsh Island and 26 were docked. The gross tonnage of 
these vessels was 52,155. 


Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maintained 
at the ports of the Tweed, Richmond and Clarence Rivers to meet 
the requirements of vessels engaged in the coastal trade. The largest, on thie 
Richmond River, is 214 feet 6 inches long and 45 feet wide; it can accom- 
modate a vessel with a draught of 9 feet 6 inches. Nincteen vessels with a ° 
gross tonnage of 2,318 tons were doeked at these ports during the year 
1936-37, 


‘¢ SEAMEN. 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation. Act. 
Provisien is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s cumplement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accominodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla where engagements and dis- 
charges are registered. 


The following statement shows the number of transactions at the New- 
castle and Sydney offices:during the last. eight. years :— 


ee Engagements Registered, Discharges, Registered. Licenses to Ship, 
ende 

80th 

June. | Sydney, Hone | Total. Sydney. | te Total. Sydney, fae Total, 
1980 | 17,740 | 1,573 | 19,3813 | 17,429-} 1,337 18,766 | 501 | 35 | 536 
1931 13,916 | 1,836 | 15,752. |; 13,271 2,184 15,405 315 40 | 355 
1932 | 15,600 | 1,598 | 17,198 | 15,138 1,408 16,546. 259 | 47 | 306 
1933 | 15,479 | 1,983 | 17,412 | 15,762 1,927 17,689 235 37 272 
1934 | 13,760 | 2,098 | 15,858 | 13,409 2,022 15,431 191 | 27 | 218 
1935 | 16,404 | 2,669.| 19,073 | 16,562 2,582 19,144 283 50 | 331 
1936 | 18,708 | 2,812 | 21,520 | 18,789 2,735 | 21,524 728 |: 90 | 818 
1937 | 18,939 | 3,365 | 22,304 | 19,184 3,298 22,482 352 | 54' 406 


The rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions under which crews 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are . 
fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
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Aybitration Act. In accordance with the practice of the F ederal industrial 
tribunals the rates are subject to periodical adjustment on account of 
changes in retail prices. 

The rates ruling at ist December, 1937, were as follows, victualling and 
accommodation being provided in addition to wages :— 


Occupation, | Rates of Wages per Month. 


Officers—Chief ... ar wis sles 21.17 6 to 35 12. 0 
Second ies ee vat 1917 6 ,, 4112 0 
Third ... es ee aed 2017 6 , 27 2 0 
Junior is ws ‘ae £19 17s. 6d. 
Engineers—Chiief wis _ re 23 7 6 to 65 12 0 
Second aie on awe 2117 6,41 0 0 
Third ithe ae ie 1917 6 ,, 82 12 0 
Fourth aa Se ae 20 7 6 ,, 2719 0 
Tiith ne ee eae £19 17s. 6d. 
Firemen ... Lag ive wie dys £18 1s.-Od. 
Trimmers Sas ann ves toe £16 1s. Od. 
Able Seamen—Steamers ea ie £16 1s. 0d. 
Ordinary Seamen eee fis Pe 9 0 Oto 10 0 O 
Cooks ... sé avy one eat 13 8 -6,, 2218 6 
Stewards - ae es ais ae 1318 6, 1818 6 
Stewardessey .., és vii ies 9 10, 10 8 6 


The monthly rates payable to officers and engineers vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. 


Except where provided. specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, ancl overtime must be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions. 


Compeasation to seamen is provided by a federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911, which applies to-ships in the serviee of the Common- 
wealth (exclusive of naval.and military service), and to ships trading with 
Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade 
and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules of 
the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of their employment. Methods of procedure for the 
recovery of compensation.are prescribed by regulations under the Act. 


Seamen employed’ on New South Wales ships, i.¢., ships registered in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by @ person 
or body corporate whose place of business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to proceed under the federal law provided such ships are 
engaged solely in the intra-state trade of New Sonth Wales. 


Sarery or Lirr ar Sea, 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regu- 
lations have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules 
regarding the lights and signals to be used. 
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On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the 
comparative absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters is usually 
safe. Along a coastline less than 700 miles in length there are twenty-five 
light-houses; and lighted beacons, leading lights, and other guides have 
been placed for the safety of harbour navigation in the ports of Sydney, 
. Newcastle, Port Kembla and other shipping places. The highway lights 
on the sea coast, twenty in number, are under the control of the Common- 
wealth. 


Pilotage is a State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act of 
New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales unless the master holds a certificate of 
exempticn. Such certificates may be granted to British subjects only, for 
use in respect of British ships registered in Australia or New Zealand end 
employed in the trade between ports in Australasia and the South Sea 
Islands, or engaged in whaling. The pilotage rates are shown on page 99. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each 
year from 1931 to 1987. No wrecks were reported in 1936. The figures 
relate to vessels with crews who were domiciled in New South Wales :— 


ae British Vessels. tes ie 
ented | Tonnage iinet Lives Lost, 
30th June, | Steam. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. | (net). gers. 
| 

1931 | 2 1 wae 3 2,722 258 ive 
1932 2 oes J 3 1,265 42 wae 
1933 4 1 aes 5 589 9° 1 
19384 8 ays J 9 1,283 75 17 
1985 ] a sea J 18 43 3 
L937 3 1 ‘ 4 1,084 4] 8 


Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 
motor lifeboats and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along 
the coast. The pilot vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are 
subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


‘The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen and their dependants and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers wrecked in New South Wales waters, It is 
maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
value of relief given during 1935-36 and 1936-37 amounted to £772 and 
£729 respectively. 
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AV{ATION. 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Air Navigation Act, 1920- 
1936, which authorises the Governor-General of the Commouwealth to 
make regulations for the purpose of giving effect to the Convention for 
the Regulation of Aerial Navigation (signed in Paris on 18th October, 
1919) and of providing for the control of airy navigation (a) in relation 
to trade and commerce with other countries and among the States, and 
(b) within any territory of the Commonwealth, 


Tutra-State flying at present is not subject to the Commonwealth regu- 
lations, but consequent on a recent conference between Federal and State 
representatives, it is proposed to bring such flying within the scope of 
the Air Navigation regulations by meaus of State legislation. 


The Federal Government has surveyed routes and established landing 
prounds in various parts of Australia, and has afforded assistance to cer- 
tain private organisations and aero clubs for the encouragement of civil 
avation. 


The following are particulars relating to regular air services operating in 
New South Wales at 30th June, 1987. 

(a) Subsidised services: Butler Air Transport Ltd., Cootamundra— 
Charleville (Queensland), 629 miles, twice weekly each way; Adastra Air- 
ways Ltd., Syduey—Bega, 205 miles, twice weekly each way. 

(b) Unsubsidised services (carrying mails): Australian National Air- 
ways, Ltd., Sydney—Melbourne, 490 miles, twice daily each way, except 
Sundays; Airlines of Australia Ltd., Sydney—Brisbane, 500 miles, twice 
daily each way, and once on Sunday; Australian N’ational Airways Ltd., 
Adcaide—Renmark—Broken Hill—Mildura—Melbourne, 747 miles, three 
times weekly; Adelaide—Broken Till—Mildura—Adelaide, 638 miles, 
round trip weekly; Victorian and Interstate Airways Ltd., Melbourne— 
Hay, 233 miles, daily each way, except Sundays; Tntereity Airways Ltd., 
Sydney—Broken Hill, 635 miles, twice weekly each direction. 

(c) Unsubsidised services (not carrying mails): Adastra Airways Ltd., 
Sydney—Bega, 205 miles, twice weekly in each direction; Airlines of Avs- 
tralia Ltd., Syduey—Neweastle, 80 miles. 


The Federal Government has approved of the establishment of a regu- 
lar subsidised air service between Sydney and Rabaul (New Guinea), 2,522 
miles, once weekly in each direction, and which will -probably be in- 
augurated early im 1988. 


Mascot Aerodrome, the airport to serve Sydney, has been improved by 
making more landing area available and by the construction of additional 
runways and tarmacs. The work towards the completion of the airport 
is still in progress, and will include night lighting, radio and metcorologi- 
cal facilities, together with an airport building to house radio, ete, and 
the administration staff and control officers. 


Newcastle is at present served by the airport at District Park. Among 
the many towns at which landing facilities are available are Bega, Bourke, 
Broken Hill, Coff’s Harbour, Coonainble, Cootamundra, Canberra 
(E.C.T.), Dubbo, Deniliquin, Grafton, Goulburn, Hay, .Holbrook, Iemp- 
sey, Lismore, Nyngan, Narrandera, Narromine, Nowra, Parkes, Tamworth, 
Tenterfield, Wagga, and Wingham. 
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fu anticipation of increased air transport between capital cities, and 
for proposed night air mail services, acrodromes are being improved and 
equipped with night-landing facilities at: Evans Head, Coff’s Harbour, 
Kempsey, Goulburn and Holbrook. New aerodromes are also to be estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Neweastle and in the Taree district. 


Ag additional aids to air uavigation the Federal Government has ap- 
proved of the establishment of meterological and radio stations. at aero- 
dromes in the capital cities and at other selected-centres. Such aids will 
be provided. at an early date at’ Mascot, Kempsey and Canberra (F.C.T.), 
whilst Holbrook will be served with: an aeronautical radio station. 


Aero clubs in Sydney and Newcastle provide facilities for flying train- 
ing and practice. The Neweastle club also engages in similar activities 
at a number of provincial centres. The Federal Government grants assis- 
tance to the elubs by providing hangar accommodation, free use of aero- 
dromes, suitable clubhouses which are leased to. the clubs and bonus pay- 
meuts in respect of members graduating for and renewing pilots’ licences. 
Clubs also receive grants from the Federal Goverument towards the cost 
of upkeep ef their: aircraft. 

The Sydney club, whieh is known as the Royal Aero Club of New South, 
Wales, commenced active training work in 1926 and about 350 members 
have qualified for private pilots’ licences. Some of these have completed 
advanced courses of training, gained commercial licences and now own 
aircraft, and some have qualified as flying instructors. Flying training 
is also given by Kiugsford-Smith Air Service Ltd., and Airflite Ltd. 

Particulars relating to aircraft in each of the last five years are shown 
below. The figures refer to aircraft registered in New South Wales, and 
owing to interstate flying, do not cover all the aviation which hag taken 
place within its boundaries. 


| Year ended 30th June, 


Particulars, | 
| 1983. | 1934. | 1935, | 1936. 1937. 
Contpanies or persous owning aircraft (a) 47 40 54 54 44 
Aircraft (a)— ams a oe3 tes 53 58 72 81 68 
Liconsed Pilots (a)-— 
Private at ais ae ang 110 144 198 217 236 
Commercial .,, ee nie ait 61 66 65 71 19 
Flights—Numiber eae vee} 19,172 | 19,374 | 19,585] 23,230) 95,596 
Hours... “ae ied «{ 9,515 |. 9,933 18,534) 20,141) 24,619 
Mileage (approximate) ... ..,| 846,463 | 887,289 |1,220,452|1,935,346 2,650,630 
Passengera carried ... oe i ...| 29,841 | 14,394 22,746) 22,691) 24,699 
Accidents—Persous killed oe ‘aa 1 6 2 8 10 
Perrons injured an Ase 2 2 2 4 2 
Goods~ Weight carried ... .. Ib} 7,835 | 10,209 | 28,273) 137,103) 234,87 
‘Mails—Woight carried... Ree Ih, 5,336 7,435 8,946'(b)12,624 (b)22,712 
1 
(a) At 86th June. (bh) Exclusive of paxticulars of mails carried on interstate services but 


destined {or overseas. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New. South Wales have 
been controled by the Commonwealth Government since 1st’ March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of’ the Grown, with a permanent: 
salaried officer in. charge of the ceiutral executive oflice, and a deputy in each 
State. 


Postat SERVICES, 


Post offices have been established throughout the State, even in localities 
where there are few residents. Tf the volume of business does not warrant 
the. establishment of a..full service, receiving offices. are opened: for the 
coliection of mail.matter for conveyance to and from the nearest post. offiee., 
Including receiving offices, there were 2,505 post offices in. the State at 30th 
June, 1937. Of these.412. were official, 19. semi-official, and. 2,074, non-official, 
The transport cf mails in outlying districts has been expedited considerably 
im recent years by reason of an extended use of motor vehicles and ‘by a 
few aerial services. The number of mland mail services in: operation im 
New South Wales in 1936-37 was 2,108: The cost'of road: services amounted 
to. £230,410, and. of. railway services to £152,702. 


Ocean mail services, are conducted:in accordance with. arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Goveunntert: and the steamslip: owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands. are: sulisidised: by. 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives. £110,000 
per annum for a four-weeldly service with Hurope. Mails are conveyed along 
other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at least. once a. fort- 
night to Europe, via Suez, and there is regular communication with 
America and with Eastern ports. 

The number af letters, postcards, lettercards, and packets posted in New 
South Wales in 1936-37 for delivery within the Commonwealth of: Australia 
was 321,899,500; the number despatched beyond’ the Commonwealth was 
10,323,900; and 42,202,100: were received from places outside Australia. 
Similar details regarding newspapers are as follows:—65,833,100 posted 
for delivery within: the Commonwealth. 2;280,000 despatched ovenseas; and 
7,656,500 reeetved from places outside Australia. 


Particulars regarding tle postal matter received from the other Auus- 
tralian States are not available. Th 1936-87 the parcels posted in New 
South. Wales. for delivery in the Commonwealth numbered, 8,765,100 and 
107,900. were: posted: for delivery in other countries, the number received 
from overseas being 126,200, The postage collected on. parcels. amounted to 
£282,063. The number of registered articles (other than parcels) posted 
in New South Wales for delivery in Australia was 2,786,129, and 171,174 
were despatched to and’ 217,274 were received’ from otlter countries. 


The Dead Letter Offiee handled 698,175 letters and postcards and 
264,687 packets and: cirenlars, Of the former, 586,740 were returned: direct 
to. the writers or delivered, 71,922 were destroyed; and 34,513 returned. as 
unclaimed to other countries; and: of the latter 200,010 were returned 
direct to. the. writers or delivered, 59,162 were destroyed, and 5,515 returned 
ag unclaimed to other countries. Money and valuables. amounting tq 
£35,625, were. contained in postal articles. sent to the Dead. Letter Office.. 

A systein of value-payable parcel post has. been. established, mainhy for 
the convenience of. people who reside at a distance from the trading centizes. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the. Commonwealth. par- 
cels or letters sent in execution of orders; und'collects from the addressees 
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en behalf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also 
to registered articles transmitted to or from Papua. During the year 
ended 30th June, 1937, the number of such articles posted in New South 
Wales was 326,045. The value collected was £398,582, and the revenue, that 
is postage and comission, £43,214. 


‘ Postage rates for letters to places within the British Empire were in- 
ercaseil in August, 1980, from 14d. to 2d. per oz. 


TELEGRAPHS AND CABLES. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since Jannary, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages, 


Cable communication with Europe and other countries is supplied by 
various routes leaving Australia at four different points, Sydney, Cottesloe 
(Fremantle), Southport (Queensland), and Darwin. 


The oldest, dating from 1871, is from Darwin via Java and Singapore 
Two routes are available—from Cottesloe (Fremantle) to Cocos Island, 
where they branch to London via Durban (South Africa) on the one side, 
and to the Fast via Singapore on the other. 


From Sydney two routes are available, using the cables laid by the Pacific 
Cable Board to New Zealand and Canada. The first is via Southport 
(Queensland) and Norfolk Islaud to Suva, and the second via Auckland 
(New Zealand) to Suva. From Suva the duplicate route is via Fanning 
Island and Canada to London or American countries. 


The Pacific Cable Board’s system was purchased by Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, from the Governments (British, Canadian, etc.) who owned it 
when the Empire merger of cable and wireless communications was ar- 
ranged in 1929, 


Lines have also been Jaid between the Australian mainland and Tas- 
mania. <A cable between Bundaberg (Queensland) and New Caledonia 
was maintained for many years by a French company, but a wireless link 
has been substituted and the cable has been abandoned. 


The Eastern Ixtension Australasia and China Telegraph Company 
Limited, in association with Cable and Wireless Limited (London), controls 


all cables leaving Australia, except that linking Tasmania with the main- 
land. 


' For a cable message to Great Britain, the ordinary vate is 2s. per word, 
and five-lctter code messages are charged three-fifths the ordinary rate. 
Deferred cablegrams written in plain language and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours may be exchanged at half the ordinary rates 
with Great Britain, and with most other British and foreign countries. 
Daily letter telegrains with normal delivery on the morning of the second 
day after the day of acceptance may be exchanged with a number of 
countries at one-third of the ordmary rates and a minimum charge for 
twenty-five words. Press telegrarns are handled by telegraph or cable at 
cheap ratcs under special conditions. 


The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth, including messages 
to Tasmania and the number of cablegrams despatched to and received 
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from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1901. The total 
nwmnber of telegrams handled in New South Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States. 
Cablegrams and telegrams in transit through the State are not included. 


Telegrams Cablegrams, fe 
Y , spa venue 
Year (remem | “Galvery in fae Received. 
Australia, Despatched. Received 
i | 
£ 
1901 978 2,669,724 59,360 | 72,7385 186,135 
1911 1,406 | 4,314,252 329,809 | 123,910 253,398 
1920-21 2,252 | 6,903,243 249,705 263,482 489,805 
1925-26 2,894 6,214,370 350, 146 350,129 516,176 
1928-29 3,069 | 5,972,606 415,813 | 388,093 526,508 
1930-31 3,055 4,609,851 326,857 282,253 384,452 
1031-32 8,072 ; 4,862,975 | 301,117 . 287,696 354.298 
1982-33 2,978 4,416,168 311,142 298,814 347,707 
1933-34 2,997 4,704,809 322,382 321,493 370,869 
1934-35 3,025 | 5,088,853 332,859 324,575 409,137 
1935-36 3,042 | 5,473,040 343,896 335,051 433,810 
1936-37 3,059 5,843,656 370,741 371,467 462,742 
! 


The revenue from the telegraph business reached its peak in 1928-29 and 
then declined steadily until 1939-33. In 1936-37 it showed an increase of 
£28,932 on the previous year. 

WrreLess TELEGRAPILY. 

During the years 1912 to 1914, a chain of stations was crected around 
Australia by the Commonwealth to give wireless communication with ship- 
ping, three of the stations, including the Syduey station, being capable of 
long distance communication. The stations were controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy during the years 1915 to 1920. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred, under an agreement with the 
Federal Government, to the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. The company 
undertook to erect a high-power station in Australia for communication 
with Great Britain and Canada, where corresponding stations were to be 
established. In consequence of the development of the beam system the’ 
agreement was altered in 1924, and instead of high-power stations, services 
under the beam system have been provided. The service between Australia 
and Great Britain was opened on 8th April, 1927, and between Australia and 
Canada on 16th June, 1928. The rate for ordinary messages is 1s, 8d. per 
word to Great Britain and is. 54d. to Vaneouver (Canada). Deferred 
messages arc cheaper. 

Paid messages by beam from New South Wales (including Federal 
Territory) during 1936-37 numbered 158,179, equivalent to 3,541,542 words, 
and to New South Wales 134,925, or 4,247,742 words, and during 1935-36 
from New South Wales 144,807, equivalent to 3,192,797 words, and to New 
South Wales 114,664 or 3,436,931 words, The ratio of the number of 
words to the number of messages in the case of the inward traffic is 
somewhat greater than the ratio in respect of outward traffic and is 
due to the preponderance of press messages received from abroad, the 
number of words in which in the majority of cases exceeds considerably 
those comprising ordinary messages, - 

Coastal radio traffic during 1935-36 consisted of 92,950 paid messages, 
1,712,528 words; 5,038 service messages, 50,287 words; and 3,107 weather 
messages, 85,728 words; and during 1936-37 of 96,165 paid messages, 
1,780,447 words; 7,944 service messages, 84,680 words; and 6,808 weather 
messages, 133,751 words. 
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Private installations for wireless communication and for broadcasting are 
‘operated under license, but are not permitted to engage in commercial 
traffic unless authorised to do so.. A national broadcasting service was 
inaugurated in July, 1929, and two private stations in New South Wales 
were transferred to the control of the Commonwealth Government. The 
programme services were provided by private enterprise under contract 
with the Commonwealth Government until 1st July, 1932, when the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission undertook the work. At 30th June, 
1987 there were 6 national broadcasting stations operating, of which two 
were in the metropolitan area and one each at Corowa, Newcastle, Grafton 
and Orange. 


Licensed broadcasting stations at this date numbered 25, of which 6 were 
in the metropolitan area and 19 in the conntry. Also one licensed station 
operated in the Federal Capital Territory. 


Wireless licenses in force in New South Wales (excluding the Federal 
Capital Territory) at 30th June, 1938 to 1987, were as follows :—~ 


: In force at 80th June— 

Liteonses, | - 7 
1938, | 134, 1985. 1936 1987, 

Station— | 
Coast ihe sis ae 2 2 2 2 2 
Bhip one iss Fi 21 16 22 15 92 
‘Land was ee 2h 3 8 9 8 8 
Broadoasting* ... a 14 16 17 23} 25 
‘Broadcast listeners... «| 177,886 925,897 | 277,576 314,426 356,859 
Experimental... 9. ae 383 454 512 | 605 676 
‘Portable he cane. lek 9 9 WM, 12 18 
-Adreraft hi aca acs Bg whe 6 1 5 
Special... eas 26 26 29 | B2 ‘B4 
Total vee «| 177,849 | 226,428 | 278,184 315,184. 357, 714 


‘Excluding National Broadoasting ‘Stations. 


On 50th June, 1937, there were in force in the Federal Capital Territory 
one broadcasting license, 1,433 broadcast listeners’ licenses, and 8 experi- 
mental licenses; and on 80th June, 1986, 1 broadcasting license, 1,305 
“broadcast listeners’ licenses, and 4 experimental licenses. 


In 1988 the number of broadcast listeners’ licenses in force in New 
‘South Wales was 177,386, and increased progressively until 1937, when 
the nurnber was 356,859, an increase of 179,478, or more than 100 ‘per 
‘cent. At 30th June, 1987, experimental licenses numibered 676, an. increase 
since 1988 of 298. Experimental licenses cxtend to holders the same privi- 
leges as conferred by listeners’ licenses. 


The revenue collected in New South Wales in respect of broadcast 
listeners’ licenses in 1936-87 amounted ‘to £875,859, of which £161,254 
acerued to the Post Office. The collections during .1935-86 totalled 
£331,707, of which the Postmaster-General’s Department took £142,241, 
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An overseas radio telephone service was established in April, - 1980, 
when .a commercial service was opencd between Australia and Great 
Britain. It has been extended to other European countries, America, 
Africa, New Zealand, India, Java, Sumatra, New Guinea, Palestine and 
Teeland. 


A beam wireless picturegram service was established on 16th .October, 
1934, between Australia and Great Britain and North America. Also the 
first wireless :beacon in Australia for aircraft (on an experimental basis) 
came into operation at North Brighton (Sydney) on 27th April, 1936. 


TELEPHONES. 


The -telephone-system-was established in: Sydney in 1880, and the:system 
has been installed in a large number of country districts. In the Metro- 
politan district a number of automatic exchanges are in operation. Trunk 
lines serve a wide area of the State, and a ‘line between ‘Sydney and Dfel- 
bourne was ‘brought -into use in: 1907,-aud between Sydney and ‘Brisbane 
in 1924. During the years 1930 and 1931 the services .were extended: to 
Northern :Queensland sand -to Western Australia. The “carrier -wave” 
system of operating long-distance telephone traffic was introduced in 
September, 1925. .By- this. means a number.of conversations may be con- 
ducted simultaneously over one pair of wires. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
Scuth Wales since 1901:— 


- “Number of “Public Perla be 
I 

1901 48 9.864 72 13,778 
TOLL “*268 34,551 722 43,082 
1920-21 *92] 74,490 | 1,693 96,710 
1925-26 *],62] 17 249 | OB79 152,969 
1928 +29 ‘1;890 146,492 2,779 193,718 
1929--30 1,951 _ ‘160,606 ; 2,879 199,007 
1930-1 1,946 141,445 2,944 188,345 
1931-32 1,942 WSO | 2,986 + 381,326 
1932 33 1,985 135,85! 8,229 182,992 
1933-34 1,935 39,485 3353 “3885694 
LOR -35 1951 “T5O;257 | 8,469 £202,363 
1085~86 1967 260,223 | 3,561 ‘| 215,803 
1836537 | 1,935 79,724 =| 3,788 , 220,727 


* Prior to 1926-27 offices with only one line connected were not included, 


At 30th June, 1937, there were 1,985 telephoue exchanges with which 
170,724 lines were connected, The instruments in use numbered: 229,727, 
in which were included 223,712 subscribers’ instruments, 3,758 public 
telephones, and 2,257 connected with private lines. The revenue derived 
from the telephone services during the year amounted to £2,902,740. 


The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in respect of exchanges where the number of subscribers’ lines does not 
exceed 300, to £4 10s. for a residence service and £5 10s. for a business 
service where there are over 10,000 lines. For each effective outward call 
where the number of lines connected with the exchange does not exceed 300, 
a charge of 1d. per call is made; at other exchanges the charge is 14d. 
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Frvanctal Resunrs of Posrat SERVICES, 
Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
during the year ended 30th June, 1937, are as follows :— 


: Interest 


Working on Capital Net 
Branch, Earnings. suenses, Surplus, ane Protit. 
od Charges, | 
. £ £ “£ £ £ 
Postal ... ont : .) 2,834,006 | 1,913,959 929,047 | 64,897 855,150 
Telegraph ove ee vel 512,635 410,249 72,386 | 48,483 23,903 
Telephone ‘ .| 2,902,740 | 1,753,411 | 1,149,329 | 580,509 568,820 
Wireless ae 156,568 99,337 57,231 4,632 52,599 ° 
Total, All Branches .| 6,405,949 | 4,206,956 | 2,198,993 | 698,521 1,500,472 
i 


The total surplis for the year amounted to £1,500,472, an increase of 
£164,138 upon that for 1935-36. The postal branch showed the greatest 
net profit at £855,150. 

A comparative statement of finances for the past five years is shown 
below :— 


Interest on : 

Bear guded | arming, | yyorking | surptus | uoltal amd | et prone, 
Charges, 

| £ £ a ee £ 
1933 4,804,797 3,422,405 1,482,392 942,264 | 540,128 
1934 5,205,354 3,562,269 1,643,085 768,944 | 874,141 
1935 6,575,538 3,728,092 1,847,446 774,283 | 1,073,168 
1936 5,959,954 3,936,424 2,023,530 687,196 | 1,336,334 
1937 6,405,949 4,206,950 2,198,993 : 698,521 | 1,500,472 

7 | 
r i 


The net profit in 1929 was £92,670, and has increased each year since, 
except in 1931, when it fell to. £54,923. It reached the peak in 19387 at 
£1,500,472, 


EMPLOYEES, 


At 30th June, 1937, there were 17,303 persons employed by the Postal 
Department in New South Wales. Of these, 8,971 were permanent em- 
ployees, 2,863 non-official postmasters, 592 telephone office keepers, 2,853 
mail contractors (including drivers), and there were 3,024 others. 
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LAND TRANSPORT. 


The problemi of establishing an efficient system of transport in New South 
Wales was rendered difficult by several causes, viz., the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily passable at only 
a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the coast with the 
jnterior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; and the scattered 
nature of the settlement. 

The rugged approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1813, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. Strangely enough, 
the only real gap in the mountains, situated opposite Newcastle, and dis- 
covered by Cunningham in 1825, has not yet been utilised for traffic. The 
Great Northern Railway traverses the mountains by way of a higher gap 
at Murrurundi. 

The early policy of the government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. With the advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that its immediate district was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, excellent natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, especially Port Stephens, which is the 
most central port of the State and has the advantage of large coal supplies 
in close proximity. The development of this port has been urged strongly 
as part of a decentralisation scheme, and Jervis Bay may eventually become 
a shipping centre, There is not a good harbour north of Port Stephens; 
and Twofold Bay, on the far South Coast, is probably too difficult of access 
from the interior to develop into an oversea shipping port. 

‘The interior of New Scuth Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla. The North Coast railway which 
runs parallel with the coast line, touches the seaboard at Coffs Harbour. 
One of its branches runs to Byron Bay near the northern extremity and 
another traverses the coastal strip to Dorrigo on the western side of tlie line 
but does not yet extend across the Dividing Range. Parts of the southern 
Riverina are served by border railways which form part of the Vietorian 
Government system giving access to ports on the southern coast of Australia, 

In view of its vast spaces New South Wales is cspecially adapted for 
aviation, and facilities for transport by air are available on a number of 
routes. 


Land Transport Services. . 

The railways and tramways in New South Wales, with the exception of 
the Victorian Government lines in the Riverina and a few private lines, 
are the property of the State. Other land transport services are conducted, 
as a general rule, by private enterprise though there are a number of 
Government motor omnibus services in the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts. ; 

Since the passine of the Transport Act in June, 1930, there has been a 
series of important changes in respect of the administration of these 
services. At that timc the railways and tramways were controlled by the 
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same statutory body, which consisted of three: Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor, the other land. transport services were subject to a measure 
of: supervision by the. police and’ local’ authorities, and matters relating 1o 
the maintenance and construction of main roads were adininistered’by the 
Main: Roads Board. Large sums of money had been expended by the Min 
Roads Board on the improvement of the highways, and’ motor: transport 
services for both passenger and’ goods trafffe had expandéd rapidly to: the 
detriment .of. the: railway and tramway, revenues. 

The Transport Act—which relates to land transport’ services, except 
railways—was designed. to efféct an improvement in ‘the tramway~ services 
and to provide a.greater. measure of’ control’ over privately-owned: motor 
services. with the object of eliminating wasteftl duplication. A- Commnis- 
sioner of Road Transport was appointed to administer the Acts transport 
trusts were constituted’ to supervise the services in’ the imetropolitan-and 
Newcastle districts, the tramways. were. removed‘ frem: the control: of’ the 
Railway Commissioners and ‘vested in the transport trusts: to’ be -adinitis- 
tered ‘by.a management board, and’ the Government: was authorised‘ to 
appoint advisory committees from time to time’ toy report- upon: matters 
relating. to transport. 

The Metropolitan Transport Trust was appointed’ i terms: of the -Trans- 
port Act in August; 1930, to exercise. supervision in: a: district:comprised'by 
the county. of Cumberland, andthe. parish of: Cowan; in: the county’ of. 
Northumberland,‘was added ‘by proclamation om 1st'October, 1980:'The New- 
castle and“District’ Tiansport ‘Trust was appointed’ in: October; 1930; for an 
area embracing the city of Newcastle; its suburban municipalities and parts 
of'the Tarro and Lake Macquarie Shires: The trusts’ had''the exclusive 
right of operating | tramway services, they were ‘empowered’ to’ levy special 
license fees in respect. of ‘motor omnibus services; and: in: assessing-the fées 
to takeinto consideration: the-measure of competition with: tHe tramways. 

In August; 1931, the State: Transport" (Co-ordination): Act’ was~ passed 
and the: State Transport. (Co-ordination) Board’ was: appointed: for the 
purpose’.of improving’ and’ co-ordinating: the services: and: facilities: relating 
‘to transport... The board‘ was required to’ furrtish’ a) report: to: the Gorern- 
ment as’ to steps to be taken to co-ordinate the: activities: of ‘the: various 
transport authorities: and’ the: Main: Roads: Board, and’ to: provide: for: the 
administration: of the services: under one: corporaté body: ‘The Act 
also contained’ provisions which commenced: on: 2nd’ November, 1981, 
imposing: further obligations: upon: persons. conducting! motor: transport 
services and’ gave the: board authority: to: lery special’ charges: in respect 
of ‘ passengers’ and: goods: carried‘ in motor’ vehicles, 

Lepislation’ for: merging’ the transport’ administrative, authorities was 
embodied in’ the Ministry for: Transport: Actpassed. in’ March} 1932” A 
Department of’'Transportwas created! under-a: responsifie: Minister’ of the 
Crown, the offices of the Railway: Commissioners; tlie Transport! Trusts, 
the Commiésioner: of: Road: Transport) the Tramways. Management’. Béard, 
the Main Roads Board, and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Board 
were abolished, and their functions were transferred to a Board of Transport 
Conmiissioners comprised by a Chief*Commissioner, seven other Transport 
Commissioners: to: supervise the various branches ofthe: Departinent; and 
the Commissioner ‘of Police: 

After’ a short: period another important’ change. was: wade: in’ terms: of 
the ‘Transport (Division of Functious) Act, 1932; which was proclaimed on 
29th December, 1932: The Board of Transport: Commissioners: was: abolished, 
the Ministry of Transport was .divided into three-departments, each: undér. 
the ‘control ofa. Commissioner, viz, (1): railways, (2) rord’ transport“ and 
tramways, (3) main’ roads; and authority was- given for ‘the: -appointinent 
of’ an‘ assistant commissioner: in' each. départment.. 


Log. 
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Length' of Raads:: a Se 
_ Statistics as to roads are collected at intervals. In 1936 the-length of 
roads-in the State was estimated to be 128475 mileés;. of which: 4,582. milos 
were in the metropolitan area as defined under the- Local’ Government~Awt, 


116,611 miles in country municipalities and shires, and 7,282 miles in the 
unincorporated Western Division. 


The nature of! the roads may be-seen in: the folléwing: statement :— 


D ivision. 
Nature ope Bad Street | 

or Lane.. ; Linge : ren 

2 . Municipalities. Shires. oe Balai ene 

milés.:. . miles; miles;; |; miles: 

Concrete. ..... Sale eins 248. 88. a 333. 

Wood-paved oe 32 re hes 32 
Premixed. Tar ... cs 589 250 “ae 839... 
Penetrated'Tar. . z 1,761 1,195 ee 2,956°' 
Waterbound Macadam... 1,429:. ' 4,348- are OBSTET: 

Graveli ... wel 2,3885:: |i: 21,088 512: 23,985 

Formed.only, 1.00 1,726: |: 21,156 1,157, |, 24,039, 
Cleared. only... ins 1,186: 26,332. |. 3,079. |: 30,597: | 
Natural'Surface .,. eid 895" 363488 ° 2,584. |, 39917" 
Total’... .) 10,248. =| 110,945. | 7,282. |: 128,475". 


The: principal: ‘roads. leading: southward ‘from Sydney are’ the: Prince’s 
Highway (348 miles) traversing the coastal districts to the Victorian: Kéar. 
der, and the. Hume Highway (370 miles) via. Goulburn and: Gundagai. to 
Albury. The Monaro. Highway . (226. miles). connects Tatlira and’ Bega.on- 
the coast’ with tlhe Hume Highway. near ‘Lower Tarcutta via..Cooma..and 
Tumut. The Federal Highway (42 miles) branches from the. Hume. High- 
way near Yarvra,. to. Canberra via Collector, and: from Canberra a road'23 
miles in. lengfl runs to the Hume Highway near Yass, via. Hall’. and 
Murrumbateman.. 


The-northern : highways: are: ther Pacific: Highway '.(599- miles), traversmg 
the coastal districts from North Sydney to Newcastle, thence via Hexham 
and the coastal towns to the Queensland border at Coolangatta; the New 
England. Highway (458: miles) from Hexham,: thence via Maitland and 
along: the-tablelands-through Glen Innes and: Tenterfield: to; the. Queensland 
border near: Mount: Lindesay. The Oxley Highway (879: miles): branching: 
from :the- Pacific Highway; near Wauchope: connects: the coast: with: the 
Mitchell Highway: at: Trangie; and the. Gwydir Higliway: (826° milés) 
branches: froin the: Pacific: Highway at: South: Grane westerly to conatene: 
bri: via: Glen. Iiines, Inverell and: Moree: 


The Great Western Highway. (131 miles),. from: Sydney, connects with 
the Midwestern and: Mitchell Highways at BatHurst. The- Midwestern 
Highway (326 miles) runs from Bathurst to Hay via Cowra and’ Wyalbug, 
and the Mitchell Highway (428 miles)’ from Bathurst: via Orange; Dubbo, 
‘Tirangie, Nyngan.and Bourke: ta the-Queensland. berder at; Barringun:. The 
Barrier, Highway;- (400. miles) branches. from..the- Mitchell. Highway, at 
Nyngan. and: runs. westerly: via. Cobar, Wileannia..and: Broken. Hall. tm the 
South: Australian: border..at..Coekhurn, 
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In the south-west the Sturt Highway (472 miles) branches from the 
Hume Highway at Lower Tarcutta and runs westerly, partly following the 
Murrumbidgee River via Wagga, Hay, Balranald and Wentworth to the 
Sone Australian border near Lake Victoria. 


“oA road 16 miles in length between Lansdowne and Hornsby connects the 
Hume, and Pacific Highways. 


Supervision of Roads. 

Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
ef an officer directly responsibic to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges of the 
State outside the municipalities, and the municipal couscils were generally 
responsible for those within the incorporated areas. Road trusts formed 
under various Acts had the supervision of the expenditure of certain 
grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor importance 
as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the metropolis, 


When the local government system was extended over the whole of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State by the Local Government Act of 
1906 the councils of the municipalities and shires took over the admini- 
stration of the roads, bridges, etc., under the control of the Roads Depart- 
ment, with the exception of those in the unincorporated areas of the 
Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national 
works.” The Act provided for the payment of endowment to munieipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at £150,000 
per annum, and the Minister was empowered to withhold payment cf en- 
dowment from a council if his requirements in respect of main rvads were 
not satisfied. 


_ Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires was 
increased from £150,000 to £360,000, but the expenditure by the councils on 
the important roadways was not sufficient to maintain them in a serviceable 
condition. It was decided, therefore, to reduce the amount of general en- 
dowment to the minimum, and to make a separate vote to councils for the 
upkeep of the main roads. This arrangement was continued until the rapid 
development of motor transport led to a change and the Main Roads Act was 
passed in 1924 to place the main roadg under the supervision of a board. 


Main Reads Administration. 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclaination 
as from 1st January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and commenced operations on 12th March, 1925. 
The Board functioned for a period of seven years then its work was trans- 
ferred to the control of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be adminis- 
tered in co-ordination with the railways and tramways and other transport 
‘services. Subsequently the main roads administration was reorganised as a 
separate department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a 
commissioner who, with an assistant comimissioner, was appointed for a 
term of seven years (see page 108). ; 


Under existing arrangements the Main Roads Department exercises 
control over all Governmental activities in connection with road works. 
These activities embrace works on main and developmental roads through- 
out the State, all roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western 
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Division and proclaimed national works, principally bridges and ferries, 
which were constructed from Government funds. Previously the care of 
roads in the Western Division and national works were under the control 
of the Public Works Department. In 1928, however, national works on 
main roads were trausferred to the Department of Main Roads and the 
balance of the roads and bridges activities of the Public Works Department 
was transferred in September, 1935. 


The Main Roads Department co-operates with the municipal and shire 
councils in the work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised 
system of main highways, with the primary object of developing the lands 
in the State, of feediny the railways with traffic, of giving the primary pro- 
ducers access to markets, and of providing facilities for modern motor 
traffic. 


Publie roads except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. The most 
important -classes of main.roads are (1) the State highways which form 
the principal avenues of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads which are the secondary avenues, forming with the 
State highways the framework of a general system of inter-communication 
throughout the State; (3) ordinary main roads which are those not classified 
as highways or trunk roads. Any road not being a main road, may be pro- 
claimed as a developmental road if it will help to develop a district, and in 
1936 provision was made for the declaration of developmental works, i.e., 
works carried out on portion of a road. <A portion or the whole cost of con- 
struction of developmental roads and works mey be provided from a fund 
formed in the Main Roads Departinent for the purpose. 


A. classification of the main roads in the State at 30th June, 1937, is 
shown below :— 


County 
Class of Road. of Country. Total. 
Cumberland. 
Miles. | Miles. Miles, 
State Highways ete _ ce ize on 193 3,651 3,844 
Trunk Roads Gi “Se. Sy . eda ee 9,424 2,424. 
Ordinary Main Ronds ww, ences | BD 8,745 9,197 


Total see te nae 645 14,820 15,465 


There were, in addition, 2,419 miles of developmental roads and 102 
miles of secondary roads—19 miles of the former and the full length of the 
latter class of roads being within the county of Cumberland. 


The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads Department be kept in separate funds: (1) the County of Cumber- 
Jand Main Roads Fund for metropolitan main roads, 7.¢., those in the 
County of Cumberland which, for the purposes of the Act, is deemed to 
include the municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath, and the shire of 

‘the Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, Colo, and Blaxland 
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shives added in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads Fund; (3) the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund. ‘Another fund—the Federal Aid Roads ‘Fund—was 
kept for moneys to be applied-to road works in terms of ‘an -agreement 
between the States and the Commonwealth, as described later. ‘In conse- 
quence of an amendment of the.agreement this fund was closed ‘at 30th: June, 
1984, upon ‘the completion of all outstanding works. 


Che income of the two Main Roads funds is.derived chiefly from (a) -the 
proceeds. of axes in respect of motor vehicles; .(b): grants from the Federal 
Government; c) contributions by municipal and shire councils; (d) 
loan moneys appropriated. forthe main. -roads. 


The resources of the Developmental Roads Fund are now derived mostly 
from loan appropriations of the State Government. Until 1930-31 substan- 
tial grants were received on occasions from the preeeeds of Commonwealth 
petrol ‘tax and: State revenues, ‘while amounts of! £135,000 in 1933-34 -and 
1984-35 and £67,500 in ‘1985-86 were transferred ‘under ‘statutory provision 
from ‘the Country Main ‘Roads Fund. 


‘Grants to the various ‘funds fromState’revenues were substaritial‘in the 
initial stages of ‘the Department’s operations, but:they have :since :been of 
‘small amount; except in. 1930-81 when payments were made :from.unemploy- 
mentreliet funds. The total amount. of ‘such gratits up ‘to 80th June, 1987, 
was £745,938, of which '€616,265 was receivetl during ‘the three vears 1995-26 
to.-1927-28, and £113,296'in 1930-81. 


‘The -proceeds-of !taxntion in:respect ofintotor vehicles owned by residents 
of the metropolitan ‘district .are ‘apportioned tin “equal shares between the 
two Main Roads funds, and the Country Main ‘Roads fund receives the 
taxes on ‘motor''vehicles 'rewistered: in--the -country. ‘This: ‘fund receives 
payments also from funds controlled by the Commissioner for ‘Rodd “Trans- 
port, into which mator registration and license fees and taxes and ‘fees 
in respect of motor omnibus services are paid to meet.the.cost.of registration 
and collection of taxes‘ and cattain costs of the transport -services, such as 
‘police supervision of ‘traffic ant the maintenance of “roads used: by: motor 
omnivuses, 


‘The councils:in the metropolitan road district may be required :to: eon- 
tribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund at a rate not 
exceeding 3d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value of ‘rateable:property. 
“Whe vate was ‘fixed at the maximum 4d. in the £ for the. years: 1925: to 
1932 inclusive, and was then reduced in the following years to 7d. The 
rate paydble-in respect ‘of ‘land-used for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
or.dand in the .City:of Syduey, is one-half the rate levied on other lands 
inthe district. 


Contributions by country councils to the Country Main Roads Fund 
depend upon :the:amount: expended on ‘the main roatls; ‘the maximuim:in :any 
year being the :sum-equalto a:rate of-$u: in ‘the ‘£-onthe-unimproved:vapital 
value of rateable*property, ‘Usually corittibutions -by: country ‘coundils:are 
‘not-paidito.the.Department’s funds.as inithe case of .metrapolitan-councils, 
but-are. applied directly in: meeting the share of cost: of works borne by. .the 
eouncils, 


the. main roads funds :are-expended on the construction and maintenance 
of: main roads in -the -veapective districts, the payment of administrative 
“expenses and interest, sinking fund and other charges on loans. 
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The County of Cumberland and. Country Main Roads-Funds: qare-required 
to pay interest, sinking fund and: other charges-on;the full: amount of: their: 
loan. indebtedness. to. the State Government,: but: the Developmental Roads: 
Fund: was. released from all: liability ini respect: of: its: loan indebtédness: as: 
from,1st January, 1936. Until 80th June, 1933, the main roads.funds; sere 
charged with full lability only im respeet: of ‘loan: debt: incurred; subsequent; 
to: 30th June, 1928; liability in: respect ofloan debt: incurred! up to. 30th: 
June,.1928,, was; limited ‘to one-half in. the.Gounty) of Cumberland and: ito: 
such: charges: in. respect: of country:main: roads as. were payable: by coundilay: 
The. Developmental: Roads Find was: liable: until 20th: June, 1988, only,:in: 
respect of: loan. charges collected: from. councils, and thereafter until Sist, 
December, 1933, for the full amount of charges on loan debt:.ineurred up: 
to 30th June, 1981. 


In the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole. cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the: 
funds of the Main Roads Department, but the actual work may, be done :by- 
the councils. 


Inthe. country, districts assistance. in respect of., road, worlss may. be. 
granted by: the Department to the council of any area through which..a. 
main road passes, and. the council may be required to contribute part of. the. 
cost of. the work. as prescribed: by the Act, Voluntary offers from. the. ceunr. 
cils..to. pay a..greater. proportion of. the. cost, than: is -prescribed..may, be. 
accepted ; or, in: special. circumstances, the whole cost. of. any: particular. work:. 
may be paid from the roads funds or the cost may be.advanced to be repaid:. 
by the councils. The proportion of the cost of works on country roads 
borne: by. the Department. of Main Roads.-varies with the. class of. noads. 
From 1st: July, 1928; the Department has: paid, the. whole cost,iof. works. on: 
State highways.in the countzy, and at.-least, two-thirds of: the. expenditure: 
on: truuk.roads. and, half the: cost. om ordinary main-roads. From ist July; 
1936,. the proportion of cost. borme by the Department was: increased::to : 
three-quarters. in. respect: of: trunk -roads and: two-thirds for. ordinary. main.. 
roads.. Additional assistance, has-been guauted..since Ist Nevember, 1932, 
for bridge: construction, viz» the.whole cost of.. bridges: over -20-feet: span on 
trunk reads and three-fourths on ordinary main. roads, 

The cost of constructing dévelopmental yoads and works is. borne: in fit 
by the Main Roads Department but, upon completion, local councils are 
required to maintain: such roads anc works in satisfactory: condition. Under 
early provistons of the: law councils were: required :also to pay: for a period: 
of ‘twenty years interest -on loans expended:'on developmental ‘roads. They: 
were released from the obligation to pay interest on new loam expenditure’ 
subsequent to 30th June, 1998; and: their liability in respect of Toans 
expended up-to 30th June, 1998; ceased as from Ist July, 1935. 

As-a special emesgency measure the. sum of £200,000, viz., £46,000 from. 
the Cumberland’ Main. Roads Fund and £154,000: from the Country, Main. 
Roads Fund, was transferred ‘to. Consolidated Revenue in 1982-33. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main. Roads. 


Apart fuom-. the. assistance: grantdd by the: State:Government.for the: 
construction: and: upkeep: of :roads, the: Commonwealth Parliament,: in: eacli! 
year from Ist: July; 1928, to: 30th. June, 1926, appropriated: moneys te assist: 
the. States: in: regard, to reads. The: amounts of :the-Federal: grants - were: 
paid: into: a trust fund at the. Commomwvealth, Treasury, and made available- 
to: the ‘States, as: expenditure. approved. iby the Federal authoxities. was. tar 
curred. 
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In 1926 the Federal Government amended the system of federal aid 
for road construction. The Federal Aid Roads Act was passed to authorise 
the Commonwealth to contract agreements with the various States, pro- 
viding for the distribution among the States of a sum of £20,000,000 in 
ten equal annual instalments for the construction and reconstruction of 
federal aid roads defined as—(i} Main roads which open up and develop new 
country; Gi) trunk roads between important towns; (iii) arterial roads 
to carry the concentrated traffic from developmental, main trunk, and other 
roads. It was provided that at least one-fourth of all moneys expended 
under the Act should be on construction. The annual instalments were 
allocated amongst the States ou the basis of three-fifths population and 
two-fifths area. 


The funds provided by the Commonwealth were obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and each State participating 
in the scheme was required to expend a minimum amount equal to threc- 
fourths of the sums provided by thc Commonwealth. The State’s share 
might be derived either from loans or from State revenue, at least one- 
eighth of it being derived from revenue, and the amount derived from 
loans was subject to a sinking fund of 8 per cent. per annum at a rate of 
interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness in twenty years. In terms 
of the agreement which was signed in June, 1927, New South Wales received 
an annual grant of £552,000 from the Federal Government, and was 
required to provide annually from its own resources £414,000, including 
at least £51,750 from revenue. 


In 1931 the agreement was amended. The States were relieved oZ the 
duty of providing pro rata contributions as from 1st February, 1930, and 
the Commonwealth agreed to continue the annual grant at the existing 
vate uutil 30th June, 1931, then to grant until 31st December, 1936, (sub- 
sequently extended to 30th June, 1937), the amount yielded by a customs 
duty of 24d. per gallon on petrol imported into Australia and an excise 
duty of 14d. per gallon on petrol refined in Australia. “Moreover, the 
use of the money available from the petrol tax was extended to maintenance 
and repairs as well as construction, and the limitation of the classes of 
yoads upon which the money could be expended was removed. 


Upon expiry the agreement was renewed for a further period of ten 
years, as from ist July, 1987, and under it the rate of Commonwealth 
grant was increased to 8d. per gallon on petrol imported aud 2d. per gallon 
on the bulk of the petrol locally refined. The purposes to which the increase 
in the grant, representing the proceeds of 4d. per gallon on petrol, may be 
applied include as well as road works other works connected with transport, 
and the Commonwealth Government may require the expenditure of one- 
twelfth of the increased grant upon the maintenance of roads of approach 
to Commonwealth properties. As from 1st July, 1937, the smking fund 
contribution in respect of State loan expenditure wider the 1926 agreement 
was reduced from 8 per cent. per annum to 2% per cent. per annum, 


During the period 1927-28 to 1980-81 the operations of the Main Roads 
Department in connection with federal aid roads were conducted through 
the Federal Aid Roads Fund, into which was paid the bulk of the receipts 
from the Commonwealth petrol tax. In subsequent years, however, the 
receipts bhaye been apportioned between the County of Cumberland and 
Country Main Roads Funds in the same ratio as the receipts from State 
motor taxation. The Federal Aid Roads Fund was not closed until aoe 
June, 1934, when the programme of works was completed. 
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Details of the income and expenditure of the funds of the Main Roads De- 
partment for the financial years ended 30th June, 1934, to 1937, are shown 
below, also the total amounts from 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1937 :— 


Total to 
Particulars, 1983-34, 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, | 30th June, 
1937. . 
Income. £ £ £ £ £ 
Motor taxes, fees, etc. ...| 1,374,053 |1,460,155 | 1,797,934 | 1,882,071 16,440,999 
Contributions by Councils...) 250,752 247,052 247,711 244,116 | 3,786,505 
Loans raised by Councils... ae oie me ac 693,613 
State Appropriations— 
From Revenue ... ne 1,050 aie mie es 745,938 
Trom Loans fo .o| 222,092 329,223 274,674 455,860 | 6,413,871 
Federal: Grants ak .| 581,885 653,176 739,540 811,476 | 7,008,135 
Miscellaneous ... one ate 53,103 56,071 137,359 72,614 698,393 
Total £; 2,482,935 | 2,745,677 | 3,197,218 | 3,466,137 135,787,454 
HLupenditure. 
Construction ... see ...| 1,039,179 | 1,298,284 | 1,102,219 | 1,348,539 [18,216,583 
Maintenance .., a ..| 1,109,676 | 1,381,480 | 1,868,575 | 1,569,719 |12,387,739 
Loans— 
Repayment and Sinking 
Funds... tee «| 192,701 191,842 204,182 206,095 | 1,840,587 
Interest... ik | 232,911 211,789 190,130 155,947 | 1,570,771 
Exchange and Manage- 
ment... on i 32,295 26,573 25,057 18,999 141,453 
Administrative Expenses... 63,699 76,776 80,943 86,816 843,725 
Miscollaneous ... sas wa 3,187 2,163 843 575 70,901 
Total eae £| 2,673,648 | 3,188,857 | 2,971,949 | 3,386,690 |35,071,759 


The most important item of income is motor taxes, fees, ete., from which 
54.30 per cent. of the total income in 1936-37 was derived as compared with 
23.41 per cent. from Federal grants, 13.15 per cent. from State loan appro- 
priations and 7.04 per cent. from councils’ contributions. The proportionate 
distribution of the aggregate income up to 30th June, 1987, according to 
the various sources from which it was obtained was: motor taxes, fees, etc., 
45.94 per cent.; Federal grants, 19.58 per cent.; loans, 19.86 per cent.; 
councils’ contributions, 10.58 per cent.; State revenue grants, 2.09 per cent.; 
and miscellaneous, 1.95 per cent. 


The contributions by councils amounted to £431,012 in 1928-29, but they 
have declined since, largely as a result of the fall in property values and the 
levy of a reduced rate in 1933 and subsequent years. 


The maintenance of roads and bridges accounted for 46.85 per cent. of 
the total expenditure during 1936-87, construction for 39.82 per cent., loan. 
redemption for 6.09 per cent., interest, exchange, etc., for 5.16 per cent., 
administration for 2.56 per cent. and miscellaneous items for 0,02 per cent. 


The amount spent annually on the construction of roads and bridges 
exceeded that on maintenance up to 1980-31, at the end of which year the 
yespective aggregates were £12,180,254 and £4,931,823. TExpenditure on 
maintenance was the greater in subsequent years, however, and during the 
period 1931-82 to 1936-87 agercgated £7,455,916 as compared with £6,036,329 
expended on construction. 
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‘Of ‘the aggregate «expenditure ‘to -30th ‘June, 1937, the sum: df £1;840,587 
was utilized im-providing for! the-rédemption : of. loans,‘ ithe:-larger iportion 
ot which: had:been-dlreadytineltded:under:the-head of eonstruction, .Deduet- | 
ing ‘this -element-of double acecounting,--the -a2zgregate -expenditure -to -80th 
June,-1987, on road works and annual charges other than debt redemption 
was '£835981,172, of whith 54.82 per cent. was disbursed on construction, 
37.28 per cent..on maintenance, ‘5,15 per cent. on interest, exchange, etc.,.2.54 
per cent. on administration, and 0.21 per cent. on miscellaneous. items. 


‘Details of the expenditure and :income of each of the funds.during:the 
year 1986-37 are shown in thei following statement :— 


ag Develop- i 
‘| se | oe | £ a 
Income. \ : 

Motor Taxes, Fees, etc.* ..|| 407,930 | 1,474,141 wee {13882,071 
(Contiibutions!by Counsils ...,) 237,085 | 16,53) 500 244,116 
“Sitate .Apprepriatians— ° i 

Trom Revenue a has * ou a wea 
From Loans whe 5s 7,350 341,447 | +:107,063 | -455,860 
Pedenali Grants en ve|  1190,653 | 620,823 ee 8115476 
Miscellaneous....  .... wie] 20045 > §2;542 27 72,614 
“Total Cae ‘£| 863,063 |:2}495,484 107,590 3,466,137 
Rxpenditure. 

Construction ... ae «| 259,297 990,797 98,445 | 1,348,539 

Maintenance ... we «| 2815002 | 1,288,717 see -1,569,719 

Toans— 

“Repayment and ° Sinking ; , 
Fund ... ee «| 165,505 ‘40,590 oe “206.095 
‘Interest. *67;265 188,682 ia 156,947 
xchange . and “Manage: -6;782 12,217 mtg 18,999 

ment .... ; 

‘Administrative Expenses es ‘17,778 “663180 “25858 86,816 
“Miscellaneous . ae see “B13 ‘62 aoe ‘575 
Total ie £| 798,142 | 2}487,245 | °(101,803 |.3,386,690 


‘The expenditureon construction from‘the Cumberland-and: Country“Main 
Roads Funds in 1986-87 -amouitted: to £1;250;094, of which '£689;747 was 
expended’ on State highways, £457,787 on trunk and ordinary main roads, 
aud’ £102,560. on--surveys, supervision: and -éther ‘unalloeatéed rexpenses. “In 
respect ‘of maintenanee, £642,901 was spent -on’ State lighways, £713,114 
on'trunk:. and ordinary main “roads,' £97528 -on’ Western’ Diviston :reads, 
£57,578 on bridges; £38387 -on “ferries; and £20,211 on-‘unallocated. expenses. 


“The income and -expenditure of ‘the (Main''Roaids ‘Department:“in--each 
year since ‘its establishment -are:shown in ithe ‘following table. 'The-opera- 
tions “of -the ‘Federal ‘Aid’ Roads Funds have “been: dlloeated ‘inthe ‘table+to 
the existing funds of: the Department according -to ‘the -classes -vf ‘reads-on 
which ‘the resources ‘Of -the-fund -were expended. The Federal ‘Aid Roads 
Fund was created in 1927-28 and until closed in 1983-84-expendetl:£3;837,075 
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on road construction ord interest: on and repayment of loans; viz., in the 
County of Cumberland £620,884, on country main roads £2,924,484 .and 
on ‘developmental -roads ‘£291,757. 


Voar ; Cumberland Ceuntry Developmental "Fotal 
“ “Main Koads. | “'MAin Roads, Roerds. voll Roads. 
‘Encome. ' ‘£ k ‘£ £ £ 
1925-26* ess oof OU'N27/276 | 51,990,085 264,003 =<) °3,375,378 
1926=27 ae ral TEG;825 ° 850,998 ‘276.000 1,843; 823 
1927428 ote .{  1;607,021 23940,605 151,302 - 4,698,828 
1928-29 vee eg) 1,507,512 12,401,340 417,001 | -4,325,853 
1929-30 te ei 898,599 1,975,908 | 193,098 3,067,695 
1930-31 ‘tis ie 786,061 1,668,612 ‘164,319 ‘2,618,992 
1931-82 sate sat 710,068 L,823,577 “y884 0) .23034;509 
193233 it te (625,592 .| . 4,271,508 $33,404 1,930,504 
1933-34 Last ae 127,212 71,527,917 227,806 .2,482, 935 
1934-35 ‘ee a “737,159 “15742818 265,700 2,745,677 
1935236 eae sis 843,879 :23151;662 201,677 3;197;218 
4936-37 ote will ‘863,063 224495 j484. 107,590 £33466,137 
Tota! to 30-6-37 -:;| 11,144,266 22,340,424 2,302,764 35,787,454 
‘“Wependiture, Q 
1925-26* rite zy 685,290 | “776,084 103,468 | +.1,662,842 
1926-27 See ces "969,723 1,524,087 1523007 2,645,817 
1927-28 iis ve{ 1,195,859 1,914,603 | 195,304 3,305,766 
1928-20 Seas of | 1,216,440 2,848,796 377 443 3,941,679 
1929230 tia ef 2,415,911 ‘2,746,660 3625813 435255384 
1930231 ee eB 863,657 17693865 £16,816 2,850,338 
1981-82 eas eee 608,914 1,055}337 Al 663 1,705j914 
1932-33 ae a 655,132 1,598,875 58,868 + | _2,312,875 
1933-34 wie Said 721,684 1,790,105 161,859 ‘2,673,648 
1934-35 ba at 908,894 1,951,517 328,446 3,188,857 
1935-36 one ran 791;817 “1,981,812 198,320 2,971,949 
1936-37 van tool ‘798,142 - 2,487,245 101303 , 8,386,690 
Total to 30-637 v| 10,830,463 “21,944,986 2,296,310 +35;071,759 


~* From 12th March, 1925, to: 30th June, 1026, 


The amount of funds, as represented by income, placed annually at 
the: disposal of: the ‘Main Roads “Department, has -variéd-somewhat. "The 
average ‘annual ‘amount ‘during ‘the ‘first four years of'the Department’s 
operations “was -£3,560;969, ‘included in which «were receipts “from ‘loans 
£1,266;711 sand “State revenues ‘£154;566. ‘The amount then ‘declined ‘to 
£1,930,504 *in 1932-33, ‘due‘largely ‘to the curtailment of loan ‘funds, ‘the 
cessation of -grants from ‘State revenues ‘andthe transfer during: the ‘year 
of =£200,000'to the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the State. ‘Moreover, 
a ‘decline in the-volume of motor'traffic subsequent: to“1929-80-resulted in 
diniinished ‘yield ‘from motor ‘taxation. “Between 1932/33 and'1936-37: the 
amount increased ‘by ‘£1;585,633,'towards which motor taxation contributed 
£853,351, Federal grant, (vetrol tax ):£308,426:and: receipts. from loans.£369,661. 


“The total. expenditure.from the vatious ‘funds from ‘12th ‘March,’ 1925, to 
30th June, 1987, was £85,071,759. ‘As, “however, this amount “includes 
£1;840,587 in.respect of the repayment of loans which were expendéd on 
road- works, the actual. amount, expended by the Department on the: construc- 
tion.and mainten.nce of:roads,. andvin meeting annual charges‘for interest 
exchange and administration was £33;231,172. 
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Bridges and Ferries, 

Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stonc, and 
some are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the exten- 
sion of settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have been 
replaced after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the 
large bridges of recent date are of iron and steel and reinforced concrete, 
and some of them have been erected under difficult engineering conditions, 
owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in certain parts of the country. 
The municipal and shire councils are empowered to control the bridges, 
with the exception of those under the control of the Main Toads 
Department. The most notable bridge-building project is the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge described below. 


A wooden bridge across Middle Harbour at the Spit was built in 1924 by 
the Sydney Harbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council. ‘Tolls were 
levied to defray the cost until expenses had been paid in full, then the 
bridge was transferred to the Government in 1930, <A bridge across George’s 
River, constructed under similar conditions by the Sutherland Shire 
Council, was opened for traffic in May, 1929. 


Where local conditions aud limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been installed. The most important 
ferries which are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as 
national services. The majority of ferries throughout the State are ope- 
rated free of charge to the public. The most important exception is at 
Peat’s Ferry, where Diesel powered vessels link up the Pacific Highway 
across the Hawkesbury River. At Taren Point, on the George’s River, a 
toll charge was made on Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays until 
abolished in 1937. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge, crossing between Dawes Point on the 
southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world, Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches is 2? 
miles. The railway across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
yard Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. The 
bridge was opened for traffic on 19th March, 1932. Its administration is 
vested in the Department of Main Roads. 


The main bridge consists of a steel arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
of 350 feet at the centre of the lower chord at crown, and the highest point 
cf the top chord is 440 feet above mean sea level. It is flanked on either 
wide by granite-faced concrete abutment towers and pylons and by five steal 
approach spans. The clearance for shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160 feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footway 10 feet wide on each extreme outside. The main areli is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbon steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is 50,300 tons, of which 87,000 tons are in the main span. 


The total capital cost of the bridge to 380th June, 1987, was £9,888,055, 
but the final cost will probably approximate £9,500,000 after adjustment 
in respect of payments still outstanding and realisations from the sale of 
surplus resumed lands. ‘The expenditure to 30th June, 1937, included 
£4,802,634 paid to the contractors in respect of the main bridge and stecl 
approaches, £2,335,991 expended by the Public Works Department on the 
bridge and approaches, £1,156,308 on resumptions, £93,134 on Lavender Bay 
yailway station and minor works, and £1,494,988 interest and exchange 
eapitalised. 
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It was prescribed by the Sydney Harbour Bridge Act, 1922, that two- 
thirds of the cost was to be debited to the Government railways, and that . 
one-third was to be paid by means of a special levy at the rate of 
4d. in the £ of unimproved capital value of land in the following municipali- 
ties and shires, viz., Sydney, Manly, Mosman, Lane Cove, North Sydney, 
Willoughby, Ku-ring-gai, Warringah and part of Hornsby. Under amend-- 
ing legislation, however, it is provided that tolls be charged for traffic other 
than pedestrian, and that the railway and tramway authorities pay a pre- 
scribed amount in respect of each paying passenger carricd across the 
bridge. The special levy upon the local areas was reduced to 4d. in the 
£ in 1933 to 2d. in 1936 and was finally removed at the end of the year 
1937. 

The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway or tramway iraffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 
children under fourteen years riding in yeliicles was abolished. 


s. d, 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars we @n0k 0 6 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side car: 's, light vehicles 
propelled by hand or horse drawn... Pi 0 3 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 
does not exceed 2 tons , 7 0 9 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of) w which the tare weight 
exceeds 2 tons, but does not cxcced 3 tons ... sia tee 33 1 6 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight ... ” 2 0 
Persons aged 14 years and over, riding i in. vehicles (other than’ 
the driver) ‘ae nae ave oo ra sae aoe %5 0 38 
Horse and rider ive a i ae tes on seep 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams. The tram fare for the bridga 
section was 4d. per adult passenger to 80th September, 1932, then it was re- 
duced to 8d, The fare for children is 2d. Road tolls and contributions 
for railway and tramway passengers and by councils are paid into the Bridga 
account. The income and expenditure from 19th March, 1982, to 80th June, 
1987 are shown below :— 


“~ 


19th Mar. 
Particulars, satis ery 1933-34. 1934-35.) 1935-36. | 1936-37, | ‘Total, 
1 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
Incomo— . 
Road Tolls Mie ..| 197,226 | 174,449] 189,461) 215,873 234,283 |1,011,292 
Railway Contributions .. ...| 64,677 | 75,000) 104,457) 107,320 113,838 | 465,292 
Tramway - aie «| 55,577 | 50,000) 51,543) 53,971 54,607 | 265,698 
Councils’ a bee ...| 853,653 | 101,038! 98,530) 81,320, 65,712 | 700,253 
Other ee xe Sa ve} 5,026 5,575; 4,188 7,035) 9,165 30,989 
Total Income a £| 676,159 | 406,062) 448,179 465,519. 477,605 |2,4738,524 
£xpenditure— : 

Maintenance ue wi «| 11,617 | 28,833) 24,442) 44,385! 33,2385 | 187,512 
Col!ection of Road Tolls | 10,432 | 6,899| 7,725) 8,365} 8,505 | 41,926 

Loan Chargos— 
Interest oa ee ...| 440,503 | 350,567] 369,105 324,777, 286,504 |1,771,4¢6 
Exchange aa Aeon «| 80,112 | 52,950} 54,796 46,384 om 652 | 271,894 
Management ... an ..| 4,858 | 4,876) 2,899) 5,761; 2,916 20,801 
Sinking Fund ... ae ..{ 34,141 | 31,626) 35,461) 34,027 35.492 170,747 
Other vie ten wa w| 5,650 2,21) 1,655 3,461 1,308 14,28 
Total Expenditure £| 587,313 | 472,962 pa 467,160; 405,612 |2,428,621 


>: 
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Government Bdpenditure.on Roatls, Bridges,. elt. 

Although the State possesses an extensive railway system, the main 
roads are still the sole means of communication throughout .a large. part 
of the interior and serve as valuable. feeders to the railways. The 
following return: shows the expenditure including loan expenditure’ by the 
State: Governnient and the Main Roads Department on works of a ldcal 
character, such as roads, bridges, punts, férries, public watering places; ete., 
in various years fronr 1906 to 1986:— 


Endowments. and: Grants to: 
Expenditure | Councils from votes of Local Sydney 
Expenditure) from Funds Govermnient Department. Total Hatbour 
Year ended {from yotes of} of Main . + Expenditure, Bridge 
80th June. /Public Works! = Roads | : (exc. Sydney] and 
Department. Departinent: Shires. Munici-+ Total Harbour Approaches, 
| mares) palities.. as Bridge). . 
si u j ~ - hs 
£ e | |. f £: £: £ 
1906 497,061 wee : ied 4,944 4,944) 502,005 . 
1916 114,011 hie | 858 048" 62,457] 415,505) 529,516. 
1921 212,407 we 316,180) 108,353; 424,533} 686,940. ee 
1926 321,785 | 1,885,889 ; 255,465. rn 9,654), 265,119) 1,972,793 211,968 
1928 361,023. | 3,097,224! 246, 790, 17,124}: 2633974! 35722,161 | 1,024,388 
1929 479,662 3,602,789 ; 301, 220) 80,290). 331,510} 4,413,961: | 1,068,246 
1930 464,271. | 4,098,621: | | 312, 178: 69,129] 381,307|.4,939,199 | 1,850,618 
1931 435,749 | 2,483,754 | 518; 372... 382,050) 900,422: .3;769,925' | 15258,289 
1932 161,903 |, 1,321, 949 | 201,388. 21,283] 222, 671) 15,706,523 1,127,775 
19383 199,614. 1,952,674, 226, 534: 128,850 355,384, 2,507,072) 262,425 
1934 286,001 2,148, 855 | 831,144 1,190,972]/2,022,116 4,456,972. 27,182 
1985 221,249 e070, 714 1,547,982 1,794,058/8,342,040, 6,243,003° 29,403 


1936 “43,949 | 2,470,794 1,508,138 2,099,028 3,607,166 6,121,909 | 44,386 


* Construction and’ Maintenance’ only: 


The moneys: expended: by: the. Main: Roads-Departinent: liave-not' been pro- 
vided wholly by the State Government}, part: of: tlenr being grants from: the 
Government-of the Commonwealth and contributions; eta, by’ ther councils 
of the municipalities and shires. In addition to the. expenditure showm in 
the table there has been a considerable. amount of expenditure on roads, 
bridges, ete.,.by: local. government.bodies:and on streets by private individuals 
in preparing land for subdivisional salés:: 

Grants: to: municipalities and: shires by: the: Local: Government: Depart- 
ment'in 1933-34, and ‘later years include: large amounts distributed. through 
the agency of: councilb as part of the Government’s measures to. provide: for 
the relief: of unemployment: The bulk of! these: grants: was:expended on 
the: maintenance’ and: improvement! of. roads’ and'streets; but: portion: was 
used. in: improving parks, reserves, baths. and’ beaches and in connection: with 
other ' local: services, 


RAILWAYS. 


The. railways open for: traffie: at 30th. June, 1937, included: 6,124-miles..of 
line vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales; a line 5 
miles long, running from Liverpool to-Holdsworthy which is owned by the 
Federal. Government; .203. miles of. border railways in the Riverina. district 
owned by the State of Victoria. and 121. miles.of private railways available 
forrgeneral traffic.. The total’ length of the routes covered, by thoss railways 
was 6,453 miles. The length of State railways laid with: one or more 
iracks is shown on page 124. 


Stare Rariways.- 
Changes in.the: administrative arrangements for tlie control. of the State 
. vailways,.are described.on page 108: Administrative authority is vested now 
in: a. Commissioner. for Railways,. appointed: for. seven years, and. there ig 
an: Assistant Commissioner. to exercise such. powers and charged, with.sneh 
duties as the Commissioner may determine; 

The railway. property is. vested.in. the Railway Commissioner as a: body 
corporate to conduct the services.on existing, lines, and to construct the 
new lines authorised. by the Legislature. By-laws for the regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are-praveribed, 
must be approved by the Government before they become operative, 

Up to 80th J une,1928; railway receipts were‘paid into consolidated revenue, 
and ‘moneys’ to: be: expended: om the services.as well: as funds for’ construction 
were appropriatedi annually by: Parliament: This: procedure: was: aliared::as 
from 1st: Suly,;.1928, when: the railway accounts: were separated from:the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund in terms of the Government: Railways: Amendment 
Act,, 1928, which provides.that the: receipts,. loan. moneys: appropriated by 
Parliament. for. railway purposes;. and. fines: and. penalties recovered: the 
Commissioner be-paid into :the.Government, Railways Fund. 


Provision. has been made for the:establislment of. a renewals fund to: meet 
Parliamentary. appropriations: for. renewals,.. reconstruction: and:-conversion 
cf ‘lines, buildings and. other wasting: assets. These- provisions. are. to com- 
mence on a date to be proclaimed, and after proclamation. the-.Gommis- 
sioner will, be required to transfer from revenue to the.renewals fund an 
amount determined annually by the Governor after investigation. by. a 
Committee of Review. The renewals fund will receive also any additional 
amounts: appropriated by Parliament.. The net profit in any year, as 
certified: by’ the: Auditor-General, is transferable to a-reserve-account to be 
available only to-meet. losses incurred’ in any year;; und. fon the -redtiction 
of: rates and ‘fares: 

Lhe. Committee: of. Review. consists. of: the: Auditor-General, the. Gom- 
missioner ‘for Railways, and. the Under Secretary to the Treasury. Two 
additionali members:may be appointed: by the Governor. The Committee -will 
determine’ tlie capital debt. of the railways: as:at 30th June, 1928, but pend- 
ing: such determination the amount -has been'-tentatively ‘certified: by: the 
Auditor-General:. 

Interest and. otlier: charges in connection with the: debt, including-ex- 
change’ and? immagement) expenses; are chargeable to: railway revenues, 
which: were ‘required also: under the Act of 1928 to contribute: to- sinking 
funds. for the.repayment of the capital debt. In.1930, however, the sinking 
fund: charge: was: suspended to.a date to: be proclaimed; and the amaunt 
debited in respect of the year 1928-29 at the rate ofl 5s. per cent. of capital 
debt...was- remitted: by: the Treasury.. 
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The Railways Fund shares proportionately in the benefits and obligations 
of the State under the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the States, which is described in the chapter of this volume entitled “Public 
Finance,” as if the fund had not bcen separated from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Provision was made in the amending Act of 1928 for annual eoutributions 

- from State revenues to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred on country 

developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 

in any year. The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid in 1928-29 and 
each succeeding year. ‘ 


Proposals for the construction of new railway lines are submitted in the 
Legislative Assembly by the Minister for Transport and are investigated by 
the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, consisting of 
members of botl Houses of Parliament. If the Assembly passes a resolu- 
tion in favour of a proposal, a bill is introduced to sanction its construc- 
tion. The order of construction and the rate of progress of railway lines 
and works are determined by the Commissioner, and interest on lines 
under construction may be added to the capital cost. 


The finanees of the railways and tramways, as Government business 
undertakings, and their relation to the revenue, expenditure, and public 
debt of the State, are discussed in the chapter of this volume entitled 
“Public Finance.” 


Lenxero or Stare Raiways, 

The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines 
vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales, including the 
Cainpbelltown to Camden and Yass tramways, which are operated in con- 
junction with the railways. 


The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 185%. 


The iotal length of the lines open at 80th June, 1987, was 6,124 miles, 
distributed as follows :-—Southern system, 2,163 miles; Western, 2,215 miles; 
and Northern, 1,746 miles; in addition there were 1,250 miles of sidings 
and crossovers, 


The growth of the State railway system is illustrated in the following 
table:— 


Lines opened Lines open for traffic at end of period. al aa ren iy Ines 
Porlod.* anelan tke 
eriod, 1 ati vi i u QL 
pened, lala. | Te | eMac pene peo 
Miles. Miles, No. Sq. miles. £ £ 

1855-64 ... 143 143 2,789 2,170 2,631,790 2,631,790 
1865-74... 260 | 403 1,427 770 4,212,756 6,844,546 
1875-84 ...) 1,215 1,618 559; 192 13,235,592 | 20,080,138 
1885-94 .,. 883 2,501 490 124 15,775,133 35,855,271 
1895-1904 ... 789 3,281 435 | 95 6,433,246 | 42,288,517 
1905-14... 686 3,967 472 78 18,976,352 | 61,264,869 
1915-24 ...) 1,556 5,523 406 56 32,090,288 | 93,356,167 
1925-34... G41 6,164 425 | 50 | 47,578,154 |140,983 321 
1935 " ex 6.164 429 £0 793,591 |141,726,9]2 
1936 ee tT 6.124 435 50 2,116,160 [143,843,072 
1937 ee ry 6,124 440 50 1,414,210 145,257,282 


* Calendar years to end of 1887, later ycars ended 30th June. f{ 40 miles of trac dismantics. 
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Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by the construction 
of new railways but also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines 
and by facilities for speedier transport such as electrification, to which much 
of the capital expenditure in recent years has been applied. 


The mileage of lines open for traffic has been stationary since 1932-33, 
in which year 39 miles of new track were opened. Increases of capital 
expended have since been devoted largely to the improvement and xecon- 
ditioning of existing equipment. Plans for the resumption of construction 
work were formulated early in 1936, and work has commenced on two 
new lines. One line from Sutherland, situated on the Illawarra line 154 
miles south of Sydney, to Cronulla, on the coast, will be approximately 
§ miles in length, and the other from Maryvale, on the western line, to 
Sandy Hollow, on a branch of the northern line, approximately 150 miles. 
When completed, the latter line will ‘connect the western, north-western, 
northern and coastal systems, and bring the north-western portion of the 
State into direct communication by rail with the port of Newcastle. Work 
is proceeding also on the uncompleted portion of the City Railway, between 
Wynyard aud St. James stations, 


RAILWAYS, 1890-91 T) 1936-37. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of capital cost, revenue and working expenses, 
100,000 of pupulation-and 1,000 miles of Tailway. 


The diagram js aratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic and the curves rise and fall according 


o the ae of increase or decrease. Actual values are shown by Licans of the numbers at the side of 
fhe graph. 
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‘The following statement shows the length of: line laid with one or more 
‘tracks at intervals since 80th. J une, 1901 — 


FAg30th une. Single. “Double, ‘| 'Triple.  |’Quadwuple. | -Sextuple. Total. 
miles. niles. miles. miles. miles miles. 

11901 | 8,878 . 1684 fess 84 wisi | 2,845 
"Y911 3547 64 276 we | BR ar °3,761 
y921 | 43 872 TA 34h 1 | +5,043 
‘1926 1 6,083 “6064 OS 42 1* 5,742 
1931 1 35/881. “O12 8 $35 8T 6,044 
1938 DyAVS 617 ‘8 “36 8t £6,164 
“1984 “5/495 617 8 36 St “6,164 
1935 (6485 “G17 g 36 8t G, 164 
1936 5,455 617 8 36 8t 6,124 
1937 5,455 617 8 36 St 6,124 


*five-tracks,  -4Inolides 47 chains with ocight tracks. 


Thore are duplicate lines on'the main ‘Western line as far as Kelso and 
on two other sections between Ielso and Orange; the Southern line is 
duplicated .as far_as Cootamundra, the Northern line.as far.as Branxton, 
and :the ‘South Coast line to “Wollongong, .except :certain .tunnels andl 
bridges. 


City and; Suburban Electric: Railways. 


The city electric railway: when .complete will iform ia -two-traek |loop 
railway :around ithe ¢ity, running, for the most ‘part underground, along ithe 
eastern ‘side of ithe ¢ity to' Circular Quay :and :returning salong| the swestern 
side {to ‘the Central: Station. /The:scheme ‘includes ‘the :construction zof a 
branéh ‘from ithe city rrailway to ‘Boudi ‘for ithe eastern: suburbs, and a 
branch (from ithe main :suburban ‘line to ‘Balmain-to serve ithe ‘western 
suburbs. 

The eastern isection 6f-the city :railway was :completdd as far as“St. 
James Station, abont ‘a mile‘ from: Centrdl Station, in Deveraber, 1926, 
and sthe western section iwas .openedi for :trafic. between” Central sand. Wyn- 
yard Stations—-approximately}13 miles—in February, 11932. (The: seetion 
to ‘St. James is:used iagian extension of the ‘South “Coast or Illawarra 
raihwayto ibiing passengers’ from! the suburbs situated south of Sydney: on 
the ‘western ‘shore :of ‘Botany “Bay. ‘This line has ‘two-branches, one-from 
Sydenham :to /Bankstown, and’ the other from ‘Tempe. to ‘East Hills, .and a 
line from. Bankstown .conneets with the main! Southern railway -at: Regent’s 
Park, :2::miles'from Lidcombe. 

When the: western section to Wynyard :was ; opened: for :traffic, .suburban 
services! dlong the: main Western, ; Southern anil: Noithern | lines iwere :ex- 
terided izito. the.city,.and.they’ were connected :with.the: North.iSyduey line 
by the opening of the Sydney Harbour’ Bridge in’ March, 1932. 

The main trunk line, on which a large proportion of the suburban traffic 
is carried, runs in a westerly direction from Sydney through Granville and 
‘Parramatta. “The main “Sotithern ‘system: branthes<from the “Western :line 
sat <Lideomhe ..(10..miles ;from :Gentral ;Station),..and- another. branch :rans 
southward from: Granville (13:miles'from Central Station) -joining ‘the‘line 
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from: iGideombe:.at Cabramatta, .The -Northerm.system -branehes, trom :the 
main itrunk ‘line -at: ‘Strathfield ‘(7 miles from: Central Station),::and. the- 
NoarthsShore:line:xuns from. Hornsby on the;northern railway.through the 
suburbs on {the northern ‘side of the: Harbour.-across' the Harbour..Bridge 
te Wynyard Station. 

The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the 
total Jength-of the ‘lines under the electric system: at’ 30th: June, '1987, was 
94 miles, as shown !bélow :— 


..Line. Tenge. at (Line. peneete os 
miles ichs, miles chs, 

City Railway ie pel (2 - 45 Southern— 

Iawarra— ‘Lidcombe to Cabramatta... 7 7 
“Sydney to'National’Park,,,) “I7 “57 “Granvilleto Liverpool... 9 15 
uSydenhamito Bankstown...) <8 33 | “Warwick Farm: Racecourse: 1 1 
:Tempe to Kingsgrove ,,.) 3 ~ 48 || North Shoreihine .., we! Id 138 

s\Western— 
“Sydney to. Parramatta ,.,| 14 60 
‘ClydeiRosehill Raeecourse'} ‘1 16 

Nerthern— 
“Strathfield:to Hornsby ...) 14 13 , : SO SoES a 
“North. Strathfield {Friangle| 0 44 Total aes we OL BD 


‘Nearly all these lines :ave’ laid: with at: least two-tracks,'21 miles being: 
laid-avith ‘four tracks~-or:more. 


Cost :or ‘Stare Ranways, 

The total .capital.expenditure.on lines open for traffic as.at 80th June, 
1937, amounted to £145,257,282, excluding the cost of the line 24 miles 
in length, from Wynya'd -across'the Sydney Harbour “Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £100,852,910, and the expenditure on rolling 
sto¢k-and-other eqtiipment was £44 404,372, viz. : Rolling Stock; £26,635 761 ; 
electric power stations, -stibstdtions -and «plant, £8,3827,211; machinery, 
£25248;456 ; workshops, : £2;700,708 ; ~reconditioning «df ‘track, £2,808;,200 ; 
furniture; £10,036 ;-and ‘floating: capital for the purchase-of stores, £1,8755000. 

"The average cost.of the-railways ‘per mile. open for'traffic at “80th June, 
1987, was £16,474 ‘for construction: and £23,728 for -construction, 1olling 
stock and other,equipment. The cost of construction varies -greatly-accord- 
ing to the class of trdffic ‘for which ‘the ‘lines are ‘constructed and “the 
number of tracks Jaid, also by reason of. the different. physical .characteris- 
tics of the wide expanse of territory ‘through which ‘they run. 

The track. on .main.trunk lines was originally. laid. with 80 Ib. rails, on 
branch -lines. with 714 :Tb..and 60..]b.. rails, and on. lines in the electrified 
area..with ‘100 Jb..rails. As: renewals .are.required, .however, 107 “lb. -rails 
are. being laidsin -the electrified.area, on .heavy passenger lines, and on ‘the 
main trunk:lines, 90 Jb.:rails:on:secondary. lines, and -80. Ib. recovered rails 
on unballasted branch lines. .Sleepers of Australian hardwoed, measuring 
8.ft. x.9.in. x Ad.in,,-are being laid-at.the rate: of 20 per 45. ft. of 90 lb..and 
107 Jbsrail,.and per. 40. ft..of-80 ib. :rail. 

:©f:£145 257,282) expanded ito 80th June, £987,.an. amount of .£666,864-was 
provided: from. :consdlidated »revenue,..and :£2;598,200 wepresentet .the .out- 
standing‘ balance of:an:advance: made :by :the Treasury -for..the rpuxpose .of 
improving “railway ‘tracks . and. :rolling: stock. . Both .amounts .are: free .of 
interest, but :theilatter is epayable in; annual. instalments: over, a.period-of 
twenty ‘years, commencing .in:1035*38. The amount advanced .during :the 
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three years ended 30th June, 1937, totalled £2,742,000, while repayments 
were £143,800. Interest on the balance of the capital debt is chargeable at 
the average rate payable on the public debt of the State, as shown in 
the chapter of this Year Book relating to public finauce, the rate in 
1986-37 keing 3.70787 per cent. 


The capital expenditure on railways open for traffic, the interest charges 
and net earnings in various years since 1901 are shown below :— 


Interest, Exchange and Loan 


Capital Expenses, * cae) 
Expended Net Hee rm a 
Year ended June, pes Earnings. ‘Consol Deficit. 
Exchange, dated 
Interest, ete.” Total. Revenue. 


£000. £000. | £000. £000. £000. £000. £000, 


1901 we wef 88,938 | 1,495], 1,425 | 1,456 . 31t 
1911 we ef 50,972 | 1,797] 1,797 | 2,351] |. 554 
1916 amt 68,826 | 2,569]... 2,569 | 2,345] |. 294 
1921 eae) 92,804} 3,812] 3,812 | 3,935]... 577 
1926 ne veel 105,238 | 5,250], 5,250) 4,419] .., 831 
1029 we oweel 124,829 | 6,150] 6,150 | 4,638 300 719 
1930 we 126,818] 6,42]... 6,421 | 2,864 800} 2,757 
1931 we oas| 182,565] 6,790 795 | 7,585 | 2,368 yoo | 4,422 
1932 want 189,667 | 6,519 | 1,387 | 7,866] 2,491 800 | 4,565 
1933 at 140,797 | 6,353 | 1,246 | 7,599) 3,439 800 | 3,260 
1934 ua | 140,983 | 5,972] 1,103 | 7,075 | 3,687 800 | 2,588 
1935 ww] 142,797 | 5,678 843 | 6,521 | 4,437 g00 | 1,284 
1936 we wel 143,843 | 5,700 904} 6,604 | 5,106] 800 698 
1937 wef 145,957 |. 5,444 789 | 6,233 | 5,461 800 28 


{ Surplus. 
* Sinking Fund for debt redemption is not charged. 


State railways are regarded as a developmental agency in the settlement of 
the country rather than as a revenue-producing enterprise, and because of 
this services on a nuinber of lines are conducted at a loss, In addition, 
railway finances bear the burden of substantial concessions made for the 
direct benefit of primary and secondary industries. These include rebates 
from ordinary charges for the transport of livestock and fodder, and 
concessions in respect of the carriage of raw materials and the products of 
certain manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 


Despite these handicaps to railway finances, the net earnings in the 
earlier years of the period under review usually exceeded interest by a sub- 
stantial amount. Subsequently operating expenses rose and interest 
charges increased with the rapid extension of capital equipment and a rise 
in the level of interest rates. During the period 1914-15 to 1921-22 earn- 
ings were insufficient to pay interest charges, and deficiencies of revenue 
yanging between £23,381 in 1914-15 and £577,032 in 1920-21 averaged 
£218,650 yearly. Simall surpluses were earned in the three yearg 1922-23 
to 1924-25, but thereafter deficiencies occurred on an increasing scale. The 
deficiency: amounted to £1,609,267 in 1927-28 and its reduction to £712,484 
in 1928-29 was duc to the payment by the Government for the first time of 
a contribution, since paid annually, of £800,000 towards losses incurred on 
developmental country lines. Revenue declined seriously after 1928-29, but 
there was no offsetting movement in working expenses until 1930-31, in 
which year an additional heavy charge was assumed in respect of exchange 
on interest remitted overseas. Progressive recovery in financial results from 
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1931-32 was due mainly, in the first place, to reductions in working 
expenses, interest and exchange, and in 1934-35, and subsequently, to 
increased carnings, coupled with further gavings in interest and exchange. 


TARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


As the carriage of goods and livestock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time an increase 
in the working expenses, The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working cxpenses 10 
total earnings, as many of these lines do not earn the cost of maintenance. 
A statement of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1901 
appears hereunder :— 


Working Expenses, Net Earnings. 
| 
Year. Sern | Chee Per cent, 
| Amount. Gross Amount, Gs cet 
| Tarnings. 
£ £ per cent. £ per cent, 
1901 3,573,779 2,118,201 59-3 1,455,578 3°78 
Yoll 6,042,205 3,691,061 611 2,351,144 4:67 
1916 8,006,078 6,661,168 | 70-7 2,344,910 3°45 
1921 14,267,205 11,032,677 17:3 3,234,528 4:01 
1926 16,939,032 12,519,993 | 73-9 4,419,029 4:30 
1929 19,615,616 14,978,050 16-4 4,637,566 3°82 
1930 17,826,692 14,962,423 83-9 2,864,269 2:28 
1931 15,205,741 12,842,333 84-5 2,363,408 1:80 
1932 15,001,022 | 12,510,029 834 2,490,993 { 1:85 
1933 15,405,320 11,966,648 TTT 3,438,672 245 
1934 14,890,186 11,203,520 15:2 3,686,666 2°62 
1935 16,002,699 11,565,658 72:3. 4,437,041 3:14 
1936 16,953,581 11,848,070 69:9 6,105,511 3°58 
1937 17,816,496 12,355,322 | 69-4 5,461,174 3°78 


The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings in 1930-81 was the 
highest yet recorded. Earnings were low in 1929-80 by reason of the small 
wheat harvest, dislocation in the coal-mining industry, and adverse 
economic conditions, the intensification of which resulted in further gen- 
eral decline of receipts. The progressive lowering of the ratio was due to 
a decline in working expenses until 1988-34, and thereafter to increased 
earnings in excess of the larger working expenses entailed in coping with 
a greater volume of traffic, The ratio of 69.4 per cent. in 1936-87 was lower 
than the ratio in any year cince 1918-19. 
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The. following: table shows the- gress carnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train: mile and per averaze mile-open:at intervals since 1901:-- 


Per Train Mile. Per Average Mile Open. 
Year . Sa - - - - 5 - -- 
ended 0th Grose ! Working — ; Net, Gross Working | Net: 
. Earnivgs. | Expenses. | Earnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 
d. a. d £ £ £ 
1901 79°68 AT25° | 324d 1,268 751 517: 
1911 85:27" 52°09: 3319-: 1,627: 994: | 633° 
192). 150°23..: 416217" 34:06: 2,848: . 2,198: 645 
1926. 165,09. 122°02 43:07. ; 2;960. 2, 18S. 72. 
1929. 171:93 131°28 40°65 3,323 2,537" 786 
1930" 160°16— 134 42 25-74 2;993° sll 481 
W3l | 143815 120'90° 2225. 2,529: 2,136: 3930. 
1932: 139:28. 16:18: 23713: 2,480. 2,088" | 432 | 
1933 144-64 112-35 32 29 2,501 1,943: dBS | 
1934 141°56. 106°81 35°15 2,416 1,818 £98 
1935 14617 105 64 40°53 2,596 1,276 720 
1936 146-88 102°65 44:23' 2,788 1,934 i 834 
1937 19°79 103°87 45°92 2,909 2,017 892 


Noy-paying Line 


Ss. 


Many of the railways of New South. Wales have been constructed with 
the view: to: promoting settlement and developing the natural resourees of 
the State rather than of meeting requirements already existing,, and traffic 
over a number of lines: is:conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do. not cover.working. expenses and.interest on the..capital 
cost, and most of the branch lines of comparatively recent construction are 


unprofitable: 


Particulars relating-to a number of lines are shown below, mainly: for the 
year ended 31st. December, 1986, together.with agercgate figures for the 


preceding year :— 


Loss after 
providing 
neat Interest Jue | for Work- 
Lines. Length. ipl aud pe. Earnings.| ing Ex- 
os Exchange. } “XPenses. | nenses, 
; : Interest, 
ete, 
Northern— 
Main. Line—Tamworth to Wallan- miles £. £ £i : & 
garra Sh ae ee 210 3,216,368 140,290 208,750 221,425 127,618 
Brauch: lines .:, 549 3,213,731 140,174 208,160.| 196})400 149,934 
Total Northern .. 759 » 6,480,099 280,464 414,910 | 417,825 277,549 
North Coast: and Branches 564 13,087,915 566,288 | 1,033,328 | 1,075,301 | © 524,815 
Southern—Bi'anceh lines « 1,444 11,765,974 513,203 573,286i; 6054525 | 480,964 
South Coast—-Kiama:to:- Nowra: 23 486;212 19,027. 26,876- 23,446: 22,467. 
Western— : 
Main Line—Nyngan to Bourke «. 127. :  807}568-| 35,224. S7,241 | BR]STL SS3604 
Branchiliness See cee ae ¥,268+ _ $;956,057%.; 390,679) €30;518 | 628;I76: |. 3N3,0r8 
Total Western: 3,30" * 9, 7d4§510 4253403! 687,764 GBB; 0s.) 481,020 
Suburban*® BF" 12043098" 52,619°'| 111,045" ' 03;450'| 190;714 
Total Specified Lines 1936 4,219: 42,688;S00' | 1,857,404: | 2,847,809 | 2,867,594" 1,837,619 
“ 3 1985 4,250). | 42,090,043¢| 1,879, 405-| 2,778,260: |.2.780}005; | 13947,660: 


* Includes Fass|fetm to Toronto ne previbusly classified’ with Northern Brancli Lines; also Westmead: 
to Rogan’s Hil] and Blacktown to Richmond lines, previously with Western branch lines. 
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Similar data in calendar years are not available for all lines; but. tlre 
foregoing figures indicate :that :the greater part.of the loss:on: railways in 
recent years:was incurred -in respect. of lines.on which about 30 per cent. of 
the capital .cost was expended. 


DistrRiBurion. or KHARNINGS AND. EXPENSES, 


:-A statement of the various items of earnings and working. expenses of 
all lines during 1928-29 and four subsequent years is shown below -— 


Particulars. 1928-29. 1931-32. 1934-35, 1985~36, 1936-87, 
Flarnings. £ & £ £ £ 
Passengers .., : ...| 7,288,329 | 4,943,790 | 5,153,196 | 5,433,176 | 5,622,929 


Mails, parcels, -horzes, ‘ete, .| »886,887 662,640 714,624 753,486 771,683 


th 


Total Coaching 8,124,716 | 5,606,430 | 5,867,820 | 6,186,662 | 6,394,612 


745,070 | -502;484,| 529,202 | ..555,482 609,730 


Refreshment+rooms .., £ 
Goods— I— -|—- 
Merchandise an ...| 6/196,543 | 4,533,059 | 5,223,121 | 6,732,147 |-6,049,876 
Wool sa sae | 804,064 | ~849,641:! °679,748'| 642/493 | .695,783 
Livestock ue y..| 1,315,552 | 1,250,462 ; 1,041,035 | 1,055,511 | 1,187,463 
Minerals .., rr ...| 2,068,083 | 1,220,153 | 1,638,708 | 1,724,770 | 1,727,645 
Total Goods £/10;3'79,192 | 7,853,315 | 8,582,612 | 9,154,921 |.9,660,767 ° 
Rents ... A v.{ | 221,088 -168,937 | :165,809 | .169,807 179,364. 


Sale of electrical energy —-..| yy nag |f 734929 | 704,308 | 749,361 | 802,070 
Miscellaneous... 550 |4 ‘131,997 | 162,948 | 137,348) 169,953 


“Total Barnings £/19,615,616 |16,001,022 |16,002,699: 16/953,581 |17,816,496 


. Working Hxpenses. ‘ : 
Maintenance ofsvay and works)..2,538,981 | 2,346,791 |'2,432,517 ‘| 2,161,368 |' 2,319,717 
Rolling Stook— 
‘Maintenance tae | 3,448,215" | '2,848,143 |°2,598,028'| 2,697,567 | 2,741,195 
“Motive power— ; 


“Coal, ete... .../11,154;235 | 689,610 | 511,232 | 545,659 | 576,764 

Other nae ..+/. 2,203,501 | 1;563,938 | 1,326,814 '| 1)444,695 .| 1,498,523 

‘Other. rolling stock «| 5 200;813'| °178,989,| '142,381'| ‘155,065. | 165,304 
Transportation:and traffic .,..|'!8,848,525'| 3,059,815 || 2,726,197 |'2,925,093 | 8,005,729 
BHlectrical ee vai we) $292,176] 694,418'; °590,618'| °G12,900 | /636,585 
General charges.and stores ....) .506,093 433,489'| 414,447.| 450,255 604,281 
Refreshment-rooms .., w.| 728,811 523,886 | 617,424 544,168 594,924 
Contribution to Superannta- 
tion Find ae ae 60,000 171,000 311,000 311,300 312,300 


Total Working Ix- 
‘perses .., £[14,978;050 (12,510,029, |11,585,653.11 1,848,070 , 12,355,822 


UNetHarnings ...  £/'4;687,566'|'2;490,993 |:4,437,041 | 63:105,011 '|5,461j174 


.Harnings -in 1998-29 »were higher than -in sany previous year. (They 
declined. thereafter :and, excluding sales .of .electricity, an item which -first 
appeared 1in. 1929-30, were lower in 1931-32.by..27.2 per cent. The decline 
in ‘coaching receipts was 31.per-cent., and.in goeds.earnings 24.3 per cent. 
There was .a small increase in 1932-33, but this was more:than ¢fiset in 
1983-84 when further decline. resulted from ‘the. reduction of fares and 
freight rates. Substantial increases’.then occurréd, ‘withthe consequence 
that earnings ‘in 1936-87 were 18.8 -per cent. higher ‘than in 1931-32, the 
increase from coaching being 14.1 per cent.-and’ from: goods ‘trafic. 23.0 -per 
cent. 
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‘During 1936-37 the earnings derived from. the carriage of passengers 
represented 31.6 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, ete., 4.3 per cent.; 
goods, 54.2 per cent.; refresliment rooms, 8.4 per cent.; sales of elec- 
tricity to tramways, ete., 4.5 per cent.; rent and miscellaneous iteins, 2.0 per 
cent. The expenditure on locomotive power represented 16.8 per cent. 
of the working expenses; transportation and traffic, 24.8 per cent.; 1nainten- 
ance of rolling stock, 22.2 per cent.; and maintenance of ways and works, 
18.8 per cent. 


Coacuinc TRAFFIC. 


Particulars of the passenger traffic—suburban and country—and, the 
receipts therefrom are shown in the following statement. Suburban lines © 
are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. The figures relating to 
tniles travelled in years prior to 1926 are not strictly comparable with those 
of later years, owing to an alteration in the method of estimating the mile- 
age travelled by season ticket holders :— 


Number of Passenger Journeys, | Miles Travelled. Amount 


Yes Pass 
ended | ‘Train Recelved 
Tune 30.| Mileage. Suburban.|} Country. | Total. | Suburban, | Country. Total. Passengers, 
000 omitted. . { £ 
1901 ...| 4,927 26,042 3,219 | 29,261 || 164,638 * * 1,143,430 


1911 ...) 8,094 || 54,103 6,817 | 60,920 || 367,729 !538,488 | 906,217 |2,074,860 
1921 ...| 11,801 || 110,256 | 10,479 | 120,735 || 799,586 ' 821,271 |1,620,857 | 5,736,256 
1926 ...] 14,038 ||119,825 | 10,901 |130,726 || 912,757 (762,334 |L,675,091 |6,31],690 
1929 ...) 16,738 140,158 | 10,958 | 151,116 ||1,015,854 {774,847 1,820,701 | 7,238,329 
1930 ...| 16,952 ||137,548 | 10,345 | 147,893 11,018,192 | 712,881 |1,731,073 | 6,610,951 
1931 .,.] 16,496 || 119,016 7,796 |126,812 || 867,733 | 546,328 /1,414.061 | 5,172,359 
1932 ...| 17,148 || 120,864 7,495 | 128,359 || 860,811 | 505,953 |1,366,764 | 4,943,790 
1933 ...| 16,382 || 124,987 7,880 | 132,867 || 899,257 | 522,848 {1,422,105 | 5,025,484 
1934 ...| 16,326 || 133,805 8,715 | 142,520 || 966,650 | 576,881 {1,543,531 | 4,869,235 
1935 ...| 16,926 || 150,548 9,664 | 160,212 |/1,095,558 | 649,517 {1,745,075 | 5,153,196 

.| 17,448 |] 161,061 ¢ 10,082 | 171,143 1,193,929 | 670,439 |1,864,368 | 5,433,176 
1937 ...| 17,837 || 166,591 11,246 | 177,837 j1-250,336 | 702,551 |1,952,887 | 5,622,929 


* Not available. 


Passenger traffic increased very rapidly between 1901 and 1921. The 
increase was most marked on suburban lines, where it continued until 
1928-29. On country lines passenger journeys were greatest in 1926-27, 
but the passenger mileage, which had been exceeded in the years 1919-20 to 
1923-24, was slightly less than in 1927-28. With the advent of the de- 
pression the voluine of traffic declined sharply after 1928-29; on suburban 
lines passenger journeys declined by 15 per cent. up to 1930-31 and mileage 
by 18 per cent. up to 1921-82, while the decline on country lines up to 1931- 
32 amounted to 31 per cent. and 84 per cent. respectively. Substantial and 
progressive increase occurred in subsequent years with the consequence 
that the figures recorded in 1928-29 were exceeded in 1934-35 in respect of 
suburban traffic and in 1986-87 in respect of passenger journeys on country 
lines. 
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Further analysis of the traffic figures indicates that the expansion between 
1920-21 and 1928-29 oecurred for the most part in second-class journeys 
on the suburban lines, First class traffic on suburban lines showed but little 
movement up to 1926-27, but the number of passenger journeys declined 
from 14,565,000 in that year to 13,232,000 in 1929-80, to 5,381,000 in 
1933-84, and thence increased to 5,935,000 in 1936-37. A similar movement 
oceurred in first-class journeys on country lines, on which the number 
declined from 2,742,000 in 1926-27 to 2,282,000 in 1929-80, to 1,895,000 
in 1932-33, and increased to 1,587,000 in 1985-36 aud then declined to 
1,580,000 in 1986-87. Second-class suburban journeys declined from 
125,858,000 in 1928-29 to 108,129,000 in 1930-31, but subsequently increased 
annually, and numbered 160,656,000 in 1936-37. Second-class journeys on 
country lines ranged from 8,054,000 in 1920-21 to 8,570,000 in 1927-28 and 
to 8,062,000 in 1929-30; they fell sharply to less than 6,100,000 in 1930-31 
and 1931-32 but following successive increases numbered 9,667,000 in 1936- 


37. 


In the aggregate, second-class passengers paid £4,424,061, or 79 per cent. 
of the total receipts from passengers in 1986-87, and first class passengers 
£1,198,868, or 21 per cent. Corresponding ratios in 1920-21 were 65 per 
eent., and 385 per cent, 


Particulars are shown below regarding first and second class passenger 
traffic on suburban and country lines during the years ended June, 1929, 
and 1937 :— 


Year cnded June, 1929, Year ended June, 1937. 
Particulars, First Second First Second 
Class. | Class, | ‘Total. Class, | Class. Total. 
Suburban Lines, 
Journeys— 
Ordinary Passongers se 000 3,852 49,950 58,802 | 1,179 72,902 74,081 
Season Ticket Holders .., 000} 10,448 40,852 51,300 4,756 54,030 58,786 
Workmen's aig’. a. 000) ee 35.050 35,056 te 33,724 838,724 
Tota] Journeys... 000) 14,300 125,858 140,158 5,935 160,656 166,591 
Miles Travelled ane «> 000) 113,777 932,077 | 1,046,854 54,251 | 1,196,085 | 1,250,336 
Average Mileage por Passenger 7:96 T41 T4546 O14 Td TL 


Amount Received from Passen- 
Z| 360,264 | 2,665,755 | 3,026,019 129,791 | 2,585,445 | 2,715,236 


gers vas ove we 8 
Average Receipts por Passenger, 


por mile .,. 0-76 0°69 0°69 0°57 052 0°52 
Country Lines. 
Passengers... ve wee 009) 2,597 8,301 10,958 1,580 9,667 11,247 
Miles travelled ave 4. 000) = 267,785 507,062 774,847 175.473 527,078 702,551 
Average Mileage per Passenger ... 103°10 60°65 70°71 111°09 54°52 62:47 
Amount Received from Pas- 
sengers one ees we = &| 1,888,140 | 2,844,161 | 4,212,310 || 1,069,077 | 1,838,616 | 2,907,693 
Average Receipts per Passengor| : 
per mile . ae ve «6 1:07 Lill 1:30 146 O84 0°99 


On suburban lines the average journey is approximately 73 miles and the 
rate paid by passengers is 0.52d, per mile. On country lines the average 
journey in 1936-37 by first-class passengers was 111 miles, and by second- 
class 544 miles, the rates per mile being 1.46d. and less than 0.84d., respec- 
tively. The journeys of second-class passengers represented 95 per cent. of 
the mileage in 1986-87 and a similar proportion of the receipts on suburban 
lines. The corresponding proportions on country lines were 735 per cent. 
of the mileage and 63 per cent. of the receipts. 
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Tnformation relating to the density of: passenger: traffic. on, suburban and 
country lines from,.1928 onwards-is contained: in: the following: table :— 


Average’ Average. |, Average: - Average: |. Denaltyvofi. 


SBaSete!: | Reoweae | Tuna’ | Rete | bten. | avatar de 
Train Miles Journey. Mile. Journey. . Worked... 
Suburban: Lines.* 
d.. de. 
1928 | 148 7:50. 0-66. 4:92. 3,765,549. 
1929"... vel 1892 TAG 0°69: 518! 3,805}872! 
1930... aj. 129° 7-40. 0:68 5-07: 3,626,040; 
W3l. 103: 7:29: 0:67" 402 |. 3:099,219) 
1932... 93 7-12 0-69 4-93 3,003,947 
1933 |, 10 7:19 oer: |: 468m. | 3,188,100 
Ws 114 7-22: 058" 4:18, 3;373;292" 
1985...) 127 7-28 0-54 3900: |  3,823)135> 
1936... 136 741 0-53 3-90 4,166,417 
1987 wl. | M4, TB 0-52. 3:91. 4,363,262: 
Countiy, Lines.** 

1928 a 86; 6962) 128 80-42: 136,597 
19297 a. sf 70°71 1:30 92°26 133;385°. 
1930. zi 7 | 68-91. 125. 85:98 121,520 
19st: 68 | 70-08: 1-20 8413 . 92270 
19320 , | 64 | 67:50 LT" 78-83 . 85,008: 
1933. 67 | ~—66:35, 115. 1615" | 86;269": 
1984. ..... 74. | 6819 1-06. 69:85 953103 
1935: | 78 | 67-21 1:00: 67:28 ° 107,078: 
1936. 7 | 6650. | LOL 67:01": 111,254". 
1987 78 | O27 0-99 62:05 116,582: 


* Sunburtan lines:are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Newcastiec. 


The density -of suburban: traffte declined* by-21'1 per-cent.-betireen 1928-29 
and’ 1931-32; but’ by reason of ‘subsequent: rapid increases was, in. 1986-37, 
greater than. in. 1928-29 by 14:6' per cent. The increase. after 1931-32 
followed upon reductions. in. fares, and. was. greater. in second-claas. traftic 
than..in. first-class, hence: the. average. receipt:.per.. passenger. mile: declined 
materially. ; 
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The density of country’ traffic: déclined ‘by 36 per- cent. between: 1928-29 
and 1931-82, and in 1936-37 was nearly 18 per cent. lower’ than’ in: the 
former year. With: the exception of a slight inerease: in’: 193536, the 
receiptsrper passenger mile:have been falling since 1928-29. 


Goons TRAFFio, 

The: following figures« show the- volime: of the goods traffic. in. reeent 
yearsy.as compared: with:1901 and.1911:.. The term: “‘ton+mileage ?” used: in 
the-statement.is the product; of: the.load‘in tons, and the-distance.over which 
it isicarried:—: 


Year.ended> 3 : iN: sods ive-stocl!! in mileage: 7 
sitiPase,. | Saag” [Pama tee tomhe | Grose Bara 
Bs gi. 
1901. 5,836,587 6398) 227: - 404/740 | ie 2; 2033249 
191} 8,913,171: 10,355,568" 810,949 | My 3: 585,424. 
1931 11,490,783 + 15,563,131’ 1,418,386 } ft 7,270,856 
1926 « 10,587,288: 15,032,811: - 1;509:555* 7" 89413123". 
1927. 11,282,100 17,224,894 1,654,815 | : 10,490,593" 
19292? 10,644;549"- 14,616,643' 1,690,560! |: 103379,192.. 
1930: 9j761;798:: 12,150; 96rL- 1,498,723%. | 4 9,353,867?" 
1931 8;997,391,- 10;743,109- 1,425;184 43 7, 841406, 
1932 8,700,471 10,;211}322.: 1,407,460. 1. 7,853,315; 
19338 9,179,998. 11,147,866 1,550,327 5 | a 8,169,056" 
1934, 8,846,935 © 11,364;235° 1:410,854! |! 73802,180 
1935 9,349,228 13,018,620 1,622,781 8,582;612!: 
1938" 10,252,956" 13,839,012 1,666,603" 9,154,921 
1937" 10,710,525" 14,684,886 | 1,731}904. 9,660,767 


* Exclusive of coal on which only wayloave charges were collected. 


Variations in the, volume;of goods traffic result. naturally from changes 
in seasonal conditions, paxticularly, as regards primary products. The 
tonnage in 1926-27*was the largest on record, and all’ classes of ‘freight 
were’ at‘'a high level! ‘Deelining~ coal trade contributed largely~ to’ tHe 
decrease: of 2,708,251 ‘tons up to’ 1998-29, With the onset of depression 
there: was further material decline until 1931-82; in which year the: total 
freight of. 10,211,322.tons was the:lowest since: 1909-10. Minerals, (other 
than:coal; coke and:shale) declined: to less than: one-third of their former 
volume, while general merchandise.-(other than:grain and flour) represented 
slightly... more: than. one-half of the tonnage in- 1928-29. As a result: of 
further dintinution in.its haulage.the tonnage of .coal was 4,498,158 tons.in 
1931-32.as compared’ with 9$,289,937*tons in 1926-27 and‘5,801}880 ‘tons in 
1928:99: There was, however, a substantial ‘increase in the quantity: of 
grain; flour, ete, while the carriage ‘of- wool: and- livestock. was-substantially 
maintained. 


THe recovery -of ‘goods' traffic subsequent to 1931-32 accompanied ‘improve- 
ment’ in‘economic conditions. The increase in the haulage of ‘coal betiween 
1981-32 and 1936487 amounted ‘to: 2;749,760"tons, while: general ‘merchandise - 
other than grain, ete» increased by 1,208,647 tons, and other minerals by 
662,148 tons. The tonnage-of grain, flour, etc.,..decreased after 1982-88, 


The:total: tonnage in 1936-87 was: slightly-in: excess oft:that>im-1928:29, 
The: chief: movements :in individual:items oftfreight: during these :years were 
inveoal,: which was-higher in. 1936-37 by: 1,446,088.tons,. and: other-minerals 
and: general merchandise, which were’ lower by. 1,088,918 tons: and 447,627 
tons, respectively: 
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Tho nest statement shows the classes of gocds carried on the railways in 
various years since 1901:— 


General Merchandise. ( Minerals, 
panes Wool. | Live Stock. 
ended ao ool. ive Stock. Total Goods, 
Grain, Flour, . Coal. Coke. 
30thJune. ete. Other. and Shale. Other. 


1901 | 504,880 | 1,267,742] 99,104 | 200,339 | 3,956,033) 370,129! 6,29S,227 
1911 | 787,632 | 2,298,078 | 137,599 | 485,021 | 6,059,648 | 587,587 | 10,355,565 
1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,375,443| 93,760 | 732,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 | 15,563,131 
1926 | 1,450,813 | 3,656,355 | 154,946 | 766,557 | 7,145,225 | 1,858,915 | 15,032,811 
1927 | 1,523,519 | 3,971,795 | 189,605 | 810,515 | 8,289,937 | 2,439,520 | 17,224,894 
1929 | 1,767,585 | 3,631,9)4 | 179,980 | 729,581 | 5,891,880 | 2,405,723 | 14,516,643 
1930 | 1,211,030 | 3,245,605 | 170,884 | 783,599 | 4,761,633 | 1,977,913 | 12,150,962 
1931 | 2,128,432 | 2,067,786 | 162,03! | 639,043 | 4,584,964 | 1,180,854 | 10,743,109 
1932 | 2,233,809 | 1,975,640 | 186,610 | 612,443 | 4,498,158 | 704,662 | 10,211,322 
1933 | 2,368,743 | 2,185,373 | 198,243 | 656,097 | 4,890,533 | 848,877] 11,147 866 
193£ | 1,730,792 | 9,409,176 | 174,795 | 721,096 | 5,286,598 | 1,041,780 | 11,364,235 
1935 | 1,919,600 | 2,733,667 | 185,079 | 694,927 | 6,222,076 | 1,263,271) 13,018,620 
1938 | 1,986,624 | 2,903,406 | 176,181 | 799,698 | 6,703,697 | 1,269,406 | 13,839,012 
1937 | 1,863,764 | 3,184,287 | 189,420 ' 832,691 | 7,247,918 | 1,366,805! 14,684, 885 


Tous. Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tous, 


The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods carried 
during 1986-37 were as follows:—Coal, coke, and shale, £1,385,894; other 
minerals, £841,751; live stock, £1,187,463; grain and flour, £1,313,591; wool, 
£695,783; general merchandise, £4,736,285. 

The following table contains information relating to the density of goods 
traffic. 


Meataudet | Poaylne Lond] Averageauos | pening go" | par verge Be 

tons, ad. tons. 
1911... eee 3 90-98 80-65 0-91 218,408 
1921 ... wee fc 148-44 92-94 1-10 282,631 
1926 ... 3 ve 164:94 101-93 1:39 263,802 
1929 ... iis oak 183-17 118-16 1-45 286,376 
1930 ... aes be 177-06 126-35 1-48 e 251,778 
1931 ... wie a 183°62 134°25 1.30 237,260 
1932 ... was is 186-00 139-99 1.33 233,030 
1933 ... ane ous 193-30 142:33 1:25 252,129 
1934 ... or oe 187-48 127-49 131 229,253 
1935 ... Tee oer 188-11 120-23 1:34 247,431 
1936 tee ite oa 189°43 123-32 1:31 272,588 
1937 ... iy oe 185-70 12080 132 283,269 


‘ 


“s Exclusive of coal on which shunting charges only were collected. 


The density of goods traffic and average earnings fluctuate to a greater 
extent than in passenger traflic, as they are affected by changes in the 
classes of freight carried as well as by changes in rates. 


Fares ano Frrigut Ciarces, 


Passenget traffic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the fares charged within a 34 miles radius of either of the cities 
are lower than those for equal distances outside those areas. The following 
table shows the ordinary fares charged for single journeys at intervals 
since 1921, ovcr stated distances from either Sydney or Neweastle. Cheap 
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return fares are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday 
resorts and since November, 1988, concession retes have been extended 
to suburban travellers over the week-end period :— 


Single Tickets. 


30th June, 1921. | 80th June, 1926, 80th June, 1931. 30th June, 1937, 
Distance. 

First- Sccond- Hirst- Second- First- Second First- Second- 

clats. class, class. class. cluss, class, class, class. 

Miles. s d|os da s. d. s. dojo os. d. s. d, gs. d, s. d. 
1 0 3h Q 2 0 2 0 1s 0 2 0 2 0 2 0 1 

5 0 8 0 6 0 8 06 ;} 0 8| 0 6% 07 0 6 

10 1 3 0 103 1 2 0 104 13 , 021 1 0 0 9 
20 2 6 1 6 2 0 1 6 21 1 7 lil 1 5 
30 307 2 4 210 2 14) 38 0 2 3h 2 8 2 9 
34 401 2 | 8 2 2 4h 38 4 2 64 3 0 2 3 
50 77/1 50 6 8 4 9 6 10 41) 6 0 4 4 
100 18 7 12 2 17 7 12 0 17.9 12 2 15 6 10 10 
200 40 7 125 7 7 7 25 4 37 9 | 25 6 3838 1 22 11 
300 62 2 38 3 56 6 37 dt 56 7 38 1 49 2 34 2 
400 838 7 49 10 73 8 49 6 73 10 49 7 64. 7 44 9 
500 i100 8 | 57:10 |; 86 4 57 10 | 86 G6 | 58 0 75 9 | 52 8 


Between July, 1917, and June, 1921, railway fares were increased by 66 
per cent. During 1923-24 second-class fares were lowered slightly and first- 
class fares were reduced to an appreciable extent. In December, 1927, fares 
were raised again, the increases on second-class tickets ranging from 33 
per cent. to 7 per cent, in the suburban area. A reduction of 10 per cent. 
was miade in second-class fares, and a slightly greater reduction in first-class 
fares from 1st November, 1933. 


Particulars relating to changes in the cost of monthly periadical tickets 
since 1921 are shown below :— 


Monthly Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1921. 30th June, 1925, 30th June, 1931. 30th June, 1937, 
Distance. fax 
First Second First Second First. Second Firat Second 
Class, Class, Class. Class, Class. Class. Class, Clase. 
Miles s. d s, d. s d. os. da. s. d, 8. d. 8. d 8. d 
1 14 6 9 9 12 11 9 8 13 9 10 4 10 0 7 6 
5 30 9 20 6 27 4 20 6 29 4 22 0}; 25 9 19 6 
10 44 0 29 0 38 3 28 8 41 0 30 9 36 9 27 6 
20 58 0 39° 3 52 3 3y 2 55 11 42 0) 50 8 37: 9 
30 66 6 44. 9 58 0 43 6 62 1 46 7 55 9 42 0 
~ 34 69 3 46 0 59 9 4410 Gt 0 48 0 57 6 43° 3 
50 79 9 51 0 77° (0 51 3 81 6 54.3) 69 9 48 3 
100 112 46 56 9 100 38 66 9 106 6 70 9 92 6 63 9 
200 156 3] .92 6 | 1388 9 92 6 | 147 9 98 0] 128 6 88 9 
300 18i 9] 112 6 168 0 112 0 178 0 113. 9 | 155 9 107. 6 
400 | 207 0] 131 3 197 0 131 3 208 9 139 0] 182 0 125 6 
500 231 6 | 150 6 | 225 9 150 6 | 239 38 | 159 6) 207; 6] 148 0 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to students, youths, and females. During 1922 there were 
slight reductions in respect of second-class periodical tickets, and charges 
for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. Fur- 
ther reductions were made in 1924, in fares for distances up to 34 miles. 
At the beginning of January, 1928, the fares were raised by about 7 per 
cent. in the suburban area and by 6 percent. over longer distances, and 
in November, 1938, a reduction of 10 per cent. was made. 
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Workmen's weekly tickels are issued in the suburban areas to.enable 
persons to travel to and from their work. They are available for one 
journey each way on every week day, the forward journey being by certain 
trains only. The charges for these tickets were increased by about 30 
per cent. in December, 1927, and the increased fares were in operation 
until reduced by 15 per cent. in October, 1932. The charges at various 
dates ‘since June, 1911, were as ‘follows :— 


“Workmen's: Weekly. Tickets—Second Class. 
Distance. 
June, 1911,| June, 1916, | June, 1921, June, 1931, Dec., 1982. | June, 1937. 
Miles 8. td. s. d. s. d, s. d. 8s, a s. dy 
| 0 6 0 9 1 3 1 8 1 6 1 5 
5 1 6 1 9 2:11 311 8.4 3.4 
10 2 2 2 6 4 1] 5.6 4 8 4 38 
20 3.0 B 4 5.5 7 4 6 4 G4 
30 3:10 4 2 6.11 9 O 710 710 
B40 4 2 4 6 7 0 9 °8 8 2 8 2 
1 


‘Freight Oharges. 

The system adopted in -fixing freights on merchandise and'live stack is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used ‘to assist production. .The charge per ton mile.decreases:as 
the distance hauled increases. 

“Lhe following table gives‘the charges per ton for haulage of :different 
classes of fréight-over distances of 100-:and 600. miles at various dates since 
June, 1921:— 


30th June, 1921. | 380th June, 1926..| 30th Tune, .UB1, 80th June, :1987, 
-Class.of Freight. TAT ee 


500 .L00 600 100 | 600 
miles. | miles, miles, miles, miles, 


100 
miles. 


+500 -100 
miles. | miles. 


OrdinaryGoods(per ton)—| s..d.| .s..d.]+s.d.Jos.cd.] osccd.] os. do} sd] oa dy 
“Highes ilies Lr 75 0/193 °3, 76 8/197 6 | 76 °8']197 6 | 76 -8 |197 6 
6 


Lowest ey “| (6°<6).15 Of 6 £9) .12 44 1:6 69 1.12 4/5619) 12 4 
Agricultural. Produce... | 11 .5) 18 .2) 11 .5).19 .0 |.12 :0] 19 11.} 12 0 | 19.11 
Butter ... “Bl 7/94 0) 24.40):57 7 | 27 +4 1.63 4) 27 4/638 4 
‘Beef,‘Mutton, "Veal, ete. 
‘(frozen) “ii «| 14 7/72/11) 18°11) 48°11 | 18 :11:]-48 11 | 18°11] 43 11 
AVo6l— Greasy ., «| 37 11/104 4) 41 '8109 -5 | 41 8/100 5 H 39/88 8 
sh —Scoured ..| 44 “B|113 10] 45 O/H -8 f-45 10'7LI5 8 FP? | 


3 
Live Stock;(per 4-wheeled|110 5/803 4/109 9/299 9 1120 9'1329 8 |:97°10 (267 0 

truck)— i 
Minerdls-—Crude Ore--- : 


Not exceeding £20 per ; 
“ton in value wl, | (6 B) 22 54,6 5.) 22 83): 
eee AUPE pee x6 : : Oued 
ston in-value a | &'6 <8) 17 103) +6. 5.]17 103) 


Whe thighest..class freight includes expensive, :bulky, .or fragile . articles, 
such «as boots, -drapery, -drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, glass- 
ware, :cutlery, ironmongery, -confectionery,.and :eaypets;- the lowest class 
applies to fertilisers, 

‘he. freight charges‘for a distance. of .100. miles.in. 1921 were from 50.to 
100;per cent.ihigher:than.in.1911. Forsa distance of.500:miles the increases 
have snot’ been :so,,¢reat,,;proportionately, and the.charees..for ‘frozen .meat 
have ‘been reduced. ‘Some of the-rates were inereased in November, 1926. 
Rates for wool and livestock »were..reduced “by 10:.per.cent.-in the. latter 
part of 1932, and again sini Jnjy, 49383. 


se ete Replat, oe ts See ST Ee be : as 
z lone 
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GRADIENTS. 


1h many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun-, 
tainous country over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow 
coastal plain from the interior. Consequently. steep. gradients. and, sharp. 
curves are features of many sections, including parts of the trunk lines 
where the traffic is heavy. cee 

In the southern system, the railway station at Rosia néar sok wel iv? 
situated at an altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, 
on the Goulburn to Bombala railway, the height is 3,508 feet. In tha 
western system a height of 3,503 feet is attained at Newnes J unction, on, the 
Blue Mountains, and 3,623 feet at Oberon, thé terminus of a branch, line 
from Tarana. On the caper line Ben Lomond is 4,473 feet above. sea 
_ level). 


The followi ring’ statement shows the aan of miles on different gradients 
in dune, 1937 :— 


‘ 
oes 1 


_ Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. Northern System. Total. 
; | 

lin miles. miles. miles, miles. : 
18 to 30 164 AR . 34.0 . 244 i 
31, 40: 72 61 554 188} 
41 ,, 650 74h 534 88 216. 
51 ,, 60 ~ 714 804 . 662 218} 
61 ,, 70 603 69} . 423. 1724 
71 ,, | 80 188} 1423 1814 #12} 
81 ,, ; 90 48 58 52h 159. 
91 ,, 100 : eh 1794 . 98... 3964 
101 ,, 150 . 2656 2884 1774 722 
151 ,, 200 - 187 124 | 98h 3604 
201 ,, 250 72 784 ; 50% 2014 
251 ,, 300 102 112 724 sort ' 
301 ,, level 942 . 964 _-. T5845 ‘|. 2,666; 
Total oes 2,162} 2,215} 1, 7452 - 6 123% 1 


The mileage in the table is exclusive of the Tine serving Wollondous 
harbour of 1 mile 8 chains. 


SiaNaLrine AND Sarery Avbulaxcus.: 


In the. matter of. signalling. and safety appliances the railways | Of: New. 
South Wales have progressed wi th modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a ‘few in remote couutry dis- 
tricts whére the traffic is. light. ‘The automatic signalling . systéin -is in 
operation on all the suburban lines under the electrical: system, . 


Particulars regarding the various systems solr for thé safe working 


of the lines in 1927 and 1937 are shown below:—,,..- i hee oh a 
4927. 1037 


: Single Track. Mis- Cha; Mis.” Chs. 

By antomatic or track block system... seo 82 16 23 36 
electric train tablet... ae aes te 260 17 168 | 26 
electric train staff... si ice 2.611 48 3, 035 11 
train staff and ticket ... re hii a. =©2,052 387 2,297 45 
train, staff and one engine only ae a 76 «(16 16 16 
5,082 53 5,520. 54 

. Double Track. . ee 

By. automatic, or, track. block. eilers, oe See 342 -4 422 2:1 
absolute manual ] block. syste1 ia aee 359 18 294 57 
per missive manual block ays eM ns we. €, 60 : 3 41 
706 °2 -- "720. 19 


*73597—D 
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A system of train control by telephone hag been installed, so that the 
movements of trains may be controlled by officers located in a central 
office. Each controller is provided with special equipment for direct tele- 
phone communication with the stations, sidings and important connections 
in the section of the lines under his supervision. 


The passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted with 
automatic brakes. 
Roiiina Srec. 


A classification of the rolling stock of the State railways is shown in the 
following tahle:— 


| June, 1922, June, 19382. June, 1937, 


Classification. = 
| No. Capacity. No. Capacity. No, Capacity, 


Tractive Tractive Tractive 
power. power, power. 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Locomotive—Steam .., w{ 1,821 | 32,349 | 1,432 ; 37,791 | 1,846 | 36,668 
Coaching— Pas’ gers, Pas’ gers, Pas’ gors. 
Passenger ... sae {| L674 97,324 | 2,185 | 137,631 | 2,199 | 186,628 
Motor Passenger . ch 1 33 37 1,924 53 2,764 
Sleeping and Special sae 97 2,338 122 2,699 121 2,586 
Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, 


ete. tee atts vel 422 158 369 631 352 500 


Total on. un 2,194 99,853 | 2,713 | 142,885 | 2,725 | 142,478 


Goods— tons, tons, tons. 
Open Waggons ... _...| 16,498 | 262,693 | 17,329 | 284,662 | 16,833 | 268,984 
Livestock Waggons ...| 2,957 | 18,370 | 3,004] 19,066 | 2,900] 18,422 
Louvred Vans... 987 9,932 | 1,026) 16,416] 1,135 | 18,290 
Refrigerator Vans... ...|. 161 2,382 233 3,368 | 278 4,140 
Brake Vans... «4. | 689 we 705 ae 668 Se 
Other wee eae 250 3,250 65 175 65 924 


Total =. +..[ 21,473 | 296,627 | 22,362 324,287] 21,874 | 310,760 


Service Stock ... asls ae 1,846 ve 1,490 see 1,419 


The average tractive power of the railway locomotives, as at 30th June, 
1937, was 27,249 lb.; the average capacity of the passenger vebicles was 62 
passengers, and of the goods stock 15 tons. 


The expenditure incurred and charged to capital in respect of additions 
aud improvements to rolling stock amounted to £459,066 in 1985-36 and 
£439,987 in 1936-87. Amounts charged to working expenses for renewals, 
replacements and repairs were £2,808,622 and £2,852,758 in the respective 
years, 


Raw Moror Services, 

Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant the provision of ordinary services. 
The first rail motor was put into operation in 1919 on the line between 
Grafton and Lismore, a distance of 87 miles. Modern motor trains are 
being equipped for the improvement and extension of these services. 


DIksEL-ENGINED ‘TRAINS. 


As Diesel engines have been successfully adapted to railway transporta- 
tion in other parts of the world, arrangements have been made for their 
use in the railway system of New South Wales. Four Diesel trains are 
to be placed in commission on country lines, the first running between 
Parkes and Broken Hill, a distance of 400 miles, and the second between 
Dubbo and Bourke, A further innovation will be the use for these services 
of air-conditioned carriages. 


Vicror1AN GOVERNMENT Ratuways In New Sours Wates. 


In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and by agreement with the 
Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 

The agreement provides for railways on the 5ft. 3in. gauge, but the 
works within New South Wales are constructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz, 4 ft. 84 in. When complete they are 
cperated by the Victorian Railway Commissioners, but the fares and raten 
for the carriage of passengers, goods, and livestock thereon must not be less 
‘than the rates charged for similar mileage on the Victorian Railways. In 
the construction and working of the lines the same conditions and rates of 
wages as prevail in Victoria must be observed. 

Two of the lines authorised under the agreement have been opened for 
traffic, viz., from Barnes, on the Moama line, to Balranald, and from 
Murrabit (Gonn Crossing) to Poonboon (Stony Crossing). Two are under 
construction, viz., from Euston to Lette, 80 miles, to serve en route the 
Benanee Settlement Area, and from Yarrawonga to Oaklands, 38 mile:. 
Traffic is being conducted on part of the former line, and the latter is 
being operated by the constructing authority pending transfer to the Rail- 
way Commissioners. The fifth line, which has not yet been commenced, 
will cross the Murray at or near Golgol, New South Wales, and extend 
into this State for a distance not exceeding 20 miles. 

The railway between Deniliquin and Moama, 44 miles on the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge, was constructed by a private company, and opened for trafic in 1876. 
Tt became part of the Victorian Railway system in December, 1923. A 
branch line to Balranald, 120 miles, was opened for traffic in March, 1926, 
and the line from Gonn Crossing to Stony Crossing, 884 miles, on 16th 
March, 1928. The capital expended on these lines to the end of February, 
1937, was £1,297,904. During the year ended February, 1987, the receipts 
amounted to £57,591, working expenses to £50,671, and interest to £56,723. 
The train mileage was 104,955, the number of passengers 14,704, and the 
goods traffic 111,100 tons. 


Private Ratway Linrs, 


The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and at the present time, with the exception of short 
lines connecting coal and other mines with the main railways, there are 
only 121 miles of private lines, on some of which provision has been made 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


During the year 1888 a line of 8 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 48 chains in 
length, was laid down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Aus- 
tralian border. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool 
with the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 
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The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies.the 
mining districts of Hast Greta, Stanford-Merthyr, and Cessnock... The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collieries in the townships mentioned. 
The New Red Head line runs between Belmont and Adamstown: ‘The line 
of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on 
the Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. 

The following table shows the operations of the private railway lines open | 
to the public for general traffic during the year ended June, 1987 :— 


Line. 
fa wee Se, Total : Train | Passen- cog |, Div 
Name of Private Railway. _, | Capital Hea ee Miles gers ley stock 
Length. Gauge Expended, R run, | carried. * | carried. 

ees ~ ia, eh jt, in wef (No) Now) tons: No. 
Silverton ,. ae ...,| 86 583 6 | 559,168)154,677| 82,429} 31,611) 635,744) 74,001 
Warwick Farm ... 1 Ji 83] 18,624) 102| 67,028 ce a 
Seaham-West. Wallsend] 5 10/4 84 16, 000)... 1,046)... 110,468 
South Mattland— i 

Hast , Greta, Stanford 1 

Merthyr, and Cess- i i ; 

noék {19 35/4 84} 664,299) ... 283,349] 827,619 48,083 
Hexham_ Minmi ‘and a: . i j 

Richmond Vale | 16 0/4 84} 125,000! .., 81,280}... 742,073), 
New Red Head . 9 38/4 84) 190,424) .., 89; 242/268,208.1,028,050) —.., 
Commonwealth Oil Cor- 33 Ol4 84] 194,000] .., * * - * 

poration. ; ; : 

*'No traffic. 


The Silverton Company. has, 20 locomotives and 683 goods vehicles, and 
‘passenger carriages are hired from the South Australian Government 
railways as required, The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, and Govern- 
ment rolling stock is hired, On the South Maitland system there are 22 
locomotives. and 44 goods. carriages, and passenger services are conducted 
by the State railways. The Hexham- Minmi Company, has 1 locomotive 
1 passenger carriage, and 9 goods carriages. The, Warwick Farm and New 
Red Head lines are operated, by. the Government Railway. Commissioner, 

In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several lines connected principally with coal and other mines. 


Rawway GavéEs or AUSTRALIA. 

Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State aa at 80th Tana, 
1936, are shown below. _ The figuies yelate to Government lines and to 
private tailways. open for general traffic, classified according to the Btates 
in which they are. located. .Particulars of. private lines tised exclusively 
for special traffié are tot included i in the figures : — 


Miles at each Gauge open for traffic, 
Total 
State, Miles, 
2tt, )2ft. Gin.) 3ft, | sft. Olin. | 4ft.8fin. | 5f6, 8in, 
New South Wales ...) .. sake sie 37 | 6,203 |.. 203 | 6,443 
Victoria... aea|'-4 que 122 il ae we [4,410 | 4,543 
Queensland... 177 jee sae 6,567 69 Was 6,813 
South Australia and ; 7 ae 

Northern Territory] ... ous wwe | 2,217 598 |1,451 | 4,266 
Western Australia ...) ...- eee ise 4,635 454 ... 5,089 
Tasmania .., wee{ 18 | ase | cee | | TBB Yee | ose, 776 
Total wa} 195 | 122 il |14,214 | 7,324 | 6,084 | 27,930 
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The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities are ag 
follows :—Brisbane via North Coast line 611 ‘miles, Brisbane via, Wallangarra 
715 miles, “Mélbourne 591 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 1,074 miles, and 
Perth via Melbourne 2,761 miles, The j journey from Sydney. to Broken Hill 
via, elbourne and Adelaide is more than 1,400 miles, but a line ‘across 
New. South “Wales opened for traffic in November, 1997, affords direct 
nmunication over a distance of 6984 miles. 


‘The hampering influence of the diversity of gauges on interstate rail- 
way cominunication has given rise to discussion’ between the’ Commion* 
wealth ‘and State Governments, and to the investigation in’ 1921 ‘bya 
Royal Commission of the subject of a uniforzn gauge to connect the capital 
cities of the mainland. It has been resolved that the adoption of a uniform 
gauge is essential ‘to the development and defence ‘of the Conimoniwealth, 
and that the gauge’ should be 4 ft. 84 in, but’ agreement has not been 
reached in tegard to any comprehensive scheme for giving effect to the 
resolutions, As an outcome of thé negotiations, however, breaks of gauge 
have been eliminated at several points on lines running interstate, and ‘at 
the same time considerable shortening of the route has been: effected.’ 


Prior to September, 19380, rail communication ‘between Sydney and 
Brisbane passed through the border town of W: allangavra, where the 8 3 ft. 
5 in, gauge of the Queensland’ railways met the 4 ft. 8% in. gauge of ‘the 
New South Wales system. In the month mentioned a line’ of ‘uniform 
gauge—4 ft. 84° in—from Kyogle, on the Nortli ‘Coast railway in New 
South Wales,’ to Brisbane was opened for trafic, The journey between 
Sydney and Brisbane ‘by the latter’ route is 104 miles shorter ‘than’ thé 
journey via’ Wallangarra. The cost of constructing the Kyogle- Brisbané 
line and of strengthening the line between Grafton and Kyogle, approxi! 
mately £4,450,000, -was shared by the Commonwealth and the States of New 
South Walks and. Queensland. 


An agreement entered into in 1925 by the Commonwealth and South 
Australian’ Govertinients provided for the extension of the Commonwéaltii 
4' ft, 8h in, line in South Australia fron Port Augusta ‘to Red, Hin’ ‘and 
for the laying of a third rail on the existing § ft. 8 in. line ‘betweet:- Red 
Hill and Adelaide. In 1935 the agreement was amended to provide’ for the 
extension of the' Commonwealth’ line from Port ‘Augiista only is fat ‘as 
Port Pirie, a distance of 564 miles, and'for the coustruction by the State 
Government of a & ft, 8 in. line 273 miles in length from Red Hill to Port 
Pirie. With the opening of these lines in July, 1937, the journey between 
Adelaide and Port Augusta was shortened by 70 ‘hiiles,’ ‘aiid thé’ bréak “of 
gauge at Port Pirie replaced the breaks at Port Augusta and Terowie on 
the route formerly used. As compensation for its share in the cost of 
construction and the loss of revenue caused by the diversion of trathe, the 
State is to receive £20,000. annually from the Conmnonwealth for a period 
of twenty years. 


In ‘the Journey from Brisbane, Queensland, to Perth, Western Australia, 
breaks’ of ‘gauge now occur at ‘Albury, on the bordér ’ of, New. South Wales 
‘and Victoria; at Port Pirie, in South Australia; ‘ahd ‘at Kalgoorlie, where 
the Commonwealth and Western Australian lines connect. 


TRAMWAYS, 


The tramways of New South Wales, with the exception of one short line, 
are the property of the State Government. The metropolis and Newcastle 
are the only .. districts in which tramway services have heen in ope) ' 
since 1st January, ‘192, when services in Maitland and. Broken one ‘were 
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abolished. The tramways were administered by the Railway Commissioners 
until 1980, when the tramway property—except the electric power stations 
—was vested in the Transport Trusts, and the services in Newcastle, as 
well as in Sydney, were placed under the administration of a Management 
Board constituted in terms of the Transport Act, 19380. The tramway 
employees were transferred to the service of the Metropolitan Transport 
Trust, and the staff required for the Newcastle services was made available 
by the Metropolitan Trust under agreement between the trusts. The 
administration of the tramways was transferred to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in March, 1932, and to the Commissioner for Road ‘Trans- 
port and Tramways in December, 1932, as described on page 108. 


The gauge of the tramways is 4 feet 84 inches, and all the services have 
been operated by electric power since 8rd July, 1987, when an electric 
trolley bus replaced the one remaining steam sorvice between Kogarah and 
Sans Souci. Steam services in the Newcastle district were discontinued 
in November, 1930. 


The total length of the tram and trolley bus route installations at 30th 
June, 1937, was 194 miles 72 chains, which comprised 192 miles 54 chains 
of tram lines and 2 miles 18 chains of trolley bus route. Of these distances, 
however, services have been discontinued on 5 miles 64 chains of tram line 
and on 9 chains of trolley bus route, hence the length of route actually used 
was 186 miles 70 chains in respect of trams and 2 miles 9 chains in 
respect of trolley buses. The distribution of the route and track mileages 
on which services were conducted at 80th June, 1937, as shown in the 
following table, excludes 52 miles 48 chains of sidings, loops, and cross- 
overs. 


. Rout Track 
Dane Mileage. Mileage. 
Metropolitan— mls, ch, mls. ch. 
City and Suburban ere aia -_ te bei - 114 46 217 #19 
North Sydney... vile ae ay suis 23 32 44 57 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita... vee vee ae 8 238 1 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands 1 50 1 50 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Harbord and Narrabeen ll 48 16 36 
Kogarah to Sans Souci .., tet 5 45 6 79 
‘Total, Metropolitan .., | 165 19 302 10 
Neweastle City and Suburban “as va ea my, 23 60 41 52 
Total, Tramways June, 1937...) 188 79 343 62 


There has been very little extension of the tramway system in recent 
years, except the extension of the North Sydney services across the Harbour 
Bridge to Wynyard Station, which was made on 20th March, 1932. A ser- 
vice by electric trolley bus was commenced in the Metropolitan district in 
January, 19384, and in July, 1937, a further scrvice replaced the Kogarah- 
Sans Souci steam tram, 


When the tramways were removed from the control of the Railway 
Commissioners in 1980, the capital indebtedness in respect of the metro- 
politan tramways was declared by the Transport Act, 1930, to be 
£7,487,154, and in respect of the Newcastle tramways £944,651, these 
amounts being subject to revision by a committee of review appointed 
by the Governor. Interest and sinking fund charges-on the capital 
indebtedness‘ of the tramways are payable to the State Treasury. - 
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The capital cost at 30th June, 1937, amounted to £9,046,640, ‘The cost 
of construction was £5,028,105, and the expenditure on rolling stock, work- 
shops, macliinery, etc., amounted to £4,018,535. 

In the following table are given particulars of the miles open, cost of 
ccnstruction, and the financial results of the State tramways at intervals 
sinee 1901. ‘The cost of the power stations from which electrical energy 
is obtained has been excluded from the eapital cost uf the tramways since 
August, 1930, when they were transferred to the Railway Conmmissioners :-— 


Year Total : * Interest 
ended Length Capital Gross Working Net Returned 
30th June of Cost. Revenue. Expenses, Earnings. on 
% Lines. . . Capital. 

Miles. & £ £ : £ per cent, 
1901 794 2,191,493 551,674 462,471 89,203 4°10 
1911 1894 6,121,586 1,365,631 1,148,949 221,882 4°53 
1921 227} 0,060,757 3,471,738 2,948,252 528,486 5-93 
1926 2284 11,434,523 3,619,496 3,810,096 299,500 2°85 
1929 2104 11,748,189 4,457,890 3,835,044 622,246 433 
1980 2104 11,764,978 8,903,470 3,625,564 277,906 2°36 
19381 20 8,436,850 8,058,471 8,106,225 (—) 47,754 a 
1932 1923 8,334,200 8,305,222 8,016,632 258,690 3:10 
1933 3923 8,857,682 3,206,847 2,780,871 425,076 581 
1934 18% 8,665,978 8,237,942 2,533,338 704,604 $'23 
1985 189% 9,093,293 8,321,774 2,608,047 712,827 7-84 
1936 1883 9,005,789 3,388, 630 2,684,652 703,928 781 
1937 189 9,046,640 8,423,205 2,709,426 713,779 7:87 


* Before charging depreclation—see page 145. 


The annual working results as shown in the foregoing table and in the 
two immediately preceding tables exclude from working expenses charged 
against gross revenue and appropriations of net earnings provision made 
in 1933-84 and subsequent years in respect of depreciation and obsolescence 
of rolling stock and other equipment. The figures thus shown for these 
years are comparable with earlier periods in which provision for deprecia- 
tion was not made. In 1933-34 the sum of £209,245 was appropriated as a 
contribution towards arrears of depreciation, while thereafter current 
depreciation was charged as a working expense and a further contribution 
was made towards arrears. The net results as affected by debits for depre- 
ciation are shown on page 145, 

The receipts increased between 1921 and 1928 by reason of the growth of 
traffic and increases in fares. In 1929 traffic commenced to fall away, so 
that receipts from passengers declined, and an important source of 
revenue was closed in September, 1929, by the cessation of sales of elec: 
tricity to the Syduey Municipal authorities, in consequence of the opening 
of the municipal generating station at Bunnerong. The reduction in revenue 
was not offset by a decrease in working expenses, and the financial results 
became more and more unsatisfactory until, in 1930-31, working expenses 
exceeded revenue. In the following year the tramways benefited by 
restrictions imposed on competitive ommibus services, and by the extension 
of the North Sydney lines across the Harbour Bridge into the city. 
Receipts increased and working expenses were curtailed so that there was 
an excess of earnings amounting to £258,690 in 1931-32, and it rose to 
£485,976 in 1932-33 notwithstanding a reduction in fares, as from -Ist 
October, 1932. By reason of this reduction, only 2 moderate increase in 
receipts occurred up to 380th June, 1987, but working expenges were 
drastically reduced and net earnings, in excess of £700,000 in the years 
1933-34 to 1986-37, were the highest yet recorded. 

The percentage of working expenses to the total receints was 83.12 dur- 
ing the year ending 30th June, 1938, and 79.15 in 1936-37, as compared 
with 101.56 per cent. in 1930-31 and 92.17 in 1981-32. The net earnings in 
1936-37 represented 7.87 per cent. on net indebtedness, or if allowance be 
made for current depreciation 6.5 per cent., as compared with 3.71 ‘per 
cent., the average interest payable on the loan liabilities of the State. 
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A comparative statement of the profit or loss on the tramways after 
allowing for interest, contributions to sinking fund, and exchange on in- 
terest transmitted overseas is shown below : — 


‘Year ended” 


. in! —_ 
BEESON | Noten | tees, | SERS. | maohane. | Saat 
a £ £ £ £ 5 

W1ll we] 221,682 174,065, fe is (+) 47,627 
Toot... a) 628,486 491, yl4 | ow. tae ets (+) 106,672 
1926 ss w| = 299,500 577,900 fr (—) 278,400 
1929s cael = 622,246 600,000° 31,589 oy (—) 9,343 
1930. 917,906 630,150 38,000 ey (—) 385,244 
93st, “(9 41,754. 449,185 26,386 15,170 | (—). 538,495 
W920 288,690 412,700 29,630 | 106,500 | (=) 290,140 
1988. ae = 485,976 387,057 28,000 69,000 | (+) 1,919 
1934 22. ik 704,604 | 361,346 33,250 61,390 | (+) 248,618 
1988 2.) 712,827: 359,040 33,600 50,265 |(-+) 260,922 
1936 wea 708,928 352,000 26,609 | 49,310 | (+) 276,009 
1987s] 748,779 323,000 37,000 43,400 | (+) 310,379 


* Before charging depreciation—see page 145. 
ete BE EAS i‘ ce arnt t ica ! 


Until 1993-24 the tramways usually yielded a substantial surplus over 
working expeiises and interest. Then there occurred ‘a marked expansion 
in’ motor transport, and, ‘tramway traffic began to decline. Meanwhile 
interest charges tose continuously, and there were large deficits in 1925-26 
and 1926-27,. A number of unprofitable lines were closed at the beginning 
of. 1927, and at the end of that year fares were increased, Consequently. 
there was a surplus of £27,808 in 1927-28, though £83,939 had been written 
off to, working expenses on account of the abandoned lines, 


ie 1928- 29 sinking fund chatess, £31,589, were debited for the first time, 
and* there was a deficit of" £9, 843. ‘Then’ followed three years in which. 
éxceptionally larze losses were incurred, ‘notwithstanding that savings in 
ititerést Were considerably in éxcess of additional heavy charges in r espect 
of exchange. In 1982-33 net earnings expanded ° and interest ‘and 
éxchange ‘declined, so that there’ was a small surplus. With | further 
décreases in debt charges" the surpluses from 1933-34 to 1986- 37 increased’ 
from’ £948,618 td £310,379, from which ‘substantial sims were provided for 
the ‘depreciation of : plant. as shown on page 145. The net surplus trans- 
ferred to accumulated revenue account aniounted to £39,373 in 1933-34, to 
£57, 272° in 1934- 35, to £60, 328 in 1935- 36 and to £81 448 in 1936- OT. 


Tn the following statement particulars regarding the Metropolitan and 
Newoastle tramways are shown separately fot a Beriod of” ‘eight years: — 


Year Length 4 Net athens Toes 
ig, | Capital » G Work! 8 xchange 
one [aoth June] G8 | Revenue, | aoegae. | satpnge | and'stntion) “Teh 
‘ Metropolitan Tramways, 
miles, £ £ lo £0 ' § £ £ 
1930 176 = |10,202,850 | 3,591,171 | 3,331,745 ) 259,426 | 674,899 |(—) 315,473. 
1931 176 | 7,516,845 | 2,894,285 | 2,891,834 ' 2,451 | 435,647 |) 433,096 


1932 169 | 7,416,739 | 3,117,334 | 2,851,449 266,885 | 488,880 (=) 292, 995 


1938'| 169 | 7,498,171 | 3,058,696 | 2,616,153 | 442,543 | 431,357 (+) ‘11,186 
1934] 167 | 7,660,987 | 3,026,962 | 2,373,574 | 653,388 | 406,400 (+) 246,988 
1935 | 166 | 8,212,939. | 3,107.760 | 2,443,418 | 664,342 | 397,215 \(-+) 267,127 
1936 |. 165 | 8,142,822 | 3,165,730 2,508, 685 | 657,045 | 385,265 |(-+) 271,780 


1987 | 165 | 8,201, $26 | 3,208,871 |, 2,540,955 | 667,916 


362,242 (+) 805,074 


: Sa eee 
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Year | Length | Ganttal Gross | Working Net Eee es 
Pine, fsouttune} Cost. | Revenue, | UxPepses | Hamminge | and sinking) “Het Rey 
‘ . Ete. * 
Newcastle Tramways, , 

1930 344 | 1,562,128 | 312,299 | 293,819 | 18,480} 88,251 (-) 69,771 
1931 24: | '920,005.| 164,186 | 214,391 | 50,208t|, 66,194 |(—) 105,399 
1932 24 | 919,461 | 187,888 | 195,088 71951 89,950 (—) 67,146 
1933 24 919, 411 208,151 164,718 43,433 52,700 |(—) 9,267 
1934 24 904,989 210,980 | 159,764 51,216 49,686 \(-+) 1,630 
1935 24 880,354 | 214,014 165,529 48,485 |. 45,690 (+) 2,796 
1936 24 862,967 222,850 |. 175,967 46,883 42,654 \(+) 4,229 
1937 24 | 845,314 | 214,334] 168,471 | 45,863 41,158 (+) 4,705 


*Dxcluding charge for depreciation—sec table hereunder. + Excess of working expenses, 


The receipts of the Metropolitan tramways declined by £1,212,242 between 
1928-29 and 1930-51, while the reduction in working expenses was only 
£642,233, so that the net earnings dwindled from £572,460 to £2,451, An 
important factor in the decline was the loss of receipts from electricity; 
as noted on page 148, the receipts being £420,880 in 1928-29 as compared’ 
with £14,550 received between ist July and 5th August, 1930, when the 
power stations were transferred to the railways. Between 1930- 81 and 
1933-34 ‘working expenses declined by £518,260, and this economy: in 
working las been the principal factor in improved financial results. In 
the years 1934-35 to 1936-37 working expenses increased by £167, 881, but 
there was a compensating inerease of revenue. - 

“The net earnings: of: the Newsastle Services were not sufficient to meet 
interest charges in the earlier years under -review, and in 1930- 31 ‘and | 
1931-32 working expenses exceeded revenue. A ‘substantial improvement’ 
has been effected during the’ last five years, in“ fotir’ of Which theré Were’ 
small surpluses over interest charges. exchange, and sinking fund. : ‘The 
receipts fron: sales of electricity in this district. were £125, 400 in 1928- 29° 
aud £11,841 from 1st July to Sth August, 1980. : 

Preceding tables firnished a’ comparison of financial results of the tram- 
ways over''a ‘series of years, and for this reason’ excluded charges ‘for 
depreciation,’ the practice of providing for which was initiated in 1983-34: 
The results disclosed in the following table, however, are struck after pro- 
viding for depreciation charges and appropriations, hence the net earnings 


and profits are to sucht extent lessened “ . ms Ee 
Working Uxpenees. AppronHeuone 
Year ended Gross Net Interest, Net, 
/ ! Current és : Arrears of 
30th June. | Revenue. General. | Deprecia- | Zarnings- ae Deprecia- ee 
yon | Exchange. Hon, 


Metropolitan Tramways. 


£ £ “EZ £ £ £ £ 
1934 ,..| 8,026,962 | 2,373,574 | ... 653,388 | 406,400 | 188,243 58/745 
1935 _...| 3,107,760 |: 2,443,418 | 100,134 | 664,208 | 397,215 | 84,870 82,123 
1936 _...| 3,165,730 | 2,508,685 | 125,994 | 531,051 | 385,265 | 65,040 80,746 
1937 _..| 3,208,871' | 2,540,955 | 116,275 | 551,641 | 362,242 | 88,489 | 100,910" : 
Newcastle Tramways. 
1934 ...!. 210,980 | 159,764). - 51,216 ] 49,586 | 21,002 |(-) 19,372 
1935 —...| 214,014 | 165,529 6,875 | 41,610) 45,690] 20,771 (~) 24,851 
1936 —...]._ 222,850 | 175,967 7,360 | 39,523 | 42,654 | 17,287 \(-) 20,418 
1937. | 214,834 | 168,471 6,550) 39,313 | 41,158} 17,617 (-) 19,462 
; Total. ; 

1934 _,.| 3,237,942 | 2,583,888 |... 704,604 | 455,986 | 209,245 39,373 
1935 _..., 8,321,774 | 2,608,947 | 107,009 | 605,818 | 442,905 | 105,641 57,272 
1936 _...| 3,388,580 | 2,684,652 | 138,354 | 570,574 | 427,919 | 82,327 60,328 
1937 _...| 8,428,205 | 2,709,426 122, 825 | 690,954 | 403,400 / 106,106 81,448 


{(-) Denotes net loss. 
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The total amount of depreciation written off amounted to £209,245 in 
1983-34, to £212,650 in 1934-35, to £215,681 in 1935-36, and to £228,331 in 
1936-87. Of the amounts in the three lastmentioned years portion was 
charged against gross revenue in respect of current depreciation, while the 
balance represented a contribution towards arrears of depreciation and was 

‘not properly chargeable against the revenue of the year. In the Metropolitan 
tramways a substantial surplus remained after meeting all charges incurrel 
and contributing towards arrears of depreciation. On the other hand, the 
revenue of the Newcastle tramways was insufficient to meet working 
expenses, loan charges and current depreciation, and the deficiencies of 
£4,080 in 1934-35, £3,131 in 1935-86, and £1,845 in 1936-87, thus reckoned, 
were increased to £24,851, £20,418, and £19,462 respectively by the provision 
for arrears of depreciation. 


Particulars regarding the various groups of metropolitan tramways 
during 1935-86 and 1986-37 are shown below :— 


‘ ‘ity a Nort Manly Ashfield | Rockdale | Kogarah 
Particulars. eubielan, Peale) | Lines. Lines. Line, (stern), 
1935-36, 

Length... ..-miles, 1144 23-4 11:6 85 16 5-6 
Cost... wn 6,563,657 961,757 | 310,116 | 192,872 43,126 52,878 
Car Mileage ... No. | 27,498,197 | 3,468,674 | 661,516 | 712,382 | 130,827 | 304,417 
Passengers .., No, |237,356,110 |28,176,830*,5,212,030 8,057,618 |1,780,819 2,521,074 
Earnings vee, 2,632,073 358,881 61,861 74,009 14,930 23,976 
Expenses wwe £ 2,083,687 272,802 50,475 63,099 9,707 28,638 
Net Earnings £ 548,386 86,079 11,386 10,910 :223 |(—)4,662 

Interest and 

Exchange... £ 289,796 43,486 13,686 8,512 1,963 2,293 
Sinking Fund =f 18,931 2,841 894. 556 124 150 
Depreciation ... £ 151,893 21,625 4,087 3,287 1,197 539 

Profit ... dee. % 87,766 18,327 ona wee, 1,999 _ 
Loss... £ ise Sis 7,281 1445 0° 7,644 

1936-37. 

Length  .... -milos 1146 23-4 116 B5. | 16 | 56 
Cost... ane 6,542,099 953,852 | 309,615 | 189,078 46,157 47,636 
Car Mileage ... . | 27,404,852 | 3,448,838 | 650,495 | 719,207 | 132,043 | 304,870 
Passengers . 240,143,410 28,819,962* 5,205,265 |8,004,008 1,772,319 |2,549,819 
Earnings 2,667,693 366,460 61,734 73,861 14,806 24,317 


Net Earnings 571,244 67,170 12,626 17,695 5,231 |(—)6,534 

Interest and 
Exchange... 

Sinking Fund 

Depreciation... 

Profit... 

Loss ... 


263,471 39,151 12,378 7,550 1,829 1,903 
26,622 3,956 1,250 763 185 192 
163,734 22,808 4,800 3,345 1,118 584 


£ 
No 
No 
&. 3£ 
Expenses... £ 2,096,449 299,290 49,108 56,166 9,575 30,851 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 6,037 2,099 
£ tod 


117,417 1,255 be tos 
vee . 5,802 9,213 


* Exclusive of Sydney Harbour Bridge Pastengers whose journey did not extend beyond bridge 
section, 


Operations on each of the electric tramway groups resulted in a substan- 
tial surplus of receipts over working expenses in both 1935-86 and 1936-87. 
With the exception of the Manly lines in both years and the Ashfield lines 
in 1985-86, the surplus was more than sufficient to meet loan charges and, in 
addition, to provide for depreciation. The expenses of working the steam 
tramway at Kogarah have exceeded gross receipts in each year since 
1911-12. 
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Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 


The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage since 1901 :— 


Fassengors 
Year Length of Sya Tram Earnings |Working Ex- 
nded = | lin ; ydney stphed er tr ses pe! 
$00 Fane.| SOe aan sierra pe Mileage. di | dent aitioe 
miles, No. No. s. d 8, d. 
1901 79} 93,703,685 ote 6,835,926 1 7} 1 4} 
1911 1893 230,275,938 vis 22,541,429 1 2) 1 0} 
1921 2274 337,689,873 ee 28,654,172 2 6 2 Of; 
1926 2284 339,411,765 oo 34,214,733 2 14 1 11} 
1930 2103 307,789,621 nee 32,862,832 2 43 2 24 
1931 200 266,346,801 ar 32,193,040 1 10% 1 114 
1932 . 1922 284,708,886 2,148,136 35,914,272 1 10 1 8}. 
1933 1923 287,386,142 8,343,974 36,860,528 1 94 1 6 
1934 1892 286,953,234 9,637,731 36,375,517 1 94 1 44 
1935 189} 297,773,090 9,793,528 35,996,418 1 10} 1 64 
1936 188% 303,697,326 10,254,475 | 35,378,335 has Bg 1 64 
1937 189 306,833,464 10,375,247 | 35,200,152 1 114 1 63 


* Some of the Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, viz., those whose journey extended beyond the bridge 
section, are included also in preceding column. 

As a general rule, a single ticket is issued for each passenger journey 
and the ticket records indicate the number of passengers. An exception 
is made in regard to journeys across the Sydney Harbour Bridge, where 
a special ticket is issued for the bridge section (ie, between Wynyard and 
North Sydney stations), and a second ticket if the journey extends over 
any other part of the North Sydney tram lines. In the latter cases the 
passengers, who received two tickets for their journey, are recorded twice, 
hence it has not been practicable to state the actual number of passenger 
journeys since the opening of the bridge in March, 1982. The majority 
of the Bridge passengers are included also in the number of passengers on 
the other sections. 

The net earnings per tram mile reached the maximum of 43d, in 1921-22, 
then declined, the average during the two years ended June, 1927, being 
only 24d. It was 44d. in 1928-29, only 2d. in 1929-80, and in the following 
year working expenses exceeded receipts by 4d. per mile. Then working 
expenses were reduced progressively, with the consequence that net earn- 
ings per tram mile increased to 14d. in 1931-382 to 34d. in 1982-33 and to 
43d. in 1988-84, and each suceeding year. 

A dissection of the passengers carried and car mileage as between Metro- 
politan and Newcastle lines is shown below:— 


Metropolitan Lines. Newcastle Lines. 
Year ended June. ere | 
‘Tramway Harbour Bridgo! Car Mileage. Passengers. Car Miloage, 
Sections, Section. © . 
000. 000. 000. 000. 000. 
1928 i wis 325,833 a 31,826 20,181 2,645 
1930 ane is 293,126 eis 30,519 14,664 2,343 
193] es ae 253,243 | at 29,620 13,104 . 2,578 
1932 en aes 267,211 2,143* 33,000 17,498 2,014 
1933 oe dis 268,392 8,344* 34,299 18,994 2,661 
1934 sek eee 267,707 9,638* 33,814 19,246 2,562 
1935 see ine 277,987 9,793* 33,396 19,786 2.600 
1936 on sa 283,104 10,254* 32,776 20,593 2,602 
1937 vee Nas 286,495 10,375* 32,661 20,338. 2,539 


*Somie of the Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, viz., those whose joo zones beyond the bridge 
section are included also. in preceding coluny 
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Tra Fares, 


The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of nearly 
2 miles in'the metiopdlitan district and 14 tiles in Newcastle, 

The fares charged on trams since Ist November, ‘1920, ° “and the dates 
hen alterations were made are shown below :— 


Date of Alteration—(ordinary rates). Cencesian 
Mon.-Fri., 
Sections, 10. a.m. to4-p.m. 

: \ November, December, December, October, + since 

1920, - 1927, 1030. .- 1032, : Teceabes 
d. d d, d d. 
One 2 2 2 2 2 
Two 3 4 4 3 3, 
Three 4 6. 5 4 4 
Four ; 5 6 6 5 4 
Five and six 6 6 6 6 4 
Hathouy Bridge .. ay 4* 3 3 


* March, 1982. 


The fares on Sundays were higher by 1d. per journey between 1st 
November, 1920, and ‘th February, 1923, when this extra charge was 
abolished. On and F February, 1931, the concession fares for journeys between 
the ‘hours 10 a.th. and 4 p.m. on week-days (except Saturdays) becarne 
géneral on the Newcastle’ tramways irrespective of the day or hour ofthe 
jour ey, thus making the maximum fare 4d. fox three or more seétidns. 

Childen ° are carried at ‘lower rates. “The fare for children” under 12 
years of age was 1d: for one, two, or three’ séctions, and 2d. for’ longer 
journeys, tintil Ist August, 1984, when the fare was reduced to | ‘1d. ‘per 
journey ‘for children under 14 years. The ' ‘Harbour Bridge’ fare for 
children is 2d. °°" 

Apart from reductions in fares, the cost of travelling by ices has been 
made cheaper in recent years by the Jensthening and ovérlappitig” of 
sections,” 
a Exzorric Trotiry Bus. 

An electric trolley bus service into the city was instituted on 22nd 
J anuary,’ 1934. The route mileage extends over a distance of 2 miles 18 
chaths;: ‘and. tivo single- decked ‘and two doublé-decked buses have ‘beet 
placéd ji comimission: ‘In July, 1937, a further trolléy bus service ‘was 
inaugurated between Kogarah and Sans Souci on the scrapping " us the 
gtenm tram previously operated. | 


PrivaTE TRAMWAYS. 

There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., 
a steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, cummencing 
at thé Park and continuing ag far'as the Newington Wharf. at Duck River, 
a distance ‘of 2 miles '66 chains. ‘The line hag been “constructed to the 
standard gauge off, 4 ft. 83 in., and was opened i in 1883, 


Ramway anp Traatway Worxsuops, 

A large number of workshops have been established ‘to meet the require- 
ments of the var ious branches of the railways and tramways. The principal 
railway shops “are sittlated: at Eveleigh, close to the Central Railway. 
Station, and at Chullota,” 1 niles distant. The latter site extends over 
ah’ ‘atea of 485 acres ‘and ‘there is “ample - room for’ extensions: to meet, 
inereasing requirements of ‘thé railway’ system. There are large workshops 
at “Wewcastle, Goulburi, and Bathurst to. supply the needs. of the perma- 
Hient-way” branch’ by the preparation ‘of strueturdl steelwork, fish-plates, 


bey 
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tools, implements and other articles. Engine Yepairs are widertalen. at. 
Honeysuckle Point (Newcastle) and at a number of stialler workshops 
in ‘country localities. 


The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydne: 


and there is a smaller éstablishthent at N eweastle, ae 


Particulars regarding the railway and tramway workshops ake published 


in the chapter of this volume entitled Factories. 


Ratnway ELnorticrry Woniks. 


‘For ihe supply and distribution of electric eurrent to the railwaya aed 
'e three main generating stations . under the, control at. 


the Commissioner for Railways, | viz... Ultimo and White Bay. in Sydney, 
and one in Newcastle. A smaller station was opeiied in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 

Particulars ‘regarding the electrical energy generated at each power 
station and the purposes for which it was used are shown below :— 


Particulars. A 1638-84. 1984-85. ' 1035-86. 1936~37. 
Generating Stations kilowatt hours. kilowatt Ligure: idlowatt hours. [kilowatt hours. 
White.Bay ... ve| 224,232,120 242,622,380 258,604,650 258,760,580 
Ultimo... |... w=! 173,305,517 168,293,849 164,756,122 176,384,274 
Newoastle :.. +a 71,528,903 85,000,405 104,889,403 114,158,538 
Lithgow es val 12,429,310 12,749,650 (14,243,825 16,247,630 
; | ee ——|— - —a 
Total ., ; -:| 481,495,850 | 508,666,284 542,494,000 565,551,022 
Purficse of: Supply— dedi ee an : ; 
Suburban Railways... 180,643,488 183,355,499 187,246,853 186, 832, 133 
Tramways ... ws Rae 144,542,699 145}495,898 146, 660, 770 
Outside Bodies . | 108,454,958 127,362,874 151,642,817 168, 262,418 
Balance—Departmen- aay 
tal Uses .. | 51,648 2550 _ 53,405,212 | 58,108,432 63,795,701 
Total ... | 481,495, 850 608,666,284 | 642,494,000 565,551,022 


Ratway anp TRAMWAY Eaprovers /AND Waaus, 

The average nuinber of. persons employed on vailways and tramways open 
for traffic during 1920-21 arid later years is shown in the following 
statement, also the amount of salaries and wages paid. The figures are 
exclusive ‘of the staff. of the construction branch. 


Average Number of Employees. Salarles and Wages rae 
Year ended : : 
380th June, ee : Tey 
Rallwaya. | Tramways. Total. Railways. Tramways, Total, 
eh 7 : . a £.. z.. = ee 
1921 es) 37,558 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,482,087 
1925 «| 49,174 ] 11,246 53,420 11,192,851 2,947,313 14,140 164 
1929 ve] 43,972 11,121 55,093 12,422,298 3,121,457 15,543,755 
1930 eee 41,342 10,493 51,836 11,656,142 3,005,881 14,662,023 
193} «| 40,620 8,388 49,008 10,167,293 2,119,794 12,287,087 
1932 «| 40,329 8,356 48,685 || 9,637,122 2,015,941 11,653,063 
1933 «| 38,881 8,166 47,047 8,462,906 1,772,640 10,235,546 
1934 ss 38,17 7,848 46,022 8,154,378 1,664,574 9,818,952 
1935 «| 39,63 8,040 47,677 8,782,701 1,737,396 10,520,097 
1936 e| 41,77 st 49,934 9,775,667 1,813,575 11,589 242 
Wee” ea a; 33 8,157 48,488 9,626,478 1,845,621 11, 472, ,099 
7 eer 2 ‘ 4 4 on 


* * Employees In electric power stations classified as tramway elnployees, 1921- 1980, ‘and as 
railway employees in 1981 and later years, 
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Particulars relating to the staff of the tramways in the years 1930-31 and 
1931-32, shown above, refer to persons employed by the Tramways Manage- 
ment Board in Sydney and Newcastle. When the tramways were separated 
from the railways in August, 1980, employees, numbering 1,200 (engaged 
mainly in the supply of electric power for trams), were transferred to the 
railway staff, and have been classified since as railway employees. 


Coa Supriirs For Ralways AND ‘TRAMWAYsS. 

Ooal for use in connection with the railways and tramways is an import- 
ant item of working expenses, the annual consumption being about 1,400,000 
tons. As a result of the gradual electrification of the suburban railways 
the use of coal for locomotives diminished and the consumption for the 
generation of electricity increased. The quantity used during each of the 
last twelve years was as follows:— 


Coal used in Connection with Railways and Tramways. 


Year. 
: Locomotive Electric Gas Other Total 
Purposes, Power Stations.| Making. Purposes, os 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. 
1925-26 1,342,280 273,244 6,908 46,455 1,668,887 
1926-27 1,342,084 326,885 7,437 46,219 1,722,575 
1927-28 1,267,823 384,637 7,630 43,946 1,704,036 
1928-29 1,212,272 391,904 7,038 45,719 1,656,933 
1929-30 1,097,049 370,627 6,471 33,039 1,508,086 
1930-31 961,739 340,328 6,615 29,299 1,336,981 
1931-32 896,147 332,497 5,744 28,657 1.263,045 
1932-33 907,291 350,515 5,079 24,804 1,287,689 
1933-34 865,837 345,716 4,702 24,395 1,240,650 
1034-35 906,511 362,291 4,875 25,000 1,298,677 
1935-36 972,890 390,368 5,140 25,852 1,394,250 
1936-37 985,580 402,742 5,260 22,958 1,416,540 


Ramway and Tramway Accents. 

All accidents are recorded which occur in the working of the railways 
and tramways, or on railway or tramway premises, to persons other than 
railway and tramway employees, however slight the injuries may be. In 
the case of employees all accidents must be reported which cause the 
employee to be absent from his ordinary work for at least five hours on any 
of the three days immediately following the day on which the accident 
occurred, 

The railway and tramway accidents during each year of the quinquen- 
nium ended 30th June, 1987, are shown in the folowing table :— 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total, 
Year ended 
80th June. 
-Killed. | Infured, | Killed. Injured, Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Railway Accidents. 
1033 oe 10 185 17 2,640 57 | 229 84 3,064 
1934, 6 177 19 | 3,085 38 | . 259 63 | 3,521 
1935 Pry 7 218 15 3,647 44 252 66 4,117 
1936 oe 6 201 20 4,391 BR | 294 81 4,886 
1937 8 217 20 4,678 49 308° 77 5,203 
Tramway Accidents. 
1933 ies 16 384 2 791 12 178 30 1,350 : 
193-4 Rs 7 277 6 916 23 275 36 1,468 ve 
1934 oae 14 361 2 1,068 19 297 35 1,726 ; 
J9%6 tat 15 409 2 1,063 16 293 33 1,756 
1937 _ 13 443 5 1,177 23 270 41 1,890 
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Most deaths in 1986-87 were caused by the movement of vehicles, the 
number being 55 in the railways and 40 in the tramways. Injuries to 
person caused hy the movement of vehicles numbered 479 in the railways 
and 1,409 in the tramways, the injuries arising from other causes being 
4,724 and 481 respectively. 


The number of passengers carried on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1987, was 177,837,000, and on the tramways about 318,000,000. The 
accident rates per million passengers were as follows:—Railways: Killed 
0.04; injured, 1.22. Tramways: Killed, 0.04; injured, 1.41. The rates for 
the railways are usually the higher on account of the greater length of the 
average journey travelled by railway passengers. 


The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows:— 


Accidents. 1932-33, 1933-34, | 1931-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37, 
Railway— £ £ | £ £ £ 
Passengers... 3,880 6,943 2,175 7,275 4,636 
Goods rp 16,625 15,132 15,187 15,177 18,258 
Tramway... .. 7,267 12,179 14,012 14,845 23,247 
Total £..) 27,772 34,254 31,374 37,297 46,(41 
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MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES, 

The use of motor transport vehicles is subject to special laws and restri¢- 
tions in order that the risk of accidents may be minimised and the flow of 
traffic regulated where. necessary; algo to facilitate the collection of taxes 
for. the upkeep. of roads, ete. Commercial services by motor vohicles are 
restricted i in a. greater. degree with a view to reducing competition, with the 
State-owned railways ‘and tramways and ensuring the most economical use 
of transport facilities available. 

Motor vehicles and drivers must be registered aa the registrations must 
be renewed periodically. Persons who apply for a license to drive are re- 
quired to pass a test as to their ability and they hold their licenses subjéct 
to the observance of tle motor traffic regulations. Public vehicles, whether 
niotor or horse-drawn, and persons driving them must be licensed if they 
ply or stand in a public street for hire. 

In the transport districts proclaimed under the Transport Act, 1980, the 
Niceusing and regulation of public vehicles and drivers and conductors ' 
thereof are functions of the Commissioner of Road Transport and Tram- 
ways, and he is charged with the registration of other motor veliicles, the 
licensing of drivers under the Motor Traffic Act, and the collection of taxes 
and fees, ; 

The police have general authority to take action against dangerous of 
disorderly traffic. Their, services are utilised also by arrangement between 
the Commissioner of Police and the Commissioner of Road Transport and 
Tramways, to issue the licenses, to collect the taxes and fees in respect of 
registered vehicles, and to regulate the strect traffic, vehicular and pedes- 
trian, in the metropolitan area, 

In municipalities and shires outside the transport districts the local 
councils are authorised by the Local Government Act to control public 
vehicles and to enact by-laws for the regulation of street traffic. In other 
areas, i.¢,, in the unincorporated portion of the western division of New 
South Wales, vehicles used to convey passengers for hire must be licensed 
under the Stage Carriages Act. 

A limit to the speed at which motor veliicles may be driven in public 
streets was imposed ou 22nd December, 1937, upon the passage of the 
Motor Traffic (Amendment) Act, 1937. Within built-up areas the maxi- 
mum speed permitted ig 30 miles per hour and outside built-up areas 50 
mules per hour unless it be proved that a greater speed than 50 miles per 
hour was not excessive. Built-up areas are those in which provision has 
been made for street lighting, but the Minister may declare as being’ within 
built-up areas streets that are unlighted and may exclude streets that 
are lighted. 

In terms of the Transport Act, 1930, the proceeds of the registration 
and taxation of vehicles and the licensing of drivers, ete., are paid into 
the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, or the Public Vehicles Fund, or the 
Main Roads Funds for the purposes shown hereunder. 

The fees for the registration of motor and public vehicles, drivers, ete. 
(except service license fees in respect of motor omnibus services) are 
payable into the Road Transport and Traffic Fund at the Treasury to meet 
the cost of police supervision of road transport, administrative and other 
costs under the Transport Act (except expenses of the transport services 
conducted by the Commissioner), and expenses relating to traffic facilitics 
aud to provide certain contributions to local authorities towards the main- 
tenance of roads used by trams, ete. The credit balance of the Road Trans- 
port and Traffic Fund at.the end of each financial year js payable to the 
Country Main Roads Fund, 
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Annual service license fees payable in respect of motor onmibus services 
in the transport districts and the taxes on public motor vehicles are paid 
into the Public Vehicles Fund, which is subject to the control of the Com- 
missioner of Road Transport. The taxes on motor omnibuses and half the 
service license fees are payable from this fund to the Main Roads Depart- 
ment and to councils of municipalities and shires for the maintenance of 
roads used by motor omnibuses. _ The balance of the service licenses feca 
is applied to the reduction of the capital indebtedness of the tramways. 


The tax on public vehicles other than motor ommibuses is expended 
on resumptions and trafic facilities, and a proportion of the tax on tourist 
motor service vehicles operating partly within and partly outside a trans- 
port district may be paid to the Country Main Roads Fund. The proceeds 
of taxation of motor vehicles, other than public vehicles, are paid into the 
Main Roads Funds, viz., half the taxes‘paid ou vehicles owned by residents 
ot the County of Cumberland to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund and the balance to the Country Main Roads Fund. Prior to ist 
January, 1986, a deduction of 5 per cent. to cover cost of collection was 
paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Act passed in August, 1931, con- 
tains provisions which came into force on 2nd November, 1931, by which 
‘owners of public motor vehicles, i.¢., those used for the conveyance of pas- 
‘sengers or of goods for hire or for any consideration or in the course of trade 
or business, may be required to obtain licenses under this Act in addition to 
registration under the Motor Traffic and Transport Acts. Exemptions from 
the obligation to license may be granted by the' Commissioner of ' Road: 
Transport and Tramways, and licenses are not required where permits are 
issued for carrying passengers over specified routes or in spécified districts. 


The conditions of any licenses or class of licenses may be prescribed by 
regulation or determined by the Commissioner of Road Transport and 
Tramways and charges may be imposed in respect of the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods by public motor vehicles, the maximum in respect of pas- 
sengers being 1d. per passenger for each mile or part thereof, or for each 
section or part thereof (whichever is the greater sum). The maximum rate 
for goods is 3d. per ton of the aggregate weight of the vehicle unladen and 
its carrying capacity for each mile or part thereof. The charges on goods 
are not imposed where a veliicle is used solely for carrying goods to the 
nearest railway station, and they may be remitted for any reason. The 
Act prescribes that exemption from the special charges may be granted 
where a vehicle is used solely for journeys which do not exceed 20 miles, 
and in July, 1982, exemptions were granted generally for journeys up to 
50 miles, also for perishable goods conveyed to market by the pee 
irrespective of distance. 


Agents for persons operating public motor vehicles and agents in respect 
of the carriage of persons or goods, otherwise than by ship, are required to 
obtain licenses and to renew them annually. 


The charges imposed in respect of the transport of passengers and 
goods by public motor vehicles and fees for licenses and permits are paid 
into the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund at the Treasury, from 
which may be paid costs of administration and subsidies for motor servicers 
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which are feeders to railways or tramways. With the Minister’s approval 
payments may be made from the fund to the Government Railways IF'und 
or to the tramways. funds. ao Pa bkg . 


The annual fees for the registration of motor vehicles, etc., to be paid 
on.the issue of a license and on each annual renewal are as follows:— 
Motor cycle 2s. 6d.,-other motor vehicle £1, driver 10s., motor cycle rider 
5s. Jor a learner’s permit, to drive 5s..is charged. Annual fees for traders’ 
plates are £2 for motor cycles and £8 for other motor vehicles. 


“The maximum fee which may be charged by local councils in respect of 
the license of a public vehicle is £1 per annum, and for a driver’s license 5s. 
per annum, 


Until December, 1982, certificates of registration were current for 
twelve months from the date of issue, and the tax for that period was paid 
at the time of registration or renewal. Under existing arrangements, 
dating from 1st December, 1932, registration may be effected for quarterly 
periods and the tax paid in quarterly instalments at the option of the owners. 
The charges in such cases are proportionately higher than for annual regis- 
tration. Visible labels must be attached to all registered motor vehicles. 


A statement showing the number of vehicles on the register at various 
dates is shown below. The usefulness of the figures for purposes of com- 
parison is circumscribed by several factors. For instance, the number of 
registered veliicles as at 31st October, 1981, was reduced by 8,261—viz., 
1,938 cars, 565 lorries and 758 cycles—as a result of a revision of the 
records whicli disclosed that the method formerly used for assessing the 
monthly figures had led to overstatement. A similar revision was made in 
February, 1932, in respect to the vehicles classified in the table as public 
vehicles, i.e., cabs, vans and omnibuses, and a number of omnibuses which 
had ceased to ply after the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act became law 
were removed from the register. Goverument vehicles—numbering about 
1,700—were included for the first time in July, 1982. 


Registrations in force, 

Ry : i 1 of x 
ag van public Wiel. | meager] Al | tations 
Car. or Cycle. |_ Plate, Motor peer eee te Send 
Lorry. Cab, | Omul- Vehicles. | Cars |All Motor 

: bur. only. | vehicles, 

i | j] 

L911 w{ 38,975 3 | 2,788 175 fo 6,945 | 0-23; 0-41 
1916 | 14,175 877 | 7,070 268 254 22,656 | 0°76 1-20 
1921 ...! 28,665 | 3,900 | 11,291 407 180 413 | 44,856 | 1:34 | 2-10 
1926 ...| 104,675 | 24,709 | 25,424 779 486 | 1,320 |157,393 | 4-40 6°62 
1929 ...| 170,039 | 44,868 | 30,655 | 1,364 612 2,022 249,560 | 6°75 9-90 
1930 .-.| 164,169 | 44,464 | 27,258 | 1,22] 523 | 1,593 | 239,228 | 6-45 9-39 
1931 ...| 144,749 |39,226 | 23,124 | 1,091 776 "458 209,424 | 5-64 8-16 
1932 '...1 147,048 | 41,897 | 23,037 | 1,068 360 429 !213,834 | 5-67 8-25 
1933 .| 152,851 |46,615 | 22,751 | 1,052 450 492 | 224,211 | 6-85 858 
1934—June 155,063 |48,601 | 22,571 | 1,051 456 582 | 228,324 | 5-91 8-71 
Dec. | 161,342 | 52,581 | 22,793 | 1,053 488 655 | 238,912 | 6:12 9:06 
1935—June | 164,483 |54,919 | 22,777 | 1,055 503 691 | 244,428 | 6-22 9:24 
Dec. | 172,156 | 59,614 |23,119 | 1,063 526 776 | 257,254 | 6-48 9:68 


1936—.June | 177,289 | 62,149 | 23,048 | 1,113 528 851 | 264,978 | 6.65 9:94 
Dec. | 183,406 | 67,257 | 23,418 | 1,155 567 | 909 | 276,712 | 6-84] 10:32 
1937—June | 189,794 | 70,341 | 23,439 | 1,169 594 | 1,065 | 286,342 | 7:05 | 10:63 
Dec. | 198,925 | 76,141 | 24,049 | 1,194 672 | 1,076 | 302,056 | 7°34] 11:14 


* Includes Newcastle Transport District iu 1920 and later years, 
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The figures demonstrate the remarkable development of motor transport. 
Expansion took place at an increasing rate until 1927, after which annual 
increases on a diminishing scale gave way to rapid recession in the second 
‘quarter of 1980. The decline persisted throughout 1931 and the first half 
of 1932, and as a consequence the number of vehicles fell by more than 
40,000. Registrations tended to increase during the latter half of 1932, 
and in Decembér a net addition of 2,961 vehicles to the register was 
due probably in some measure to the provision of facilities for the payment 
‘of charges in quarterly instalments and to the introduction of visible regis- 
tration labels. Annual increases since June, 1932, numbered 8,879 vehicles 
in 1982-88, 12,267 in 1933-34, 16,014 in 1934-35, 20,550 in 1935-36, and 
21,364 in 1936-37; as a result the record number of vehicles in the early 
months of 1980 was exceeded towards the end of 1935. The number of 
vehicles per 1,000 of population attained a maximum of about 100 early in 
1930; it declined thereafter and did not again exceed 100 until the second 
half of 1936, 


The figures relating to omnibuses on the register from December, 1930, 
to January, 1932, inclusive, do not indicate the number of such vehicles in 
use. When the Transport Act, 1930, was proclaimed action regarding the 
renewals of registration was delayed in some cases so that the persons 
conducting the services might make arrangements for insurance, etc., as 
prescribed by the Act. Subsequently, when the State Transport (Co-ordina- 
tion) Act became law, a number of services were discontinued at the end 
of October, 1981, but the vehicles were ‘not removed from the register 
until February, 1982. we 


The number of motor vehicles registeréd during each year from 1927 
is shown in the following statement, with separate details regarding new 
vehicles and old vehicles registered after a change of ownership. Renewals 
of registration are not included :— 


ee 
Registrations of Motor Vehicles (excluding renewals), 
‘Metropolitan Public Vehicles* A 
Cars Lorrles and (écoinding Oycles 

Year, , Vans, Cabs. Omnibuses, Cycles). (new 

and 

old), 

Nev. Old. New, | old. | New. | Old. | New, | Old, | New, Old. 


1927 30,757 | 11,094 9,157 3,657 | 216) 142) 106 88 | 40,234 | 14,081 9,726 
1928 30,188 | 12,812 7,497 4,537 | 166] 213 66 78 | 37,907 | 17,640 | 11,288 
1929 26,825 | 13,888 8,477 6,131 | 213 | 209 86 59 | 35,601 | 19,287 | 10,579 
1930 11,162 | 18,197 4,172 5,936 79) 168 57 84 | 16,460 | 109,325 8,096 
1031 3,273 | 16,560 1,260 7,104 7 99 16 61 4,656 | 23,814 7,681 
1932 3,645 | 20,531 937 9,478 oe 35 1 36 4,583 | 30,080 7,864 
1933 6,709 | 21,440 2,400 | 11,787 16 | 182 13) 209 8,137 | 33,568 8,490 
1934 10,776 | 10,265 4,527 | 12,437 | 308 | 182 43 77 | 16,654 | 31,961 8,481 
1035 16,061 | 18,247 6,630 | 12,200) 673 | 123 53 69 | 22,317 | 30,639 8,180 
1936 18,836 | 18,358 8,447 | 12,797 | 502 126 |} 101 61 | 27,886 | 31,342 7,796 
1937 23,970 | 19,448 | 10,434 | 18,096 | 5697] 106 150 60 | 35,160 | 32,710 7,878 
( 


* Registrations in Newcastle district included ag from 18th October, 1930. 


The registration of new vehicles, other than cycles, was at a high level 
during each of the years 1927 to 1929. The number then declined steeply, 
until 1931 and 1982 when it was about one-eighth of its former magnitude. 


The registration of second-hand vehicles after change of ownership 
increased up to 1938, the movement being most marked in those years 
during which new car figures were at a minimum. With the recovery of 
new car registrations, the registration of second-hand vehicles after change 
of ownership has been comparatively steady. There was a notable increase 
in new cab registrations after 1933, 

*73597—_F 
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Motor Dnarvers’ Licgnsxs, 


The development in motor transport facilities is illustrated also by the 
following statement of the number of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles 
iasued during the years specified :— 


Annual Licenses Issued, 
Metropolitan Public motor vehicles,* Other motor vehicles, 
Year, F 7“ 
Omnibus. < ae ae 
' : ar, 1 
ee Drivers, | Conductors, | Lorry drivers. eee 

1911 248 6 9 5,526 3,323 
1916 387 21 5 22,645 9,444 
1921 627 441 200 53,061 16,115 
1926 2,174 1,926 1,118 185,874 32,228 
1929 1,997 2,107 1,077 300,205 36,784 
1930 1,989 1,981 958 305,165 33,935 
1931 1,663 1,856 849 280,014 29,794 
1932 : 1,699 1,327 362 275,232 28,739 
1933 1,867 1,443 277 282,337 28,455 
1934 : 2,060 1,498 234 296,096 28,132 
19385 — 2,681 1,695 242 324,903 28,971 
1936 3,267 1,812 339 é 347,584 28,095 
1937 : 3,720 2,006 602 377,334 29,949 


* Nowcastle district Included in 1930 and later years, 


Taxation or Motor VEHICLES. 


A tax igs levied on every motor vehicle and it must be paid annually by 
the person in whose name the vehicle is registered, when the certificate 
of registration is issued or renewed. ‘The rates of tax are based upon the 
weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre used, except in the case of motor 
cycles. Prior to 1st January, 1925, they were fixed in relation to horse- 
power. 


The rates per 4 cwt. imposed upon vehicles with solid tyres are as 
follow:—Car, 8s. 8d., lorry 8s. 6d., omnibus 5s, 6d. If the tyres are 
pneumatic, semi-pneumatic rubber, or super-resilient, the rate for a car or 
lorry is 2s. 9d. per 4 cwt., and for an omnibus 4s. 8d. per 4 cwt. The tax on 
a motor cycle is 22s. 6d., or if a side car is attached £2. For tractors the rate 
is 3s. 6d. per 4 cwt. up to a maximum of £15, Trailers and other motor 
vehicles are taxable at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 4 cwt. Tractors, motor 
lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by farmers and used solely for 
carting the produce of their farms are taxable at half-rates. A reduction 
of 6d. per 4 cwt. is allowed on vehicles of British manufacture. 


The following are exempt from taxation, viz.:—Ambulance motor 
veliicles; those used by manufacturers or dealers for trial purposes; and so 
much of the weight of a motor vehicle used solely for mining purposes in 
the Western Division of the State as exceeds § tons; motor vehicles owned 
by the council of a municipality or shire and used solely for the purposes 
of road construction, maintenance, or repair, on public parks and reserves 
and in cleansing and sanitary services; road making equipment of private 
contractors; trailers and motor vehicles used solely for work on farms; 
trailers owned by farmers and used solely for carting the produce of their 
farms, or owned by timber-cutters and used solely for carting their timber 
from forest to mill. : 
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The tax and registration fee (£1) payable annually for a British-made 
car or light lorry of a type in common use, weighing 25 cwt. is £6 17s. or if. 
the vehicle is of foreign manufacture £8 3s. If registration is effected 
quarterly the tax for four successive quarters amounts to £1 17s, 34d. or 
£2. 5s. 7d. per quarter according to country of origin, and the registration 
fee is £1 for the first quarter and 58. for each subsequent quarter, while 
tegistration ig continuous. ; 


ReaistraTion Furs aND Motor Tax. 


The total receipts from the taxation of motor vehicles and the registra- 
tion and licensing of vehicles, drivers, etc., during each of the last eleven 
years, a8 recorded by the Police Department and the Commissioner of 
Road Transport, are shown below :— 


' Fees for 
| Motor Vehicles ree Total, 


Year. istration 
Tax, ati Tice nes. : 
£ £ £ £ 
1927 «of 1,035,639: 320,388 2,002 1,358,029 
1928 w{ 1,246,424 381,881 2,682 1,630,987 
1929 vf 1,386,565 419,020 3,147 1,808,732 
1930 w{ 1,345,801 406,151 3,194 1,755,146 
1931 eo] 1,201,598 417,804 4,909 1,624,311 
1932 ee{ 1,185,252 421,340 5,135 1,611,727 
1933, wal 1,233,982 436,436 5,351 1,675,769 
1934 sal 1,366,598 486,300 6,110 1,859,098 
1935 eo) 1,527,429 | 626,120 4,701 2,058,250 
1936. «| 1,658,691 597,340 4,557 2,260,588. 
1937 eve| 1,848,321 635,533 5,441 |, 2,484,295 


The rates of taxation in respect of motor vehicles were raised on 1st 
January, 1925, and this was a factor in the increase of revenue from 
£424,900 in 1924. to £867,180 in 1925, Revenue declined during the years. - 
1980 to 1932, but rose thereafter, the previous maximum amount in 1929 - 
being exceeded’ in 1934. The imposition of motor omnibus service license 
fees, viz., £39,493 in 1981, £8,167 in 1934, £8,695 in 1935, and £11,505 in 
1936; and fees, etc., under the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, viz, 
£14,027, £44,546, £52,680, £84,666 and £78,749, respectively, contributed to 
the: revenues in recent years. 


Motor Oxnipus Services. 


The motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Districts 
are subject to provisions of the Transport Act, 1930, and the Transport 
(Co-ordination) Act (see pages 108 and 152). The vehicles, drivers and’ 
conductors are registered annually, and an annual service license must be 
obtained for each service. Where a service would come into competition 
with. vailway or other transport services, conditions may be imposed with a 
view: to, preventing undue competition or overlapping. The registration of 
each. omnibus. is conditional upon fitness, the observance of regulations: 
regarding design and construction, and provision for the safety and comfort. - 
of passengers. Owners of motor omnibuses are required to. insure against _ 
liability by way. of damages in the case of injury to persons or property. | 
The amount of insurance is fixed at £5,000 in respect of each omnibus, but — 
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it may be reduced to £1,000 where there are special circumstances, or 4 
comprehensive policy for £15,000 may be accepted from an owner in respect 
of all his omnibuses. 


‘The annual fee for each service license is fixed with regard to the nature 
and extent of the benefit enjoyed by the holder of the license, the nature of 
the route traversed and the effect on State-owned transport services, the | 
maximum fee being an amount equivalent to £4 for each passenger each 
omnibus is authorised to carry. The fee for experimental or developmental 
or unprofitable services may be fixed at a nominal rate. 


On 2nd November, 1931, the omnibus services became liable to pay special 
charges under the Transport Co-ordination Act ranging up to 1d. per mile © 
or part of a mile for each passenger, or 1d. for each section or part of a 
section included in each passenger’s journey, whichever is the greater. 


Under the Transport Act owners of motor omnibuses for which a license 
was in force at the commencement of the Act were entitled to a service 
license for the existing services for a period of one year without variation 
as to fares or time-tables. For this reason action by the administrative 
authority towards the elimination of overlapping services was delayed until 
the year 1981. Then the maximum fee for a service license was imposed 
where the omnibus service was competing with the tramways. As a result 
a number of owners in the Newcastle district declined to pay the fees, and 
their licenses were cancelled in October, 1981. In the metropolitan district 
the services were maintained until the imposition of additional charges 
under the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act in November, 1931, led to 
the discontinuance of a large proportion of the services. 


In the following year, after the matter had been investigated by au. 
Advisory Committee, the Government decided to establish a number of 
motor omnibus services in the metropolitan district. WVelicles and 
equipment formerly used by private owners were purchased, and the firss. 
service was commenced in December, 1932. At 30th June, 1987, there were - 
38 Government services in the Sydney metropolitan area operating a route - 
mileage of 2632 miles, capital indebtedness to the Treasury amounted to 
£173,595 and 230 omnibuses were registered. The profit realised during the 
year ended 30th June, 1937, amounted to £34,401 as compared with £29,043 
in 1935-36. The revenue in 1936-37 totalled £482,331 and expenditure 
£441,373, including provision for depreciation £87,080, but prior to charg- 
ing interest, exchange and sinking fund £6,557. Bus miles run aggregated 
6,754,588 and passengers carried numbered 32,220,718. 


In the Newcastle district one Government omnibus service was operated 
in conjunction with the tramways prior to 1986-37. At the end of that 
year, however, 8 services were operating a route of 812 miles, the number 
of omnibuses registered being 31. A net loss of £9,333 was incurred 
during 1936-37, after charging to revenue £22,167, working expenses £30,975, 
including depreciation £5,090, and interest, exchange and sinking fund 
£525, Bus miles run totalled 435,236 and passengers carried 1,314,919. 
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Staff employed in conjunction’ with Government omnibuses numbered 
1,262 at 30th June, 1987, 


Particulars of the motor omnibus traffic in the metropolitan district were 
collected for the first time in 1929, and in Newcastle in 1931. A summary 
of the information supplied by the proprietors for the years ended 30th 
June, 1929, to 1987, is shown below. The figures embrace.both Government 
and private services, the Government services in the metropolitan district 
being included for the first time in 1932-33, and in the Newcastle district in 
1986-87, ; 


Licensed Omnibuses at end 

- Ye; Bata {bus | Passengers 

Year, Number | Number | Carrying Miles Run. Carried. | Revenue. | Espenditure. 

in in Capacity. 

; ; Service. Reserve, | (Persons). 

: Metropolitan District. £ £ 
1928-29 «( 480 92 13,665 [16,911,793| 89,845,001) 1,446,876) 1,293,437 
1929-30 eee] 492 132 16,376 |19,227,383| 94,481,982! 1,540,456) 1,256,773 
1930-31 «evel 483 107 17,908 |19,548,162| 92,125,207} 1,357,505) 1,352,649 
1931-32 ave 252 55 7,623 |11,012,921| 48,644,551 624,102} 668,117 
_ 1932-33 eee 295 89 10,561 | 8,896,123) 31,630,012 419,601 437,313 
1933-34 «| 353 58 11,008 |10,993,037) 39,075,930 540,226] 530,760 
1934-36 —s,..| 3375 79 13,878 |11,874,593| 45,096,140 608,993| 691,922 
1936-36 eo! 410 63 14,760 |13,121,316| 51,276,609} 703,028) 665,196 


1936-37 cost 458 67 18,120 |14,607,410! 59,339,097! 818,711! 766,476 


Newcastle District, 
1930-31 tee 83 10 2,551 | 3,113,477; 8,248,000 140,110 139,914 


1931-32 ow) 46 9 1,437 | 1,916,747) 3,758,928 68,270 78,225 
1932-33 ew| 45 7 1,231 | 1,390,957) 2,679,712 48,928 53,350 
1933-34 ene - 46 q 1,333 | 1,844,777) 2,671,246 49,5637 48,323 
1934-35 we 49 8 1,465 | 1,418,638] 2,877,176 52,107 60,372 
1935-36 ...|_ 49 18 1,764 | 1,523,953) 3,276,383 69,871 56,828 
1936-37 veel 62 24 2,100 | 1,773,631] 4,125,104 73,561 78,820 


The number of persons employed in connection with the metropolitan 
motor omnibus services at 30th June, 1937, was 1,708, viz, 56 office 
employees, 1,342 drivers and conductors, 9 inspectors and checkers, and 
301 other employees. The employees in the Newcastle district numbered 
144, of whom 125 were drivers or conductors. 


An analysis of the expenditure of the metropolitan services during the 
year ended June, 1987, shows that management expenses amounted to 
£98,098; operating expenses, including £297,286 for wages, to £451,979; 
repairs and maintenance, imcluding wages, £45,992, to £98,533; deprecia- 
tion to £114,308; and interest to £8,577. In 1935-36, management expenses 
were £92,454, operating expenses £401,585, repairs, etc., £93,356, depreciation 
£72,314, and interest £5,487. 
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Trarric Acctnents. 


The following table shows for various years from 1911 naneulane of 
accidents which occurred in public streets within the Metropolitan Trafic 
District and were reported by the Police:— 


Persous Killed or Injured in Accidents caused by— ~ 

Accidents Total, Number of Persons., 

Year. | in which no Trams. | Motor Vehicles. ” 
persons were 

Injured. Killed, Injured, | Killed. | Injured. | Killed, |. Injured. 
1911 963 10 633 |. 5 130 | 28 L 212 
1921 1,199 10 318 36 792 62 1,616 
1926 7,360 1l 303 144 3,660 187 4,861 
1928 9,399 9 415 185 5,612 212 | 6,881 
1929 10,864 |. 10 374 239 6,243 272 7,299 
1930 8,825 7 335 220 5,627 . 238 6,388 
1931: 6,787 14 483 184 4,492 210 5,371 
19382 4,770 18 433 151 3,928 185 4,817 
1983 1,741 18 255 161 3,240 | 208 . 4,129 
1934 2,341 19 323 173 3,738 228 4,906 
1935 3,008 20 326 19] 3.864 248 5,135 
1936 4,264 12 176 151 3,021 297 5,246 
1937 5,187 7 218 153 3,205 31] 6,115 


The number of persons killed or injured in iram accidents, as shown 
above, does not include accidents due to persons getting on or off trams in | 
motion, though these are included in the total. Until the end of 1935 
persons killed and injured in accidents attributable to pedestrians and 
passengers in vehicles were classified according to the type. of vehicle. 
involved. In 1936, however, 73 persons killed and 1,049 persons injured: 
in accidents attributable to pedestrians and passengers were’ classified: 
separately, hence they are included in the total column only and not in 
the columns for trams and motor vehicles. It is primarily by reason of 
this change of classification that casualties under the heads of trams and 
motor vehicles decreased in 1986. Administrative changes introduced into. © 
the Police Department in September, 1932, have tended to restrict the 
number of reports of accidents received by the police. 

For the years ended 30th June, 1934, onward, statistics of traffic 
accidents on a State-wide basis are agallablé in greater detail.. Thus, the: 
following statement shows for New South Wales the. total number of. 
accidents reported and casualties that resulted therefrom :— 


Casualties in each Area.’ 


Year ended: | Accidents} Metropolitan. Newcastle. Country. Total N.S.W. 
80th June. | reported. ; 


Kliled.| Injured | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured: 


No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No. | No. 


1934 ve] 7,281 | 205 4,356 22 263 92 889 | 319) 5,508 
1935 «| 8,786 | 242 5,064 28 281 | 138 1,141 | 408 6,486 
1936 »| 9,833 | 292 4,848 30 250 | 203 1,342.) 525 6,440, 


1937 «| 11,460 | 303 5,614 27 320 | 213 ; 1,750 | 643) 17;684- 


The deaths per 100,000 of population in 1936-37 were 20.2 as compared. 
with 19.8 in 1935-36, 15.3 in 1984-35, and 12.2 in 1933-34, and corresponding 
ratios for less serious injuries were 286.4, 2429.7, 246.0 and 234.9 respec- 
tively. Though it is not possible to reflect with any degree of’ precision. 
variations in the volume of traffic using the roads, the increase of persons 
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-killed per 1,000 vehicles registered. from 1.41 in 1933-34 to 1.68 in 1934-35, 
‘to 2.07 in 1985-36, and to 2.00 in 1936-87, and of persons injured from 
24.4 to 26.9, to 25.0 and to 28.2, suggests that casualties increased in greater 
proportion than the volume of road traffic. 

The victims of accidents classified according to pedestrians and occupants 
of. vehicles were as follow :— 


Pedestrians. Drivers and Passengers. Prppordon OE Ueneetlany 
Year ended 
30th June, , 
Killed. Injured. Icilled. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
No, No. No. No. .| Per cent. | Per cent. 

1934... eae 121 =. 1,981 198 3,527 37-9 35-9 
19385... ans 161 2,254 247 4,232 39-5 34-7 
1936... rn) 165 1,908 360 4,532 31:4 29°6 
19387... ari 176 2,208 367 5,476 32:4 28'7 


According to an analysis of the causes of accidents, 79.0 per cent. of the 
fatalities in 1936-37 were attributable to human failure, 6.3 per cent. to 
defective vehicles, and 12.2 per cent. to road and weather conditions. 
Fatalities attributable to human failure embraced 41.2 per cent. due to 
driver or rider, 11.3 per cent. due to pedal cyclists, 21.9 per cent. to 
pedestrians, and 4.6 per cent. to passengers, Of causes attributed to the 
fault of driver or rider, excessive speed was responsible for 104 deaths, 
skidding for 19, failure to keep to left 35, overtaking improperly 18, care- 
lessness 30, intoxication 18, and inexperience 14, Determination of the causes 
of accidents is, of necessity, arbitrary, and because there are a number 
of contributory causes in many instances the accidents are recorded under 
more than one heading. The figures quoted are, nevertheless, indicative of 
the relative importance of the various factors involved in road traffic 
accidents. 

The following table shows for 1936-37 the number of accidents in which 


the various classes of vehicles, etc., were involved and the accidents and - 


casualties for which they were responsible :— 


: aaron A iacas Casualties for which responsible. 
Aecidents 
Class. in which Killed. Injured. 
involved.) aumber.| . E2- _ |-————_____ : 
portion. | persons. 7 oa Persons. Serote 
No, Per cent. No. Per cent. No‘ Per céut. 

Car . ian | 7,805 | 4,336 37-9 178 32°8 2,674 34°8 
Lorry and Van ... | 2,894 | 1,532 | 13-4 49 9:0 7124 94 
Motor-cycle, solo wae 802 465 4:0 21 3:9 414 54 
” », pillion ... 219 164 14 20 3:7 287 3:7 
” »  Side-car ... 362 208 1.8 15 2°8 200 26 
Taxi ar ws vol 2,025 861 15 13 2°5 116 15 
Omnibus... site abe 286 96 0:8 2 0-4 52 0-7 
Bicycle ,.. ae .{ 1,605 | 1,060 92 48 8:9 912 11:8 
Tram st an wef 1,134 294 26 1 0-2 80 ld 
Horse Vehicle Se eae 333 153 13 18 31 87 1d 
Horse... wae ae 31 22 0:2 4 0:7 15 0-2 
Pedestrian . 2,217 | 1,756 15:3 131 241 1,704 22°2 
Billycart, Scooter, &e.. 49 45 0-4 3 0°5 44 0-6 
Tram Passenger... fu 305 282 2°5 14 2°6 265 35 
Motor ,, fed ved 70 69 06 17 30 53 0-7 
Other % ne 18 3 ais 1 0-2 3 vs 
Straying Stock .. veal 92 83 0-8 | 6 12 36 0-5 
Other... rr er | 31 3 2 Or4 18 0-2 
Total...) ... | 11,460 | 100-0 | 543 | 1000 | 7,684 | 100-0 
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These figures should be considered in conjunction with the number of 
motor vehicles registered, as shown on page 154. In this respect the per- 
sons killed and injured in 1936-37 per 1,000 vehicles of each type to which 
responsibility was attributed were, respectively, cars 1.0 and 14.7, lorries 
0.7 and 11.0, omnibuses 3.7 and 95.6, taxi-cabs 11.8 and 101.4, and motor . 
eycles—solo and pillion—2.5 and 48.5, and with side-car 2.1 and 27.7, The 
high ratios for omnibuses and taxi-cabs would be accounted for by the fact 
that relatively small numbers of these vehicles are engaged continuously 
in passenger services within densely-populated areas. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION, 


THE social condition of the people of New South Wales is favoured by g 
salubrious climate with abundant sunshine and adequate rainfall for the 
development of varied natural resources from which a plentiful supply of 
food and other necessaries of life are derived. Wages, hours of labour, and 
other industrial conditions are regulated with the object ‘of preserving the 
health of the workers and of enabling even the lowest paid employee to 
maintain a family according to a reasonable standard of living. Family 
allowances are paid for the benefit of dependent children in families with 
small incomes, and pensions for the aged and infirm, and special provision 
is made for the weltare of the unemployed and other persons in need 
of assistance. 


The system of government is based on a broad franchise which embraces 
every adult citizen. The legal system is based on principles which give 
equal status to all citizens. The land laws are designed to promote a healthy 
growth of rural settlement. The railways, being owned by the State, are 
used for national purposes, and the federal tariff laws aim at the 
extension of loca] industries without encroachment upon existing standards 
of industrial employment. Legal restrictions have been placed upon 
gambling, and upon the manufacture and sale. of intoxicating liquors 
aud deleterious drugs, in order to minintise the social evils attendant upon 
poverty and drunkenness, Education is free at both primary and secondary 
public, schools. 


The mildness of the climate enables the people to engage in outdoor 
recreation at all times of the year. Measures for the prevention of sick- 
ness and the encouragement of hygienic conditions of life find their reflex 
in low death rates and-in the decreasing incidence of preventable diseases. 


Pustio Hearty Any Retier SERvICEs, 


The principal State services in relation to public health in New South 
Wales are organised as the Department of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branclics, one 
directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General of 
Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely co-ordinated, 
and the Director-General, who is a medical practitioner and a permanent 
salaricd officer of the Government, is ex officio President of the Board of 
Health. The Board consists of ten members, including five legally qualified 
medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Government. It is the 
executive and administrative authority in connection with the health laws. 
It acts in an advisory capacity towards the Minister for Public Health ard 
the Government, and exercises general supervision in regard to public: 
health matters. The Director-General of Public Health controls the State 
medical services and the State institutions for.the treatment of the sick and 
infirm, and microbiological laboratories in Sydney and Broken Hill. 


The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
‘Government, and are permanent salaried officers, who devote the whole of 
their time to, matters relating to public health, 


Medical officers exercise constant supervision in the metropolitan area, 
in the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle, and in Broken Hill; 
and they visit other localities when required. In every town a local medical 
practitioner is appointed as a’ Government medical officer for the purpose 
of attending to Government medical work, e¢.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, 
ete. : 

9735954, 
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In the Department of Public Health the principal activities are organised 
in special divisions, ¢.g., industrial hygiene, maternal and baby welfare, 
tuberculosis, laboratories, sanitation, and pure food, each in charge of a 
specially- qualified officer. The medical officers of the Departmen} act also as: 
miedical referees in regard to claims for workers con1peusation. 

The Hospitals Commission, under the presidency of the Minister for 
Public Health, supervises public hospitals; and there is a school medical 
service in the Department of Education, 

The most impurtant legislative enactments reluting to public health are 
the Public Health Aet, dealing with public health and sanitation; Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
pure food, and to hospitals; and provisions of the Local Government 
Act which. specify the powers and duties of the municipal and shire coun- 
ceils for safeguarding health in the incorporated areas. The authorities are 
empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious Giseases, to 
regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition or :mprove- 
‘ment of insanitary buildings, to prch:bit the manufacture oar distribution 
ef unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs, (with special powers in 
relation to milk and meat) to regulate the conduct of noxious trades, to 
deal with nuisances, etc. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and’ 
regulations is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to 
the varying conditions of a widely-scattered cemmuuity. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
local authorities, who carry out the functions under supervision of the 
Board of Health as the central controlling authority. Within munici- 
palities the duties are undertaken by the local councils, and outside muni- 
cipal areas they are performed either by the shire councils or by persons: 
or bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Govern-. 
ment there is a Federal Department of Public Health, which discharges 
important functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygiene, ete., and 
conducts research relating to causes of diseases and of deaths, ond to 
methods of prevention and cure. 

The National Health and Medical Researcli Council advises the Com-- 
monwealth and State Governments on health questions generally and 
devises measures for co-operation and for promoting uniformity in legisla 
tion and administration. The membership includes the principal health 
officers of each State, with the Federal Director-General of Health as: 
chairman. 

The services of the State Government, concerned with family allowances, 
widows’ pensions, social aid for unemployed persons and their dependants, 
and other forms of charitable relief, are under the control of the Minister- 
for Social Services, with a permanent officer of the Public Service as: 
Director of Government Relief. A central bureau has been established with 
the object of co-ordinating charitable relief by State or private crganisa-- 
tions in order to prevent fraud and duplication. 

The Child Welfare Department is administered by the Minister for 
Education. 

Old age pensions, invalid pensions and maternity allowances are pyro- 
vided bz the Commonwealth Government. 


GovERNMENT ExprnpiturE on Pubiic HeatrH AND CHARITABLE RELIEF. 


- The expenditure from public revenues on eleemosynary objects in New 
South Wales, including expenditure by the Commonwealth, amounted to 
. £13,105,600, or £4 17s. 9d. per head of population in 1936-37. In addition, 
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large sumis were expended from loans on works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment and on buildings such as hospitals. A comparative statement of the 
principal items of expenditure from revenue during 1931-32 and the last 
four years is shown below. The ‘amounts shown as State expenditure 
‘represent disbursements from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and, iu 
1931-32, payments from the Unemployment Relief and Family Endowment 
Funds, since merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 


Expenditure from Revenue on— 1931-32. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1933-36. 1986-37. 
Public Health— £ £ & & & 
Government hospitals; subsidies to 
hospitals, ete. 727,638 916,730 826,113 804,841 1,027,402 
Mental hospitals and like institutions 594,737 567,249 616,711 666,129 696,935 
Baby health centres, mater: au homes, 
ete... at A7,594 45,305 50,734 55,172 59, 604 
Inspeetion of food, dairies, etc. 17,756 18,456 14,189 14,452 15,830 
‘Medical examination of school children 20,939 20,551 20,727 22, 24.0 24,619 
Administration, medical services, etc. 124,035 127,183 121,275 131,296 189,226 
Other... an ral ees ie 9,614 7,409 8,134 10,894 4,708 
Total bet sia we [1,542,913 1,697,883 1,652,883 1,795,024 1,968,414 
Social amelioration— ” . 
Relief of destitute, blind, aged, ete... 332,623 499,869 352,972 362,439 |. 390,191 
Maintenance of deserted wives, widows 
and children ... Oh it ote 502,674 324,037 315,050 306,832 298,295 
Widows' pensions vee a aoe 645,457 629,764 582,416 558,431 539,623 
Care of aboriginals oie aoe 47,885 49,898 48,301 50,610 50,787 
Unemployment oie oad ae 766,018 85,801 83,900 902,015 1,051,308 
Food reliet’ ue via on «| 5,070,732 | 1,467,953 | 1,076,670 980,760 1,114, 950 
Family allowances woe ees | 1,805,685 | 1,960,972 | 1,898,315 | 1,804,893 1,595,183 
Administration .. {| 329,876" 221,562 223,883 221,400 213,105 
- ‘Homes for pnemployed Trust _ vee 200,000 woe ake a 
Other... oes cas ae 67,245 69,617 61,821 56,410 53,243 
Total... ie 0 .| 9,568,790 | 5,399,478 | 4,593,328 | 5,243,200 5,306,685 
Grand Total (State)... .»{ 11,111,703 7,097,356 | 6,246,211 7,038,314 7,275,099 
Commonwealth— 
Old age and invalid pensions w| 4,276,522 | 4,854,786 | 4,709,580 | 5,192,722 5,684,963 
Maternity allowances .., see aoe 149,870 119,750 130,886 133,055 145,495 
Total (Commonwealth) af 4,426,892 4,474,536 4,840,406 §,265,777 5,830,408 
Grand Total— 
{State and Commonwealth) ...| 15,538,095 | 11,571,892 | 11,086,677 | 12,304,091 | 13,105,557 
& s.d. & s.d. & 3, d. £ 8d. & s.d. 
_Jixpenditnre per head of Bape on 
By State , ate bia 4°95 7 214 3 2 7 °6 213 0 214 3 
By Commonwealth |. ov fad 114 6 114 8 116 9 119 8 2 3 6 
Total... ava on 6041 4 8 6 4 4 2 412°8 417 9 


*Jncludes interest on Treasury advances to Family Endowment Fund. 


Between 1931-32 and 1934-85 there was a decrease of nearly £4,900,000 
“in the expenditure (from revenue) by the State Government on health 
aud relief. The amount expended on food relief declined from £5,070,782 
to £1,076,670 in the interval, and the expenditure on unemployment from 
£766,618 to £83,900. In 1986-37 food relief was issued under more liberal 
conditions, and the expenditure was £1,114,950. The amount spent on 
uneniployinent, £1,051,308, was used, for the most part, to supplement loan 
‘expenditure on relief works. 
The cost of pensions and maternity allowances paid by the Common: 
wealth has increased steadily during the last four years, due mainly’ to 
higher rates paid to those who benefit thereby. 


Socrat Alp Servicer. 


As a means of preventing and relieving distress arising from poverty 
‘or unemployment the Government of New South Wales established (to- 
ward the end of 1987) a Social Aid Service, with the aim not only of 
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yelieving the persons: concerned, but, as far as practicable, of improving 
their health and living conditions and their fitness for employment. 

This social aid system. is a development from the food relief system, 
which in turn had developed from an arrangement whereby charitable 
gocietics, such as the Benevolent Society of New South Wales, in co- 
operation with the State Government, distributed relief to necessitous 
persons, When the onset of depression brought about a rapid increase in 
unemployment the existing charitable organisations were unable to provide 
for all in need -of assistance, and the Government gradually took over the 
function of providing sustenance. 

In the metropolitan district aud the industrial areas of Newcastle, the 
northern coalfields and Wollongong, depots were opened for the issue of 
food relief in co-operation with the State labour exchanges, with definite 
rules in respect of eligibility and scales of relief. In the country districts. 
food relief has always been administered. by the police, and they exercise 
‘a measure of discretion to determine eligibility in the light of personal 
knowledge of the. applicants. : : 

Under the social aid system instituted in 1937 the former food relief 
“depots in the metropolis, Newcastle and the northern and southern coal- 
fields, were converted into social welfare bureaux (operated in conjunction 
with employment bureaux). Welfare officers were appointed to supervise 
social aid in the various districts with the assistance of departmental 
medical officers and welfare nurses. At the same time there was instituted. 
for families in receipt-of social aid a service of medical attention and. 
medicine (on a basis similar to that provided by friendly societies), the 
cost being met by the Government. 

’ Ordinary scales of food relief remained unchanged except for the addition 
of a pint of milk per day for mothers (before and after child birth) and 
for children under seven years of age in families receiving social aid. 
Eligibility for aid was extended by exclusion from family income of a 
considerable proportion of the earnings of children, Provision of supple- 
mentary special foods (milk, eggs and green vegetables) was continued 

“in respect of persons certified as being in need of them. It was provided, 
however, that all such cases must be examined by the departmental medical 

- officers and/or welfare nurses with a view to arranging where possible for 
appropriate medical, dental or other remedial treatment of physical disa- 
bilities. Special diets were provided for indigent invalids or sick persons. 
It,;was provided also that the issue of clothing and boots (formerly made: 
at irregular intervals) should be made twice a year to persons in receipt 
of social aid or part-time relief work. Arrangements were continued 
whereby cases of special distress might be partly relieved by cash payments. 

Measures taken in regard to Homes for Unemployed Trust are described 
later in this chapter, and unemployment relief works and the State Employ- 
ment Exchanges are described in the chapter dealing with employment 
in this volume. 


Eligibility for Social Atd. 
The general conditions precedent to the issue of social aid are (1) the 
applicant must have been unemployed for at least 14 days; (2) he must 
have been registered at a State labour exchange for at least 7 days; and 
(8) he must sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
preceding application did not exceed a certainslimit—known as permissive 
income—which varies according to the number of his dependants. The 
condition as to registration for employment does not apply where the appli- 
_ cant is aged or incapacitated, or an invalid, or a woman responsible for the 
care of invalids or young children. 
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‘The recipient of social aid selects from approved tradets the suppliers 
from whom he wishes to obtain his requirements, and ‘indicates the pro- 
portion of the total value of his food order which he wishes to ‘be allocated 
to the various traders—grocer, butcher, baker and milk-vendor. Orders to 
supply food to a specified value are issued direct to ‘the suppliers. The 
recipient also selects a doctor and chemist from approved lists. Clothing 
and boots ‘as selected by the recipient ‘from standardised lists are obtained 
and distributed by officers of the Social Service Bureaux. 

In assessing the permissive income, the income of all membets of the 
family, except old-age and invalid pensioners, is taken into consideration, 
and the following items are included: Earnings (except where exempt as 
shown below), gifts of money, family allowances, Government charitable 
allowances (except where paid away in rent), rents from property, 25 per 
cent. of amounts paid by boarders, military and war widows’ pensions in 
excess of 15s. per fortnight, other pensions aud similar payments (excluding 
old-age ‘and invalid pensions and maternity allowances). FEainings of eacli 
son, daughter, brother or sister in the household of a recipient of food 
relief are exempt up to 60s. per fortnight if adult or 40s. if under 21 years 
of age. Appropriate exemption is allowed also in respect of earnings by 
the head of the household. 


Old-age and’ invalid pensioners in the household are disregarded in the 
determination of the permissive income limit and the scale of food relief. 
Children under twelve months are excluded in regard to the relief scale. 
Relief on the same scale as for single adults is issued for juveniles from 
the age of 15 years, also for children aged 14 years for whom family 
endownient, or widows’ pension, or similar allowance, is not paid. 


The scales of permissive income and the value of food orders (exclusive 
of special foods) are shown below :— 


ad of Value of anit of Vela ot 
q ncome ‘ood ncome foo: 
Family Uait. por Fort-| Relief per|| Family Unit. per Fort-| Rellof per 
night. poe night. |Vortnight, 
(@) ‘J (@) 
8. ad. 8. s. d 
Single man or woman we 28 15 0 |\Marrled couple, 8 children ... 65 45 6 
Married couple sts 40 28 «0 * a 4children ... 70 51 6 
Pees y 1 child” ane 50 88 0 5 children ... 75 87 6 
oon 2 children... 60 39 6 Each adlitioniat child ae 10 6 9 


— 


(a) Excluding income mentioned above. 


In Broken Hill, Silverton and certain other western towus the scales 
of food relief are higher than those shown in the foregoing table. 


The following statement shows the number of recipients and their 
dependants for whom food relief was issued in June of each of the last 
five years, and in March, 1988; also, for the purpose of comparison, the 
nuntber of men engaged in part-time employment on relief work at-these 
dates :— 


Tune, June, '| June, June, June, March, 
Particulars. | 1033, | oss. | ‘103s | 1936. | 1937, | 1938, 
: i 
Food Relief— . ; 
Recipients .., -se.| 83,151 | 28,759 | 25,531 | 24,988 | 30,135/ 30,811 


! Reerpients and dependants 192,777 | 62,341 | 54,802 | 58,680 | 71,615) 74,255 
Relief Workers— : 
Patt-time ... < ...| 34,229 | 75,648 | 72,373 | 55,770 | 24,976) 19,943 
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The decline in the number of persons in receipt of food relief in the 
twelve months ended June, 1984, was due partly to a general improvement. 
in employment but mainly to the transfer of a large number .of men to 
part-time employment under a scheme known as emergency relief work, 
which is described in the chapter “Employment” of this Year Book. Be- 
tween June, 1934, and June 1936, the number of recipients of food relief 
and their dependants declined by nearly 8,700, and the part-time relief 
workers by nearly 20,000, During 1986-37 the number of part-time relief 
workers declined by 30,800, and the transfer of some of these men to food 
relief caused an increase in recipients pending arrangements to provide 
work for those available for employment. 

Tt has been the practice to increase the relief at Christmas time. At 
Christmas, 19386, a cash payment equivalent to a food order for one week 
and a half was paid from a grant by the Commonwealth. At the time of 
‘the coronation of His Majesty King George VI, and at Christmas, 1937, 
the State Government granted each recipient of food relief a cash payment 
equal to one week’s food order. 


TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. 

Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are numerous 
throughout the State. ‘There are private hospitals which. are owned by 
private persons and conducted as business enterprises; public hospitals 
which ave maintained by the State, or by. the people resident in the districts 
‘in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance of subsidy from the 

public funds, or by charitable organisations; special hospitals, State and 
-private, for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments ; and a State 
lazaret. 

‘The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
“sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
‘.medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, and optometrists are required 

to register with a board established for each profession under statutory 
‘authority. At the end of the year 1937 there were on the registers 3,895 
medical practitioners, 1,471 dentists, 2,142 pharmacists, and 608 optometrists. 
There were, in addition, 871 dealers in poison, and 8 persons licensed, under 
an Act relating to drugs, to manufacture opium and other dangerons drugs, 
and: 57 to distribute them. 

Nurses also are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration 
Act, 1924, and amendments. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., 

‘general, mental, midwifery, and infants’, In the case of midwifery nurses, 
registration must be renewed annually. The number of registrations at 
. Bist December, 1937, was as follows:—General nurses 9,474, midwifery 
5,805, mental 1,063, infants’ 82. Information is not available as to the actual 
number of nurses, as many are registered under more than one classifica- 
ction, 

Special arrangements are made to provide for the treatment of sickness 
“and accident in sparsely populated districts. The Government subsidises 

medical practitioners with a view to encouraging them to practise in 
outlying bush settlements.’ Usually the subsidy is the amount necessary to 
bring their earnings to a certain sum. 

Two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association and the Country 
Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in country localities. A 
local committee supervises the work of the nurse in each district, pays her 
expenses and fixes charges for her services, etc. Persons in necessitous 
‘circumstances ate exempt from the payment of the fees. Both these 
organisations have arranged for the maintenance of cottage homes in a 
number of remote localities. The cottages serve as residences for the 
nurses and as accommodation for patients in cases of emergency. 
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The District ‘Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the Bick, 
gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 

Ambulance transport services for sick and injured persons are sneiee 
by a board, incorporated in 1919.° The board delimits certain districts for 
cami nistrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally: by the contributors to its fund. Ambulance cars of special desigti 
are used, and those in the metropolitan district have been fitted with 
appliances for transmitting and receiving radio messages to and fronr 
headquarters in Sydney. Plans have been formulated for an ambulance 
air transport service, 

Private Hospitals. 

A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord» 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, as amended by the Nurses 
Registration Act, 1924. The legislation applies to all establishments in 
which a charge is made for treatment, except those maintained or subsi- 
dised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy. Act or the Inebriates 
Act. The licenses are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that 
every private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved 
by the Board. Licensees are required to comply with regulations as to 
structure, management, and inspection. ; 

At 81st December, 1937, the private hospitals numbered 596, viz., 229 
in the metropolitan district and 367 in the country, and the total nitntibier 
of beds available was 5,468. The classification of the hospitals and their 
accommodation, according to the nature of the cases received, are shown 
in the f following statement :— 


Private Hospitals, : Number of Beds. 
Medical, . Medical, . 
District. Surgical, Bdlieal Lying- | otal Surgleal, Modan Lying: | srotay 
an f in, . an me in. : 
Lying-in. Surgical. Lying-in. Surgical. : 
No. No. No. | No. No. No. No, | No. 
Sydney bis see 90 37 102 | 229 1,83) 760 410 | 3,001 
Country es ya 188 13 166 367 1,639 154 674 | 2,467 
Total ... i 278 5a 268 596 3,470 914 | 1,084) 5,468 


The number of private hospitals was 659 in December, 1929, when there 
were 285 in Sydney and 374 in the country. The number rose gradually 
to 707 in 1934, then declined to 635 in 1935. In 447 hospitals the 
accommodation at the end of 1987 did not exceed 10 beds, in 104 there 
were from 11 to 20 beds, and in 45 hospitals there were more than 90 beds.’ 


Public Hospitals. 

Institutions for the care of the sick are classed as public hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, viz., a convalescent hospital in the metropolitan 
area, the Sanatorium for Consumptives at Waterfall, the David Berry 
Hospital at Berry, and the hospitals attached to the asylums for the infirnr 
at Newington, Lidcombe and Liverpool (see page 187). The Prince Henry 
Hospital, formerly a State institution known as the Coast Hospital, was 
incorporated under a board of directors in August, 1936, and brought 
within the purview of the Hospitals Commission. 

Some of the public hospitals are under the gis of religious denomina- 
tions, and are conducted by religious communities who own. the establish- 
ments or by committees nominated by subscribers. They are open to persons 
of all creeds, and the majority of them receive a subsidy from the State. 
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By the Publie Hogpitals. Act, passed. in 1929 and-amended in 1984, 
provision has been made: for: a. systematic ‘organisation of the publie 
hagpital services. The Act is administered by the Hospitals .Commiasion, 
which is: constituted by the Minister for Public Health as chairman and 
four other members ‘appointed by the Governor.. One of the members is 
yice-chairman, exercising powers and authorities delegated by the chairman. 
Members other than, the chairman and. vice- chan men are remunerated 
by fees. 

The public hospitals are classified in two main groups, according to the 
schedules of the Act. One group, termed the “incorporated hospitals,” 
consists entirely of suburban. and. country hospitals incorporated by 
the Act. The second group, known ag “separate institutions,” includes the 
large general hospitals in or around the metropolis; the Newcastle ‘Hos- 
pital; the hospitals for women, children, tubercular cases, convalescents, 
ov incurables; the dental hospital; the hospitals conducted by religious 
organisations; and a few country hospitals, 

Lach incorporated hospital is managed by a board of directors elected 
trientially by the subscribers, or appointed by the Governor, on recom- 
mendation of the Cotamission. A person who contributes as member of a 
contribution: scheme or otherwise, except by way of payment for relief, an 
amount of at least ten shillings is deemed to be a subscriber for the year 
in which the amount is paid; also persons nominated by firms or associa- 
tions who contributed to the funds of the hospital, the number of nominees 
being fixed according to the amount contributed. Persons who render 
meritorious service to a hospital or contribute £10 in one sum may become 
life members. 

The Act defines the liability of patients to pay a reasonable sum for the 
cost of hospital services and such sum is recoverable in the courts of law, 
though destitute persons may uot be refused relief by reason only of 
inability to pay therefor. Jf authorised by the Commission, portion of 
a hospital may be set aside for paying patients, who may contract for 
private or intermediate accommodation. 

It is the duty of the Hospitals Commission to inspect the hospitals 
which receive or apply for subsidy, to report to the Government as to the 
amount of State aid required to meet the needs of the hospitals, to deter- 
mine which hospitals shall be subsidised, and the amount of subsidy to be 
paid to each institution. Under certain conditions the Commission may 
exercise special powers to close or amalgamate incorporated hospitals with 
a view to effective and economical administration, or to authorise the board 
of a hospital to provide accommodation for the treatment of infectious 
diseases, or convalescent or incurable cases, or to define the functions and 
activities of a hospital. 

Moneys appropriated by Parliament for the assistance of hospitals are paid 
into the Hospital Fund administered by the Commission for distribution 
amongst the hospitals. The amount transferred from consolidated revenue 
to the fund in each year since the Public Hospitals Act was brought into 
operation in November, 1929, is shown below. The transfers since 1931 
represent the proceeds of the State lotteries (see page 222). 


Year ended June. | Amount. | Year ended June. | Amount. 
1930... .. | 840,500 |) 1984... ws. 705,238 
1931 ... see «| 433,527 1935 ... ae «| 606,181 
1932 ... was --| 520,892 1936 ... sea 661,809 
1933 ... a6 »-| 710,000 1937 ... | 892,300 

: ! 
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,' The.amounts shown .in the table do not represent the total Government 
expenditure on hospitals, being exclusive of the cost of State institutions 
and of sums granted or advanced to hospitals for buildings or equipment 
as indicated by the accounts of the hospitals (see page 172).: 

In: 1936-37 ‘the amount of £853,293 was distributed in 175 institutions, 
viz., £541,115 to 81 metropolitan institutions and £312,178 to 144 in the 
country districts. The largest subsidies to metropolitan hospitals’ were 
Prince Henry £107,267, Sydney £74,575, Royal Prince Alfred £90,248, Royal 
North Shore £44,729, Royal Alexandra for Children £42,000. The Bene- 
volent Society of New South Wales was allotted £24,000 for three institu- 
tions, and subsidies were granted to tlie Women’s Hospital, Crown-streét, 
£13,500, and the Royal South Sydney £11,500. St. George District Hospital 
received £20,185 and Balmain £9,500. Subsidies to institutions outside 
the metropolitan area included £41,637 to Newcastle, £20,400 to Broken 
Hill, £10,260 to Cessnock, £7,850 to: Kurri Kurri Hospital, and £5,750 to 
Wallsend Hospital. The hospitals conducted by religious organisations 
were subsidised to. the extent of £47,488, viz., £35,000 to five institutions 
in the metropolitan district and £12,483 to eight in the country. 


Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 
the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
treated are shown below :— 


Beds. 
Ont-Patlente, 
Patients 
Year ended June. Hospitals. Number treated in 
Number | Occupied. Hospital. ; 
Avallable. Daily Number, | Attendances, 
Average. 

1931 oe ads 170 * 6,610 142,548 443,676 1,164,613 | 
1932 ven a 172 * 6,481 , 146,361 481,170 1,315,491 
1933 ee tee 174 : 10,160 6,896 154,083 532,416 1,211,985 
1934 tee in 173 10,953 7,588 169,243 576,548 1,491,196 
1935 ase we 173 11,781 8,069 181,097 503,689 1,458,344 
¥936 to aay 172 12,223 8,621 199,484 563,918 | 1,602,863 


* Not available, 


- The patients treated in the hospitals included 52,321, or 26.2 per cent. 
of the total, for whom no charge was made. Their average stay in hospital 
was 16.1 days, and the average of all patients was 15.8 days. 


In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to which 
the foregoing particulars relate, there were 2,147 beds in the State hospitals, 
at the asylums for the infirm (see page 187), the Waterfall Sanatorium, 
and the David Berry Hospital. The average number of beds occupied per 
day was 1,978, and 7,380 patients were treated during the year 1936. 


The receipts of the public hospitals (exeluding State institutions) 
amounted to £1,919,554 in 1935-36, State aid, £880,184, represented 46 per 
cent. of the total, and consisted of subsidies £664,090, grants £175,008, and. 
loans £41,086.- Patients’ contributions £414,979, or 22 per cent., have in- 
ereased in each of the last four years. The contributions paid while in. 
hospital do not constitute the total payments by patients, as many of them, 
pay also in the form of systematic or other contributions; The amouvit of: 
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systematic contributions, which represented 12 per cent. of the receipts in 
1935-36, was nearly twice the amount received in 1932-33. Salaries and 
wages absorb half the expenditure on maintenance. Loan receipts, which 
are included in the figures, amounted to £123,495 in 1935-36, and this sum 
was expended during the year on buildings and equipment. Particulars 


relating to receipts; expenditure, ‘and funds in the last five years are shown 
in the following statement :—- . 


Hospital Contribution Funds. 
Systematic contribution schemes have been organised in respect of a 
- number of public hospitals. 
Tor the hospitals in the metropolitan area a joint scheme, the Metro- 


Receipts. 
: i 

Year ended State Ald. j 

7 une. : Pubeore: Gyatematic Patients’ eas : Total 

‘ ribu- vontribu- cher. 7 
oe Subsidy. Bennboua: tons. tio BS: : ‘ pOreIDIN: 
Equipment. ; 

’ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1932 12,312 | 500,512 | 185,959 93,823 | 276,709 | 145,330 | 1,223,645 
1933 104,274 | 688,232 | 192,947] 117,864 | 294,989 71,032 | 1,469,338 
1934 210,787 | 629,497 | 215,278 | 133,315 | 365,575 77,157 | 1,631,609 
1935 203,655 | 617,248 | 222,068 | 198,099 | 370,816 55,507 | 1,667,393 
1936 216,094 | 664,090 | 247,665 | 233,640 | 414,979 | 143,086 | 1,919,554 

Expenditure. Funds at end of Year, 

Tae Maintenance and Expenses. 

Yer Jed ; 

‘Tune Bulldings: |) ‘total Accounts Invested, 
Salart Expenditure] Debit | *Pveste 
and Other. Total. quip ment. Braids Bialaca: 
Wages. 

. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1932 618,766 | 530,975 | 1,149,741 | 110,870 | 1,260,611 | 477,175 | 690,185 
1933 591,484 | 555,611 | 1,147,095 | 190,711 | 1,337,806 | 224,051 | 644,231 
“1034 621,377 | 564,516 | 1,185,893 | 224,506 | 1,410,399 | 181,789 | 739,168 
“4935 | 679,090 | 668,977 | 1,348,067 | 140,611 | 1,488,678 | 282,277 | 745,942 
~ 1936 «| 740,093 | 741,862 | 1,481,955 | 414,810 | 1,896,765 | 319,708 | 680,003 


_ politan Hospitals Contribution Fund, was established in July, 1932, and 
incorporated on 15th August, 1983. It absorbed an industrial contribu- 
~‘tions scheme already operating in connection with the Hospital Saturday 
’ Fund, a charitable organisation, which for many years had been collecting 
. subscriptions and donations for the hospitals. Contributors to the Metro- 
‘politan Fund pay at the rate of 6d. per week (minors 3d.), and this entitles 
- them to certain hospital benefits in respect of treatment in private as well 
- ag public hospitals. During 1937 the scheme was extended to enable 
~members to contribute at higher rates for increased benefit. From its 
- inception to 80th June, 1937, an amount of £559,320 had been disbursed 
for hospital benefits. ‘The income received during the year 1936-37 was 
: £226,483, and an amount of £200,680 was paid as benefit, and £21,704 as 
administer ative expenses. 

In the country many individual igattale have organised a systematic 
contribution fund, and benefit is provided by each fund for treatment of 
contributors and dependants in other hospitals as well as the institution 
to which the fund belongs. 
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Particulars regarding the operations of the funds in the years ended 
June, 1985 and 1986, are shown below :— - 


Metropolitan Fund. Country Funds. 
Particulars, ; 

1934-85. | 1935-86. | 1084-35. | 1935-36. 

No. No. ‘No. No. 
Contributors at 90th June (approximate) ... .| 156,204 | 201,000 | 128,521 | 149,145 

Contributors and Dependants for whom Benefit 

was Paid . wee va vis sas ...{ 23,900 | 31,000 | 26,966*| 31,388* 

£ £ £ £ 
Tncome .., eee oe ae Si ive ...| 125,201 | 175,426 | 162,285 | 187,448 
Expenditure—Paid to Hospitals aud Convributors| 106,343 | 148,008 | 140,708 | 177,283. 
Administrative im ee v| 12,894 | 16,421 | 18,478 | 21,518 
Total 5 “ee £) 119,237 | 164,429 | 159,186 | 198,801 


*Exclusive of contributors treated in hospitals other than that to which the particular fund belonged... 


TREATMENT or ComMUNICABLE DIsEasEs. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make- 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The- 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persous, and goods arriving from oversea. 
ports. 

Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever;.. 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis,. 
puerperal infection, typhus, yellow fever, cholera, pulmonary tuberculosis, . 
encephalitis lethargica, aud undulant fever, must be notified to the Board 
of Health. Cases of bubonic plague are rare; no case has oceurred since’ 
1923, 

Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis the majority are treated at the Prince Henry Hospital,. 
or at an infectious diseases hospital at Lidcombe, which is a State institu- 
tion. Country cases are acconmmodated in special wards of the loca! 
hospitals. 

The: following table shows the notifications of the various diseases in 
1921 and later years. Particulars relating to the deaths and death rates are 
shown in the chapter relating to Vital Statistics :— 


1937, 
Disease, 1921. | 1981, | 1936, Metro- Hunter | Broken Other 
Bistrict.| Distriet,| District,| Disttiete,| Tth 

Typhoid Fever... wd $49 | 340] 182 33 7 23 55 118° 
Scarlet Fever “te [1,060 | 4,447 | 3,939 | 1,625 72 142 754 | 2,493. - 
Diphtheria... tse v-{ 6,854 [4,432 | 7,064 | 2,377 468 9] 1,401 | 4,256 . 
Infantile Paralysis vee| 184 | 108 22 48 2 te 20 7Q : 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 30 30 11 7 1 1 8 17 
Encephalitis Lethargica ...J + 20 7 4 2 vial 3 9° 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis ...) 1,240 | 1,588 | 1,372 | 1,319 87 20 363 | 1,779. 
Leprosy... see oes 2 2 3 1 aes wa 2 3 
Bubonic Plague ... see 2 | aay wa er _ ae ees ots 
Puerperal Infection ...) *| 319 | 326) 172 10 2 57] 242 
Typhus Fever... oii] 6 1 4 2 oes a 2 4 
Undulant fever... eh. cat t4t - 1 i ae a 2. 


*Notiflable since 16th August, 1920. “| Notifiable since Ist April, 1926, 
t Notifiable since 13th August, 1937, 
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: Leprosy.. 

Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1888, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers. was not made until 1890. In 1937 three persons were admitted, and 
four died, and one was discharged. There were 14 inmates in the lazaret 
on 31st December, 1937, viz., 10 males and 4 females, Their birth-places 
were--—New South Wales 8, Western Australia, England, Malta, Pacific 
Islands, Straits Settlements and China 1 each. The cost of the lazaret 
during 1937 was. £4,042, or £268 4s. 4d. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis hag been notifiable throughout the-State since 
1st March, 1929. During the year 1987 the notifications numbered 1,779, 
viz., 1,319 in the metropolitan sanitary district, 87 in the Hunter River 
district, 20 in the district of Broken Hill, and 358 in the remainder of the 
State. 


A vemarkable reduction, in the. mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected as a result of measures for the protection of the milk and food 
supply, the supervision of immigration, a stricter regulation of conditions 
of employment, and improved. methods of medical treatment, Nevertheless, 
tuberculosis causes about 44 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales, 
and while so many new cases occur in each year there is pressing necessity 
for organised efforts to control the disease. 


A. special division of the Department of Public Health has been formed 
to co-ordinate measures for the cure and prevention of the disease, to regu- — 
late the admission of patients: to: institutions, to arrange for the after-care. 
of those discharged, ete. 


Institutions for the care of tubercular cases have been established by: the 
Governments of the State and the Commouwealth, and others are assisted 
by State subsidy. As far as practicable the cases. are graded for admission 
to. the.sanatoria, The Waterfall Sanatorium contains 400 beds for patients 
in the intermediate stages of the disease, and an auxiliary hospital 
with 120 beds for advanced patients is located at the Prince of 
Wales (Repatriation) Hospital. Both these are State Government institu- 
tions. The Commonwealth controls two institutions for returned 
soldiers with accommodation for 142 patients. The Queen Victoria Homes 
at Thirlmere and Wentworth Falls, with 108 beds for patients in the early 
stages, and three sanatoria administered by the Red Cross Society with 
1389 beds, are subsidised by the State Government. There are 8 beds in the 
R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook and about 40 beds in private hospitals. 


The: Waterfall Hospital is the largest of the sanatoria. The number of 
patients under treatment during 1937 was 900, and there were 399 in the 
hospital at the end of the year. The cost of maintenance in 1936 was: 
£82,701, equal to £85 per occupied bed. 

A village settlement for tubercular cases was opened at Picton Lakes in 
May, 1929, It. was founded and is maintained by public subscription and 
admission is arranged by the Department of Public Health. There are 19 
cottages for married patients and two hostels for single patients. The 
number of residents at the end of 1937 was 79, viz., 23 patients and 56 
dependants. 


With the object of checking the. spread of tuberculosis, dispensaries have 
been opened for diagnosis and the examination of patients and the super- 
vision. of those who are not under. treatment in. an institution.. There are 
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three dispensaries in Sydney: One was opened in 1912 by the-National As-. 
sociation for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption (now known as the. 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, of New South Wales). The others are 
attached to the Royal Prince Alfred and the Royal North Shore Hospitals 
respectively. There is a dispensary also at the Newcastle Hospital. Medical 
advice ig given to patients at these clinics, and nurses visit their homes 
and instruct the inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venoreal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place: them- 
selves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are: required to notify 
all cases to’ the. commissioner appointed under the Act. It is: not con- 
sidered, however, that notification is fully effective. Treatment by 
unqualified. persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in 
connection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified 
medical practitioner. 

There are ten clinics in operation in the metropolitan district, of which 
nine are established at. public hospitals. Free treatment is provided at 
other subsidised hospitals, drugs and instruments being provided by the 
Government.. Special wards for these: cases have been opened at the 
Prince Henry (formerly Coast) Hospital, and at the Newington: State 
Hospital, and there is an isolation block at the Royal. Prince Alfred 
Hospital. 

The notifications during the year 1987 numbered 5,612, of which 4,994 
cases were notified in the metropolitan area and 294 in the Newcastle 
district. About 79 per cent. of the cases were notified by public hospitals 
and clinics. 

Piisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment iv 
lock hospitals attached to the gaols, in terms of the Prisoners Detention 
Acts, 1908 and 1918. Such prisoners may be detained even after the: 
definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer as free from 
disease. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, the cases of venereal 
diseases treated in the gaols numbered 90, including 45 cases treated but 
not subject to the Act, and orders for detention in the lock hospitals were 
obtained in the cases of 86 men and:9 women. 


TREATMENT or Menta Dtszases. 

Tho law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898 as amended in 1984. Its provisions apply mainly 
to those who may be certified as insane and: incapable. of managing their 
affairs, but voluntary patients may be received. Insane persons may be 
admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified medical practitioners, 
either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of two 
Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of custody of. insane 
persons brought before the Justices if they can give: a satisfactory assur- 
ance that. proper care will be taken of them. Persons found to be insane 
by proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be 
admitted. to mental hospitals upon the order of the Judge. 
Voluntary patients may be received with the consent of the Inspector- 
General into: hospitals for the insane and licensed: houses, but may not 
be detained. for. more than: seven. days. after written notice is- given by the 
patient of hig intention or desire to leave. 
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The influx, of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under 
the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. 

’ The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under’ 
his care only at the written request of the patient. 

Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at the Sydney University, where: 
a chair of psychiatry has been established. 


Mental Hospitals. 


The Government has set apart a number of institutions for the recep- 
tion and treatment of insane persons, and private institutions may be 
licensed for the purpose. Licenses may be granted also for the reception 
of a single patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take 
charge for profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental 
cases, including reception houses, etc., for their temporary accommoda- 
tion, are subject to inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental. Hos- 
pitals, With his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released: 
on leave, or they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake 
to care for them. Official visitors may be appointed tor every hospital aud! 
reception house, one being a medical practitioner and one a police magis- 
trate or barrister-at-law. Two or more of these visitors, one being a” 
medical practitioner, visit these institutions at least once a mouth, and! 
they are empowered to hold inquiry at the request of a patient or his: 
relatives or friends, and, if satisfied by the certificate of two psychiatrists,. 
may discharge the patient. 

There are ten Government mental hospitals, at one of which there is also: 
a hospital for criminal ingane, and two private institutions licensed to 
receive mental patients. Under an arrangement with the Government of: 
South Australia, patients from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital 
in that State, the cost of their maintenance being paid by the Government 
of New South Wales. 

-The number of mental patients under cognisance as being of unsound 
mind on 30th June, 1937, consisted of 5,469 males and 4,866 females im 
mental hospitals and licensed houses in New South Wales; 4 men and 4 
women from tlis State in South Australian hospitals; and 400 men and 
410 women on leave from the institutions, The total number of persons’ 
under cognisance, exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1901 
is shown below :— i 


Number of Mental Patients. | Proportion per 1,000 of Population, 
At 30th June, 
Males, Females. | -Total. | Males. | Females. | Total, 

1901* 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75 3°26 
1911* 3,810 2,573 6,383 4:97 3°18 3°75 
3921 4,510 3,432 7,942 4°21 3°33 3°78 

— 193l 5,346 4,357 9,703 4°12 3°47 3°80: 
1932 5,467 4,459 9,926 4°18 3°51 3°85 
1933 5,514 4,619 30,133 4°21 3°60 3°90. 
1934 5,590 4,787 10,377 4-21 3-71 3°96 
19385 5,731 4,959 10,690 $°28 3°80 4°04 
1936 5,846 5.172 11,018 4°34 3°92 4°13 
1937 5,873 5,280 11,153 4°32 3:96 4°14 


* At 8lat December. 
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The proportion of the population under official cognisance as mental 
cpatients is increasing. Iu order to ascertain the general rate of insanity 
amongst the population it would be necessary to take into consideration 
the patients treated in their homes and those suffering from mental dis- 
orders in a form which does not warrant certification as insane nor 
compulsory detention in a mental hospital. 


Voluntary patients may be admitted to mental hospitals and a psychiatric 
clinic has been established for those suffering from the milder forms of 
mental and nervous disorders. During the year 1936-37 the number of 
resident patients under treatment at the clinic was 986, and there were 
246 in the institution at 30th June, 19387. Outdoor treatment is provided 
also. Voluntary patients are treated at the other mental hospitals, and 
the total number resident at 30th Juné, 1937, including those at the 
-psychiatric clinic, was 459, viz., 228 males and 281 females, Psychiatric 
‘clinics have been established at a number of general hospitals. 


A charitable organisation, the After Care Association, assists in the 
rehabilitation of discharged patients, and has established a small hostel 
for women discharged from the mental hospitals. 


Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseases are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 
Provision to facilitate admission to reception houses, voluntarily and 
otherwise, is contained in the Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1934. The 
number of persons under observation and care at the reception houses in 
1936-87 was 2,075, and 1,881 were transferred to mental hospitals. At the 
State Penitentiary at Long Bay 67 persons were under observation during 
1936-37, and 16 were sent to mental hospitals. 


The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals in 
‘various years since 1901 are shown below :— 


Admissions, Re-adinissions, 
Year 
ended 30th June, 

Males. Fomales. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
1901* 387 309 696 77 75 152 
1911* 674 387 1,061 113 73 186 
1921 vant 622 1,333 115 106 221 
1931 724 600 1,324 124 120 244 
1932 684 575 1,259 129 99 228 
1983 674 609 1,283 96 113 200 
1934 645 616 © 1,261 129 132 261 
1935 731 666 1,397 13t 117 248 
1936 754 689 1,443 139 155 - 294 
1987 629 566 1,195 130 147 277 


* Calendar Year, 


Of the admissions and re-admissions in 1986-37, natives of New South 
Wales numbered 978, England 166, Ireland 84, Scotland 37, other British 
countries 195, foreign countries 57, and in 5 cases the nationality was 
unknown, 


During 1936-37 the deaths numbered 633, or 6.1 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges inelided 455 persons, or 4.4 per cent., 
‘who had recovered, and 170, or 1.7 per cent., who had been relieved. 
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The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1936-87 was 24s. 4d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 20s. 3d., the balance being derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 


Annual Cost of Maintenanoe per Patient per week. 

Yoar Coat of 

ended 30th Banta: i . 

sae Patients, To Btate. Contributions, Total. 
£ a. da. a. d. a. d 
1921 512,797 23 10 3.3 27 1 
1929 658,755 24:1 411 29 0 
1931 613,665 21 0 46 25 6 
1932 541,957 18 2 3 10 22 0 
1933 532,277 16 7 4 3 20 10 
1934 - §22, 682 16 5 3.11 20 4 
1934 583,150 18 3 3 10 22°41 
1936 638,308 19 7 311 23 6 
1937 669,646 20 38 4 1 24.4 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1937, salaries and fees. 
amounted to £446,327 the cost of provisions, stores, etc, was £155,421, 
fuel, light and water, £28,601; and niiscellaneous items, £44,297. In addi- 
tion, farm products to the value of £15,380 were grown and consumed at 
the institutions, and a sum of £71,565 (not chargeable to maintenance of 
patients) was expended on new works. 


Dear-Mutism axp BLINDNESS. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1988, was 982, equivalent to one person to every 2,649 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,413 or 
one pérson in every 1,840. A classification according to ages is shown 
below :— 


Per 1,000 of 
Deaf Mutes. Blind Persons. Population, . 
Age Group. 

Males. | Females Total. | Males. | Females.) Total. ane Blind. 
14 years and under ...| 120 76 195 | 41 32 73 26 10 
15-39 years ... w| 288 236 519 135 81 216 “50 21 
40-64 4, ae wef 121 106 227 289 151 440 34 “66. 
65 years and over ..: 14 25 39 359 321 680 25 | 4:37 

Not stated .., be 1 1 2 3 1 4 eee sed 
Total .., w| 639 443 982*| 827 586 | 1,413* 38 54 


* Including 5 males and 6 females who were blind deaf mutes. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
‘subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses 
‘are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. ‘The 
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Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and. provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for 
deaf mutes aré conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies, at Wara- 
tah for girls and at Castle Hill for boys. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1923 and its amendments make provision for 
the care and maintenance of State wards and for the supervision of chil- 
dren in foster homes and in institutions, for protecting children from ill-' 
treatment and neglect, for preventing their employment in dangerous 
occupations, and for regulating the adoption of children and their employ- 
ment in- public performances and in street trading. Special courts, called 
Children’s Courts, are maintained to deal with offences committed by or 
against children, and to. adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 


Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and Children’s Acts of 1901 and amendments. 


The State pays allowances under the Widows Pensions Act to assist 
widows to maintain their children during the years of dependency, and 
family allowances are paid under the Family Endowment Act for the upkeep 
of children in families with limited means. 


In legal disputes regarding the guardianship of infants, the Supreme ~ 
Court, or in certain cases the lower courts, may make orders az to the 
custody and. as to access by either parent, having regard to the welfare of 
the child. In such cases the mother has equal rights with the father as to 
guardianship, in terms of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1934, 


The Notification of Births Act of 1915 requires that in proclaimed 
districts the health authorities must be notified within thirty-six hours of 
the birth of a child. In this manner cases in which advice or assistance 
is needed are brought under cvgnisance. A federal law authorises the 
payment of an allowance to mothers, to assist in defraying the expenses 
incidental to childbirth where the family income is within a certain 
limit. 

The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the Liquor Act prohibit the 
use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to them, 
and the Public Instruction Act requires children between the ages of 7 
and 14 years to attend school regularly. The employment of children in 
factories and in industrial apprenticeship is subject to laws which are. 
discussed in the chapters relating to Factories and to Employment. 


Maternity Allowances. 


' The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, came into 
operation on. 10th October, 1912, to provide for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. The allowance 
was reduced to £4 in July, 1931, and payment was restricted to cases whero 
the income of the claimant and her husband (or in the case of .a posthumous: 
or ex-nuptial child, the income of the claimant). did not. exceed £260 during 
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tho preceding twelve months. In October, 1932, the income limit was fixed 
at £208. In August, 1934, it was provided that the allowance would be 
payable where the income did not exceed £208, plus £18 for each otheér 
child under 14 years of age in the family up to a maximum of- £299, and’ 
the allowance was increased by 5s. for each such child up to a maximum 
of £5, From September, 1936, to January, 1988, the income limit ranged 
from £221 to £321 according to the number of children in the family, and 
‘the amount of allowance was £4 10s., where there was no other living child 
under 14 years of age, and £5 in other cases. In January, 1988, the 
income limits were increased by £26 to £247 and £338, respectively, and 
the rate of allowance was increased to £7 10s, for the fourth and each 
subsequent child. Up to this date only tle children of the claimant were 
taken into account in determining the income and the amount of the 
llowanee. An amending Act of December, 1987, prescribes that dependent 
ehildren of her husband by a former marriage be taken into account. 


Fayments arc made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one 
allowance only is payable in the ease of plural births. The allowances may 
be paid only to women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in 
the Commonwealth, and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal 
natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands, 


The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :-— 


Claims passed for Payment. 
Amount of Limit Crarainatng ] 
Year ended June. Income Limit. “births 
| Allowance. fagaroeinaty. No. Amount. 
£ £ No. £ 

1921 5 No limit. 54,620 56,378 281,890. 
1929 5 3 53,310 54,275 271,375 
1930 —~ 5 Pr 51,230 52,335 261,675 
1931 5 » 50,530 51,660 258,300 
1932 4 260 45,230 36,569 149,870 
1933 4 { ae \ 44,400 31,699 | 126,740 
1934 4 208 42,740 29,960 119,750 
1935 4to5 208 to 299 43,150 30,354 130,886 
1936 .| 4 to 5 208 to 299 44,650 30,463 133,055 
1937 | 45 t05 221 to 312 47,195 31,086 145,495 


. While the allowances were payable without regard to parents’ income, 
the number of claims passed for payment usually. exceeded the number of 
confinements. This was due mainly to the fact that still-births were not 
included in the number of confinements, though maternity allowances were 
payable in respect of the births of viable children. After the income limit 
was imposed the proportion of claims dropped below 81 per cent. in 
1931-32, and with further restriction in respect of income it was 70 per 
cent. in the next three years. Notwithstanding a mitigation in the income 
limit where there were elder children in the family, the proportion deelined 
to 68 per cent. in 1985-36, This may be attributed in part to a higher pro- 
portion of first births amongst those which occurred in that year and for 
such families the income limit remained at £208; and in part to an 
improvement in the financial circumstances of the families so that a greater 
proportion were excluded by reason of the income limit. 
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The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to 30th June. 
1937, numbered 1,177,946 and amounted, in- the aggregate, to '£5,750,000 
approximately. 


Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preventab!e 
causes the Government has established baby health centres in various parts 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. 


A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each. 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of, 
mothers and children when necessary. 


In December, 1937, there were 172 centres, viz., 52 in the metropolitan. 

area, 17 in the district of Newcastle, 4 in Broken Hill, and 99 in other 
country districts. During the year 1987 the attendances at the centres 
numbered 748,267, and the nurses made 70,172 visits to cases within the 
area served by the centres. 
‘ The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the’ 
welfare of mothers and children. The society provides premises in two 
localities in the city for use as baby health centres, day nurseries and 
free kindergartens, and conducts three training schools, where nurses may 
receive post-graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. <Asso- 
cintions of medical practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations 
and institutious for children are affiliated with the Society. 


Seven day nurseries have been established in the metropolis by the 
Sydney Day Nursery Association. Mothers who work outside their homes 
may leave their children at the nurseries during the daytime. Food, cloth- 
ing aud medical care are provided, and at three of the nurseries there 
are nursery schools, The charge is 6d. per day. 


In the outlying country districis nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing. 
Association at 58 centres give assistance to mothers and advise them as to 
the feeding and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s Health 
Scheme conducts four travelling baby health clinics. The Society for 
Crippled Children assists such children in the matter of surgical treat- 
ment aud in vocational training. 


Adoption of Children. 


Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent 
adoption of children wpon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris- 
diction. Application to the court may be made by adopting parents 
or by the Minister of Public Tustruction on their behalf. If over 12 years. 
of age, the child’s consent to adoption is necessary, unless the court dis- 
penses with it owing to special circumstances. 


An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. Application. for orders of adoption 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers. 


_ The number of children adopted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act during 19387 was 938, Ato, OSs x) 
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Desertea Children. 


In cases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children’ 
Acts, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
to ex-nuptial children the father may be ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. In certain cases mothers may be required to. contribute 
towards the support of their children. 

For disobedience of or non-compliance with orders under these Acts 
offenders may be fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the 
value of their work while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders. The period of 
imprisonment is limited to one day for every 4s. due and an offender may 
not be detained for a longer period than twelve months. 

Legislation has been enacted to provide for reciprocity in respect of 
orders for maintenance between New South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 

The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Courts during the year 1937 :— 


Applications for Orders. Non-compliance with Orders. 

Casea. Case Order | Defend- nee 

Order Order with- obeyed ant drawn 

made. | Tefused. | drawn. subse- im- or dis- 

quently. |prisoned. missed. 
Wor maintenance—Wife «| 1,285 388 798 1,559 297 851 
Child 488 75 93 770 119 311 

for expenses incidental to. birth 

of illegitimate child 178 16 30 22 ll 10 
Total .| 1,951 479 921 2,351 427 1,172 


Children under State Supervision. 

The function of supervising the children under the care of the State 
is. exercised by the Child Welfare Department. The cost of the. depart- 
mental services, which do not include widows’ pensions nor family allow- 
ances, amounted to £404,567 in the year 19387. The annual expenditure 


‘during the last six years is shown below :— 


Year. 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Payments | Thstitu- 
. tions, sel: Total 
Bont = | Gnenoir | Homes, | Salaries. | jenegus, | Expendh 
own etc. 
homes. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
..-| 107,069 | 273,278 | 33,136 81,377 | 30,754 | 525,604 
98,846 | 231,824 | 36,920 | 69,315 17,436 | 454,341 
93,626 |223,298 | 47,204 | 69,286 | 16,380 | 449,794 
90,145 | 219,910 | 46,902 | 69,263. | 13,553 | 439,773 
88,913 } 218,198 | 35,946 | 73,382 | 15,596 | 432,035 
88,800 |205,779 | 37,080 | 79,153 | 14,266 | 425,078 


Contribu- 
tions 
by 


Parenty, 
and other 
Revenue. 


£ 
17,227 
19,560 
17,014 
19,742 
20,651 
20,511 


et 
Expendl- 
ture, 


£ 

808,377 
434,781 
432,780 
420,031 
411,384 
404,567 


The decline since 1932 has. been due partly to. a decrease in the 
of children under supervision and partly to a reduction in the 
maintaining’ those who are boarded out. Only a relatively small 
is contributed by parents and relatives. 


number 
cost of 
amount 
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In the following statement is shown a classification of the children under 
the supervision of the Child Welfare Department in various years: since’ 
1911 :— 


Classification. 1911. 1821. | 1931, | 1935 1986, 19387, 
Boarded out, ad-|] 
opted. or appren- : 
State wards< ticed Rey ; ‘) 6,054 4,056 4,057. 3,934 
In depots, homes} 4,677 5,439 ! . 
or hostels eas 230 236 243 237 
Juvenile offenders ta State in- 
stitutions or shelters oh 1,0C9 563 607 543. 
Children boarded-out with own] ; 

' mothers: ... .| 4,453 | 11,462 | 11,184 | 10,030 ; 103082} 9,681 
In licensed foster homes eee 559 290 382 309 295: 320 
In licenced institutions a 263. 689 | 809 910 1,187 1,162° 

Total ... Des ».| 9,952 | 17,880 | 18,668 | 16,104 | 16,421 | 15,877 


These figures do not include the children on probation from the Chil- 
dren’s Courts or from institutions who numbered 1,834 at 31st December, 
1987, nor children licensed for employment in theatres or for street trading 
uuder conditions which are described later. 


State Wards. 


The State wards are orphans or children who by reason of parental 
neglect or unfitness for guardianship or other cause have to be removed 
from the control of natural guardians. Where practicable, these children 
are boarded out with approved foster parents until they are 14 years: of age. 
The maximum number of children under the care of one guardian is three, 
except in cases of families comprising a greater number, brothers and sisters 
being placed usually in the same home. The children are supervised by 
salaried inspectors, whose efforts are supplemented by honorary. officers. 
‘Women inspectors visit infants placed apart from their mothers, and all 
such infants in the metropolitan area must be submitted to medical exami- 
nation every fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 


The children may be apprenticed with suitable employers under terms of 
indenture which prescribe a wage payment and pocket-money on a specified 
scale. The wages are banked to the credit of the apprentices and one-third 
of the accumulated amount is paid to them on completion of apprentice- 
ship, the balance remaining at interest till age 21 is attained: The majority 
of the girls are apprenticed in domestic service, and the boys to farmers, 
orchardists, and artisans in country districts. 


The children boarded out as State wards in December, 1937, consisted of 
2,817 boys and 1,854 girls, of whom 185 boys and 146 girls had been adopted 
or boarded without subsidy, 61 boys and 87 girls were apprenticed, and 49 
boys and 14 girls were in occupations and their earnings were being supple- 
amented by subsidy. 


State wards awaiting placement with suitable guardians and those who 
for various reasons may not be boarded out or apprenticed’ are accommo- 
dated in homes. maintained by the State. The number in these homes: in 
December, 1937, was 237, of whom 188 were girls. There is a fatm home 
at Berry where the older boys may be trained for rural work and: arrange- 
ments are being made for a domestic science school for girls, 
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The foregoing figures regarding State wards do not include 548 delin- 
quent children in State institutions for delinquents, or children in shelters 
where they are accommodated temporarily pending transfer to an institu- 
tion or release on probation. 


Delinquent Children. ; 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for the: 
treatment of delinquent children. 


Leniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young’ 
offenders, and a large number are released after admonition, or on pro- 
bation, committal to an institution being a final resort. The children 
brought before the courts are classified into distinct groups, according to 
the special treatment they require, consideration being given to the 
character of the child and the circumstances surrounding the committal 
of the offence, the home environment, the character of the parents, and the 
nature of their control. In the metropolis there are shelters for the 
temporary detention of boys and girls. 


Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years.) They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. The Child 
Welfare Department exercises control of delinquent children committed 
to State institutions and undertakes supervision of those released on 
probation by the Children’s Courts. 


' The State institutions for delinquent boys are located at Mittagong, 
Gosford, and Yanco, and industrial schools for delinquent girls at Parra- 
matta and La Perouse. The Riverina Welfare Farm at Yaneo is the 
principal institution for training the boys in rural pursuits. Under certain 
conditions children may be conimitted to approved institutions established 
by the religious organisations. 


At 31st December, 1987, there were 427 boys in the three institutions 
and 17 in the Metropolitan Shelter, and there were 92 girls at Parra- 
matta and La Perouse, and 1 in the metropolitan shelter for girls. A 
hostel has been opened for former inmates of the girls’ industrial schools. 
to provide accommodation for them when out of employment. 


ee Relief of Children of Deserted Wives, ete. 


An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to 
the maintenance in their own homes of children whose mothers have 
been deprived of their husbands’ support through desertion, illness, in- 
firmity or imprisonment. Relief in this form is granted also in respect of 
ex-nuptial children. The rate of contribution since January, 1938, has 
been 10s. per child up to a maximum of £3 10s. per week per family. Where 
old-age or invalid pension is received the limit is £4, including pension. 
Relief is not payable by the Child Welfare Department for children whose 
mothers are qualified for widows’ pensions, but assistance is given in 
respect of the children of widows who are not eligible for such pensions, 
such as those qualified to receive invalid pensions provided by the Common- 
wealth Government. 


- In 1987 contributions were paid by the Department to 5,018 mothers for 
the support of 9,681 children. © 
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Children in Foster Homes. 


The lavy regarding the reception of children in foster homes (other 
than State wards boarded out by the State) prescribes that such 
places -must be licensed if one or more children under 7 years are 
received. No person, without a written order of a court, may receive 
a child under 7 years of age to be maintained apart from its mother in 
consideration of the payment of money. The payments must be by periodical 
instalments, and the instalments may not be paid for more than four weeks 
in advance, nor exceed the sum of 80s, per week. 


The number of foster homes licensed in 1987 was 244, and the number 
of children 642. During the year 222 were discharged to their parents, 
15 were transferred to the control of the Child Welfare Department, 1. 
died, 84 were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 382() 
remained in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Children in Charitable Institutions. 


In addition to the State homes and other institutions for children 
administered by the Child Welfare Department, there are institutions con- 
ducted by religious bodies aud other organisations where children are placed 
by their guardians in preference to being boarded out under the Stata 
system. Some of these receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children ‘under the age of 7 years are received must be - 
licensed as foster homes under the Child Welfare Act, as shown above. 
In a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of the children, 
but usually they are maintained by the oramnisations which conduct the 
establishments. 


Some of Ae institutions provide temporary accommodation for children 
in need of medical care or holiday. Amongst these is the Stewart House 
Preventorium, at Curl Curl, for weak, ill-nourished children of the public 
schools, The Far West Children’s Health Scheme maintains a seaside 
home’ at Manly for children of the western districts, and provides medical 
services for childrén in that sparsely settled area. 


At the end of the year 1986 there were 4,517 children in these charitable 
institutions, and there were 837 in the State institutions, such as homes 
for delicate children, industrial schools, and shelters. Particulars of the 
children in the various kinds of institutions are shown below:— 


Metropolitan. Country. Total, 
Institutions, - 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Total, 
Lying-in Homes sea aes ef 11 10 ll 6 22 16 38 
Benevolent Asylums ae we { 11 12 10 1 21 13 34 
Orphan Asylums_.. 378 | 494 | 827 | 779 | 13,205 | 1,278 | 2,478 
Neglected and Delinquent C Children’s 
Homes—State ais sa 338 | 227) 524 20] 557 | 247] 804 
Other... £06 | 583 64 58} 570) 641 |1,211 
Tustitutes for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 95 96 53 36 | 148 | 132] 280 
Infants’ Homes a we} 154 84 63 50 | 217 134 | 351 
Other Charitable Institutions sh 719 716 3 alt 82 76 | 158 
Total .. 4. —...| 1,267.] 1,582 | 1,555 | 950 | 2,822 | 2,632 | 5,354 
I 
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Mentally-deficient. Children. 


Experience obtained by the medical inspection of school children indi- 
cates that about 1 per cent. require special tuition on account of sub-normat 
intelligence. For this purpose special classes have been established in the 
public schools, and ‘a residential school at Glenfield. This consists of four 
cottages and administrative buildings, and there is provision to increase the 
number of cottages to eight, if required. In each cottage accommodation 
is provided for 32 children. The site occupies 110 acres in a healthy 
locality, near Liverpool, and the buildings are connected with the metro- 
politan water supply and electricity systems. 


’ State wards who are mentally deficient are accommodated in two homes 
under the control of the Child Welfare Department. At each home there 
js a school with a special staff. 


Medival Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspection of school children, under the control of 
the Principal Medical Officer of the Department of Education, is conducted 
by a staff consisting of 13 medical officers, 9 dentists, 13 nurses and 8 dental 
assistants. 


It is the aim of the School Medical Service that every child be examined 
at least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance, ie., 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In the metropolitan area an annual 
visit of inspection is made to nearly every school for the examination of 
the children in the first-class and those whose thirteenth birthday oecurs in the 
year. Outside the metropolitan area a triennial visit is paid to schools. 
Oculists visit schools in outlying districts, and carry out eye refractions, 
and prescribe glasses where necessary. 


The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years 1934 to 1936 :— 


1934. +. 1935. 1936. 


Number examined ne ise ie .. 44,107 47,430 51,083 

Wumber reviewed aed .» 27,981 24,677 24,529 

Percentage of those gxaintnad: fitted for ; 
defects (medical and dental) .. sits 36.0 35.6 37.6 


School dental service is provided by nine dental clinics. In addition to 
general examinations dental treatment is provided for children aged 7 and 8 
years in the metropolitan district and from 6 to 9 years in country schools, 
and emergency work is undertaken for children of all ages. The number of 

children treated during 1986 was 15,408, treatment being completed in 88 
per cent. of the cases. 


The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting achool chil- 
dren ; the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers’ 
Colleges; lectures ‘to pupils of high schools and to parents, and the medical 
examination of children brought before the Children’s Courts and those 
under the care of the Child Welfare Department. A child guidance clinic 
was established as part of the school medical service in 1936. Special inves- 
tigations are carried out into problems affecting the welfare of children, 
such as goitre, crippling, mental deficiency, and stammering. 


The expenditure on the school medical and dental services in 1986, 
exclusive of administration, was £20,516. 
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Employment of Children, 


In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. There are two 
classes of employment in which children may not be employed unless licensed 
under the Child Welfare Act, viz., in public theatrical performances and in 
street trading. 

Theatre licenses may be issued in respect of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit. The 
licenses may be rescinded at any time upon sufficient cause being shown. 

Street trading is defined as hawking, singing or performing for profit, or 
any like occupation conducted in a public place. Boys under 12 years and 
girls are not allowed to engage in street trading, and the boys under 16 
years must be licensed, and are required to wear a metal arm-badge whilst 
trading. 

Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten- 
dance of licensees under 14 years of age. Boys between the ages of 12 and 
14 may trade between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and boys over 14 years 
of age, between 6 a.m, and 10 p.m. 

Particulars relating to the licenses iaguad: during the last six years are 
shown below:-— 


Street Trading Licenses Granted to Boys. 
Theatre : 
et) eoaeuedy Under14| 14 t016 

ae vente of age.| years of age. Total. 
1932 770 629 704 1,333 
1933 TTT 508 633 1,041 
1934 673 402 449 851 
19385 440 673 390 963 
1986 710 1,103 551 1,654 
1987 650 1,482 461 1,893 


‘With few exceptions the street trading licenses were issued to newspaper 
vendors. The licenses are issued half-yearly, therefore the number issued 
each year is approximately double the number of boys licensed. The num- 
ber of licenses current at the end of 1937 was 708. 


CHarItaBLe INSTITUTIONS AND Societies. 

In addition to hospitals for the treatment.of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and for children, The State maintains four asylums, 
others are maintained partly by State aid and partly by private contribu- 
tions, and a few are wholly dependent on private aid. 

Three of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. After 
the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the work 
of three of the institutions was changed considerably, so that they are 
used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. They con- 
tain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases, and a hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases 
has been erected in the grounds of the institution at Lidcombe, 

The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1937 
was 3,149, The average cost per inmate was £50 4s.; receipts from various 
sources represented £12 5s, per inmate, so that the net cost to the State 
was £37 19s. In the hospitals attached to the three institutions 5,876 cases 
of illness were treated during 1987—males 4,644 and females 1,282—and at: 
the end of the year 1,534 patients remained under treatment. 
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In 1936 there were 189 charitable institutions in New South Wales, and 
the total number of inmates under care during the year was 31,485, includ- 
ing 15,718 children. The discharges numbered 20,204, and the deaths 1,274. 
The number remaining at the end of the year was 10,007, viz., 3,201 men, 
1,452 women, and 5,854 children. A classification of the institutions in 
which the children were resident is shown on page 185. The receipts of the 
institutions amounted to £924,213, including the cost of State institutions 
and State aid to other establishments, £561,537, and the expenditure 
amounted to £915,548, 


A number of societies are active in. the matter of charitable relief, e.g., 
casual aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck 
relief, ete.; and in many suburbs and country towns benevolent societies 
have been formed for the relief of local distress. Collections for cnaritable 
purposes are subject to regulations in terms of the Charitable Collections 
Act of 1984, and charitable organisations are required to be registezed, 

In 1936 statistical returns were supplied by 227 societies, the receipts of 
which amounted to £368,104 and expenditure £353,462. : 


The aggregate receipts of the charitable institutions and societies 
amounted to £1,292,317 in 1986, and the expenditure to £1,269,010. These 
included particulars of the State charitable institutions (except hospitals); 
the Child Welfare Department, the baby health centres, and the Aborigines 
Protection Board. 


The following is a sone statement of the receipts and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies since 1911. The particulars 
do not embrace all “registered charities,” but only those permanently 
engaged in charitable or benevolent work :— 


Year ended 31st December— 


Particulars. 
ton, | oat, | 1981. 1934. 1035, | 1986, 
Receipts— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Stata Aid... ou. | 192,941 | 663,044) 839,016] 702,717/ 703,197} 698,86] 
Sulmerptions: Fees, ate 78,786 | 229,547) 319,731) 385,881) 386,190) 423,740 
Other .., a ...| 67,519 | 68,363) 137,049] 121,442] 140,893) 169,716 
Total ...] 339,246 | 965,954] 1,295,796! 1,210,040) 1,230,280] 1,292,317 


Expenditure— 


Buildings and Repairs; 21,063 | 41,771] 4J,61]] 52,598} 70,358 12,592 
Maintenance, outdoor 


relief, Salaries, Wages} 993,460 | 871,475] 1,202,709| 1,092,648) 1,095, 141| 1,105,267 
Other ... | 18,142 | 39,871) 65,780) 69,656 ~—-G4,678| 91,151 


Total —...| 825,665 | 952,617] 1,310, tC0) 1,214,902) 1,230,172 1,269,010 


Financial- aid from the State represented 54 per cent. of the totak 
receipts in 1936. It included moneys provided by the State in respect of 
the governmental activities mentioned in the paragraph above the table. 


Protection of THE ABORIGINALS: 

The protection of the aboriginal aatives of New South Wales is the 
function of a Board consisting of the Commissioner of Police and other 
members, up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 

A number of reserves has been set apart for aboriginals in various 
localities, where dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the form 
of food and clothing is supplied when necessary. 
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Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 
years, and schools have been established fur their exclusive use. The Board 
may assume control of the children and appreutice them, or place them in 
a training home. The Board controls a training home for girls at Coota- 
mundra, and a home for boys at Kinchela, on the Macleay River, A home 
for young children is maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ 
Mission with assistance from the State. 


Certain particulars of aboriginals in the State are collected each year. 
The number recorded as at 30th June, 1987, included 849 full bloods and 
9,754 half-castes, as well as a number of quadroons and octoroons. Of these 
2,623, including 278 full bloods, were in regular employment; and 3,518 
‘others, of whom 206 were full bloods, were living in supervised camps. 
The number of aboriginals entnnerated at the census of 1933 is shown in 
the chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
1936-37, amounted to £58,940, including £44,766 for general. maintenance, 
£4,925 for purchase of stores, £8,482 for educational purposes, and £767 
for medical attention and other services. An amount of £982 was 
received ag revenue from sales of products raised on the reserves. The 
net expenditure during the year was £57,958. 


Disrosat or THE Dead by Cremation, 


Until 1925 the only method of disposal of the dead was by burial, but a 
erematorium was established at Rookwood in May of that year. In 1937 
there were four crematoria—three in the metropolitan district and one in 
Newcastle. 

The provisions of the law dealing with cremation are contained in the 
Public Health Act. 

The number of cremations during the last ten years is shown by the 
following table. The number in.1987 represented 13.3 per cent. of the total 
deaths in the State :— 


Year, | Males. ) Pemales.| Total. | Year. Males. | Females.| Total, 
1928 236 164 400 || 1933 tue eae 858 589 | 1,457 
1929 341 212 553 || 1934 on wee{ 1,087 846 | 1,933 
£930 ove om 498 294 702 | 1935 ss ..{ 1,868 | 1,049 ) 2,417 
1931 re | 507 366 | 873 | 19386 ae we} 1579 | 1,192 | 2,771 
1932 623 467 | 1,090 | 1937 tee «| 1,897 | 1,450 | 3,347 
{ \ 
Pensions. 


In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, for the per- 
manently invalided, for persons incapacitated during war service, for the 
dependants of deceased soldiers and sailors, and for widows with dependent 
children. Provision is made also for superannuation in most sections of 
the Government services, and for certain employees of local governing 
bodies. Several of the banking companies and other firms have made 
arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 


 Old- -age pensions are payable to women aged 60 years or over, and to 
men aged 65 years or over (or 60 years in the case of men permanently 
incapacitated). In order to qualify for a pension the claimant must hava 
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resided in Australia for a continuous period of twenty years, though 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of 
residence do not involve disqualification. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, “in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before.the age of 8 years or have resided in. Australia continuously for 
twenty years. 

Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens, Asiatics (except 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and of New Zealand, 
are disqualified. 

A pension is not payable to any person who is adequately maintained by 
relatives, z.¢., father, mother, husband, wife, or children, either severally or 
collectively, nor if the net value of his property, ex¢lusive of his home, 
exceeds £400, nor if his income exceeds a prescribed limit, viz., £84 10s. per 
annum since September, 1937, 

The amount of pension at maximum rate is subject to reduction so that 
the pensioner’s income, together with pension, will not exceed the limit 
stated in the following table. It is reduced also by £1 for every complete 
£10 of the pensioner’s property (exclusive of his home) in excess of £50, 
or £25 where both husband and wife are pensioners. In assessing the pen- 
sioner’s income: certain items are not included, viz.:—the value of susten- 
ance or food relief granted under laws relating to unemployment relief; 
wages received under emergency or intermittent relief work in lieu of 
sustenance or food relief; benefits from friendly societies, trade unions or 
provident .societies; allowances under Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
ale ; and gifts or allowances from husband, wife, father, mother or 
children. 


Maximum Limit of Income 
Date. Rate of Pension |(including pension) 
Per annum, Per annum, 
£ 8B, £ os, 
1901, August... * xe 26 640 52 0 
1916, October ax oer 82 10 68 10 
1920, January or aes 39 «0 65 #0 
1923, September... eee 45 10 78 #0 
1925, October vet os 562 0 84 10 
1931, July... tee wa 45 10 78 0 
39 «(0 
1982, October vee ate to 71 #10: 
45 10 
1933, October eae iis 45 10 78 #0 
1935, July... te +0 46 16 79 6 
1936, September... ie 49 8 81 18 
1937, September... saa 52 «(0 84 10 


In October, 19838, the maximum rate of pension was fixed at 17s. 6d. 
per week, and became subject to review in each year in accordance with 
the rise and fall in the cost of food and groceries as indicated by the retail 
price index numbers compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician for the 
six capital cities of Australia for the twelve months ending 31st March, 
the maximum to be not less than 17s. 6d. nor more than £1 per week. 
Under this arrangement the maximum rate of pension was raised to 18s. as 
from 4th July, 1935. By another amendment of the law in September, 
1936, current pensions were increased by 1s. a week, and the scale for 
adjusting the rates was liberalised so that the rate for-a.full pension might 
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not fall below 18s. a week; and pensions generally would have greater pur- 
chasing power according to the index.numbers. Twelve months later the 
maximum rate was restored to £1 a week and the provisions of the law 
yelating to the variation of the rate according to price index numbers were 
‘repealed. 

In the case of a permanently blind person, pension may be paid at suclz 
a rate (not exceeding the maximum rate) as will make his income, plus. 
that of his wife, together with the pension, equal to an amount not exceeding 
£227 10s. per annum, 


If a pensioner is an inmate of a public benevolent asylum, or remains in 
a public hospital for over twenty-eight days, he receives an allowance 
of 6s. per week instead of a full pension. If the pensioner had applied. 
for a pension before entering the institution, the Federal Government also 
pays to the institution an allowance up to 14s. per week for his maintenance, 
but such allowance is not made in respect of a pensioner who was an inmate 
when he applied for a pension. 


The following statement shows, in respect of old-age and invalid pensions, 
the applications received in New South Wales, the number of pensions 
‘current, and the average rate and total liability in recent years in com- 


parison with similar information for 1911-12, the first year of Commonwealth 
contre] :— 


| Estimated — 
Year Pensions current in New South oer Estimated | . Annual 
ended New Wales at 30th June, 30th June Annual | Liability per 
30th Claine. = Liability, head of 
June. | | as at 30th | Population, 
Males. Females. Total, Max. | Average. June, as at 30th 
} June, 
Old-age Pensions. 
s.d. 8. d £ s. d. 
1912 , 4,763 13,639 16,029 29,668 ,;10 0|9 7 734,526 8 7 
1921 5,727 16,033 23,004 39,087 | 15 0 |14 1 | 1,428,258 13 7 
1929 7,702 23,401 31,183 54,584 | 20 0 |19 1 2,710,734 2110 
1931 | 12,814 28,003 37.029 65,032 | 20 0 \19 1 | 3,226,872 25 3 
1932 | 11,625 30,098 39,769 69,867 | 17 6 |16 6 | 2,996,266 23 3 
1933 7,884 30,851 38,256 68,807 | 17 6 |15 8 | 2,804,958 21 =s7 
1934 9,898 31,548 39,584 71,182 | 17 6 |16 J0 3,116,672 22 5 
1935 | 10,615 32,890 41,762 74,652 | 17 6 |16 10 | 3,260,712 24 8 
1936 | 11,611 34,345 43,907 78,252 | 18 0 |17 4 | 3,529,214 26 6 
1937 | 11,238 35,806 45,965 81,771 19 0118 4 ' 3,895,086 28 11 
Invalid Pensions. . 
s.d. 8. d. £ 8. d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 2,273 4,827 10 0 9 9 121,836 1 6 
1921 3,278 7,016 8,371 15,387 15 0|14 9 588,588 5 7 
1929 4,652 | 10,486 13,480 23,966 |.20 0|19 7 | 1,220,908 9 10 
1931 6,383 12,148 15,948 28,096 20 0] 19 6 | 1,425,996 li @ 
1932 6,025 13,025 16,930 29,955 17 6}]17 O |1,326,988 10 3 
1933 6,066 13,474 17,255 30,729 17 6:| 16 6 | 1,815,236 |. 10 1 
1934 6,322 14,616 18,735 33,351 17 6|17 ©O | 1,473,940 ll ¢ 
1935 7,138 15,362 20,160 35,522 17 6 | 16 11 | 1,562,704 ll 5 
1936 7,317 16,074 21,523 37,597 18 0|17 6 |1,702,402 12 9 
1937 7,379 ' 16,637 22,533 39,170 19 0! 18 8 ! 1,875,588 13 11 


At 30th June, 1937, the number of peusioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,412, and the annual liability for their 
pensions at the rate of 5s. 6d. or less per week was £20,192. 


The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 30th 
June, 1987, represented respectively 80.3 and 14.5 per 1,000 of population, 
ag compared with 31.6 per 1,000 and 12.2 per 1,000 in the Commonwealth. 
“The number and proportion of pensioners have varied appreciably with each 
“imerease or decrease in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
‘which a pensioner may hold without disqualification. 
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The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1987, was £18,998,793, of whicli 
£18,827,636 were paid as pensions, including payments to pensioners in 
benevolent asylums and hospitals, aud £171,157 to public benevolent asylums 
and hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners. In addition the cost of 
adininistration was approximately £118,851. 


The amount of pensions, etc., paid in New South Wales during 1936-37 
was £5,684,968, including £45,990 to asylums and hospitals. 


Widows’ Pensions, 


Pensions are payable to widows in terms of the Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1925-1932. A widow is not qualified to receive a pension unless she was 
domiciled in New South Wales at the date of her husband’s death, is resid- 
ing in the State at the date of her application for a pension, and has been 
so residing continuously for a period of three years, and (except in cases 
noted below) has wholly or mainly dependent upon her for support a child, 
Stepchild, or child legally adopted before her widowhood, who is under the 
age of 14 years. If a child is suffering from mental or physical disability 
or possesses special scholastic ability the age liniit is 16 years. 


A widow without dependent child may be granted a pension if she is at 
least 50 years of age and in destitute circumstances, or if on the death of 
her husband she is left unprovided for—the pension in the latter case being 
limited to the period of six months after the death of her husband. 


A pension may not be paid to any widow if she is receiving any other 
pension or allowance exceeding the amount of pension which, if otherwise 
qualified, she would receive under this’Act; nor if she or her children, 
individually or collectively, own property exceeding £1,000 in value—apart 
from their dwelling, furniture and other personal effects. 


_ The maximum rates of pension were £1 per week for the widow and 10s. 
for each eligible child until February, 1938, when they were reduced-to 17s. 
6d. and 8s, 9d. respectively, aud they were restored to £1 and 10s. in October, 
1937. Pension at maximum rates is reduced by £1 per annum for each £1 of 
the widow’s income in excess of £39 per annum. In assessing the widow’s 
Income it is deemed to include any pension or allowance under any other 
- Act; the earnings of the widow or her children under 14 years of age from 
personal effort; 5 per cent. of any real or personal property of the widow or 
her children which produces less than 5 per cent. per annum, except the 
house in which they reside and the furniture and personal effects therein; 
and any payment tor the children’s maintenance or education from any 
estate, ete. 


The widow’s income is deemed to include also 50 per cent. of the earnings 
of unmarried children over 14 years of age residing with her, and 25 per 
cent. of the earnings of unmarried children not residing with her. In special 
circumstances, however, the whole or part of such earnings may be disre- 
garded. Her income js not deemed to include sick allowance or funeral 
benefit from any society, nor money received under an insurance policy on 
the destruction or damage of property. 


_ Pensions are not payable for any period while the pensioner resides 
“out of New South Wales, except during occasional absences during which 
her family or home is in the State. Pensions are terminated on the mar- 
riage of a pensioner or on the date she becomes qualified to receive an 
‘old-age or invalid pension under federal legislation, On the death of a 
widow the guardian of her children is entitled, with the Minister's approval, 
to receive the pension payable in respect of them. : 
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The number of pensions granted and the amount of pensions paid during 
each of the Jast six years are shown below:— 


Pensions Paid. 


Year. Phil 

ranted. Per Head of 

Amount. | population. 
No. £ a. d. 
1930-31 en ie 6,661 620,258 49 
1931-32 Pr ste 7,218 638,970 5 0 
1932-33 wo ays 7,180* 618,685 4 9 
1933-38:t Sd we 8,433 529,764 4 1 
1934-35 ae sits 8,268 532,416 4 1 
1935-36 Ue ie 8,168 558,431 4 2 
1936-37 ve wen 8,108 539,623 4 0 

* Estimated. 


The ummber of original claims granted during 1986-87 was 1,261, the 
total number of pensions, including renewals, granted was 8,108, and the 
average amount authorised was £71 19s. 6d. per annum. The pensions are 
subject to review from time to time throughout each year, and may be 
varied in amouut or suspended or cancelled in cases where the widow’s. 
vircumstances have changed since issue or previous review. 


The decline in the annual cost of pensions since 1931-82 Kas been due 
largely to a reduction in the maximum rates in February, 1933. The 
annual payments are affected by variations in the number of fortnightly 
pay-days, viz., 27 in the years ended June, 1933 and 1986, 25 in 1933-34 
and 26 in the other years. 


War Pensions. 


War pensions are granted by the Commonwealth Government upon the 
death or incapacity, as the result of war service, of members of the naval 
or inilitary forces. 


The number of war pensioners as at 80th June, 1987, was as follows :— 


New South Wales, Commonwealth. 
War Pensioners. 

. Average Average 

Nnmber of ‘ _| Number of | po. f 
Pansloners: | ale haa Ponslcuata: lech tly 

: | £3. d. £ os. d. 
tneapacitated Soldiers : ny, Bee 25,971 2-1 3 77,076 119 3 
Dependants of Deceased Soldiers oer ia 9,260| 2 8 8 29,422 Yad oa 
Dependants of Incapacitated Soldiers... 46,687 | 010 5 145,308 | 0 9 9 
Total 4. a unl 81/918 1 4 6| 251,806] 1 3 3 


At 80th June, 1937, there were 81,918 war pensions current in New 
South Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,605,986, 


In addition to war pensions, a system of service pensions was introduced 
in January, 1936, and for -ex-service men aged 60 years or over, or per- 
mantly unemployable by reason of physical or mental incapacity, or suffer- 
ing from pulmonary tuberculosis. Claimants for these pensions are. not 
required, as in the case of war pensions, to establish the fact that their 
disability arises from war service. The service pensions current in New: 
South Wales at 30th June, 1987, consisted of 1,450 to members of the, 
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forces at an average rate of £1 11s. 7d. per fortnight, 443 to widows or 
wives, average rate £1 8s. 9d. per fortnight, and 576 to children at the rate 
of 5s. per fortnight. The annual liability was £79,875. The total number 
cf service pensions in the Cominonwealth was 8,489. A service peusion is 
not granted where income or property exceeds a certain limit. 


The amounts paid i in New South Wales during 1936-37 were war pensions 
£2,634,894 and service pensions £66,565, the corresponding amounts paid 
in the Commonwealth being £7,688,652 nid £221,714 respectively. 


Government Service Pensions. 


The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of 
New South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund, There is also a fund for the superannuation of employees 
of the Commonwealth Government. These funds are maintained partly by 
deductions from officers’ salaries and partly by grants from the public 
revenue. 


Special .provision is made by the State Government for pensions to 
judges, the amount paid from Consolidated Revenue during the year ended 
80th June, 1937, being £10,147. 


The first Publie Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales was 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884. In 1895 the admission of 
new contributors was discontinued, and current pensions under the scheme 
are paid from Consolidated Revenue, as shown later. ‘| 


The existing Superannuation Fund was constituted by provisions of the 
Superannuation Act, 1916, and amendments. It provides a scheme of 
pensions for employees of the State Government and statutory bodies— 
exceptions being those covered by the police and the railway service 
schemes. 


Originally the scheme wag based upon the principle of a fund formed 
by regular compulsory contributions, in equal proportions by the State 
Government and statutory bodies, as employers, and the officers of 
the services, so that the moneys accumulated during service would be 
available to pay the pensions on maturity. Concessions were allowed to 
officers who were over 30 years of age when the scheme was brouglit into 
operation, and the State Treasury made an agreement with the Super- 
annuation Board that the cost of these concessions would be paid from 
Consolidated Revenue in instalments spread over a number of years. Subse- 
quently the scheme was amended so that the Crown contributions to the 
Superannuation Fund are made as the pensions become due and not 
during the service of the employee concerned, and contributions already 
paid by the Crown in respect of unmatured pensions are being repaid 
to the Treasury by the Superannuation Fund. The amount, £3,832,000, 
with interest, is being repaid in monthly instalments of £27,394 spread over 
fifteen years. 


The alteration in the method of payment by employers does not apply 
to contributions by some of the statutory bodies which continue to be paid 
as under the original Act, e.g., the Rural Bank, the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards, the Fire Commis- 
gioners, and the Commonwealth Savings Bank (in) respect of former 
employees of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales). 
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‘Contributions: by employees are compulsory at rates which vary with the 
age and: sex:of the contributor; Pension is payable and: contributions cease 
-ab age 60 years, unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women 
may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55 years. The average annual 
contributions at 30th June, 1937, were men £18 83., and women retirement 
at-age 55 years £11 108:, or retirement at age 60 years £7 10s. The amount 
ef:pension ranges from £52 to £312.per annum, according to salary. Upon 
the death of a contributor or a pensioner his widow receives one-half of the 
amount of his pension and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of 
age. Refunds are made to personal representatives in respect of contri- 
butions paid by women and by unmarried men or widowers who died before 
xetirement. 


The income and expenditure of the Superannuation Fund in the years 
1928-29 and the last four years, also the funds at the end of these years are 
shown below :— 


Particulars, 1928-29. | 1938-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36, 1936-37, 
£ £ £ £ 
Contributlons—Employees aT a 801,838 815,958 811,745 318,802 327,603 
ora set ha oe ae 464,251¢ 281,595 | 303,295 322,464 342,259 
Tnterest on Investments .. oo ae 398,229 464,612 466,859 472,730° 484,379 
Miscellaneous oan tee vee ond ae tee 32 6,822 ‘ 
Total Income ia «| 1,159,818 | 1,062,165 | 1,081,981 | 1,120,818 | 1,159,444 
‘Pensions - ie ve] 158,965 301,273 327,559 353,878 387,366 
Refunds, of Contributions ee nae 30,970 32,851 67,415 51,377 50,240 
Refunds. on Retrenchmeut ois ae 370 6,368 10,264 12,821 ; 
Administrative Expenses oot mae 11,388 9,357 9,618 10,220 11,385 
Tnterest paid to State Pronnnty vas iss 184,465 124,822 116,645 109,102 
Miscellancous nee we os 128 92 _ 204 687 
Total Expenditure a 201,693 483,942 539,770 645,145 562,326 
Accumulated Funds at end of year ...| 10. 805,028 6,900,213 | 7,429,960 | 8,005,642 | 8,602,761 


* Exclusive of £102,332 not received. 


The amount of accumulated funds was reduced in 1929-30 and in 1933-34 
as a result of amendments in the law respecting employers’ contributions, 
as noted above. The liabilities at 30th June, 1937, amounted to £11,668,581, 
including accumulated funds and a sum of £2,997,7382 in respect of 
employers’ contributions which are being repaid to the State Treasury. 
The investments at the date amounted to £11,423,955, which included 
Commouwealth Government securities £6,555,485; securities guaranteed 
by the Government of New South Wales, £987,930; and securities of local 
governing bodies, £3,640,087, Loans to public hospitals were £127,990. 


The number of contributors to the Superannuation Fund at 30th June, 
1937, was 21,678, consisting of 14,800 men and 4,872 women contributing 
for retirement at age 60 and 2,506 women contributing for retirement at 
age 55-years. The number of contributory pensious in force was 4,533, viz., 
2,075 to men, average rate £116 19s. per annum; 829 to women, average 
£90; 1,272 to widows, average £61 9s.; and 857 to children at the rate 
ot £18 per annwn. The annual amount wes £400,104. There were in 
addition 1,048 non-contributory pensions for an amount of £66,653 payable 
from Consolidated Revenue or the funds of corporate bodies being persions 
in respect of officers who were over the age of 60 years when the provisions 
of the Superannuation Act were brought into operation.. These consisted 
of 407 pensions payable to men at an average rate of £86 5s, per annum; 
‘80 to women, average £82 2s.; 559 to widows, average £it 3s.; and 2 at 
£13 per annum to children. : 

*73595—B. 
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Particulars of pensions payable under the Civil Service Act and the 
Superannuation Act as at 80th June, 1937, are shown below. Some of 
those payable. under the latter Act were in abeyance as the officers had 
not retired :— 


— 


Pensioners. : Atnount 


Pensions 


es F per . 
Widows. |Children.| Total. | sanum. 


Particulars. 


Men. | Women. 


Superannuation Act— | £ 
Contributory pensions from Super- : 
annuation Fund ... sie «| 2,075 829 | 1,272 357 | 4,533 | 400,104 
Non-contributory pensions—Con- 
solidated Revenue and funds of 


corporate bodies ... is we] 407 80 559 2) 1,048 66,653: 

Civil Service Act—From Consolidated 
Revenue a wee Me 512* 14 see 526 | 145,195 
Total... see ee 3,903 1,845 359 | 6,107 |611,952* 


* Includes pensions to 119 officers transferred to Commonwealth Service, for which the Common- 
wealth pays proportion amounting to £22,625, 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund to which the police contribute at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary while in the service and 8 per cent. of pension when superannuated. 
Other sources of revenne are penalties imposed on members of the 
police force, penalties and damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, 
and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed goods, but approximately 75 per 
cent. of the annual receipts are appropriated from Consolidated Revenue. 
The amount of pension payable to members of the police force is graduated 
jn accordance with length of service and the rate of salary at date of retire- 
ment. Where the officer entered the police service after 1906 and has served 
for 20 years or longer the pension is one-fortieth of his salary at retirement 
for every year of service up to a maximum of three-quarters of such salary. 
The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of incapacitation, but 
the services of any member of the force may be retained until he reaches 
the age of 65 years. If members of the force die whilst in the service, 
gratuities may be paid to or on behalf of dependants. During the year 
ended 80th June, 1987, the receipts of the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund amounted to £311,950, including deductions from salaries, 
£50,318, and appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, £284,930. The 
disbursements, £810,807, included pensions, £297,330 and gratuities £18,218. 
The number of pensions current at 30th June, 1937, was 887, viz., ex-officers 
859, widows of deceased officers 24 and children 4. 


The Government Railways Superannuation Fund was established in 
October, 1910, for employees in the State railway and tramway services: 
The contributions from employees are at the rate of 14 per cent. of 
wages or salary, and the railway and tramway funds provide all that is 
necessury beyond such contributions. The amount of pension payable 
is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being two- 
thirds of the average salary. The number of contributors at 30th June, 
1987, was 44,557. Superanuation allowances in force numbered 5,575, and 
the aggregate annual amount was £528,408, representing an average of 
£98 18s, per annum. Disbursements during the year 1936-37 amounted to 
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£560,484, and the total receipts to £560,181. Deductions. from salaries 
provided £161,977 and contributions from the railways fund amounted to 
. £312,300, and from the transport (tramways) fund to £81,027. Up to 30th 
June, 1937, the total subsidy from the public revenues was £2,787,812, of 
which £402,650 had been provided from Consolidated Revenue, £2,019,189 
from the Government Railways Fund, and £365,973 from the transport 
(tramways) fund. Since the inception of the fund 9,935 superannuation 
allowance have been granted, 4,063 retired officers have died, 272 have 
been reinstated and 25 allowances have been written off the books. 


In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
“at 380th June, 1986, there were 31,838 contributors, of whom approximately 
_ one-third were in the State of New South Wales. 


Superannuation—Local Government Services. 


A superannuation scheme for permanent: employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Local 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1927. It provides for compulsory 
endownient insurance with approved societies. The policies mature at age 
65 or previous death and the premiums are payable by the councils and the 
employees at prescribed rates. There is also a provident fund formed by 
contributions by councils and employees for those who are debarred from 
insurance on account of age or other circumstances. The scale of com- 
pulsory cover ranges from £200 to £1,000 according to age and salary. The 
insurance cover intact at 31st March, 1937, in respect of 2,728 employees, 

_dAncluding bonuses £219,793, was £1,838,893 or £674 per employee, and 420 
employees were contributors to the Provident Fund which amounted to 
£102,106 at 31st March, 1937, 


Yasinry ALLOWANCES. 


The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in J uly, 1927, 
was an outcome of the system of wage regulation which is described in 
‘the chapter relating to wages. Nevertheless, endowment is not restricted 
to the children of wage and salary earners, but is payable under like condi- 
_ tions for the children of other families whose income does not exceed a 
prescribed limit. This limit ig based on the living wage determined from 
time to time for the purposes of industrial awards under the Industrial 
Arbitration Act. Since December, 1929, when the living wage was based 
‘on the requirements of a man, wife and one child wnder 14 years of age, 
one child in each family has been excluded from the endowment system, 


The allowances are payable until the children reach the age of 14 years, 
and may be continued to 16 years if the child is incapacitated. Children 
in charitable institutions are included within the scope of the system. 
legitimate children are excluded generally, but the Commissioner of 
Family Endowment has discretionary power to pay endowment in respect 
of such children under special circumstances. Others excluded are chil- 
dren of fathers who ‘are aliens, Asiatics, or aboriginal natives of Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, or New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children for 
whom pension is payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other 
State or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom family 
allowance is paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 


Where practicable, the endowment is paid to the mothers, and for mothers 
and children, except those under 2 years of age who were born in the State, 
there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales immedi- 
ately preceding the date of claim. 
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The maximum rate of endowment is 5s, per week per endowable child, but 
the amount at this rate is reduced where necessary to: comply with ‘a. condi- 
tion. that endowment may not. raise the family income above the living 
‘wage, plus £18 for each dependent child except one. Changes in the living 
wage are shown in the chapter ‘Wages’ of this volume. The rate was fixed 
at 69s. per week in April, 1936, at 703. in October, 1936, and 71s. 6d. in 
April, 1987. Sinee 1st October, 1987, the rate has varied from 788. to 79s. 
jn the metropolitan, Newcastle and Wollongong districts, and the pro- 
vincial rate has been 3s. per week less than the metropolitan rate. As a 
general rule claims for endowment are granted for the period of one year, 
according to the family income during the twelve months preceding claim. 


The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, 
her spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments 
of workers’ compensation, and 5 per cent. per annum of the value of 
real or personal property (except their residence, and the furniture 
and personal: effects therein), which produces less than 5 per cent. per 
annum, In assessing the income the following amounts. are excluded, viz., 
sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; money received under fire 
insurance policy; lamp sum payments as workers’ compensation. or super- 
annuation or gratuity; earnings of children under 14 years; earnings. of 
mother from casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up 
to £26; payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; 
and where income is derived otherwise than from wages, the amount 
expended in the production of that income. 


Until 81st December, 1933, moneys for endowment were obtained from 
proceeds of taxation levied upon employers on. the basis of amounts paid. in 
salaries, wages, etc. The tax was abolished as from 1st January, 1934, and 
endowment has since been paid from the general revenue of the State. 


Particulars relating to claims for endowment granted and the amount 
of endowment paid during the last seven years are shown below. ‘The 
number of claims as stated is exclusive of claims by charitable institutions 
and of claims for additional endowment on account of children born in 
families already receiving allowances. 


Number of. Claims granted. eros mia 
Year, For period of'one year. I 
| Other Totat: Per: herd of 
Claims. , Population, 
Original, | Renewals, Total, { 

| £ 8. de 
1980-31 ner weal 74,955 39,045 &4,000 12,320*| 1,196,484 10 5 
1931-32 aa oa 16,014 53,957 69,971 4,114*) 1,805,685 14°41 
1932-33 ee or 9,229 60,842 69,571 914 | 2,105,659 16 3 
1933-34 mia aha 7,038 64,687 71,725 324 | 1,960,972 15 @ 
1934-35 hte veel. 8,747 62,111 67,858 20+ | 1,898,315 T4 5 
1935-36 eee veel 5,387 65,949 61,336 274 | 1,804,392 13 7 
1936-37 ves dae! 4)541 48,552 53,098 277 | 1,595,188 Il 11 


* Quarterly periods. in most cases, 


Though it is a general rule to grant endowment for a period of twelve 
months, a large number of claims in 1930-31 were granted for shorter 
terms under the provisions of an amending Act passed in December, 1929, 
which prescribes that claims for endowment of wage-earners’ families, 
except those following occupations of a seasonal’ character, may be granted 
for one, two, three or four quarters on the basis of the average income ‘for 
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a similar period: before the date of claim. The practice of granting endow- 
ment. for short terms was abandoned later, on account of. the expense 
entailed by. the. frequent review of the claims. 


The living wage, which is the basis of the income limit, remained at 
predepression level until it was reduced from 82s. 6d. to 708, per week in 
August, 1932, and the. cost: of endowment rose rapidly under the influence 
of depression during 1980-31 and, 1981-82, The reduced wage came grad- 
ually into effect as a measure of family income during the twelve months 
after it was determined, but it was offset by increased unemployment. 
The allowances are paid fortnightly, so. that there are usually 26 pay. days 
per. annum, but there were 27 in 1932-83. and 1935-86 and 25: in. 1988-84. 
On account of this variation the fortnightly averages: in. each. year, rather 
than the aunual! payments, reflect the rise-and fall in endowment. The 
average amount paid per fortnight in the years: ended:30th June, 1983: and 
1934, was approximately £78,000. It declined to £73,000 in 1934-35 and to 
£61,358 in 1986-37, 


The following summary relates to particulars furnished by claimants 
for endowment in regard to average endowment and to family income and 
unemployment during the twelve months preceding the date of claim. 


Average per claim granted during the year, 


Perlod of. Unomployment 
(Principal Bread winner), 
Year ended . 
June, - Nuniber of Endowment Family 
Endowable Authorised Income Average 
Children.* per annum. per annun, Average excluding 
over all claims which 
Claims, showed no 
unemployment. 
; £ 8. £ og. Weeks, Weeks, 
1931. 2:40 27 10 122 0 19:8 ’ 269 
1932°. 230 28 11 87 2 28:5 34:8 
1933 2°23 27 18 84 13 28-1 85'5 
1934 2-23. 27 0 91 18 23-4 32:2 
1985.... . 2°25 26 13 105 12 19:8 28:1 
1936 . - 2:26, 26 9 114 15 166 | 24:9 
1987 ... 2°28 26 14 117 18 16°5 24:0 


* Dependent children, except one, in each family. 


The living wage was constant at 82s. 6d. per week from December, 1929, to 
August, 1932, yet the average income of the families to. whom endowment 
was granted during 1930-31, and 1931-32, declined from £122. to. £87. The 
increase from £84 to £105 in later years, -when the reductions in the wage 
would have excluded the higher income groups eligible in the earlier years, 
indicates a substantial improvement in family circumstances. Further 
evidence of this is supplied inversely in the trend of unemployment 
amongst the principal bread-winners. Unemployment from other causes 
as well as scarcity of work, such as illness, industrial strife, ete., has been 
taken into account, and heads of families whose employment during the 
twelve months preceding claim consisted of less than six weeks’ nnemploy- 
ment relief work have been counted as unemployed: over the whole: year. 


Officers of the Publie Service of the Commonwealth, of whom. a large 
number are employed in New. South Wales, have, in terms of their 
employment, received child endowment since November, 1920. The pay- 
ments are at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child under the 
age of 14 years, provided that it does not bring the remuneration of the 
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officer above £500 per annum. In effect the cost is-borne by the em- 
-ployees in the service, because in assessing the basic wage upon which 
he determines their salaries and wages, the Public Service Arbitrator 
deducts from the rate, which otherwise would be awarded, a sum to cover 
the cost of endowment, 


Employees of banks in New South Wales also receive child endow- . 
‘ment in terms of an award for bank officers made originally by the Indus- 
trial Commission of New South Wales in June, 1927. The banks are 
required to pay allowances to officers covered by the award, at the rate of 
£32 per annum for each child under the age of 14 years, or, if at school, 
under the age of 16 years, provided that the amount of these allowances, 
together with salary, apart from.other allowances, does not exceed £750 
per annum. ‘This provision of the award has been modified in the case 
of one of the institutions by agreement between the parties. 


“TuMIFT, 


"Evidence. that thrift is practised extensively in New South Wales is 
found in the strong position of friendly societies—both in membership 
.and finances; in the large number of savings bank accounts and of life 
assurances; and in the growth of co-operative building societies and 
-trading societies. For particulars of the savings banks, and other financial 
institutions, reference should be made to the chapter of this volume relating 
‘to private finance. 


Frirnpity Societies. 


Friendly societies exercise a strong influence for good in the community 
by inculeating habits of thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress, 


The benefits assured by the societies consist usually of medical: attend- 
ance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
‘meniber, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The sickness 
‘benefit in the largest societies is 21s. per week during the first six months 
-of illness. Then the rate of benefit is reduced at six-monthly intervals, so 
that it is 15s. for the second period of six months, 5s. or 10s. for the third 
period, 5s. for the fourth period, and a rate of 2s. 6d. per week is paid during 
-the remainder of illness, that is, after the first two years. 


The funeral benefits rauge usually from £10 to £40 at déath of the 
‘meniber, according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit 
-of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife. In several societies members 
‘may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
‘for £200, the maximum allowed ‘by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
‘members—usually £10—may be assured in most of the societies for a 
stated contribution. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
_proper, and miscellaneous societies, which are within the scope of friendly 
societies legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinary friendly societies. 


At 30th June, 1986, there were 51 societies, including 21 miscellaneous; 
17 possessed branchea and 18, including one wale a juvenile branch, were 
classed as single societies. 


The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds of 
the societies as at 80th June, 1936. The miscellaneous societies had 66,778 
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members, but these are included in the membership of the friendly societies 
proper and they are not shown in the table. 


Classification, | Societies, | Branches. | Members. | | Funds: 
Friendly Societies Proper— No. No. No. £ 
Affiliated... Ses wee a 17 2,427 204,862 4,435,574 
Single ite ice Se a 13 1 1,995" 50,929 
30 2,428 | 206,857 4,486,503 
Miscellaneous Societies ek Jes QL | vanes - ' 94,882 
Total Pa ot 5] 2,428 206, 857 4,681,385 


* Included in membership of the friendly cocieties. 


In 1899, when the societies were first subjected to supervision by the 
Registrar, there were 78,245 members, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Thereafter there was continuous progress until the outbreak of war, 
when the number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, through 
deaths on active service, After the termination of the war there was an 
increase in each year until 1980-31, then followed a decline which persisted 
up to 1983, but some recovery was shown in 1986. 

pee membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the following 
table: 


Aggregate Membership. Aggregate M embership. 
' At 30th June, At 30th June, , 
ON | Members. | Percentage, me | atembere. | op orem 

1899* 78,245 5:9 1931 242,344 9°5 
1901* 89,684 65 1932 225,331 8:7 
19]1* 164,910 9°7 1933 211,567 §:2 
1921 199,688 9°5 1934 205,053 78 
1929 247,730 $9 1935 204,626 7 
1936 206,857 7'8 


* At 31st December. 


During 1934-35 the number of members entitled to benefits increased for- 
the first time since 1928-29, and the upward trend continued during 
1935-36, when the number increased from 189,600 to 193,188. The benefits. 
of medical attendance and medicine accrue also to the member’s family,. 
but such persons are not included in the membersltip. 

The membership at 380th June, 1936, consisted of 169,088 men, 16,831 
women, and 20,938 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 30th 
June, 1929, there were decreases of 34,670 men, 4,112 women, and 2,091 
juveniles; the total decrease being 40,873. The number of juveniles in-- 
creased by 894 in 1935-36 and the number of adults by 1,337. 

Particulars of the membership in June of each year since 1929 are shown: 
below. 


Membcrship. ee eat i 
30th June. . 
eo Men, Women, Juveniles, Total. Number, a ree an: 
‘ per cent. 
1929 ies ve| 208,758 20,943 23,029 247,730 228,125 | 921 
1930 ies «| 206,063 22,443 24,580 252,086 226,133 89:7 
1931 pas «| 196,228 21,686 24,420 242,344 | 209,467 86-4 
1932 Jes «| 183,288 20,057 21,986 225,331 195,582 86-8 
1938 . aed ..| 172,880 18,365 20,322 211,567 188,865 89-3 
1934. ae «| 168,033 17,326 19,694 205,053 186,735 91-1 
1935 eee «| 167,685 16,897 20,044 |- 204,626 189,600 92:7 
1936 cae «| 169,088 16,831 20,938 206,857 193,188 93-4. 
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Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets, may be found upon reference to the chapter 
of ‘this Year Book entitled Private Finance. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 


In addition to the friendly societies proper there were at 30th June, 
1986, twenty-one miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Aict. These organisations are medical institutions or dispensaries 
far the supply of medicine. ta those members of contributing branches of 
the ordinary friendly societies whose names have been placed on their lists. 
In some cases the miscellaneous societies arrange for medical attendance 
for such members. : 


The receipts of the miscellanvons societies date ee twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1936, were £64,486 and the expenditure £58,774, so that 
there was an excess of receipts amounting to £5,712. Many of these. 
bodies have received liberal grants from. the Government, and with this 
assistance have purchased land and erected buildings. In some cases funds 
were raised by the issue of interest-bearing debentures to component 
societies. In addition to paying interest, most of the dispensaries or medi- 
eal institutes have made substantial reductions in the principal. The funds 

amounted to £04,882 at 80th June, 1936, 


State Subvention to Friendly Societies. 


In terms of an Act passed in 1908 the State commenced to pay an annual 
subvention to the friendly societies for the purpose of enabling them to pay 
siekness benefits for extended periods, and to relieve aged members of the 
necessity of paying contributions. 


The annual amount of subvention under arrangements described in 
earlier issues of this Year Book increased steadily until the payments in re- 
spect of the year 1929-30 reached the sum of £77,488. Then the Government 
decided, in view of adverse financial conditions, to limit the subvention to a 
fixed sum—£50,000—per annum, and the law was amended to provide for 
its distribution amongst the societies on the basis of aged membership. 
Subsequently this arrangement was altered and in terms of the Friendly 
Societies (Amendment) Act, 1932, provision was made for the payment 
of subvention in respect of the years ended June, 1931, and 1982, on the 
same basis as for earlier years, less a deduction of 20 per cent. Then a new 
scheme was brought into operation. 


Subvention on the new basis is payable only in respect of persons who 
were members at 30th June, 1932, The amount which may be claimed in 
each year is a sum equal to the amount of contributions for sickness, funeral 
and medical benefits in respect of men over 65 years of age and women 
over 60 years as follows:—(a) those who were members at 30th June, 1932, 
and at the date of application for subveution had been members for a 
continuous period of 15 years; and (b) widows or widowed mothers of 
deceased members who were members at 80th June, 1982, and who had 
been inembers for 15 years.continuously; (c) widows and widowed mothers 
in respect of whom subvention was being paid at 30th June, 1932. A pro- 
portion of each year’s subvention in respect of medical benefits is advanced’ 
to the societies at quarterly intervals pending determination of the annual 
claims, 
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Payments to the ‘societies in respect. of subvention claims for the year 
1934-35 amounted to £61,394, and for the following year to £64,633. “The 
total amount paid by the State in respect of claims to 30th June, 1936, was 
£1,215,467. 


Houvsina,. 


Census Records. 


The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales, as disclosed by 
the. census,. was 432,976 in 1921 and 599,570 in 1933, a room or a suite of 
rooms occupied as a flat or tenement being classified as a separate dwelling. 
These figures ave exclusive of waggons, vans and camps in which people 
were living, viz., 1,886 in 1921 and 3,717 in 19338. 


The number of unoccupied dwellings was 18,619 in 1921, and 28,737 in 
1933, and those recorded as being built 2,724 and 746 at the respective dates. 


A classification of the occupied dwellings is shown below :— 


Number of Occupied Dwellings, Per cent, of Tota), 
Census, 1933, hh 
Nature of Dwelling, Census, Municipalities, Total, | ee cae i 
1921, New y a“ 
Shires. South ; 
AMfetropolis.) Country.. Wolea, [°° re 8 
Private: House 396,619 |. 244,167 119,314 | 180,369 | 548,850 91-60 90:70 
Flat or Tenementiin Private House 17,849 36, 896 4,872 1,332 | 41,600 412) 604 
Caretaker's Quarters a Siete ’ 

Office, etc, . 627 552 167 149 868 14 |: 4 
Hotel 2,640 598 814 692 2,104 “61: |i +35 
Boarding House, Lodging ‘House, wth . : 

Coffee Palace: 12,538. 6,177 1,648 816 8,641 2-90 1:44 
Ttducational Institution |. cue 463 211. 168 167 546 ‘1 09 

igious Tostitution "(non 

educational) .,. ate “89: 23 7 12 42 02 “O21 

pital 7135 293 327 206 826 17 14 
Charitable fhstitution (other than ‘ 

ospitaly 99 86 29 89 154 02 |. 02 
Penal V Hata ishmenb —... 39 2 11 6 19 ‘Ol +00 
Milltary or Naval Establishment 81 1 10 3 24 OL OL 
Folica, ace or Barracks at 560 42 154 384 580 | - 13 09 
Other (includes cniby te ae ee 100 ve 6ao| ail, 08 

er (inclu ee as ! vanes 06 
Not Stated i Me } 578 { 33 21 63 117 } 13° { Me 

Total; Ocoupled Dwelllngs, No,| 432,976 | 288,240 | 127,190: | 184,820 | 609,760 |100-00 |, 100-00 

», Per square milo wef 140] 1181-41 58:33 ooo} boat ou. fo. 
Waggon, Van, etc, (Includes , rane — 
campers out). ee «| 1,886 67 957 2,693 3,717 


Private houses preponderate, representing nearly 91 per cent. of the oc- 
cupied dwellings, but the outstanding feature revealed by the table is the 
marked increase in flats' and tenements, particularly in tle metropolitan 
area, Flats, as such, were hardly known in 1911, but in that year there 
were 1,794 dwellings classified as tenements in private houses in Sydney and 
suburbs. Flats. and tenements in the metropolitan area numbered 12,760, or 
7,4. per cent. of the private dwellings in the metropolis in 1921, and in- 
creased. to 35,896, or 12.5 per cent.,.in 1933, Though dear rents and build- 
ing costs were in part the original ‘stimulus to flat building, the movement, 
ig attributable also to an increased popularity of this type of dwelling. 
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r-In contrast with the expansion in the number of flats is the decrease in 
boarding-houses from 12,588, or 2.9 per cent., in 1921 to 8,641, or 1.4 per 
cent., in 1933. Hotels also show a large decline, due mainly to the opera- 
tions of the Licenses Reduction Board, described later in this chapter. 


Inmates of private houses, flats and tenements numbered 2,426,295 in 
1938, or 93.3 per cent. of the total population. Of these 118,209 were 
housed in flats and tenements, and there were 117,877 persons sleeping 
on verandahs or in sleep-outs which were not permanently enclosed. 
Tnmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504 in 1911 and 1,872,456 in 
1921, or 91.2 per cent., and 89.6 per cent. of the population in the respective 
years. The average number of ininates per private dwelling was 4.52 in 
1921 and 4.14 in 1933, and the average number of inmates per room declined 
from 0.91 to 0.84 between 1921 and 1983. 


There was an average of 4.56 inmates per private house in 1921 and 4.24 
in 1988, and the average number in flats and tenements was 3.69 in 1924 
and 2.84 in 1988, The decline in the birthrate is an important factor 
affecting changes in the ratio of inmates to dwellings. 


‘A classification according to the number of rooins shows that there was, 
onthe average, 5.01 rooms in private houses in 1921 and 5.04 rooms in 1933, 
but there was a substantial decline (from 4.04 to 3.51) im the average 
niunber of rooms: in flats and tenements, so that the average number of 
rooms ini all private dwellings declined from 4.97 in 1921 to 4.94 in 1983. 
A distribution of private dwellings according to size is shown below:— 


Oceupied Private Dwellings in New South Wales, 


1933, ; Pxcpontan of 
Number of Rooms 3 otal, 
per Dwelling.* / 1914,] 1921, \ Remainder of 
Metropolis, tate” 
-_ no Total. | 1911, | 1921, | 1983, 
Flats, rats, 
Houses. | “ete,” | Houses. | ‘ete, 

per ] per ( per 

cent. | cent. | cent 

1 20,321 | 12,787 1,062 2,336 | 20,563 777 | 24,738 | 638 | 3°11 | 4:28 

2 14,596 | 14,072 1,670 6,049 | 14,532 1,418 | 23,669 | 4:58 | 3-43 | 4:10 

3 24,288 | 30,132 9,803 7,709 | 19,154 1,148 | 37,814 | 7°68 | 7:34 | 6-55 

4 70,241 (102,175 | 52,230 9,395 | 68,777 792 |131,194 | 22°06 | 24-89 | 22-72 

5 75,063 |124,131 | 79,210 6,472 | 83,061 390 | 169,033 | 23-58 | 80-23 | 29:27 

6 54,369) 71,158 | 60,636 2,057 | 60,886 155 | 113,784 | 17:07 | 17-33 | 19-69 

vi 26,998 | 29,292] 22,989 634 | 20,728 55 | 44,406 | 848 | 7-18 7:69 

8 14,766| 13,627] 8,579 220 | 8,777 11 | 17,587 | 4°64 | 3-32 | 3-04 

im) 7,016 5,783 3,314 82 3,643 9 7,048 | 2:20 | 142 1:22, 

10 4,487] 8,245 1,550 30 2,062 1 3,643 | 1°41 79 63 

11-15 5,204] 3,575 1,655 33 2,334 4 4,020 | 1°65 ‘87 “70 
~Over 15... vee 1,022 606 147 8 496 2 648 +32 165 ‘11 

Not Stated «.{ 1,840] 3,885 1,322 1,876 3,770 942 7,910 woe oe one 
Total shinai 414,468 | 244,167 | 35,890 | 299,683 5,704 | 585,450 100 100 100 


* Kitchen is included as a room. 


, More than half the private dwellings in 1933 contained four or five 
_rooms, though the proportion decreased from 55.1 per cent. to 52 per cent. 
_ between 1921 and 1938. Among the smaller houses there was. a remarkable 
-decline between 1911 and 1921 in the proportion containing one or two 
yooms and a substantial increase between 1921 and 1983. Most of these 
very small dwellings are houses in the rural districts or flats. The propor- 
tion of homes with eight rooms or more is decreasing; they represented 10.2 
per cent. of the private dwellings in 1911 and declined to 6.5 per cent. in 
1921 and 5.7 per cent. in 1933, 
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The following statement is a brief summary relating to the number, size 
and immates of private dwellings—individual houses and flats, tenements; 
ete.—in the metropolitan, other urban and rural districts at census dates 
in 1921 and 1933;— ; 


1921. : ~ | ] 1933. 
Districts. Total Total 

Private Flats or Private Private Flats or Private 

Houses. | Tenements,| Dwellings. Houses. pe eH mEn ss Dwellings. 
Number of Private Dwellings. 
Metropolis ata +) 160,562 12,760 | 173,322 244,167 | 35,896 | 280,083 : 
Country Towns . ef 100,251 3,178 | 103,429 119,314 4,372 ) 123,686. 
Rural Districts .., «| 135,806 1,911 | 137,717 180,369 1,332 | 181,701 


” Total ve wel 396,619 17,849 | 414,468 643,850 | 41,600 | 585,450 


| 


Inmates of Private Dwellings 


Metropolis bet ++. 738,023 45,116 | 783,139 )1,041,3881 | 101,244 |1,142,625 
Country Towns | 451,010 12,515 | 463,525 || 509,456 12,832 | 522,288 
Rural Districts ... «| 617,647 8,145 | 625,792 || 757,249 4,133 | 761,382: 
Total or « {1,806,680 65,776 |1,872,456 ||2,308,086 | 118,209 |2,426,295 
Inmates per cent. of Population, ' 
Metropolis bi wid 82-1 5-0 87-1 84:3 8-2 92:5 - 
Country Towns a 85-9 2-4 88-3 90-1 2:3 92-4 
Rural Districts ... aes 93-0 1:2 94-2 95:3 05 95-8 © 
Total oo . | 865 31 | 89-6 88:9 | 46 | 93-5 
Rooms per Private Dwelling. 
Metropolis 4. a. 523 4:06 Bld 5-35 3-60 B14 
Country Towns Bae 4:99 3-04 4-96 5-00 2°89 4:94 
Rural Districts .., wef 0° ATT 411 4:76 4:63 2:87 4:62 
Total | BOL | 404 | 4-97 5-04 3-51 | 4-04 
Inmates per Private Dwelling. 
Metropolis wee wm 4-60 3-54 | 4-52 4:27 2-82 4-08 
Country Towns a8 4:50 3-94. 4:48 4:27 2-94 4:22 
Rural Districts ... eis 4:55 4-26 4-D4 4:20 3:10 4:19 
Total we] 456 | 869 | 452 4-24 284 | 414 
Inmates per Room. 
Metropolis ie 0-88 0-87 0-88 0-80 0-78 0-79 
Country Towns “| 0-90 1:00 0-91 | 0°85 1:01 | 0-85 
Rural Districts ... “| 0:95 1-04 0-96 | 0-91 1:08 | 0-91 
Total a. “| 0-81 | 0-84 


0-91 | 0-91 | 0-91 | 0-84 | 
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A classification of the private dwellings according to the materials used 
in construction shows a. trend towards the use of the more. enduring 
materials, the proportion of dwellings built of stone, brick, or concrete 
having increased from 39.1 per cent. in 1911 to 47.4 per cent. in 1933, 


Number of Occupled Private Dwellings. 


Materials used in : 1983, ErOp oan pee mente 
Outer Walls, 
1911, | 1921, ne 
ee 
Matropolis. "oF Ginte, | ‘Total. | 1011, | 1921. | 1088, 
Wood .. sv se 162,403 | 202,782 | 51,800 | 194,316 | 246,206] 511] 492| 422 
Brick 4. use ae 114,679 | 100,568 | 215,508 | -45;181 | 260,086 | 936:0| 404] 44-7 
Stome, Concrete... ...| 9{886.) 12,200./ 6,231.| 9/780] 16,001| ga] 90) 27 
Irn. wee, 8,851.) 12,630, 1,018] 245177 | 22,195] 28] 28! 28 
Fibro-Cemont All as 3,063 4,902 | 12002) 16,804) ... o7| 28 
Other, aw 225202 | 15,011 ou | 21,778 | 22,380| 70! 3:9) 38 
Unspetified —.. ss) 1,886"), 12,228" 506 | 1,288 1,730 |. 
Total ... «| 310,766 }414,468 | 280,063 | 805,387 | 685,450| 100| 100 | 100 


' 


‘There is ‘a. preponderance of brick dwellings. in the metropolitan area, 
where they represent 7.7.1 .per cent. of the total. ‘Outside the metropolis, 
‘dwellings of wood are’most numerous, the proportion being 63.9 per cent. 


Although the majority of private dwellings in the metropolis are oecu- 
pied by tenants, the proportion declined from 66.3 per cent. in 1911 to 57.8 
per cent. in 1983, Meanwhile the proportion occupied by owners increased 


from 26.3 per cent. to 27.6 per cent..and purchasers by instalments from 4.8 
per cent. to 13.3 per cent.. 


In the extra-metropolitan district the proportion occupied by owners in 
‘1933 was 46.4 per cent., and those being purchased by instalments 8.8 per 
cent, The proportion of tenant. occupiers was 37.4 per cent, 


Number of Occupled Private Dwellings. 


Proportion: per cent. 
of 


1983 ‘otal, 
Nature of Occupancy, |. 933, 
1911, | 1921, 
| Metropolls,| Remalnder) rota, | 1911. | 1921. | 1933, 


Owner ... tas 120,428 | 147,483 76,536 136,902 | 218,488 | 40:47 | 36-48 | 87:80 


Purchaser by Instalments} 11,322 46,963 36,908 25,965 62,873 8-54 | 11-61 ') 10-99 


Tenant ae 160,314 | 192,474 | 160,260 | 110,480 | 270,740 | so-14 | 47-14 | 47-80 

Other methods .. ir17,s7a | 3,867 | 21,6587 | 26,244 477.) 4-41 

. 18,707 . 5-85 

Not atated A 10,180 2,772 | 10,888 | 18,165 4 
Total ... 310,766 | 414,408. 280,063 ) 308,887 | 685,450| 100 | 100 | 100° 


The increase in ‘the nuniber of ‘dwellings occupied by persons who are 
‘(purchasing them ‘by instalments is ‘to some extent due to the facilities 
provided by the Gevernment for the financing of home purchase. Between 
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1921 and 1933 there was a slight decline in the proportion of such dwel- 
lings though legislative relief granted to home-purchaserg had obviated 
many forfeitures’ which otherwise might have taken place during the 
depression, 


or) 


BUILDINGS. 


Brick buildings predominate in the city and suburbs, and local sand- 
stone and concrete are used to a great extent in the construction of the 
larger buildings. For suburban dwellings the cottage plan is favoured, but 
popularity of the flat has greatly increased, especially in seaside suburbs. 
The maximum height of buildings in the metropolitan district is limited, 
by law to 150 feet, except in the case of those erected for the purposes of 
public worship. Outside the city proper, permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Secretary for the erection of buildings over 100 feet high. 
The skyline must be approved by him and adequate provision must be made 
for protection against fire. 


The Local Government Act confers extensive powers on municipal and 


shire councils for supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. ‘T'o assist 
the councils there is‘a Town Planning Advisory ‘Board. 


The practice of architecture is regulated by a. Board of Architects. Per- 
sons using the name “ architect” are required to be registered, registration 
being granted ‘to persons over 21 years of age who possess the requisite 
qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval architects. In January, 
1088, there were 729 registered architects, 


Slum Clearance. 


_As part of the housing plans of the State Government a Housing 
Improvement Board was appointed in February, 1937, to select areas in 
which steps should be taken to: improve housing conditions and to formulate 
schemes for the purpose. The Board must submit its proposals for any 
scheme to the council of the area .concerned, and -after consideration of. 
representations by the council and objections of interested persons, may 
present the scheme for approval by the Governor. Upon approval an area 
may be proclaimed a clearance area in which an improvement scheme may 
be carried out. Where the council is prepared to undertake a scheme in a 
clearance area, the State Treasurer may advance moneys therefor and the 
‘council may be required to enter into an agreement for repayment with 
interest in half-yearly or yearly instalments. The amount of current 
advances of this nature may not exceed in the aggregate £500,000, 


During the year 1937 the Board surveyed a mumber of congested areas 
in the inner industrial suburbs of Sydney and in Newcastle and submitted 
improvement schemes ‘to the councils concerned. Arrangements were :can- 
cluded for the improvement of a small area in Newcastle, but in the other 
localities plans were retarded owing to lack of .co-operation between the’ 
State and local authorities. To overcome difficulties of this nature the law 
wag amended in December, 1937, to authorise the Housing Improvement 
Board to undertake the improvement of Erskineville ‘Park ‘by the erection 
of a ‘block of 56 dwellings on an area of about 4 acres and the rehabilitation 
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of the balauce for purposes of public recreation. The cost of the scheme 
(excluding land resuniptions) is estimated at £69,000, including £54,000 for 
the dwellings. The work was commenced early in 1938. 


New Bourcprnas. 


Statistics relating to building enterprises in urban areas are obtained 
from the records of permits issued by municipal and shire councils. Per- 
mits must be obtained before work is commenced for tlie erection of new 
buildings and for alterations or additions to existing buildings and the 
applications for permits indicate the estimated cost of the undertakings. 


Another aspect of building operations in the metropolitan district may 
be obtained from records of assessments made by the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board relating to new buildings and additions: 
and alterations, the assessments being made when a building or gection of. 
it is practically completed. 


Buildings Assessed by Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 


The following statement shows the cost of new buildings and of additions 
and alterations to existing buildings in Sydney and suburbs, as assessed by 
the Board in each year since 1910. Particulars of buildings in all the 
municipalities added to the metropolitan area in 1929 and 1983 are 
included in the suburban and total figures for 1929 and later years. The 
cost of Government buildings is included :— 


= it, S, is. i ity ‘ i 
Year. sya . ail paca a Year. hes a alia ath a 

£000. £600. | £000. £000. £000. £000.. 

1910... * * 2,439 1924 ... 3,502 9,084 12,586. 
1911... * * 8,604 || 1925... 2,593 7,564 10,157 
1912 ... 1,339 3,730 5,069 1926... 2,622 8,787 11,409 
1913... 1,658 4,259 5,917 1927 ... 2,795 9,551 12,346. 
1914... 1,358 4,804 6,162 1928 ... 3,630 10,586 14,216 
1915... 1,166 3,498 4,664. 1929 ... 4,945 10,617 15,562 
1916... 1,143 2,894 4,087 1930 ... 2,865 |. 5,745 8,610 
1917, 385 2,789 3,184 1931 ... » 543 1,090 1,633 
1918 ...f © 405 2,851 3,256 1932 ... 1,074 701 1,775 
1919... 788 8,526 4,314 19383 ... 717 1,319 2,036: 
1920 ... 874 7,524 8,398 1934 ... 538 2,671 3,209: 
1921 ... 1,400 7,226 8,626 19385 ... 1,158 5,358 6,516. 
W022. as 1,594 7,161 8,755 1986 ... 2,080 6,648 8,728 
1923 ai. 1,634 7,342 8,976 1937 ... 1,558 6,276 7,834 


* Not available. (a) Figures for 1929 and later years include municipalities added to metropolis in 
1929 and 1933, 


Building activities in Sydney and suburbs were growing steadily wher 
the outbreak of war in 1914 caused a temporary restriction. Extraordinary 
expansion occurred during the post war period, aud the cost of the buildings. 
completed in 1924 was £12,586,000, or nearly three times the amount in 1919, 
part of the increase being due to higher prices of materials and higher 
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wages. Expansion continued until the amount exceeded £15,500,000 in 1929. 
Recession from this peak was so rapid that the amount in 1931 was only 
£1,630,000. There was little improvement during the next two years. The 
cost reached £3,200,000 in 1984 and was doubled in the following year. 
After a further increase to £8,728,000 in 1936, there was a decline of 
£900,000 in 1987. 


Building Permits Issued by Councils. 


Particulars of permits issued by councils for new buildings and for 
additions and alterations of existing buildings are available for, the City of 
.Syduey, the suburbs, and 129 country towns and seven shires adjacent to 
the metropolis. A comparative statement is shown below. Particulars of 
Government buildings are not included as the councils do not issue permits 
in rsepect of them. 


| Seven Shires 
' 4 Total of 
City of Sydney. Suburbs. Country Towns- | adjacent to . 
Dene vt {t Metropolis. Foregoing. 
Yea . Dsti- Esti- Esti- | Esti- Esti- 
eat | permits mated | permits mated | permits,| ated | permits, mated | permits, mated 
New | Cost, |New '| Costs |” New Cost, |" New Cost, |" New Cost, 
i New ‘Jq. | New ‘lq. | New ‘iq. | New ila-. | New 
Build- Build Build. if Build ad Build: nd 
ings. and ings. on ings. Ate ings. rer ings. a 
ditions. ditions. a ditions. ditions. 
- i 
en on Ss 
4012 Sat £000 £000 F £000 ‘ £000 ; £000 
9 * 8,049 bd : 
1913 281 * 9,061 4,716 * ~ bl . ‘a * 
1914 206 bs 8,352 4,667 * - iy . . i 
1915 123 = 5,943 8,444 = * * * 7 . 
1916 90 * 4,961 2,985 * be * - * © 
1917 88 * 4,723 3,155 * + = * * be 
1918 76 * 4,878 3,668 - - * * i © 
1919 147 = 6,969 5,794 * * ‘4 * = bd 
1920 143 * 8,524 8,563 3,859 2,822 = he * * 
1921 92 * 5,475 5,704 3,131 1,979 s . = bs 
1922 139 Ae 8,445 7,952 4,629 2,678 * be * be 
1923 186 * 10,825 9,854 5,926 3,793 bd * . Si 
1924 146 Ag 9,873 8,620 5,902 3,748 = * io * 
ata) sieht echoes eee | ei alc lasne di 
A 625 , , 
1927 147 3,342 8,891 | 11,272 6,463 5,445 989 740 (16,490 | 20,799 
1928 123 4,350 8,705 |11,289 5,801 §,300 1,198 946 115,827 | 21,885 
1929 78 3,547 8,494 | 11,072 4,015 4,252 1,120 851 113,707 19,722 
1930 46 2,061 2,260 3,152 1,814 1,846 643 420 | 4,763 7,479 
1931 20 497 508 826 868 635 401 188 1,797 2,146 
1932 12 468 721 1,124 1,081 845 450 222 2,264 2,659 
1933 34 825 1,343 2,113 1,546 1,184 533 298 3,456 4,370 
1934 46 1,145 3,058 4,521 2,931 2,246 763 458 6,798 8,370 
1935 63 2,148 4,331 6,803 4,063 3,207 1,028 598 9,485 112,846 
1936 106 2,309 5,416 7,821 4,486 4,016 1,078 652 |11,086 | 14,798 
1937 86 2,544 5,762 8,717 4,633 4,504 1,138 801 {11,619 | 16,656 


Fz * Not available. 


+ New buildings only in year: 1920 to 1926 inclusive. 


t Municipalities transferred 


from country to suburbs in 1929 and 1933 are classified as suburbs in 1929 and later years, 


The permits for new buildings in 1926 and earlier years include a num- 
ber for the erection of private garages as annexes to existing premises, 
which have been classified as additions in later years. 


Information as to the estimated cost of projects in the City of Sydney 


‘ave not available for the earlier years up to 1927, and the returns ef country 
towns relate to uew buildings only from 1920 (when they were first 
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collected) until 1927. Nevertheless, the data relating to suburban permits 
supply a fairly satisfactory indication of the growth of building enterprise 
since 1912. ‘Che suburban area was extended in 1929 and’in 1933 to embrace 
additional municipalities, formerly grouped with country towns. In tke 
statement all these municipalities are included as suburban. as froni ist 
January, 1929. 


The trends in suburban building as indicated by the foregoing figures are 
similar to the movement already illustrated by the assessments of the 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, viz., the pre-war 
expansion, then a temporary decline, followed by post-war activity, reaching 
the peak in 1928, a rapid deflation of building enterprise in 19380 and’ 1931, 
then gradual progress towards restoration. The decline in the cost in 1987 
according to the Board’s assessments is not apparent in the figures relating 
to permits which increased’ by £900,000 in the suburbs and by £1,860,000 in 
the total of all the districts covered by the table, 


The classes of buildings for which permits were issued. in. the metropolis 
and country towns during 1987 are shown below :— 


Metropolis. : Country Towns. 


New Buildings, | Alterations and |! wow wuilaings,. | Alterations and 


Clase of Building, Additions, Additions. 
Per- | Estimated! Per- | Estimated || Per- | Estimated | Per- instimated 
mits.| Cost. mits. | Cost. mits, Cost. mits. |' Cost. 
: & & ; ‘ & ‘ ' & 
Houses— ; 
Brick, concrete and stone-|.3,702 |. 3,365,022 | 2,374 380,335 853 | 781,712 | 588 |; 987,752 
Fibro-cement and weather- : 
board ... 0s. {1,150 | 514,211 | 710 44,527 |/3,111 | 1,558,321 1,865 |' 141,194 
Hotels, guest houses, etc. ... 16 198,600 70 130,885 27 | 348,557 180 | 225,837 
Tlats* ate te w{ 505 | 2,063,672 76 89,225 | 38 80,886 10 | 2,248 
(3;486) (157) 
Conversions to flats* Sena F 174 153,249 tes 27 18,570 
; (494) (78) 
Shops with dwellings via 90 128,859 240 50,676 90 169,667 132 35,343 
Total dwellings «| 5,463 | 6,270,364 | 3,644 798,897. || 4,119 | 2,084,143 |.2;692 606,944 
Shops only ... ons aye 67. 88,572 298° 96,563 123 110;555 336 129,822 
Factories... ne «| 109 652,030 474. 555,222 53 123,342 §1 18,087 
Garages—Public .,. eae 35 | 148,595 53 15,750 ||' 51 39;880 |, 33 105342 
Private ... Waal cabs vat 2,080 94,416 ||’ ... ae 1,541 43,611 
Other buildings vee we] 174 | 1,908,688 | 1,237 $32,320 ||. 287 358,446 | 1,242 820,393 
Total, other buildings 385 |.2,797,885 | 4,142 | 1,393,261. 614 632,223 | 3,208 522,255 
Total, all permits .+{ 5,848 | 9,068,249 | 7,786 |'2,192,158 || 4,633 | 3,566,366 | 5,895 | 1,028,199 


* Numbers in brackets indicate the number of dwellings contained -in the flats. 


The majority of the permits for new buildings in the metropolis relate to 
houses of brick, concrete or stone, and in the country towns to houses of 
fibro-cement or weatherboard. 


Large sums are expended on flats in the metropolitan district, where 
£2,256,146 or 32. per cent. of the total estimated cost in 1987 related to 
permits for new blocks of flats or the conversion of existing premises into 
flats. The corresponding figure for country towns was £96,704 or 2 per cent. 
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New Dwellings—Metropolis. 


The number of additional dwellings, including those added by the con- 
version of existing dwellings into flats, for which permits were issued in the 
metropolitan district in. each year since 1929 is shown below:— 


-New. Dwellings—Metropolis, 
Dwellings Net 
Tike Wotein ote, Rue Demolished | Number of 
Year, | oo |__|. P : _ or Additional 
| Dwellings Total Converted | Dwellings 
Brick Fibro- Attached New into Flats |—Metropotis:. 
Concrete cement and New. exer - to Shops. | Dwellings. 
and Stone. _ “poard, . 
1929. 5,704 1,391 | 2,040 507 550 10,192 338 9,854: 
1930 1,418 374 283 181 112 2,368 138 2,230 
1931 237° |: 133 13 37 33 453 57 396 : 
1932 332 153° 66: 65 46 662 95 667 : 
1933 745 | 181 135 167 133 1,961 172 1,789 ; 
1934 2,020 F 330. | 1,732 266 112 4;460 248 4,212 : 
1935 | 2,793 |: 529. | 3,535 550 173 7,580 322 7,258 
1936 | 3,515 877 | 3,340 449 193 8,374 321 8,053 
1937 : 3,718 | 1,150: |3,436 494. 128 8,926 436 8,490. 


. Lermits were issued in the metropolitan area during 1929 for 10,192 new 
dwellings, including 7,095 or 70 per cent. individual houses, 2,547 or 25 
per cent. dwellings in flats and 550 attached to shops—the net increase after 
making allowance for dwellings demolished or converted into flats was 
9,854. Comparative figures for the year 1987 are as follows:—Individual 
houses 4,868 or 54 per cent., dwellings in. flats 3,930 or 44 per cent. and 
attached to. shops 128, tlie total, 8,926, being reduced to 8,490 by demolition 
and conversion. 


The following statement indicates the estimated cost of new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in the metropolis in the years 1929 to 1937— 
as shown in the preceding table—also the cost of proposed alterations and 
additions, to dwellings :— 


Individual Dweliings in 
Houses. Flats. Ad- Total 
Dwell: Ein ditions eamated 
ings ew ‘0s! 
Year. Pibro- attached | Dwell- AM. Dwell- 
Brick, cement ro) ings. tions ings 
Concrete! “and New. Con- | shops. oe (Metro- 
and |yeather- : versions.| Tt polis) 
Stone. | hoard, : | 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 5,221 702 1,710 173 566 8,372 |, id * 
1930 1,421 175 242 45 142 2,025 * * 
1981 252 - 47°-) 8 |: 4 26 337 * * 
1932 336 50. |] 40 15 44 | 485 * * 
1933 771 61' |‘ 471 29 111 | 1,488 349 1,782 
1984.. |.°2,051 ° 118...) 1,224 81. 95 |. 3,564 487. 4,051 
1935 2,696 180 2,174 127 139 5,316 567 5,883 
1936 8,247 313 1,985 126 181 5,852 654 6,506 
1937 ‘ 3,563 51d. 2,064 1538 | 129 6,423 646 7,069 


* Not‘available. + Conversions of dwellings into flats included with-new. dwellings. 
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Permits for Buildings in Sydney and Groups of Suburbs. 


Particulars regarding permits issued in the City of Sydney and in the 
various groups of suburbs are shown below, with separate details for dwel- - 
Jings and for other classes of buildings. In this table conversions of houses 
into flats are included with additions and alterations. The suburbs com- 
prising each group are listed in the chapter Population of this Year Book :— 


New Buildings. 


Suburbs. 


: ; 3 
ven] £ 1G Palle allie: 
e | glas] ¢@)] ¢]¢],a | 2/82 | & 
‘3 ye a4 we ye s 3 ae 5 ah 
by go & oo 8 oO e $ ny [3 Sa 
8 | e8 |a8 | a | se | f | a |e% | ae | 88 
Dwellings—Estimated Cost. 
£000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000 
£929 300 452 | 2,239 859 550 | 2,080 | 1,719 | 8,199 * 
1980 120 92 501 156 139 608 364 | 1,980 * * 
1981 6 | 10 101 26 24 98}. 68 333 x * 
1932 1 29 104 28 23 164 121 470 i * 
1933 181 44 170 99 31 453. 426 | 1,404 378 | 1,782 
1934 264 105 43) 296 105 | 1,062 | 1,212 | 3,483 568 | 4,051 
1935 468 | 188 708 478 125 | 1,681] 1,541 | 5,189 694 | 5,883 
1936 250 252 950 542 210 | 1,826 | 1,696 | 5,726 780 | 6,506 
1937 469 229 | 1,308 656 241 ' 1,856 | 1,516 | 6,270 799 | 7,069 


Other Butldings—Estimated Cost. 


1929 | 1,827 421 263 165 102 227 242 | 3,247 * aoe 
1930 | 1,117 125 119 115 39 97 88 | 1,700 ba mn 
1931 325 32 12 18 17 62 6 472 = * 
1932 118 37 34 8 12 82 36 327 of = 

1 


1933 216 56 46 17}: 11 77 29 452 704 | 1,156 
1934. 326 113 74 97 53 | 97 23 783 832 | 1,615 
19385 807 171 119 58 128 281 38 | 1,602 | 1,466 | 3,068 
1936 | 1,307 376° 145 121 89 149 27 | 2,214 | 1,410 | 3,624 
1987! 1,496 395 83 193 87 194 1 350 | 2,798 | 1,893 / 4,191 


All Buildings—Estimated Cost. 


1929 | 2,127 873 | 2,502 | 1,024 652 , 2,307 | 1,961 | 11,446 | 3,173 | 14,619 
1930 | 1,237 217 620 271 178 705 452 | 3,680 | 1,533 | 5,213 
1931 331 42 113 44 41 160 74. 805 518 | 1,323 
1932 119 66 138 36 35 246 157 797 795 | 1,592 
1933 397 100 216 116 42 530 “455 | 1,856 | 1,082 | 2,938 
1934. 590 218 513 393 158 | 1,159 | 1,235 | 4,266 | 1,400 | 5,666 
1935 | 1,275 359 827 536 253 | 1,962 | 1,579 | 6,791 | 2,160 | 8,951 
1936 | 1,557 628 | 1,095 663 299 | 1,975 | 1,723 | 7,940 | 2,190 | 10,130 
1937 | 1,065 624 | 1,386 849 328 | 2,050 | 1,866 | 9,068 | 2,192 | 11,260 


* Not available. 


The greater proportion of the suburban residential building takey place 
in the northern, eastern, and Ilawarra-Bankstown suburbs, and the building 
of flats has been most extensive in the city and eastern suburbs, viz., Wool- 
lahva, Waverley and Randwick where the estimated cost in recent years 
has represented about two-thirds of the total proposed expenditure on flats. 
Permits for large blocks of flats have been issued also in the. northern 
districts of North Sydney, Mosman and Manly and in Ashfield in the inner 
western group. 

In the city and inner industrial suburbs an increasing proportion of the 
proposed expenditure is covered by permits for factories, shops and other 
non-resideutial buildings. Permits for factories alone in Alexandria, 
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Botany, Mascot, Redfern and Waterloo represented an expenditure of 
£285,000 in 1936 and £249,000 in 1937, : 


Permits for New Dwellings—Country Towns. 


The number of new dwellings of various kinds for which permits were 
issued. in country towns during the past nine years is shown below:— 


Individual Houses. Dwellings in Flats. 
callings Net 

9 | Dwellings o' val Number of 

Year. | Brick, IMbro- | Attached nee et additional 

Concrete Perna New ets to Shops. | Dwellings. | Converted Dw el es 

and < pat te New. |Conversions. into Flats. (Coun ae 
Stone. board. ad 
1929 858 2,508 14 21 70 3,469 172: 3,297 
1930 299 1,212 2 13 45 1,571 127 1,444 
1931 114 553 aaa “10 25 702 88 G14 
1932 160 682 | 8 12 32 894 89 805 
1933 247 944. 10 16 42 1,259 67 1,192 
1984 524 1,907 52 40 86 2,609 140 2,469 
1935 689 2,755 196 42 84 3,766 118 | 3,648 
1936 T47 3,067 102 ‘B51 104 4,071 165 3,906. 
1937 880 3,111 157 78 105 4,331 150 4,18) 


The number of new dwellings in country towns in each of the last three 
years has exceeded the pre-depression total. These dwellings are for the 
most part individual houses of fibro-cement or wood and the proportion of 
flats is small. 


The proposed expenditure on the dwellings for which perniits were issued 
in country towns in the various years was as follows :— 


Individual Houses. Dwellings in Flats. 
Total 
Dwellings Total Additions | Ustimated 
Year. Brick Tibro- Attached New and Cost 
Concrete Cement : fe) Dwellings. | Alterations.| Dwellings 
and and New. |Conversions.| Shops. t T (Conntry 
Stone Weathier- Towns), 
ue board. 


£000. £000. £009. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
* * 


1929 874. 1,461 18 5 118 2,476 
1930 289 622 I 2 46 _ 960 * = 
1931 85 | 213 Pan | 1 22 321 * : 
1932 134 249 » 38 1 28 415 108 523, 
1933 197 349 6 2 32 586 151 73 
19384, 476 855 29 9 105 1,474 220 1,694 
19385 700 1,196 140 5 90 2,131 314 2,445 
1936 841 1,381 62 8 127 2,419 408 2,827 
19387 | 1,130 1,553 81 14 170 2,948 492 3,440 
1 
* Not available. + Conversions of houses into flats included with new dwellings. 


A large proportion of the country permits have been issued for buildings 
in the industrial centres Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kembla. Permits 
wete issued in Newcastle and suburbs for buildings ta cost, £567,000 in 
1929, £95,000 in 1982, £953,000 in 1986, and £774,000 in 1937. In the area 
comprised by Wollongong, North and Central Tlawarra the figures in these 
years were £392,000 in 1929 when the Port Kembla iron and steel works 
Were under construction, £33,000 im 1932, and £803,000 in 1987, 
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The estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued in 
various towns during the years 1929 to 1937 are shown below. This list is 
small, but the Statistical Register issued annually contains details for every 
town for which the returns are collected :— 


Wollongong, 
Newcaatle and || and North and 
Suburbs. eee 
awalra. 
ear Un) Albury.| Soe. ftoomba,| OFM8-| worth. | Wagua- 
New New | 
Dwell- | Other. | Dwell- | Other. 
"ings. ings. | 
£000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000, | £000. | £000. | £000..) £000. | £000. 
1929 ...! 373 194. 261 131 28 163 149 52 152 133° 131 


1930...| 180 93 80 59 | 121 64 26 39 43 67 38 
1931...) 46 45 7 19 16 8 15 10 10 13. 7 
1932... 27 68 18 15 165 17 24 21 Il 1 12 
1933... 70 73 38 16 12 62 38 34 13 25 36 


1934...) 204 ' 116 201 41 17 47 65. 41 30 65 86 
1935.... 439 | 263 215 56 46 64 87 | 140 50 80 | 113 
1936...) 552 | 401 301 | 128 42 | 145 | 102 73 86 88 | 121 
1937...) 583 | 241 532 | 271 96 |. .155 56 | 163 | 136 85 | 138 


The Cost of Building a Cottage. 


‘A comparative statement is shown ‘below, as to the estimated cost of the 
materials and labour required for the erection in Sydney of a brick cottage 
with tiled roof, containing four rooms and kitchen, bathroom, pantry and 
front and back verandahs, including fencing and fittings such as bath, 
wash-tubs, copper and gas stove. The cost of the land and builder’s over- 
head costs and profit are not included. A cottage of the type to which the 
estimates relate and the land might have been sold at £800 to £1,000 in 
various ‘years since 1920. 


The estimates are based on prices quoted in traders’ lists and wages at 
industrial award rates. It is known that in years of great activity in 
building, ¢.g., 1927 to 1929, listed prices of materials were closely adhered 
to and employees were paid at rates in excess of those prescribed by awards. 
In depression years, on the other hand, materials could ‘be purchased at 
concession prices and the practice of sub-contracting generally replaced. 
the wage system in house building. 


Estimated Cost. Estimated Cost. 
Date. — Date, a 
Materials.) Labour. | Total. Materials.) Labour. | Total. 
£ £ $y £ £ £ 

1914, July wal 286 113 399 1928, June «| 469 217 686 
1920, ,, we} 532 189 721 1929, ,, veel 466 219 685 
1921, ,; we 635 193 728 1930, ,, wef 438 215 653 
1922, ,, wl BOL 188 689 || 1934, ,, wl 430 210 | 640 
1923, June eel 492 176 ‘668 ||'1935, December ...| 384 ‘174 (| ‘558 
1924, ,, «| 600 | 181 ‘681 |) 1936, ” ae) AEG 176 :| :592 
1925, ,, wee} 486 187 673 | |) 1987, March «|, 423° |. 182 | 605 
1926, ,, ae{ 486°) 208 694 June w| 441 196 ‘637 
1927, ,, wal 479 ‘| Q15 694. November ..:|' 457 | 207 664 
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The average cost during the years 1925 to 1929 was.£686, viz,, materials 
£477 and labour £209. In December, 1935, the cost, estimated at £558, was 
19 per cent. cheaper. There has been:a marked rise in both materials and 
wages during the last two years, 


Assistancr TO Home Bumpers, 


Provision has been made whereby persons who wish to acquire a home 
may obtain advances to defray the cost of erection, etc., repayments being 
extended over a ‘period of years: A scheme of this nature dating from 1913 
is administered by the Rural Bank of New South Wales and another by 
the Homes for Uneniployed Trust constituted in 1934. 


To augment the assistance provided by these, steps were taken in 1937 
as part of an organised plan for the improvement of housing to promote the 
growth of co-operative effort in financing the building of ‘homes through the 
agency of co-operative building societies. In formulating the plan con- 
sideration was given to the necessity for the prompt revival of building: 
and kindred activities as an essential element of economic welfare. 


‘Government Advances for Homes, 


‘Operations in connection with Government advances for housing, admin- 
istered by the Rural Bank of New South Wales, consist of the principal 
scheme in the Advances for Homes department, and other schemes in its 
Government agency department, viz., the Home Building Agency, the 
Government Housing Agency and the Building Relief Agency, which are 
described below. The Advances for Homes Department and. Government 
Housing Agency were formerly administered as departments of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales. 

The Advances for Homes Department was organised in 1913 to make 
advances to home builders from the Government Savings Bank funds. The 
Tnnit of advances was fixed at 75 per cent. of the value of the borrower’s 
interest in the property, the maximum advance ‘being £750, and ‘the term of 
the loans ranged up to thirty years. During the year 1928-29 the maxi- 
mum ‘advance was raised to £1,000 where this sum -did not exceed 75 per 
eent. of the valuation of the property, and ‘building loans were advonced up 
to 90 per cent. of valuation where the building contract was controlled by 
the Department. Subsequently the maximum advance was raised from 
£1,000 to £1,200 if such sum does not exceed 75 per cent. of valuation. 
Funds from the Commonwealth Savings Bank were made available to the 
Advances for Homes Department in terms of the Commonwealth Housing 
Act, 1927. The limit of advances from these moneys was '90 per cent. of 
valuation up to £1,800. 


In February, 1934, the State Government made arrangements to supple- 
ment the advances :made:by the Advances for Homes Department, which did 
not exceed 75 per cent. of valuation. In such cases the Government -pro- 
vided funds for a further Joan up ‘to 10 per cent. of valuation (but not 
more than £200 in any case), Administration is the work -of ‘the Home 
Building Agency, and at 30th June, 1987, there were 3,462 loans outstand- 
ing for a total sum of £263,043. The issue of new supplementary advances 
‘was discontinued in 1987, 
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The number and amount of advances for homes made by the Advances 
for Homes Department during the last ten years are shown below. 


Advances made. Advances made, 
Year ended : cs Year ended 

30th June. No. Amount. 30th June, - No. Amount. 

(New (New and (New (New and 
Advances.) | Additional.) | Advances.) Additional.) 
& ‘ £ 
1928 3,019 1,794,435 1933 2 5,194 
‘1929 2,628 1,690,803 1934 235 97,495 
1930 2,889 2,177,759 1935 1,636 993,510 
1931 216 220,928 1936 1,665 1,131,889 
1932 8 8,495 1937 1,100 854,214 


The number of these loans outstanding at 30th June, 1987, was 25,388 
for an aggregate amount of £12,739,010, viz., 23,981 loans for the building 
or purchase of homes or the discharge of mortgages, amounting to 
£11,707,896; and 361 loans in respect of homes erected by the bank, £260,865 ; 
and 996 loans from funds made available by the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, £770,249. 


The Building Relief scheme was initiated in 1932 by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Council to relieve unemployment in the building trades. 
Loans are made for repairs or additions to dwellings. Since 1st July, 1935, 
the scheme has been administered by the Building Relief Agency of the 
Rural Bank. The number of advances made to 30th June, 1937, was 10,846, 
and the amount £998,455. At that date 5,847 loans, amounting to £377,882, 
were outstanding. 


The Government Housing Agency administers accounts representing 
advances made by the Housing Board, which was appointed under the 
Housing Act of 1912 and dissolved in 1924. The outstanding loans num- 
bered 798 at 30th June, 1987, and the amount of principal outstanding was 
£445,621. 


Housing of the Unemployed. 


A trust was constituted in terms of the Housing of the Unemployed 
Act, 1934, to deal with the problem of providing housing for the unem- 
ployed and others in necessitous circumstances. The Trust consists of the 
Minister for Social Services, and eight honorary members appointed by 
the Governor. It may purchase or lease land, erect buildings and let or 
sell them, supply building material (or advance money for its purchase) 
for erection, repair, or improvement of buildings intended for use as @ 
home, either to unemployed or necessitous persons themselves, or to 
organisations which assist in the housing of indigent persons. Moneys for 
the purposes of the Trust are advanced by the Treasury. An initial grant 
of £200,000 was appropriated in June, 1934, and a further sum of £190,000 
for expenditure during 1937-88. 


At 31st December, 1937, the Trust had provided 486 residences, 87 were 
under construction, and tenders had been called for 17. Advances for 
building materials had been made in 1,068 cases, and 1,161 persons had been 
given small free grants for building temporary homes or for repairs. The 
expenditure to 31st December, 1987, “amounted to £165,936 and total commit- 
iments to £190,442. 


The tenant purchasers repay the cost of the homes at the rate of 6s. per 
week, and repayments of advances for building materials range from 2s. 
6d. to 6s. per week, Interest is charged at the rate of 2 per cent. 
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Co-overative Building Societies, 


The co-operative building societies, as described in the chapter “Private 
Finance” of this Year Book, have for many years served a useful purpose 
in enabling persons with moderate means to acquire homes. When the 
Co-operation Act was amended by the Housing Improvement Act passed 
in December, 1986, an advisory committee was appointed by the Govern- 
ment to foster the growth of the co-operative system of financing amongst 
-home builders. The committee selected as most suitable for the purpose 
a type of terminating building society which had already proved successful 
in a number of country towns and recommended certain -adjustments ‘so 
that the system would Gpenate more equitably in respect of all classes of 
inembers. 


' Building societies of this type secure financial accommodation from out- 
side sources in order to make advances to members as soon as they require 
them. On joining a society the members takes up a number of shares 
according to the amount he intends to borrow and he pays subscriptious at 
a certain rate until he takes.up his loan. Then the rate of his contributions 
is increased. When all sliares have been advanced and external obligations 
met the society is wound up. 


The rates of subscriptious on shares depend upon the term of the society. 
The Advisory Committee having regard to the varying needs and resources 
of different classes of home builders has drawn up “model” rules in respect 
of three periods, viz., 14 years, 21 years and 28 years—with “notional” 
interest at approximately 5 per cent. The rates of payments are as 
follows :— 


‘ : Subscriptions per Share. 
. Term of Society. ech : 
Before Advance. After Advance. 
£ 
14 years is 52 2s. per fortnight .., ia ...| 4s. per fortnight. 
21 years vis 55 2s. 6d. per calendar month «| 7s, per calendar month. 
28 years sig 54 1s. 6d. per calendar month ..| 68. per calendar month. 


Weacondius to the foregoing table, a member may obtain, for example, 10 
shares equivalent to £520 by subscribing at the rate of 10s. per week before 
obtaining the advance and 20s. a week afterwards, where the theoretical 
term is 14 years; 10 shares equivalent to £550 by subscribing 5s. 9d. a 
week before and 16s. 2d. a week after the advance if the term ig 21 years; 
or 10 shares equivalent to £540 by subscriptions at 8s. 6d. a week and 
18s. 10d. a week respectively if the term is 28 years. In addition to sub- 
scriptions, the member pays a small management charge. 


It has been the practice of the co-operative building societies to lend up to 
80 per cent. of the valuation of the security offered and 20 per cent. was 
provided by the member. Under recent legislation the Government assists 
the societies under certain conditions-to increase up to 90 per cent. advances 
to persons who do not already own a home, by undertaking to indemnify 
them for loss attributable to the fact that such advances have exceeded 80 
per cent. A further concession is that the value of the relevant shares of 
A member in a society may be used wholly or partly to make wp the 10 per 
cent. he is required to find. 


The building societies are under the supervision of the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, who is also chairman of the Co-operative Building 
Advisory Comunittee. 
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Building societies of the type recommended by the committee have made 
remarkable progress since active steps have been taken to facilitate their 
formation.. In ‘the year ended June, 1936, only three new societies were 
registered, and at the end of the year there were ten on the register. In 
the middle of February, 1938, there were 147 societies with a membership of 
11,587, and: 101 societies had allotted 132,311 shares. In the societies in 
active operation an aggregate sum of £2,883,787 had been approved for 
advances: to 3,805; members: in. 71 societies, and advances amounting to 
£1,243,433 ‘had been made to 2,311 members in 51 societies. Particulars 
are as follows:— 


Loans Approved. Advances Made. 
Purpose of Loan. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 

£ . £ 
Erection of New Homes ia’ re 1,918 1,276,613 1,193 579,279 
Purchase of Existing Homes owe 1,097 689,244 668 434,124 
Discharge of Mortgage on Homes ... 626 384,561 351 212,997 
Alterations and Additions to Homes 125 23,489 83 11,691 
Other Purposes ar x wee 39 9,830 16 5,342 
Total oer age ees 3,805 2,383,737. 2,311 1,243,433 


Governmental and Municipal Housing. 


Daceyville, a model suburb built by the State Government, is about 
5 miles from the City of Sydney. It is managed by the Publie Trustee 
under power of attorney from the Minister for Local Government. The 
cost as at 30th June, 1937, was £181,277. The income of the year 1936-37 
was £18,808, including rents £18,221. Interest, administration and main- 
tenance amounted to: £18,880. 


The Municipal Council of the: City of Sydney controls four blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings. The Strickland buildings were opened in April, 
1914. They consist of 8 shops and 71 self-contained flats of two, three 
or six rooms, The rents range from 11s. 7d. to 26s. per week. The Dowl- 
ing-street dwellings, opened on 29th June, 1925, consist of 30 flats of. four 
or five rooms, for which the rentals are 20s. 2d. to 22s. 6d. per week. The 
Pyrmont dwellings were opened on 2nd November, 1925. They contain 41 
flats of four or five rooms, and the weekly rentals range from 13s, 7d. to 
1%s. 6d. The Alexandria dwellings, opened on 17th October, 1927, consist 
of 23 dwellings and a shop. The rental is 20s. per week for the dwellings 
and 46s, 6d. for the shop and dwelling. The total cost, including the land, 
was—Strickland Buildings, £49,667; Dowling-street Dwellings, £24,070; 
Pyrmont Dwellings, £34,549; and Alexandria Dwellings, £380,442. 


War Service Honics. 


_ The Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War: Service Homes Act, 1918-1935, 


A summary of the activities in New South Wales of the Commission 
charged with the administration of the Act shows that 13,941 applications 
had been approved up to 30th June, 1937, and 12,233 homes had been 
provided, viz., 6,595 newly constructed houses, 4,256 existing dwellings 
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and 1,382 by discharge of mortgages, | Be 
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The sums paid as instalments of principal and interest to 30th June, 
1937, amounted to £6. 068,158, and arrears of instalments at that date 
amounted ‘to’ £376,620, or 5.34 per cent. of the total amount due. 


Comnatuxrry ADVANCEMENT. AND Sugcianearn Soctettss. 


The Co-operation Act, 1923-37, provides, inter alia, for the formation of 
community advancement societies and community. settlement societies. 
Community advancement societies may be formed to provide any com- 
munity service or benefit, e.g., to transport and supply water, gas, and 
electricity, to establish factories and workshops, to undertake farming 
operations and the purchase of machinery for its members, to erect dwel- 
lings, tc maintain buildings, etc., for education, recreation, or other com- 
munity purpose, to promote charitable undertakings, and to do anything 
calculated to improve the conditions of urban or rural life in relation to 
the objects specified. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any community service, and with these objects they may do pastas cal- 
culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 


Up to 80th June, 1937, twenty-nine community advancement societies had 
been registered ander the Act, and there were twenty-two societies on the 
register ai that date. Most of these societies were formed for the object 
of erecting and maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or 
social clubs. Seven community settlement societies have been registered, 
aud there were three on the register at 80th June, 1987. 


Parks, Recreation Reserves, AND ComMons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection of shrubs, trees, etc. 


The public parks and recreation reserves which aré not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves, 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 625 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanic 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain 
of 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
387 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 474 
acres in extent, on the outskirts of the city, reserved formerly for the 
water supply, is used for recreation, the ground having been cleared, planted, 
and laid out with walks and drives. 


It has. been ascertained that there are over 12,200 acres of public parks 
and reserves in metropolitan municipalities. This figure, representing nearly 
8 per cent, of their aggregate area, is exclusive of some parks and reserves 
which the municipalities have acquired by gift or by purchase from private 
owners. 

The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the - 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is nearly 57 acres. In their pre- 
paration their natural formation has been retained as far as practicable: with 
the object of displaying the animals in natural surroundings, An 
aquarium has been built within the gardens. 
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Tlie National Park, situated about 16 miles south of Sydney, was dedi- 
cated in December, 1879. The total area is 38,832 acres. The park sur- 
rounds the picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It contains fine 
virgin forests with attractive scenery. . 

Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in 
December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,870 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Syduey, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Sevewval creeks, notably Cowan Creck, intersect it. 


In’ 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres) is of historic 
interest, 


Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commolis, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these Jands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually cliarged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permanently, but a 
large number are only temporary. 


The area reserved for parks and recreation reserves, excluding alienated 
lands acquired by local councils or donated by private persons, was 281,859 
acres at 80th June, 1987; the area of permanent commons was about 
87,000 acres, and 806,869 acres were reserved temporarily as commons. 


’ 


Punuro EN tTertsr Mexts, 
Thealres and Public Halls, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (excluding meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held must be licensed under the 
Theatres aud Public Halls Act, 1908-1937. A license may be refused if 
proper provision is not nade for public safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used for theatres 
and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
is begun. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal of a 
license may be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may 
be deemed necessary are effected. 


From 1st March, 1938, it will be illegal to exhibit cinematograph films in 
licensed premises unless the special authority of the Minister has been 
obtained, and during the year 1988 this authority may not be granted in 
respect of uew applications without the approval of the Governor, In the 
meantinie a committee has been set up to investigate the matter. Its report, 
with a draft bill, is to be furnished not later than 30th June, 1988. 


-The buildimgs licensed under the Act during the year ended 30th June, 
on numbered 2,721, and they provided accommodation for approximately 
;214,000 persons. The amount of fees received was £4,928. 


eneatiine: aph films are subject to censorship prior to exhibition in N ew 
South Wales, those imported from oversea countries being reviewed by the 


Commonwealth customs authorities and those made in Australia ae a 
State board. 
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With the object of encouraging the production of cinematograph films 
in Australia, distributors are required to make available, and exhibitors 
to show a certain proportion of Australian films, in terms of the Cine- 
matograph Films (Australian Quota) Act, 1935-1937. The law refers 
generally to films over 5,000 feet in length, but it may be applied also to 
those between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet. The distributors’ quota, expressed 
as a proportion of the total number of films (other than British) is 3 per 
cent., and the exhibitors’ quota is 24 per cent. for the years 1988 and 1989. 
The quotas for subsequent years are to the fixed on the recommendation 
of the Films Advisory Committee constituted under the Act. 


By the amending law of 1987 exhibitors have been given the authority to 
reject 124 per cent. of the films (other than Australian and British) which 
they have purchased under contract, 


Horse and Greyhound Racing. 


Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
.form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. Racecourses must be licensed. If a racecourse is used 
for more than one class of racing—horse racing, pony racing, or trotting—- 
a separate licence must be obtained for each class. At 31st December, 1987, 
the licensed racecourses numbered 269, and the licenses issued in respect 
thereof numbered 298. 


The maximum number of days on which race meetings may be held on 
the various racecourses is regulated by law. 


In the metropolitan district the maximum number in terms of the Gaming 
and Betting Amendment Act, 1937, which commenced on Ist January, 
1938, is 68 for horse racing, 48 for pony racing and 40 for the trotting 
contests—the licenses for trotting being restricted to two vacecourses. 


In the district of Newcastle the maximum number of days for horse 
racing is 90 per annum, of which 65 are for six racecourses, including 15 
days for Neweastle racecourse. In recent years meetings have been held 
on only two of these racecourses—although four were licensed during 
1987. As long as the right to hold meetings on the other racecourses is not 
fully exercised, additional days up to 10 per annum may be granted to 
the Newcastle racecourse. 


The Act of 1987 provides that no license for a racecourse may be issued 
after 31st December, 1942, unless the Colonial Secretary is satisfied that 
the application therefor is made by or on behalf of a non-proprietary 
‘association. A comiittee is to be set up to investigate the conduct of race 
meetings with a view to determine a method by which the conduct and 
control of racing may be vested exclusively in non-proprietary associations 
without causing undue hardship to any person. 


Greyhound racing is permitted on vacecourses specially licensed therefor, 
under the Gaming and Betting Act. Not more than two racecourses may be 
licensed in the metropolitan area, and not more than one in any town out- 
side the metropolitan area. On a metropolitan racecourse meetings may . 
be held on 26 days per annum, or, where there is only one such racecourse, 
on 52 days. Outside the metropolitan district meetings may be held on 
a licensed racecourse on 52 days a year, to be reduced to 40 as from ist 
October, 1988. 


At 31st December, 1937, forty-eight grounds were licensed for greyhound 
yxacing—one in the metropolitan district, three in the Newcastle district, 
aud forty-four in country areas. 
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A license to conduct greyhound racing may be issued only to a non- 
proprietary association, unless the licensee was conducting greyhound racing 
on a proprietary basis in December, 1937, when the law was amended. 


Juveniles under the age of 18 years are not permitted to attend grey- 
hound racing. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with auy sports except 
horse; pony, trotting and.-.gréyhound races on licensed racecourses, and 
coursing on grounds approved by the Chief Secretary. Betting or wagering 
is illegal after sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds except 
at greyhound races. Racing clubs may be required to instal totalisators on 
their racecourses and to use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of stamp duty in respect of betting, book- 
makers are required to use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit 
bets. During the year ended 30th June, 1937, the number of betting tickets 
issued to bookmakers was 18,000,000, and approximately 400,000 credit 
bets were recorded. The investments on totalisators during 1936-87 
amounted to £1,870,879, a decrease of £74,552, as compared with the preced- 
ing year. 


Since 1st October, 1982, a tax of 1 per cent. has been levied on the 
bookmakers’ turnover, ie., the total amount of bets made by backers with 
bookmakers. The amount collected during the year ended 30th June, 1987, 
was £115,548, + 


Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown in the 
chapter relating to Public Finance. 


State Lotteries. 


State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales, in terms of the State 
Lotteries Act, 1930, which was brought into operation by proclamation on 
22nd June, 1931. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a director, 
and the lotteries are conducted on the cash-prize system. From the proceeds 
of the sale of tickets in each lottery a sum is apportioned for prizes and 
the balance is payable to Consolidated Revenue. The first lottery was drawn 
on 20th August, 1931. 


Particulars regarding the lotteries filled in each year to 30th June, 1937, 
are shown below :— 


Lotteries Filled during each Year. 
Yearended June. Excess of agers bs 
Number. Subscriptious. Prizes Subscriptions 
Allotted. over Prizes. 
£ £ £ £ 
1932... ror 67 2,047,497 1,280,394 767,103 69,064 
1933... iss 78: 2,100,000 1,315,710 784,290 62,126 
1934... olde 70 1,837,500 1,141,025 696,475 55,341 
1935... sei 68 1,785,000 1,108,400, 676,600 50,497 
1936... ate 73 1,916,250 1,189,900 726,350 51,162 
1937... arf 78 2,047,500 1,271,510 775,990 53,329 


Up to 30th June, 1937, the number of lotteries filled was 434. To these 
subseriptions amounted to £11,733,747, and the prizes to £7,306,939, the 
excess of subscriptions over prizes being £4,426,898. This sum, with minor 
receipts amounting to £165, was transferred to the Consolidated Revenue 
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Fund, from which were paid’ administrative expenses and preliminary 
charges, such as' salaries, office equipment andi alterations to buildings 
£341,519, 


Taxation or Pusric ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Entertainments Tax. 


The State Government imposed a tax on entertainments as from 1st 
January, 1980. Admissions are taxable if payments. exceed 1s. 6d., at the 
following rates:—Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax 4d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. 
for the first 2s. and 4d. for each additional 6d. Payments for 
admission to entertainments made in the form of a lump sum, as a sub- 
scription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, are taxed on the 
amount of the lump sum. Certain entertainments are exempt from taxation 
where the proceeds are wholly devoted to philanthropic, religious, charitable 
or educational purposes, also entertainments which are entirely in the 
nature of an athletic sport or game and the proceeds :are wholly applied to 
the furtherance of athletic sports or games, and not for the profit of the 
individual members of the organisation conducting the entertainment. 
Admissions to race. meetings were exempt from the entertainments tax 
where they were taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act as 
described in the chapter Public Finance. This Act was repealed at the end 
of the year 1937, and admissions to racing, except greyhound racing in 
Sydney and Newcastle, became subject to the entertainments tax, but at a 
higher rate in respect of admissions ‘to horse racing on metropolitan courses, 
the Newcastle racecourse, and on other courses where the admission eharge 
exceeds 10s. The higher rate is 2d. for every shilling, or part of a shilling, 
in excess of 1s.; and charges which do not exceed 1s.. are exempt. 


By agreement between the State and Commonwealth Governments the 
Federal Taxation Commissioner collects the Entertainments’ tax. 


A classification of admissions taxable under the Entertainments ‘Tax Act 
during the years 1980 to 1986 is shown below :— 


Year, Racing, Theatres, ee and Bhatee. Other. Total, 
Taxable Admissions. 
No. No. No. No. No. {| No. 
1930 es .--| 275,231 | 1,263,601 11,388,188 920,513 975,903 |14,823,486 
1931 uy .-{ 173,830 | 1,027,900 | 7,931,410 816,628 748,563 |10,698,3826 
1932 ia «| 163,103 955,621 | 6,731,163 666,935 868,957 | 9,385,779 
1933 ge «| 147,677 | 1,068,118 | 7,527,753 685,198 755,482 |10,184,228 
1934 Ma «.| 207,566 | 1,287,804 | 8,058,646 844,970 649,905 |10,943,891 
1935 ize «-{ 181,692 | 1,144,207 | 9,727,466 842,767 | 1,052,908 |12,949,040 
1936 ie «| 231,095 | 1,041,199 |11,254,910 | 1,057,812 | 1,554,825 |15,139,841 
55 
Tax Collections. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 Nea rrr 7,760 14,071 62,185. 6,804 7,378 98,188 
1931 etl _— 4,244 9,687 38,584 4,628 4,490 61,533 
1932 a Fa 3,482 10,111 31,371 4,060 5,124 54,148 
1933 vie ae 3,930 9,825 32,069 4,042 4,482 54,348 
1934 ie wee 5,467 13,069 35,152 5,196 3,337 62,221 
1935 Gi vie 5,906 11,692 45,877 6,115 6,896 76,386 
1936 vu ie 6,223 9,713 53,673 8,266 10,639 88,514 
\ 
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The entertainments tax on racing in the less populous ‘parts of the State 
amounted to £6,223 in the calendar year 1936, and the collections in other 
places under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act to £81,154, so that the 
taxation on admissions to racing exceeds the total tax on all other classes 
of entertainments. Admissions to picture shows, which yield the greater 
part of the entertainments tax. rank next in order, then theatres. The 
collection of entertainments tax declined by 45 per cent. between 1930 and 
1932, though the decline in taxable admissions was only 18 per cent. Since 
1932 there has been an increase of more than 60 per cent. in both collections 
and admissions. The number of taxable admissions in 1936 exceeded the 
number in 1930 by 2 per cent. 


An analysis of the collections in each year, according to the charges for 
admission, as shown below, indicates that in 1930 taxable admissions were 
most numerous at 2s., representing 44 per cent. of the total. In later 
years the patronage of cheaper admissions increased to form the most 
numerous group, and the proportion of charges between 1s. 6d. and Qs. 
increased from 12.7 per cent. in 1980 to 41.1 per cent, in'1986. Admissions 
at charges exceeding 3s. were more numerous, absolutely and relatively, 
in 1986 than in any other year since the tax was introduced. 


Charges for Taxable Admissions (Entertainments Tax), 


Year, 
Over Is. 6d. 
Over 2s. |Over 28. 6d. Over 3s. 5 
ot er Bs: 28, to 2s. 6d. to 33. to 5s, Over 68. Total. 
i 
No. No No. No. No. No. No, 


1980 ...| 1,880,393 | 6,503,612 | 2,824,802 | 1,859,098 | 1,216,115 | 539,416 | 14,823,436 
1931 ...| 2,624,801 | 3,843,334 | 2,216,238 | 1,036,982 717,160 | 250,721 | 10,698,326 
1932 ...| 3,016,625 | 2,711,670 | 1,775,402 818,743 756,241 | 307,098 | 9,885,779 
1933 ...| 3,891,493 | 2,668,818 | 2,000,953 762,434 548,820 | 311,710 | 10,184,228 
1984...) 4,224,871 | 2,725,332 | 1,937,914 915,832 729,345 | 410,597 | 10,943,891 
1985 ...| 4,960,888 | 2,461,875 | 2,641,418 | 1,243,473 | 1,241,767 | 400,119 | 12,949,040 
1936 _ 6,228,405 | 2,073,560 | 3,326,504 | 1,449,715 | 1,614,047 | 447,610 | 15,139,841 


Recuuation oF Liquor Traps. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments. 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several ‘kinds of licenses are granted, viz., publican’s, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantities; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in large quantities, 


The authority given by each of these licenses and the conditions attached 
thereto are described in the 1928-29 issue of this Year Book. 


The licenses are issued by the Licensing Court in each district, except 
the railway refreshment room licenses, which are issued by executive 
authority. Three magistrates constitute the licensing courts and discharge 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board, which was authorised by 
an Act of 1919 to reduce the number of publicans’ and Australian wine 
licenses. 
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The Board may reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate 
where the existing licenses exceed the “statutory number” prescribed by 
tlie Act, which is proportionate to the number of electors. The number of 
wine licenses in any electorate may be reduced by one-fourth of the number 
in existence on ist January, 1923, and a greater reduction may be made 
where considered necessary in the public interest. 


The number of publicans’ licenses in existence on Ist January, 1920, was 
2,589, of which 2,085 were in fourteen clectorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. The Australian wine licenses on the 1st January, 
1928, numbered 441 of which 220 were in the metropolitan electorates. 


Subsequent changes in the number of licenses up to 31st December, 1937, 
are summarised below :— 


Australian 


Licenses. | Publicans. 


Wine, 

Number at Ist January, 1920... ies ee des ses 2539 441* 
Terminated by order of Board ... ei “es oe oe] 291 65 
surrender to Board ... iss see .[ 198 15 
expiration of licenses, etc. ... ies ase 72 16 

H-_—— 661 |——— 96 

New licenses granted is ob ae ies sie 60 ed 

Number at 3lst December, 1937 Pid vow 40, v9 8S 2,038 848 


* At lst January, 1923. 


In 1987, the number of hotels was reduced by three. At 31st December, 
1937, there were 533 publicans’ licenses and 159 Australian wine licenses in 
the metropolitan licensing district, and there were 62 publicans’ and 9 wine 
licenses in the Parramatta district, 114 publicans’ and 11 wine licenses in 
Newcastle, 57 publicans’ and 12 wine licenses in Maitland, and 48 publi- 
cans’ and 7 wine licenses in Broken Hill. 


When deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owncrs, lessces, ete., 
of the premises are entitled to compensation, as assessed by the Board, from 
a fund obtained by levies on the licensees. 


The licensee is paid as compensation for each year of the unexpired. 
term of his tenancy (up to three years), the average annual net profit 
during the preceding period of three years. The compensation paid to 
owners, lessees, etc, of lotel premises is based on the amount 
by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awarded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 


In the case of wine licenses, only the licensees are entitled to compens 
sation. 


Compensation is paid from the Compensation Fund formed from levies 
paid by licensees up to 31st December, 1926. The levy was discontinued 
at that date because the credit balance of the fund was sufficient to meet 
claims for compensation and costs of administration for a number of years. 
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The receipts of the fund to 30th June, 1937, amounted to £1,612,783, in- 
cluding interest earnings (to 31st December, 1927) £115,606. The pay- 
ments were £1,274,232, including £875,010 as compensation, £149,222 for 
administration and £250, 000 transferred to the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the State. The credit balance at 30th June, 1937, was £338,551, 


Up to the end of the year 1937 compensation had been awarded in respect 
of 488 publicans’ licenses terminated by order of the Board or by surrender 
thereto. The amount, £817,970, was distributed as follows:—Licensees, 
£280,761; owners of premises, £524,284; and lessees, £12,925. Compensation 
had not yet been awarded in the case of one hotel. Compensation to 77 
wine licensees amounted to £63,880, and in three cases compensation was 
not awarded. 


The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
various years since 1901 is shown below:— 


Licenses, 1001. | 1911, 1921, 1931. 1985. 1986, | 1937, 
Publicans’ owe «| 3,161 | 2,775 | 2,488 | 2,184 | 2,059 | 2,050 | 2,041 
Additional Bar ve vee 118 153 263 369 257 268 
Permits to Supply Liquor with 
Meals—{6 p.m. to 9 pm) tee tee eos 118 | 187 208 234 
Club ais wae 76 78 83 84 84 84 
Railway Refreshment— 
General pia ee nae 22 24 29 39 43 43 43 
Wine ... an mr ce * * 14 11 ll ll 
Booth or Stand.. ae ..-| 1,787 | 1,829 | 2,337 | 2,054 | 2,196 | 2,245 | 2,248 
Packet ... ae wae ai 20 24 13 6 6 4 4 
Australian Wine iss va] 675 532 450 360 352 351 350 
Spirit Merchants’ oo ve] 225 198 244. 241 226 229 234 
Brewers’... ar ive du 53 39 17 6 5 7 6 


* Not available, 
t 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay. £5 per annum for the first 
40 members and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of publicans’, 
packet, wine, club, and spirit merchants’ licenses the annual fees are 
assessed by the Licenses Reduction Board according to the amount spent 
by the licensees in the purchase of liquor during the preceding calendar 
year. Txcept that spirit merchants do not pay on the liquor sold by them 
to persons licensed to sell liquor, and they pay a minimum fee of £80 in 
the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. The owner of the premises 
is liable for two-fifths of the license fee, but if his share exceeds one-third 
of the rent he may obtain a refund of part or the whole of the excess as 
determined by the Board. 


The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are assessed 
at the same rate as those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis: 
sioners do not pay tlie fees assessed for thove refreshment rooms for which 
Australiax wine licenses only are issued. 


Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary per- 
mits granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, ihe fee is £2 per day. 
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_.The ‘amount expended by licensees in :the purchase .of Hquor.in the 
calendar, years 1929 and 1932 to 1936,:which was the basis. of the feesifor 
‘the renewal of various ‘classes of ‘licenses, -and:the fees.assessed..during’.the 


years ended ‘six months’ later, ‘are. shown below :— 


P2082. | 10BB, | 1984, | “086, | “1986, 


7920-30. , | 1982-88, | 1038-84. | “1034-35. | 2996-86. | 1936-27. 


3,274, 3,609] 3,776 
1,386] 1,448] 1,394 
“25 21 18 


437165, 43804] 45929 


8,390 8,722 9,640 


225 254 250 


Y Lhoensess 1920, 
: a iy fe) 2S | Be, 
“Purchases by-liconsees |-10,410,456; .6;064,659) “6,123,185/:6,701;668, 7,311,350, 7,802,495 
WWees assasséd on :pur- : 
bhases—-Publioans’) 462,858) :268,035/ 272551) -297;047] 326,213] 347,491 
Club vee si 4,418 3,132 3,185 
‘Rhwy: Refreshment 2,172 1,186) L011 
Packet... ae 38 21 1% 
‘Australian Wine... 6,460, 43856, 4/668 
Spirit Merchants’ 11,032 7,749 7,785 
Other fees— ; 
Brewers’ .... ss 250) 293) 284 
_ Booth or Stand.... 6,148) 4,611 5,202) 


5,225 5,326 5,400 


‘Consumption of Intoxicants, 


The information in the following table was obtained from the Licenses 
Reduction Board to show the quantity of spirits, wines and beers purchased 
by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the: public, together. with the 
quantity sold direct’ to the public by wholesale wine and spirit merchants. 
The figures may be taken as the consumption of intoxicating liquor by the 
‘public. It is difficult to estimate the expenditure by the public on. intoxi- 
ceating liquor; numerous difficulties are met with, as liquor is sold: at. vary- 
‘ing prices: nol-only.in different localities, but. in: hotels in the: same ‘district 
-and even ‘in the different bars of' the:same hotel. ‘There is also ‘the ‘fact 
that the percentage of profit on bottle sales is-less than that of. bar:sales. 
However, the figures shown in the table -ave published as -a- reasonably 
accurate estimate of the expenditure by. the public on. intoxicating liquor. 

The following table gives this information for the years 1980 to 1986:— 


Quantity Purchased by Licensees, , ema pextendleare by 

Year, eee oe 
“Beer. Wine, Spirits. Total. Population. 

Gallons. ‘Gallons. Gallons. ef “£8. de 

* 1930 ... vie »«.| 22,512,000 1,385,743 789,470 12,370,000 | ‘4 17 8. 
51931... wie nsf! 18,192,000 1,261,335 636,208 10,800,000 | 4 4 6 
1932 ... vee ...| 18,042,000 1,271,318 610,484 10,620,000 42 4 
1933 ... - ...| 18,925,000 1,472,094 617,468 10,740,300 4°92 7 
1934 .., ss +»(-21,573,000 1,559,573 716,816 .11,750,000,) 4 79 7 
1985... Ey e+e} 23,764,000 1,619,248 163,406 :.12§803,000:| -4 16 9 
11936 ... ete S :263218;000 46413827 785,912 133640,000 15 42 3 


ec ALR HEL 
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In the foregoing table the quantities of spirits are shown in liquid 
gallons, not proof gallons, Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal 
to that of pure ethyl alcohol compounded with distilled water so that the 
resultant mixture at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit has a specific 
gravity of. 0.91976 as compared with that of distilled water at the same 
temperature. The standard strength of whisky, brandy, gin and rum may 
not be less than 85 degrees under proof, and spirits of the best quality are 
retailed usually at about 30.5 degrees under proof. Prior to 24th December, 
1930, the minimum strength of whisky and brandy was 25 degrees under 


proof, and in the retail trade it was sold usually at about 23.5 degrees 
under proof. 


Practically the whole of the beer and the wine consumed in the State 
is of Australian origin, and slightly more than half of the’ spirits is 
imported, but the proportion of Australian spirits tends to increase. 
Information as to the operation of breweries in New South Wales appears 
in the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 

. be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. It is the practice in the 
metropolitan police district to release such persons before trial if they 
deposit as bail an amount equal to the usual penalty imposed. If they 


do not appear for trial the deposits are forfeited, and further action is not 
taken, 


During the year 1937 the number of persons charged with drunkenness 
was 29,672, of whom 2,099 were females, In the case of 1,805 males and 
216 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 16,572 males and 
846 females were couvicted after trial by the Courts, and 9,196 males and 
1,087 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited their bail. The 
following statement shows the number of convictions for drunkenness, 
including the cases in which bail was forfeited, during 1921, 1929, and each 
of the last seven years :— 


Convicted after trial. Ball Forfeited. Total Convictions, . Cases 
: per 1,000 
Year. of mean 
: popula- 
Males. | Femates.| Males. | Females.| Mates. | Females. Total. tion. 
1921 18,525 1,172 8,233 772 | 26,758 1,944 | 28,702 13-61 


1929 19,769 1,330 | 10,920 1,117 | 30,689 2,447 | 33,136 13:24 
1931 13,285 1,472 5,068 734 | 18,353 2,206 | 20,559 8-04 
1932 14,320 1,401 5,695 694 | 19,415 2,695 | 21.510 8°34 
1933 17,081 1,363 6,123 854 | 23,204 2,217 | 25,421 O77 
1934 15,506 693 9,038 1,107 | 24,544 1,800 | 26,344.| 10:03 
1935 15,786 846 | 10,173 1,018 | 25,959 1,864 | 27,823 10°52 
1936 16,137 845 | 12,049 1,266 | 28,186 2,111 | 30,297 11°31 
1987 16,572 846 9,196 1,037 | 25,768 1,883 | 27,651 10°26 


| 


Relatively to the population, the number of convictions for drunkenness 
14.29 per 1,000 in 1928 was the highest since 1923. A progressive decline 
brought the proportion to 8.04 in 1931. Then the trend was reversed, 


and the proportion rose slowly to 11.31 in 1936, then declined to 10.26 in 
rae 937, - . : 
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Treatment of Inebriates. 


’ “The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not come in this way under the cognisance of the law. 


For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. . Judges, police magistrates,-and the Master-in-Lunacy 
may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed 
in a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an attendant 
controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate 
to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 


An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter inte 
vecognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. 


Some of the State Mental Hospitals have been gazetted under the 
Tuebriates Act for the detention of inebriates, and the nuniber under the 
supervision of the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals at 30th June, 
1987, was 52, viz., 87 men and 15 women, The number admitted for the 
first time during the year was 42, including 11 women. 


Consumption or Tosacco. 

Persous who sell tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes in New South Wales must 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is charged. ‘The number of 
licenses issued in 1937 was 22,255. The sale of tobacco to juveniles under 
the age of 16 years is prohibited. 


. The quantity of tobaceo consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


Total Consumption (000 omitted), Per Head of Population. 

Year, 

| Tobaceo. | Cigars. Cigarettes. Total, Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. Total, 
Ib. | Ib. th. Ib, lb. lb. Ib, Ib. 

1901 2,977 215 368 3,560 2°18 15 ‘27 2°60 
3911 3,827 271 1,076 6,174 2°30 16 65 311 
1920-21 4,370 273 1,958 6,601 2°09 ‘13 “O4 3°16 
_ 1928-29 5,631 185 2,446 8,262 2°27 ‘07 99 3°33 
1930-31 5,215 124 1,833 7,172 2°05 05 - 72 2°82 
1931-32 5,214 96 1,641 6,951 2:03 ‘04 ‘64 271 
1932-33 4,521 102 1,648 6,271 1:75 04 ‘G4 2°43 
1933-34 5,379 109 1,713 7,201 2°06 04 66 2°76 
1934-35 5,454 91 1,838 7,383 2:07 ‘03 ‘70 2°80 
1935-36 5,767 121 1,990 7,878 2:17 05 ‘75 | 2:97 
1936-37 5,689 103 | 2,193 7,985 2°12 ‘Ot 82 | 2:98 


*Pactory made. 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1986-37 was 7,985,000. lb., and the average 3 lb. per head, The annual -con- 
sumption, per head declined by 27 per cent. during the four years ended 
30th June, 1933, but had increased by 1986-87 to 89 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum, 3.33 lb. per head, recorded in 1928-29, 
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The tobacco consumed in-1986:37"consisted ‘of:7;892,000 lb. manufactured 
in. Australia,,, principally. frona imported leaf; amd: 93,000. Ib::. manufactured 
overseas... Almest:all!the ordinary: tobacco, was;imadeé. in. Australia, and .96:. 
per cent. of the cigars. and:97‘per. cent, of ‘the. cigarettes;..as compared with., 
95 per cent.,.46 per cent., and.97 per cent. respectively, in 1911. e 

Ag. regardd- they deseription: of ‘tobacco used, the - figures: relating: to. 
cigarettes: do. not: ineludé- the: tobaeco: made. into cigarettes’ by: the: com. 
sumers- themselves: and! recordédas: ordinary tobacco. That: thispracti¢e: 
has:been: widely, adopted | by consumers im:recent years is. indicated: by: the: 
reconds::of:the, Tiadé, and :Customs: Department, which. show. :that duty :was-. 
paid in: Australia: on imearly:99. million packets.of.60..papers in 1936-37; as: 
compared, with 55 million packets in 1932-33. 

It is estimated that the. expenditure on. tobacco. (including. cigarette. 
papers) in 1936-37 amounted to £7,750,000, or £2 18s. per head of popula- 
tion. 

Licknsts. ror. Various Occupations; 

Partly: asa: means of: raising revenue. and ‘partly. as.a means of: ensuring: 

a-certain amount ‘of ‘supervision. over persons: who. follow: callings- which: 


- bring: them into contact with’ the: general public, or: which are: carried’! on 


under special conditions, licenses; must be obtained .by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and. 
persons. who sell tobacco, conduct billiard and bagatelle tables, or engage. in.. 
Sunday, trading. The. Pistol License Act, 1927, prescribes. the licensing. 
of pistols; licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 years of age. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., general and district, 
the annual fee for a general license being £15, and for each district 
license £2. General licenses are available for all parts of the State. District 
licenses only. cover. the: police district for which they are issued, and they 
arecnotissued for the Metropolitancdistrict. Auctioneers’ licenses may: not! 
be granted to licensed:pawnbrokers., Sales by auction are illegal after sunset’ 
or before sunrise, except that permission may be.given for wool to. be put up" 
to sale or sold after sunset, Where. provision has been made for reciprocity 
with New South Wales, auctioneers resident and licensed in other. Aus- 
tralian States may obtain general licenses in New South Wales. 

For pawnbrokers?. licenses an annual fee of £10. is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges :are. limited, ! with certain- exceptions, to those between 
8 am..and:.6:.p.m,, but:a restriction is net: placed onthe rate of interest 
charged. 

The. following table. shows. the principal licenses issned inthe: five years 
1933::to 1937:— 


Occupation. | 1988. | 1984, 1935, | | 1936. | 1987, 
Auctioneers—General .., wee 227 232 225, 240 251 
District .., vel 1,278 1,422 1,433 1,494 1,489 

Billiard... ats ise tes 516 507 405 375 352 
‘Tobacco. ... is ies .{ 20,090 | 20,511 21,458 21,466 | 22,255 
Pawnbrokers wt oie’ “Benelt 89 - 88. 88; 88 - 86 
Hawkersiand Pédlars ... was 9 886 |: 22569: 2,520 2,247 |: 25182 
Collectors ... ms w| 2,611 2,428 2,342 2,255 2,130 
Second-hand “Denlérs se ae 1;353° ' 1,388 1,386 1,338 1,299~ 
Sunday Trading ... ae vf 11,178 | 11,341 11,875 | 11,750°| 12,347 
Eishermen.. eT ner | Pee 2,843. 8,172:: | 3,17E.|, 2,542, 
Wishing Boaté 0...) 15884]! 1,68%°] 1,808" |) 14,9485) 126ar- 
Oyster: Vendors. ... ne eee -33a.|.' 456:!' 4oa» 
Pistol Licenses (ordinary) vf 16;888s) 15:20] 14,566 | 14,584 | -T23475= 
sy. (apecialy, ... wef BIG 286i. 282 {° 2700). 48s 
Pistol: Dealers: ° ... 208 wel, Ode. 725|.- 67. | 57. 57: 
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A law wusenacted im 1927! with the: object ‘of ‘preventing: the -inrpreper-use: 
of ‘such drugs:as opium; morphine; and‘ cocaine: Régistéred mediéat' pre 
titidners; pharmacists, déntists; ete.; are authorised ‘generally-to use the drugs: 
in: the:condiet‘of ‘their professiom-or business, but other persons. must‘obtain 
a license.to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. Particu- 
lars of these:licenges are shown on page 168. 


STATUS..OF. WOMEN, 


Ta New South Wales women have the.right..to exercise the franchise-:and: 
sex; does ‘not. disqualify any-person from: acting-as‘member of the Legislative: 
Assembly, as-member ofa council of any shire or municipality, as judge; 
magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or conveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Many. women have. been appointed justices of. the. peace, 
and some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. They: 
are eligible for all degrees -at- the University-of Sydney, but are not usually 
ordained ‘as:ministers. of religion: Womeni may not.act on juries. 


The employment of married women in the teaching service of the State. 
has. been. restricted by law since. 1932, but they may be appointed to the 
service where there are special circumstances. 


About 15° per cent. of the members of: registered trade unions are: 
women, though there are few unions composed.entirely of women. The: 
employment’ of women in factories and shops is regulated specially. by 
the Factories and Shops Act which limits to five hours the employment. of 
women without an interval’ for a meal, restricts the time they may be 
employed in excess of-forty-four hours per week and between 6 p.m. and’ ~ 
6 am., also the weight they may be allowed or required to lift, and prohibits 
the employment of girls under 18 years of age in certain dangerous: occupa- 
tions. 


Rates of wages: payable to women in. terms of industrial awards and’ | 
agreements. are based’ on a separate living wage for women. which as a 
general rule is about: 54 per cent. of the living wage for men. Matters 
which may be détermined by the industrial tribunals include claims that 
the same wage be paid to men and women performing the same work, or 
producing the same return of profit or value to their employer. 


A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 24 years. The consent of a parent or guar- 
dian or in the absence of such consent, of a court or magistrate, is necessary 
to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. Under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of holding, acquiring, or 
disposing of any real or personal property as her separate property in the 
game manner as if she were a femme sole, Her property is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her hushand’s 
income, nor in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but the husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children. 


RELIGION. 


In New Sonth Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. 
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The numbers of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 
census records, is shown in the following statement :— 


1 
Number of Persons. . Proportion per cent. 


Religion, eee eS 
oS 1911. 1921. _ 1983. i911, | 1921. | 1933, 
| 
Christian— 
Church of England ...| 734,000 | 1,027,410 | 1,143,493 | 45-46 | 49-60 | 49-63 
Roman Catholic} {| 412,013 502,815 656,106 | 25-54 | 24-27 | 24-14 
Methodist .. saa wel 151,274 181,977 203,042 9:37 8:79 8-81 
Presbyterian ...  .,.| 182,911 | 219,932 | 257,522 | 11-33 | 10-62 | 11-18 
Congregational ... tes 22,656 22,235 20,274 1-40 1-07 +88 
Baptist ... “es | 20,679 24,722 29,981 | 1:28] 119} 131 
Lutheran ... ite ius 7,087 5,031 5,956 “44 24 26 
Unitarian . ieatoin alee 844 622 345 05 03 ‘01 
Salvation Army say Pre 7,413 9,490 9,610 46 46 42 
Other Christian .., Aor 55,453 48,963 56,560 3:44 2:37 2-45 
Total, Christians _,,,| 1,594,329 | 2,043,197 | 2,282,889 | 98-77 | 98-64 | 99-09 
-‘Other— 
Jews, Hebrew... 7,660 10,150 10,305 ‘47 49 45 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mo. : 
hammedan, Hindu, etc. 5,113 4,472 1,823 +32 22 08. 
Indefinite, No Religion .. 7,163 18,572 8,796 44 65 +38 
‘Object to State ... wis 21,986 - 12,946 297.034 
Unspecified ie aa 10,483 16,034 ? mt oo or 
Total, New South Wales| 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 100 100 100 
I 


t Includes Catholic, undefined, 36,662 in 1911, 20,240 in 1921, and 66,043 in 1933, 


The figures for 19383 are not satisfactory for comparative purposes owing 
to the large number of cases in which “no reply” was recorded. This may 
-be attributed to the fact that the option of refraining from making a 
statement as to religion was very clearly indicated in the census schedule 
-of particulars to be supplied by the householder, whereas in 1921 the house- 
holder was requested to complete the schedule in this respect. 
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In New South Wales there is a State system of national education which 
embraces primary, sccondary, and technical. education, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. The University 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, as amended by ihe Free Education 
Act, 1906, the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and the Public Instruction 
(Amendment) Acts of 1916 and 1917, and the Public Instruction , and 
University (Amendment) Act, 1986, is the statutory basis of the State 
system. This system aims at making education secular, free and com- 
pulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by statute. The Act of 1880 
provides that “the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words 
secular instruction” shall be held to include general religious teaching as 
distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theclogy.” General religious 
_ instruction is given by teachers, and special religious instruction for limited 
periods, with the consent of parents, by ministers of religion. Education in 
both State primary and secondary schools is free. 


Attendance at school is compulsory for children between the ages of 
7 and 14 years. 


The State system is subject to central guidance and control, being 
administered ‘by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through a permanent 
Director of Education, who has the assistance of an Advisory Council 
on Education, which was appointed during 1934. Practically the whole 
of the State expenditure on education is provided by appropriation from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fuud, but part of the expenditure on buildings, 
additions, and renewals has been defrayed from loan and other funds. 


Private schools are not endowed by the State, but, with few exceptions, 
are subject to State inspection. Private schools attended by children of 
statutory school age must be certified as efficient and those at which State 
bursars are enrolled must be registered. The fact that the school examina- 
tions, which mark the various stages of primary and secondary education, 
are based on the curricula of the State system tends towards uniformity 
in the teaching of the subjects covered by the examinations. 


The school medical service orgaaised by the State for the benefit of 
children attending both State and private schools, and the school for back- 
ward children at Glenfield are described in the chapter dealing with 
Social Condition. 


The complete scheme of education provides a direct avenue from Kindez- 
garten to University. In the State schools kindergarten classes are con- 
ducted under the Montessori method. Many private schools make provision’ 
for kindergarten, and an organisation known as the Kindergarten Union 
of New South Wales conducts a school for training in Frebelian methods, 
and maintains free kindergarten: schools. and playgrounds in the more 
congested parts of the metropolitan area. 


The course in the vrimary schools supplies education of a general char- 
acter in such subjects as English, mathematics, nature knowledge, civics 
and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage, the courses 
diverge into super-primary and secondary education. The former is of a 
pre-vocational type combining general education with practical subjects 
Suitable for pupils who intend to. enter industrial. occupations or, in the case 
of girls, to engage in domestic duties, Secondary education is ‘provided at 
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district and high schools. The-full course extends over five years and 
prepares pupils for admissionito:the.professions and to the University or 
.other institutions providing tertiary education. Shorter courses are pro- 
vvdded! for: those likely -to leave:school:at:.an:earlier. age. 

‘Preparatory ‘education’ for commerciél -pursuitsis provided:.atcommercial 
idthedls and: at-secondary schools Where: economics, ‘Shorthand :and’‘business 
rprimeiples ‘and practice are’ included in-the:curriculam. “At: the University 
"there«are degree courses“in “economics, and «diploma courses in ‘commerce 
wand. public administration. 

“nrdustrial training, commenced in ‘the form of manual: training ‘im: the 
primary course,-may be continued: at super-primary ‘or ‘day : continuation 
isthodlg, and-at:the trades schools :and: technical colleges. ‘Training .'in 
‘domestic subjects is:a“feature of: the sclrools for vgirls, »advaneed courses 
“being :provided-at the:schoolsunder the technical-system. *At'the University 
‘there: isa school. of :‘domestic:science. 

Special. attention. is. directed towards education in. subjects: pertaining to 
<maval industries. ‘A..system: of junior, farmers’ :clubs; hasbeen inaugurated 
inithe country. districts, and .assistance has, been,,given.to the:movement_by 
‘the, appointment of .advisory. committees. and supervisory teachers of school 
‘agriculture. At the end..of.1986-there were.331.clubs with 7,171 members, 

of whom 5,085 were public school pupils. 


Definite courses in agricultural science and practice and allied: subjects 
are given at district rural schools, at the agricultural high schools at 
Glenfield and Yanco, and at certain other high, intermediate high and public 
schools, 


The school at Glenfield is known as the Hurlstone Agricultural High 
‘School. Its grounds comprise 220 acres and those at Yanco 750 acres. 
Yanco takes resident pupils only, while Hurlstone makes provision for both 
resident and day pupils. The course at each school extends over five years, 
with an examination for the intermediate certificate at the end of three 
years, and for the leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. 
‘Successful candidates at the intermediate certificate examination, under 
certain conditions, may gain entrance to .the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College; those successful at the examination for the leaving certificate may 
qualify for matriculation in one of the faculties of science, ‘agriculture 
and veterinary science at’ the University or compete for scholarships cat te 
Sydney Teachers’ College. 


"The School Fovests Areas. Act passed in 1935-36 enables areas up to 30 
acres or more to be reserved for small scale afforestation=work ‘by: schools. 
"The ‘Act gives to the schools concerned -a permanence - of ‘tenure ofthe 
reserved areas and assures to them an interest in any special benefits: ‘that 
‘may acerue as a result of their efforts. 


Advanced ‘training in agriculture, dairying, etc., is-provided’ for farmers 
and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and at experiment 
farms in various districts. 

“The ‘final stages of education for rural: pursuits: are reached .at the Uni- 
versity, where there are degree courses in agriculture. and veterinary science. 


‘Apvisory !CouncILon “EDUCATION. 


‘During 1934 the Minister for “Education, with Cabinet approval, creditied 
san. Advisory Council.on.Education, which. has. been given. legislative: status 
iby (the Public ‘Instruction -and ‘University ‘¢Ameidment) Act, 1936. “The 
tfmnciions .éf the ‘Council zare .to -report con usuch smatters seomnedted wth 


t: 
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public:edication as;:may: be referred ‘to-it by the Minister for Education, to: 
advise him ‘on.matters connected ‘with public education in the. State; and!'to: 
furnish’ a report to Parliament: annually: The Council’ consists: of" the: 
following members:—The Vice-Chancellor of the University of ‘Sydney, 
the members of the Board..of. Secondary School Studies,.one representative 
of each Technical Education Advisory Council, the President of the New 
South Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation, the Director of the. State: 
Conservatorium: of’ Music, the. Apprenticeship Commissioner, and: ten..mem- 
bers: appointed: by the Governor, of whom two are selected to represent: 
trade unions of’employees and one to represent Roman Catholic schools. 
The Council first met on 27th. November, 1934. 


i Boarp or SEconpary SoHoou Sruptes. 

' The Public Instruction: and University.(Amendment) Act, 1936, provides. 
for: the constitution.:of a Board. of Secondary School Studies to. replace: 
the present Board of Examiners. It will be composed of five members 
nominated by the: University of Sydney; the Director of Education, the 
Chief Inspector and Deputy Chief Inspector of Schools, the Superinten-. 
dent of Technical Education; the Principal of the Sydney Teachers’ 
College; one principal teacher of secondary schools (other than’ Roman 
Catholic Schools) registered under. the Bursary Endowment Act; one: 
representative of Roman Catholic secondary schools similarly registered 
and one headmaster and. one headmistress of the State secondary schools: 
The Director of Education and the Chief Inspector of Schools will act. 
respectively as Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Board. 


Its duties and functions will be to advise the Minister for Education 
on, matters concerning the-examinations for the leaving and higher leaving 
certificates. and' the award of such: certificates ;. to arrange. and regulate the 
conduct of these examinations; to determine the course of study to be 
followed in: secondary schools by candidates for these certificates; and to 
appoint. for each subject of. the. curriculum special committees for the 
purpose of recommending to the Board the content of any such course of. 
study, The Board will also exercise such other powers; functions and: 
duties as may be prescribed by regulations under the Act. 


PaRENTS AND Citizens’ Associations AND District CouncIts. 


The: Public Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936, provides 
for: the constitution of parents and citizens’ associations and kindred 
organisations in connection with State schools. These organisations have: 
for their objects. the promotion of the interests of the local schools by 
bringing the parents, citizens, teachers: and pupils into close co-operation; 
the promotion of the welfare of the pupils; and the: provision of school 
equipment.. Their duties are to assist and co-operate with the teaching 
staff in public functions associated with the:school; to report, when required, 
upon matters in connection with the school, e¢.g., additions to school build- 
ings; to help in arranging the conveyance of children attending school; 
and to assist in such other matters as their co-operation may be desired. 


The Act also provides for the formation of district councils in pro- 
claimed areas. A council will be composed of two representatives. of each 
parents and. citizens’ association within its district. It will advise the 
Minister for Education on certain school matters,-and in connection with 
the State schools within its district will assist in raising funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of scholarships, in the foundation and 
maintenance of central libraries, and in the arrangement and supervision 
of contracts for the conveyance of children to school. 
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_ Parents and citizens’ associations have been functioning for some years, 
and have now been given official status by the Act. The sphere of their 
usefulness will also be extended by the creation of the district councils 
referred to above. 


ReEsearcH AND EpucaTIoNAL GUIDANCE. 

An intelligence test was made in 1986 of all candidates at the High 
School Entrance examination. Its purpose was to ascertain the distribu- 
tion of ability among school children and to obtain data which would enable 
high school teachers to estimate the capacity of new entrants to their 
schools. 

The whole of the sixth class aniled in the Canterbury-Bankstown district 
were also given ability and intelligence tests. The results were recorded 
and used by school counsellors, specially qualified officers appointed from 
the teaching staff, as a guide in advising pupils and parents in the selection 
‘of a suitable type of secondary school. Similar work has been carried out 
in the Goulburn district and at Canberra. A district advisory committee 
and school counsellor co-operated in similar work at Gosford. 


CrntrraL Apvisory ComMITTER. 

A Central Advisory Committe was constituted in 1935 to co-operate with 
teachers in connection with the guidance of pupils into suitable branches 
of employment in which there might be vacancies. It includes representa- 
tives of the Departments of Education and. Labour and Industry, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of Manufactures, and parents. 


EpvoationaL Broancastina. 


The School Broadcasts Advisory Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the Broadcasting Commission, the Department of Mducation, the 
University Extension Board, and of other educational bodies, was formed 
on 15th March, 1938, and has functioned since. Committees of the Council 
organise appropriate adult education and school broadcasts. The first. 
school broadcast, was made on 80th May, 1933. Programmes are prepared 
for each school term, and treat subjects within the school curriculum. 


Rerort By THE MINISTER FOR EDUCATION ON VARIOUS ASPEOTS OF 
Epvucation. 


The report of the Minister for Education published in the early part of 
1987 gives an account of inquiries made by him on a recent trip abroad 
“into the various aspects of education. The field covered embraces education 
:generally, with special reference to technical education, aviation, and child 
welfare. Such a wide range of subjects is included that it is impossible to 
.give here an adequate synopsis of the matter of the report and of the 
“Minister’s recommendations; the reader is accordingly referred to the 
report itself, copies of which may be obtained from the Department of 
Education, Sydney. 


Crnsus Recorps. 

Particulars of the numbers of persons who had acquired the rudiments 
of education (reading and writing) as recorded at the censuses of 1901, 
1911, and 1921 are shown in the Year Book for 1922 at pages 148-150, 
Similar information was not collected at the Census taken in 1933. 

An indication that illiteracy is unusual in New South Wales may be 
deduced from the fact that there are few mark signatures in the marriage 
‘registers. ‘The numbers in 1935 and in 1936 represented less than 2 per 
1,000 persons married. 
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The persons receiving tnetenchion at the date of each census were _dis- 
tributed as follows:— . .: 


; 1983, 
Recefying Instruction at— 1901. 1011. 1921. : 
; Males. | Females. | Total. 
State School... zs .--| 198,019 | 205,769 | 201,365 | 188,200 | 169,914 | 358,114 
Private School ... oo ...{ 69,847 | 59,203 | 77,553 | 47,028 | 52,107 | 99,130 
University Soe eee Pre 310 933 | 2,934] 2,307 783 3,090 
Home... aeet .! 16,520 | 10,147 | 13,181 6,581 6,858 | 13,439 
School not Stated a ..| 8,357} 9,903 | 33,574 | * * * 
Total i ...| 298,053 | 285,955 | 418,607 | 244,111 | 229,662 | 473,773 
Proportion per cent. of Popula- 


tion receiving Instruction ... 216 17-4 19-8 18:5 17:9 182 


* No figures are available under the heading ‘‘ School not stated,” any such persons having been 
inoluded with those “‘ Not at School.” 


ScuHoois anp Tracuina STAFF. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931, and each of the past five 
years, and the aggregate teaching staff in each group. The figures in this 
table, and in the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, 
include secondary schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, 
technical colleges and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools 
maintained by charitable organisations, shorthand and business colleges,. 
etc. 


Schools. : Teaching Staffs. 
In Public Schools, * In Private Schools. 
Year. . : 
“| public. [Private.| ‘Total. aoe 
= Men, | Women.| Total, |/ Men. | Womon.| Total. 


1901 | 2,741 | 890 | 3,631 || 2,829 | 2,318 | 6,147 || 337 | 2,303 | 2,640 | 7,787° 
-1911 | 3,107 | 757 | 2,864 || 3,165 | 3,034 | 6,199 || 366 |- 2,262 | 2,628 | 8,927 
1921 | 3,170] 677 | 3,847 || 3,554 | 5,118 | 8,672 || 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 11,800: 
1931 | 3,195 | 733 | 3,928 || 4,940 | 6,641 /11,581 || 630 | 2,863 | 3,493 | 15,074. 
1932 | 3,807 | 746 | 4,053 || 5,004 | 6,497 |11,601 || 644 | 2,860 |- 3,494 | 14,995 
1933 | 3,309 | 751 | 4,160 || 5,123 | 6,470 |11,593 || 661 | 2,884 | 3,645 | 15,138: 
1934 | 3,493] 755 | 4,178 || 5,253 | 6,203 /11,546 || 674 | 2,928 | 3,602 | 15,148 
1935 | 3,497 | 746 | 4,173 || 5,502 | 6,132 |11,634 || 668 | 2,852 | 3,520 } 15,154. 
1936 | 3,416 | 745 | 4,161 | 5,596 | 6,068 11,664 694 | 2,846 | 3,540 | 15,204. 


* Including subsidised schools. 


The number of teachers in public schools, as shown above, is exclusive of 
students in training, who numbered 681 in 1935 and 993 in 1936. In the 
case of private schools, visiting. or part-time teachers, viz., 323 men and 897 
women in 1935, and 315 men and 931 women in 1936, are excluded, as some 
of them attended more than one school and were included in more than one. 
return. 

In ihe State schools the men employed as teachers outnumbered the 
women until 1912, but the proportion of men in 1936 was only 48 per 
cent. of the total. cr the private schools the proportion of men teachers has 
always been small, and i in 1936 it was approximately 20 per cent. of the full 
fime- teaching staff, = Fyre ee NY 
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‘A comparative review of the enrolment of children:at:publiccand: private 
schools is restricted to the last term in each year, as the figures in regard 
to private’ schools in the earlier years are available for that period only. 
‘The following statement shows'the enrolment during the December term 
sat:all schools:and colleges.in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools: and tech- 
comical; trade, and: business.schools: and ‘colleges* :— 


Proportion. of 


Public. 8chools.t . Private Schools. Total Scholars Enrolléd. 

‘Year. OO Enrol- - - 
Boys, | ‘Girls, © | “Total. | Boys, | . Girls, | - Total. as Pa yevate. 
per cent, [per cent. 
1901 |.110,971 | 99,617 | 210,588 | 27,163 | 33,674 | 60,837 |'271,425: “7178 924 
1911 | 116,317 |. 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 283,360 78°3 21:7 
1921 |. 163,698 | 151,529 |.315,228 | 35,903 | 42,557 | 78,460 | 393,688 80°1 199 
"1931 |'202;873 | 186;008 |:387;881 |'42;982 | 49,303 | 92,285 | 480,166 : 80°8 192 
1932 | 201,443 | 183,332 | 384,775 | 44,168 | 49,112 | 98,280 | 478,055 80°5 “195 
1933 | 199,773 | 182,631 | 382,404 | 44,818 | 49,628 | 94,446 |.476,850 80:2 19°8 
1934 | 199,819 | 182,822 |'382;641 | 45,558 |°50,291 | 95,849 | 478,490 80°0 . 20°0 
1935 |. 198,247 | 182,363 /-880,610 |.46, 332 | 50;634 |'96,966 | 477,576 197 '20°3 
F936 |. 196,591 | 181,124) 377,715 |.47,309 | 51,764 |.99;073 |:476,788 79:2 208 


* The numbers of:pupils.so excluded in 1985.aud 1936: reapectively .were:---Evening. continuation, about 
‘4,500 atid about 4,400; schools for deaf mitttes, atc., 269 and 275; private charitable, 1,335 and 1,384; free 
‘Kindergarten, 1,231 and 1,152 ;.technical: colleges aud trade schools 19,959 and 21,364 ;. business colleges and 
wahorthand schools, about 12,000 and. about. 13,000, 


{ #Including: Subsidised Schools, 


Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased. by 79.4 per cent., 
“while in the private schools it has risen by only 62:8 per cent.,-so that the 
proportion of children in public schools has advanced from 77.6 per cent, to 
‘49.2 per cent. In the public schools there are more boys than.girls, the 
‘proportion being boys’52 per cent. and girls 48 per cent. In the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing 52.2 per cent. of the 
enrolment. 


Considering only children for whom education is compulsory, viz., be- 
tween 7 and 14 years, the following table:shows the numbers and _pro- 
iportions .taught in public: and private schools, based on the:enrolment in 
‘December term, omitting private institutional schools and ‘free kinder- 
-gartens :— 


Proportion, 
Year. Public Schools, |: Private Schools. ‘Total. Public Private 
Schools, Schools, 
‘per cent, “per cent. 
1921 “246,136 53,664 + 299,800 B2'1 “ITO 
1929 282,517 60,441 842,958 *82°4 17:6 
11930 = 285,856 60;241 846,097 82:6 . 17:4 
‘1931 288,730 61,395 350,125 82°5 17°65 
1932 291,559 61,918 353,477 82°5 : 17°56 
‘1983 292,362 63,361 $55,723 "B22 1748 
11934 290,724 65;281 3866,005 “817 183° 
:1985 ‘288,838 65}859 38543677 || -81r4 11816 
11836 :286,586 366;387 552,912 $12 18'8 


a 
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“fn: December? term; 1936,"23.8;percent. of ‘the. pupils: under’7'years'6f*age 
sand. '2919: per -cent, of those over 14 years -were-enrolled-at:private-schodls, 
the ‘proportion in both.groups being-much:greater ‘than: the proportion iat 
statutory ages, viz., 18.8 per cent. 

‘An explanation of the decrease in the enrolment of school children 
-generally and of children of statutory -school: age paiticulatly is’ found in 
the diminishing number of births, which is offset to some extent: by an 
improvement in the mortality rate, which, however, cannot continue in- 
definitely. Based on births only (¢e., without allowance being made for 
deaths and migration), it has been estimated that children of statutory 
school age would number 374,877 in 1987, witha decline each subsequent 
eyear., ‘Thus ‘in..1942, :the .year: in which: the : influence ‘of the ‘birth rrate 
sduring the period of economic depression (1929-1985) would : become 
eapparent, the number would be 329,643. ‘Survivals to’ school:age (i:e.,:the 
excess of births over deaths for this group) -at:the:.close of:-each:of ‘the 
last five years-were: 1932—840,925; 1983-—346,394; 1934—347,008; 19385— 
347,685; and .1986—345,336. These figures would seem.to indicate that 
the peak.enrolment was reached in 1985; actually it was reached in :1984, 
as is disclosed in the table above. The influence of migration on the school 
population has not been taken into -account, as particulars of arrivals from 
and departures to other States and ‘countries are not available in' age 
‘groups. The effect of economic conditions.on the enrolment of children 
‘over school age is discussed on page 240. 


‘OCurpren Recervine ' Envcation. 
It is probable that .a considerable. number: iof. children: between the eges 
of 7 and 14 years, when education is compulsory, dave not-enrolled in schools 
:for the whole of those years, although they may attend school for most 
of the statutory period. The children-not enrolled in schools include those 
‘receiving instruction at home (numbering 18,439 at the Census of 19383), 
ithose exempt from further attendance ‘for special reasons on Attaining’ the 
age of 13 years, and those who are inaccessible ‘to schools or who ‘are 

“mentally or physically deficient. The institution of .-system of teaching 
‘isolated pupils by correspondence, the provision of. facilities for conveyance, 
and of subsidies for.iprivate teachets of small rural schools, tend to reduce 
the number of children not otherwise reached by the education:system. 

‘It has been -estimated that the:average weekly enrolment at ‘State ‘and 
.private schools represents more than 90: per -cent.: of the children “requiring 
-education,” «eé.: the children: of. statutory school .age:and.those of:otheri ages 
enrolled. 

The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
“among -children enrolled.at State..and private-schools:— 


Public'Schools, Private Schools. 
Year, Average Average ‘Ratio: of.At- tAverace iAverage | “Rativ- of 
___ Weekly Daily tendanee to Weekly . Daily Attendance. ta 
“Enrolment, |; Attendance. | Enrolment. | ‘Hnrolment. ||| «Attendance. ‘Enrolment, 
per cent, ,per.cent, 
191) 203,385 160,776 79°0 mae | *§2; 122 om 
1921 292,264 248,605 851 74,206 64,172 86°4. 
1931 366,378 322,816 88 1 87,190 78,435 90:0 
1932 363,968 322,899 “88°7 88,557 79,948 90°3 
1933 361,322 316,404 87°6 91,040 80,282 88:2 
:39B4 | 8605188 . 7309;953 BGHL (D1 ra | *B0;407 %88'2 
F935 859,269 310,804 BB: 292,750 AB, 144 E8785 
+1936 “353,870 5310,450 | 2877 | 04,409 835210 sBR1 


Nop wvallable. 
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The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days, 
The ratio of attendance has increased slightly since 1921. 


The attendance of children at school is affected adversely ‘by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and—particularly in country districts where trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Age Distribution of Pupils. 


The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at 
schools during 1921, 1981 and the last five years. The figures represent 
the gross enrolment during December term at primary and secondary 
schools, omitting those enumerated at the foot of the first table on page 238. 


Public Schools. | Private Schools. 
7 7 years auc, 7 years 3 
Year, eee and “ pabe Total. Madey 7 and wy une Total, 
years. | under 14. | ® ets years. | under 14. | st: 


12,622 | 53,664 | 12,174 78,400 
18,315 | 61,395 | 15,575 92,285 
16,387 | 61,918 | 15,175 93,280 
16,858 | 68,386L | 14,427 94,446 
16,654 | 65,281 | 14,014 95,849 
16,796 | 65,859 | 14,311 96,966 
16,889 | 66,387 | 15,797 99,073 


1921 | 41,938 | 246,136 ) 27,154 | 315,228 
1931 | 53,120 | 283,730 | 46,031 | 387,881 
1932 | 49,593 | 291,559 | 43,618 | 384,775 
1933 | 51,273 | 292,362 | 83,769 | 382,404 
1934 | 64,397 | 290,72 | 37,520 | 382,641 
1935 | 54,437 | 238,818 | 37,355 | 380,410 
1936 | 54,098 | 286,525 | 37,002 | 377,715 


In 1936 there were enrolled 70,987 children below the statutory school 
age, viz., 35,881 boys and 35,106 girls; and 52,889 were 14 years of age 
and over, of whom 28,397 were boys, 


Tt is evident that owing to lack of employment there was a large increase 
in the enrolment of children over school age during the period 1929 to 1933, 
particularly in public schools, the number in 1933 being higher by 2,662 or 
5. per cent., than in 1929. The improvement in the economic condition 
of the State is reflected in the lesser number of pupils enrolled in this group 
at the close of 1936, especially in public schools, the decrease as compared 
with 1931, when enrolment in this group was greatest, amounting to 
approximately 8,700, Enrolment of children under school age remained 
practically unchanged during 1936, while that of children of school age 
showed a decrease of 1,765 as compared with 1935, 


More details as to the ages of children attending public primary schools 
may be. obtained from a table published annually: in the report of the’ 
Minister of Public Instruction, which shows the ages of children in the 
various school classes. 


Religions. 


Particulars of the religion of each child attending a State school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of ‘childyén of ‘each 
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denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 


Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated at the foot of the first table 
on page 288 during the December term of various years is given below. 
The figures, being on the same basis of comparison for each year, illustrate the 
progress of each main type of denominational school during the period:— 


Private Schools— 
Denomination of Schools. 


Public Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled. 


Yoar, 


chk Roman |Undenom- oy sy, 


Church of | Roman Presby- F © 
Methodist.) Other. England. Catholic. | inational. 


England. { Catholic.| terian. 


1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,51) | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 | 1,839 
1911 | 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 10,141 2,015 
1921 | 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 |. 2,304 
1931 | 218,338 | 42,590 | 49,200 | 51,244 | 26.514 | 5,335 | 78,287 | 6,104 | 2,579 
1932 | 216,169 | 41,986 | 48,704 | 51,023 | 26,893 | 4,761 | 79,760 | 6,063 2,696 
1933 | 215,387 | 40,749 | 48,440 | 50,613 | 27,215 | 4,753 | 80,742 | 6,221 2,730 
1934 | 215,546 | 41,124 | 48,367 | 50,234 | 27,370 | 4,885 | $2,101 | 6,114 2,749 
1935 | 214,672 | 41,0389 | 47,700 | 49,764 | 27,435 | 4,861 | 82,979 | 6,164 2,962 
1936 | 213,216 | 41,202 ) 47,043 | 49,295 | 26,959 | 5,159 | 84,095 | 6,308 3,516 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in all Schools. 


1901) 405 14 87 9-2 7:8 15 153 50 0°6 
1911 41°9 10-9 9:3 10°8 5°3 1°2 163 36 07 
1921 45-0 90 95 11°2 5°3 14 16°0 21 05 
4981]  45°5 8-9 10:2 10°7 5h l‘1 16:3 3 |. OS 
19382] 45:2 88 10:2 107 56 16 16°7 13 05 
$933) 45°2 85 102 10°6 57 10 16°9 13 06 
1934 | 45-0 86 10°1 105 5-7 10 17-2 13 06 
1935) 45:0 86 10:0 10°4 57 10 174 13 0°6 
19386] 44°7 8.6 9.9 103 5°7 11 17'7 13 0-7 


Of the total enrolment in State schools, children of the Church of 
England constituted 58.5 per cent. in 1911 and 56.1 per cent. in 1921, ‘but 
the proportion has varied only slightly since, being 56.4 per cent. in 1936. 
Children of the Roman Catholic faith attending State schools represented 
14 per cent. of the total in 1911, but the proportion fell to 11.3 per cent, in 
1921, and has declined gradually since, until in 1986 it was 10.9 per cent. 
Of the total enrolment in private schools children attending Roman Catholic 
schools constituted 80.4 per cent. in 1921, and the proportion increased to 
84.9 per cent. in 1936. 


The enrolment at undenominational private schools has diminished con- 
siderably since 1901. 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
bodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, aud the 
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following table:indicates:the- number of lessonsrin special religious: instrue:-- 
tion: given. in publie: schools.during ‘the past. five. years: by: representatives:- 
of the various denominations :— 


; Number of: Legsons,; 


Denominatian, : 


1082: | 1933<. | 1084): | 1035%. | 19361 
Church. of Tngland.. naw} 54,405 | 55;599° |. 56,-63 54,977 |. 62,781. 
Roman. Catholic - am vel 6953" 6;041 6,636 ° 8)617° 7 B14" 
Presbyterian... wie wee{ 19,7432 20;963.. |. 20;490. 19:808:. |: 22,5245 
Methodist Si sae | 25,442_ 25,961 . 25,143 24,120 28,355) 
Other Denominations ..,. «| 16,476 16,341 | 16,813. 16,904 18,855 
Total: ... . | 123,019 124;896; | .124;850; | 122,926:- | 150,205 


Sonoot Savincs Banxs. 

A system: of school: savings: banks in: connection. with: State schools: was 
commenced..in the. year 1887 with the. object of inculcating: principles: of. 
thrift: amongst .the children. The system was extended later to private.. 
schools. Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account :for each 

‘ depositor is: opened at the local branch or agency of the: savings: banks 

At 380th June, 1986, there. were. 2,622 school savings banks with 168,901: 
depositors. The corresponding figures. at 30th June, 1987, were: 2,746: banks: 
and: 181,187 ‘depositors: ’ 

Deposits and withdrawals - during 1936-87 amounted: to £161,418: and. 
£134,275 ‘respectively, £3,107 was added as interest, and the balance to credit’ 
of accounts at 30th June, 1987, was £259,131. 


: Starr ScHoots. 

The following table affords a comparison between the numbers: of the 
various ‘types of State schools:in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial’ 
control, and: the numbers open at later periods :— 


Schools at end of year. 


Typ? of School, 
1881, | 1901. 1921, 1931, 1035, 1036, 
Primary Schools— : 
Public ... ee ee .++| 1,007 1,874 2,020 2,029 1,992 1,978 
Provisional... oes wl 227 398 477 599 592 604 
Half-time pon Z 83* 414 90 38 28 30 
House-to-house: and: Pravel- 
lihg ... ey re Sas licn tess 17 3 1 1 1 
Correspondence 45 ro eee ees 4 1 1 1 
‘Subsidised’... bee at ase a 546 486 771 789- 
Evening mb 33 34 oes is ese was 
Industrial and: Reformatory... 2 4 3 3]: 2 |. 1 
Total—Primary ve 1,352 2,741 3,143 3,157 3,387 | 3,374 
Secondary Schools—— 
High . ais eesle eee 4 27 38 $40 t42. 
Intermediate High vee seel eee oes 25 BA 64 50 
District 7 we on en wee 13 6 4 4 
Continuation Schools— 
Commercial ... or geal) (tes ses 15 16 16 16° 
Junior Technical ar aes ie ase 26 32 25 26: 
Domestic tes ee wed iy va 46 63 35 36 
Evening ase fee aed mie aie 46 45 36 36 
Rural Schools... oak re sts tes ene 14 14 14 
Compositet ses ava 58 } 118 57 461 516 562 
Total—Secondary ind ; 
Continnation Schoole 58 117 255 719 740 786 
* Incluitting: Third+time Schools, t Superior: Publio Schools, 


t Excludes 2 annexes in 1935 and one in 1936. 
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The number of individual schools-at:the:end:‘of 19386 was 3,452, which is 
less: than, the foregoing: figures: indicate, owing: to the fact‘ that. with. the 
exception. of. high:schools: thesmajority: ofsecondary - ponies sare:-conducted: 
in.conjunation:..with. primary: schools; . 

‘Tivis:the: policy of ‘the: State..educational: authorities: to::meet: as. far: ass 
practicable:the-démand: for post primary education, For:this- purpose. com-- 
posite: -courses:have: been arranged in a: number of primary: schools; and™ 
super:primary” courses: are* conducted : by: the .correspondence~school, The: 
fizures:.in the: table are-.exclusive of a number: of-small country. schools:. 
where, by: means:.of lesson:sheets and with the assistance.of: the teacher, 
pupisemay secure.a:year’s. course. of super-primary’ instruction:. 


State Primary Schools. 


Primary work: in: its various: stages: is) undertaken’ in State: schools’ 
classified broadly into tliree groups—(a) Primary: schools ‘in more or less: 
populous centres; (b) schools. in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz., 
provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travelling school, and. 
(c) a correspondence school instructing children so isolated as-to be unable 
to attend school. 

‘A'public school may: be established in any locality where the attendance: 
of ‘twenty children’ is assured. In most schools boys and girls are taught. 
together; but ‘schools with an average attendance of 360. pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants, 

The infants’ course extends over a period.of two years. The primary 
course is usually completed when the pupil is about 124 years of age. 

Provisional schools. are maintained where there is an average attendance 
of ten pupils and where-doubt exists as to the permanence of the settle- 
ment, At the end of 1936. there-were 604 such schools in operation, with am 
effective enrolment of 11,169, an increase of 12 schools and a decrease. of 
149 scholars compared with the preceding year. 

Half-time schools are established. where a number of children sufficient 
to maintain a. minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in two 
groups; not more than 10 miles: apart. One teacher divides: his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work .and preparatory 
study. shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from-either school. 


There were thirty half-time ‘schools at the end of 1936, and the number ' 
of pupils enrolled was 234. The course of instruction in provisional and 
half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools, 

There is one travelling school which visits localities where families are 
so isolated that they cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is.provided with a vehicle:to carry school requisites, 
and.a.tent for use as a seloolroom, in which to teach for a week at a time 
at each centre in his circuit. Formerly there were more travelling schools, 
but in recent years teaching by correspondence has. been developed as. a. 
more satisfactory method of educating children in-isolated localities, 


In. 1982 special classes were inaugurated for pupils of superior ability, and. 
the scheme has been extended since. Pupils are selected by means of 
scholastic and intelligence tests, and are grouped under special teachers at 
a central school. They are given work commensurate with their ability and 
so are enabled to enjoy a broader and enriched curriculum which cannot. 
be provided in classes where children of varying ability are grouped 
together. There were three such schools at the close of 1936. 
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Subsidised Schools, 


Subsidised schools are formed for the benefit of families in remote dis- 
tricts where there is a single-family with at least three children of school 
age or where two or more families combine to engage a teacher.. The 
teacher is selected with the approval of. the Department of Education, from 
whom he receives an annual subsidy, in addition to the salary paid by the 
parents. Subsidies are granted only in the cases of teachers of children 
resident in sparsely populated districts so far removed from any public. 
school that school attendance is impracticable. In the eastern portion of 
the State subsidy is at a minimum rate of £30 per annum, increasing 
according to the average monthly attendance,.to a maximum of £110 per 
annum. Elsewhere the minimum and maximum rates are £33 and £120 

er annum respectively. The course is as far as practicable the same as in 
primary schools, aud a post-primary course may be given by means of 
leaflets issued by the correspondence school. The subsidised schools are 
subject to inspection by the State school inspectors. The number of sub- 
gidised schools in 1986 was 759, with 6,148 pupils on the roll. The pupils 
of 95 subsidised schools received post-primary education by means of leaflets 
prepared by the Correspondence School. Teachers in these schools must 
hold qualifications at least equivalent to the intermediate certificate. 
Scholarships tenable at the Teachers’ College are available to those who 
hold the leaving certificate and whose teaching qualifications indicate that 
they will become efficient teachers in the ordinary public schools. Schools 
of method for subsidised school teachers are held at Sydney during the 
midsummer vacation. 


Correspondence School. 


Pupils taught by correspondence are organised as a single school located 
at Sydney. The primary course is mainly followed, and when completed 
super-primary instruction to the intermediate standard is given in such 
subjects as English, history, geography, mathematics, art, business prin- 
ciples, book-keeping, French and Latin. Pupils are not admitted to the. 
school until they reach the age of seven years. Leaflets for post-primary 
instruction were issued by the Correspondence School to 1,672 pupils 
of small country schools, including 95 subsidised schools. During 
1936 primary instruction was given to 7,032 children, and secondary 
instruction to 431. Of 164 pupils who sat for the primary final examination. 
111 passed, and of these 26 were admitted to high schools. Seven pupils 
sat for the intermediate certificate examination, of whom three were 
successful, 


The staff of the Correspondence School included the headmaster, first 
assistant, 6 supervisors, and 1839 assistant teachers. 


Central Schools and Boarding Allowances. 


Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange fur the 
daily conveyance of the pupils to a central school. In such cases local 
committees consisting of parents, the teacher of the central school, and other 
persons of repute, are required to assume responsibility for arranging and 
supervising the transport of the children, the cost of conveyance being 
defrayed by the Department at fixed rates. tes 

Attendance at central schools is also encouraged by means of subsidies 
paid under certain conditions as an aid towards boarding children with 
relations or friends in a township for the purpose of attending school. The 
amounts expended for conveyance and boarding allowances during the 
years 1935 and 1936 were £16,576 and £20,530 respectively. 
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Activity or Handicraft School. 

An Activity or Handicraft school was opened at the beginning of the 
1936 school year to provide for pupils whose studies beyond the primary 
stage require to be of a character different from the usual type. The school 
is for boys of average intelligence who have failed to make normal progress 
in their education through illness or interrupted schooling, or whose 
interests are not in the direction of academic attainment. The aim of the 
school is to prevent these boys becoming educational misfits. The curricu- 
lum includes general subjects, but a large proportion of the time is devoted 
to manual work, handicrafts of various kinds, drawing and hobbies. The 
full course extends over three years. 


Education of Subnormal Children. 
Edueation of subnormal children is undertaken by the Department of 
Education at a special school at Glenfield. At 31st December, 1936, there 
were 57 boys and 46 girls enrolled. 


Secondary Education in State Schools. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in . 
1921 and 1931, and each of the last five years, is shown in the following 
statement. Particulars relating to evening continuation schools are not 
included, but are shown later :— 


Super-Primary Courses at Primary 


Secondary Schools. 3chools. 
ane A Effecti A 
Aross. r 0 m1 
onan | Baroment, | Attendanee.| Schools. | rmroinent. | Attendance. 
2100152 26,728 | 18,680. 57 1,530 1,28] 
1931 tn as 213 66,248 51,620 461 4,337 5,616 
1932 ces vel *208 64,977 52,647 492 4,836 3,988 
1933 tne we] *201 63,171 50,981 537 4,991 4,100 
1934 tee veal T195 62,699 50,150 529 4,066 3,348 
1935 tse «| T1190 | 59,179 50,070 516 4,018 3,251 
1936 tee w.|  §189 60,866 52,476 562 4,723 4,252 
* Includes 4 annexe3, } Includes 2 annexes. § Includes 1 annex. 


The secondary schools consist of high, intermediate high, district, con- 
tinuation and rural schools. 

Each high school is a self-contained unit conducted apart from any other 
type of school, to provide courses of instruction covering five years leading to 
the higher leaving certificate examination. 

Intermediate high and district schools are conducted in ithe same group 
of buildings as a primary school and are controlled by the same head 
master. ‘The courses of instruction cover the first three years of the 
secondary course leading to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
courses are for the most part educational only, but the intermediate and 
leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational 
qualification for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, 
banks, and kindred bodies. 

At the end of 1936 there were 14-high schools in the metropolitan area 
Cineluding a technical high school) and 29 in the country districts pro- 
viding a-full course of instruction. There were 50 intermediate high 
schools, of which 15 were in the metropolis. At most country high schools 
nonlnnguaee as well as language courses are in operation, the former 
including practical subjects in lieu of languages. 
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The following particulars -telate to ‘high schools and intermediate high 
schools. maintained by.the. State. -In:addition:to -the:holders. of ‘bursaries as 
shown. in ‘the table there were 250. holders of:scholarships. in 1911. ‘In reeent 
years ‘scholarships havemot been awarded, all pupils: being : supplied with 
‘text-boaks. free :of:-cost. 


. A Pupils, 
a one meng Enrolment, Average 
Year, | uch aren - : Daily” ' Bursars, 
} “Schools. | yf. | F, | Total, | Net. ren, li 
1901 4 its 16 11 27 “676 526 489 | of 
1911 8 vee 59 38 97| 2,293] 1,864 | 1,786 201 
1921 27 25 349 | 299 648 | 14,247 | 12,199 | 11,253 | 1,005 
1931 39 54° | 707 «| 613 11,320 |" 33,229 | 30,710 | 28,524 863 
1932 42 54 732 | 576 |1,808 | ‘35,334 | 31,499 | 29,078. 770 
1933 42 ‘56 772 | .607 | 1,879 |..34,539 | 30,857 |..28,340 647 
“1984 42 54 ‘779 | 581 | 1,860) 33,957 |" 30,419 |. 27/646 B58 
1935 42 54 840 577 (| 1,417) ‘34;942 | 81,172 | 28.412] “516 
1936 43 50 850 | 567 | 1,417] 36,187 | 31,997 | 29,443 493 


-* Includes 1 annex in 1981, 4:in 1932 and. 1983; 24n 1934-and 1936 and 1 in 1936, - ¢. Not available. 


Facilities “for ‘State secondary education ‘have been expanded :greatly 
since 1911, and during the period 1921 to 1981 :the: enrolment “increased 
from 14,247 to 33;229, or by almost 184 per cent. In ‘more recent years 
pupils who would have sought employment under more! normal conditiong 
‘continued their attendance at school, the enrolment in 1932 reaching 35,334. 
It has fallen ‘since, and in 1936:was 147 less at 35,187. 


There were four district schools in .1985 and 1986. All were located in 
country towns. In 1985 the teachers numbered 18, the:net enrolment was 
376-and the average attendance 277. Corresponding particulars for 1936 
were 16 teachers, net enrolment 349, and average.attendance 280. 


‘Day ‘Continuation and Rural. Schovis. 


“Training in commercial subjects is provided in commercial. ‘continuation 
schools .and .a preparatory course leading to the trade‘ courses under the 
technical system is given ‘in junior technical (continuation) schools. At 
these schools -boys.may continue for a period of three. years elementary 
‘courses commenced in primary schools in commercial .subjects and .in 
manual training respectively. In.the junior technical schools the .subjects 
are essentially ofa practical nature, viz., technical drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, and elementary 
.gcience. .The courses in. English, mathematics, .and.history «are on the 
“same. standard as in.high..schools, 


The continuation : schools for girls «are -known ‘as ‘domestic ‘science 
“gchools. The zsyllabus provides ‘for a “course “commencing ‘at the end of 
the «primary «school stage and “extending over ‘three ;years, The -course 
during ‘the first two years sis cof ‘a domestic :and «general : educational 
character, embracing English, .arithmetic,: history, -civics, and «morals, 2art 

and home decoration, botany aud practical gardening, needlework, cookery, 
‘laundry, home ‘management, .hygiene, ‘care of :infants.and weare of the 
esick. The third: year : course ig vof .a.commerdial -:character 2and “provides 
‘for further studies in English :and :arithmetic, to “which: is:added elementary 
‘training :in business principles, «shorthand tand typewritimg. JAt sseveral 
«schools:the..course. has. been-extended: tofive. vyears,-at thesend-6fwhith‘the 
-pupils may sit for the leavimgeertificate:examination, 


os 
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- Candidates. successful. im :the. annual .domesticscience:examination ‘may 
enter upon. the home economics course at the ‘Technical College. 


Since 1920 there has been a rapid growth in. the. attendance at. super- 
yprimary schools: of -the .domestic .sctence type. In. that . year: forty-seven 
such schools were in operation with a gross enrolment :of 4,920: pupils.and 
-an .average..attendance of .2,829. In 1936 the corresponding numbers were 
thirty-six schools, gross enrolment .13,438, and ‘average daily attendance 
11,184. ‘The decrease :in the.number of.these schools is explained by the 
transfer of .girlg -from:.super-primary to local high schoois ‘in :.country 
»..ce1tres :and-to’ central domestic: science’ schools in. metropolitan districts. 
_ District .rural schools .are conducted .in conjunction with the primary 
-schools :in country centres. .At each.of these schools super-primary courses 
sare. provided extending over.a period of three years-in general subjects 
‘and inv.elementary :agriculture, agricultural nature .atudy, applied farm 
mechanics, rural-economies:and horticulture. 

The following table provides a comparison of the number of continuation 
.scliools and the pross enrolment during each-of’the last-five-years :— 


‘Pay Gontinustion*Schodls, 
: Rural Schools, 


Year “Commercial, Junior Technical, Domestic: Type. 
4 -Gross_ |. ‘Gross a Gross dane Gross 
No. | gnroiment, |°%9- | garolmont.- | | ‘Enrolment, |X | gnrolment, 


1932 | 6 3,420 | 26 | -9,845 |.48 | .12,835 .| 35 | 1,890 
1933 17 | 3,778 26 9,179 42 | 19,445 14 | .1,787 
1934 17 3,567 26 8,927 37 | 13,050 15 | 1,726 
1935 16 | 3,336 25 8.583 | 35 | 12,708 14 | 1,662 
1936 16 3,010 | 26 '| ‘9,104 | °36 | 13,438 14 | 1,663 


‘The -averago ‘attendance. during 1036 was .as follows:—-Commercial 2,536, 
junior technical 7,608, domestic 11,184, ‘rural 1,346. 


Composite. courses are provided at primary schools'im ‘country ‘districts 
where secondary schools ‘are not readily accessible. The courses lead:to ‘the 
intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. 

‘Superprimary . instruction’ by' means of leaflets is: arranged “for ‘children 
“attending small country: schools who have passed the primaty final-examina- 
‘tion and are prepared to ‘continue their education “for-:at’ least one’ year. 
‘The subjects of instruction are Latin, ' English, ‘history, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary. atience,':business’ principles and ‘art, vand ‘for girls, ‘hygtene :and ‘home 
“management. “A series of eleven: papers ‘comptises'a course, and each: paper 
‘ contains ‘sufficient ‘work ‘for one month. “This--system ‘differs ‘from’ instruc- 
tion' by correspondence in that the pupil’s work is arranged:and-corrected 
by the teacher in charge of the:school. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 

Evening continuation :schools ‘have been :established ‘for -the * benefit -of 
.pupils’who Jeave:school for work -at'the termination :of the primary course. 
“They: are organised on ‘the ‘same lines as. day. ‘continuation schools ‘and 
provide similar :courses :adapted “to :the requirements of .students who ware 
able to attend evening classes for only a few hours. per week. ‘Anveventag 
continuation -school; may.‘be established in -any-centre ‘where’ the-number of 
.students:who-will guarantee to attend’for:two_years is sufficient. Attendance 
is encouraged ‘by ‘granting “free ‘admission to unemploydd vpypilszaud by 
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refunding all fees charged to’ others whose conduct and attendance have 
been satisfactory. The average age of the pupils attending the evening 
continuation schools is 18 years. 


The following is the record of the evening continuation schools‘ in the 
years 1935 and 1936 :— 


1935, ; 1936. 
Classification, Number| Average Number! Average 

% Average 7 ; Average 

f Week) Weekl 

Schools, Mnrolment: Attendance. Sancola Rurotmenk: Attendance. 

Junior Technical (Boys)... 13 1,249 933 13 1,308 1,016 
Commercial (Boys) ee 13 1,658 1,284 13 1,763 1,396 
Domestic Science (Girls)... 10 1,231 — 925 10 1,106 838 
Total at eae 36 4,138 3,142 36 4,177 3,250 


Boys comprised more than 78 per cent. of the pupils enrolled, and enrol- 
ment at the commercial schools represented more than 42 per cent. of the 
total. The ratio of attendance to enrolment for boys and girls was respec- 
tively 78.5 and 75.8 per cent. As compared with 1935 there was an improve- 
ment both in respect of enrolment and attendance. Thirty-six schools were 
in operation during 1936, with an average weekly enrolment of 4,177 and an 
average attendance of 3,250. Of 647 candidates who sat during 1936 for 
the Evening Continuation School examinations, 424 or 65 per cent, were 
successful. 


Vocational Guidance. 


A vocational guidance bureau was established in 1927 as a part of the 
‘ State system of education. The bureau makes psychological and physical 
tests of youths seeking employment, which in conjunction with the school 
records of their educational attainments serve to indicate the vocations 
for which they are best suited. The bureau acts in co-operation with 
employers and has been effective in placing many young people in suitable 
occupations. 


With the development of the economic depression the problem of finding 
employment for the youths of both sexes became intensified and in 19382 the 
bureau was transferred to the Department of Labour and Industry and 
became the Vocational Guidance and Juvenile Employment section of the 
State Labour Exchanges. Its functions were extended to include vocational 
training and classes for unemployed youths were organised in the metro- 
politan area and in the principal country centres. Tree travelling facili- 
ties are made available to youths in necessitous circumstances atteuding 
the classes. The services of the section were made available during 1936 
to the Child Welfare Deparment for the vocational guidance of State 
wards and the inmates of Weltare Farm homes. 


During 1936-37 2,604 boys and 385 girls were tested, advised and regis- 
tered for employnient, 1,019 boys and girls were referred for testing by 
the Child Welfare Department, 717 juveniles were admitted to vocational 
classes and positions were found in conjunction with the young Citizens’ 
Association for 5,565, 


The section selects lads for training ¢ on the Scheyville farm and arranges 
for their subsequent placement i in rural employnient. During 1936-37 428 
lads were so trained. 
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_ Young citizens’ associations have been formed under the auspices of 
the department and of shire and municipal.councils to supplement the 
efforts of the bureau. The functions of these associations are social, 
educational and vocational and are co-ordinated by an advisory committee. 
For the period ended 31st December, 1937, the total enrolment was 24,353, 
of whom 18,169 were placed in employment by the associations. 


Private ScHOooLs. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State has 
been discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 


‘By virtue of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years must be provided with efficient educa- 
tion, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by the 
Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruction, 
the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the school. This provision applies to both 
‘ primary aud secondary schools where children of statutory ages ave edu- 

eated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve a similar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required ot private 
schools under both Acts are the same as those of pudlie schools of similar 
grade and situation. 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in 1936 was 841. Of these, 557 were certified under the Public Instruc- 
tion (Amendment) Act of 1916, excluding 106 which were certified for 
the instruction of children up to a specified age only; 110 secondary schools 
were registered under the Bursary Endowment Act as efficient to provide 
the full secondary course; and 68 were recognised officially as qualified for 
the education of pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secon- 
dary course. 


The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised on a diocesan basis to 
provide religious and secular education. A Director of Catholic Educa- 
tion with special qualifications for the work exercises general supervision, 
and there are religious and secular inspectors in each diocese. In addition 
to general primary and super-primary education, commercial and domestic 
courses are provided at the parochial schools, nnd a number of the schools 
has been specially equipped for commercial, junior teclinical, or domestic 
training. English and commercial classes are conducted algo by vorrespon- 
dence. At some of the schools rural training is provided and an agricul- 
tural college was opened at Woodlawn, Lismore, in 1931, to give practical 
education in scientific agriculture, as well as the academic course of a 
secondary school. 


The pupils at the Roman Catholic schools attend the public examinations, 
‘described on page 252, also examinations conducted by the diocesan inspec- 
tors at the end of the primary and in the intermediate stages. On the 
results of these examinations scholarships and bursaries are awarded. There 
are two Roman Catholic colleges for resident students at the University of 
Sydney. Information relating to the training of teachers for Roman 
‘Catholic schools is shown on page 262, 
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The: following table: shows.: particulars: of* the: private schools of" each. 
denomination in:.1985' and’ 1936, excliiding | charitable schools: described: on: 
page 251. 


1935 19863 


Classification, : eiage ||. 9 5 ene |Barelmant| “Average: 
Schools Tench- anda Dale Se Schools.| Teach- Teenie Jan ke. 
ets: Term. |tendance, one Term. | tendance, 
Undenominational ,.,| 185 | 428 6,164 5,256 138 | 414] 6,303 5,352 
Roman: Catholic —,,.)._ 537 | 2,595.) 82,979 | 68,877']| 536 '/2,593' | 84;095 | 69;991 
Church of England ... 49 | 823°) 4,861 4,347" 49:| 338-] 5,169:| 4,640. 
Presbyterian ... - 9 95 1,530 1,880 9 88:| 1,668 1,537 
Methodist 2... 4:| 54.] 995. 840. 5:| 60::| 1,010 946 
Lutheran... 3 3 92 81, 3° 3 102’. 92 
Seventh Day Adventist 7 | 2Y Bits) 301 '||. 9 33° 649° 565 
Congregational. we 1 1 12 10: is tie ee ae 
Theosophical ’.., 23 or ie iat vee Tp 1 § 29 29. 
Christian Seience 1 5. 58. 52 li 6. 63 58: 
Total... | 746°} 8,520 | 96,966 |!81,144 745 |3,540 | 99,073 | 838,2]0 ' 


‘The number: of teachers, as shown in the table; dues not include: those: 
who visit:schools to give tuition in special subjects only. It ‘is not possible: 
to ascertain the number of individuals represented by these figures, because: 
the number of ‘teachers who give: instruction in more than one school is not 
recorded. 


. Fees. are usually charged. at private schools, but they vary considerably 

in amount. In some denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
some extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
been. provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 
students. 

Some of the private schools are residential. In 1985 there were 90,196. 
day scholars: and 6,840 boarders, and in 1936 the numbers were respectively 
91,096 and 7,977. 

The following statement shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 
during the December term in each of the last six years:— 


Secondary Pupils Enrolled in Private Schools, 
Year Schools, 
Boys. Girls, Total 
1931 338 8,340 8,050 16,390 
1932: 365 8,864 83722: 17,586 
1933 378 8,933 8,581 17,514 
1934 395 8,963 8,976 17,939 
1935. 364 9,022 8,212 17,234 
1936 374 8,547 9,543 18,090 
} : : 


The number of secondary pupils in private schools has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The pupils so enumerated are defined as those 
who follow a course: of instruction similar to that laid. down in the 
syllabus for secondary schools. by the Department of Education. There ars; 
however, in private schools a considerable number of pupils over 14 years 
of age not recorded as secondary pupils in the: returns supplied. Some of 
these attend business colleges for commercial education. while others follow 
super-primary courses, 
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Private. Charitable Schools, 


In addition to. the _private .schools. to which.the. foregoing tables: relate, 
-there .are-.s¢hools ‘connected swith charitable institutions -or : organisations, 
-which are. certified under the Public’ Instruction (Amendment) :Act-of 1016 
“for. the education of children of:statutory schooliage. “Phere were 14:such 
‘schools in \1936—13-were under.the auspices of the-Roman Catholic ‘Church 
and one under the Church.of England. “The :gross enrolment et these 
‘institutional schools during 1936 was 15671. 

The Kindergarten Union maittains in -the city iand :suburbs 16 :free 
ikindergarten schools and playgrounds: for: children under :statutory :school 
vage.. In 1936 there were enrolled 1,830 scholars, : and the-average daily 
wattendance:was 870. The: organisation receives: a State :subsidy of ‘£1, 000 
per annum. 

The -education of deaf, dumb and blind children’ is: aniGanes ‘at: two 
<achools.in-connection-»with ‘the ‘Institution ‘for’ the ‘Deaf-and “Dumb andthe 
“Blind, which: is endowed‘ by the ‘State. “At the end of '1986:there were 195 
‘children in ‘the ‘institution. Deaf mutes: are' trained: also “at ‘two “Roman 
‘Qatholic mstitutions, ‘one at Waratah’ for:girls, ;with'35 mmates:at-the end 
of''1936, and the other established at Oastle ees “were 
venrolled, 

The total number of. private charitable schools. in 1986 was: 34, and there 
were.130.teachers. The.grogs: enrolment. during. the,year was 3; 808, and the 
average daily attendance 2;334. In December term there were .2,811 
scholars on the roll, of whom 1,382 were under 7 years of age, 1,254 between 
-Tand 14 years, and. 175 over.14 years. 


Enrolment in Private Schools. 


A comparative statement of the enrolment in private schools (including 
the schools at private charitable imstitutions) is shown below. ‘The 
enrolment at Kindergarten schools and playgrounds is not included. 


Scholars on Roll during December Term. 
Year, . Seventh 
7 Un- “Ohurch Other 
R Presby- |. Metho- Da 

seni | BAR ha | Ha | ae” | Agee. lator) Deve | Total 
1911 —...|_ 11,097 | 46,656 | -3,397 370 311 213 34 ane 62,078 
1921 rr) 8,4961] 63,486 | 5,417 | 788 605 801 51 163 | 79,307 
1929 «| 7,760 | 75,311 |.6,220 | 1,599 | .1,074 311 716 .. 60 | ..92,401 
1939  ,..)  7,052t| 76,824 |.6,181 | 1,592 ; 1,032 292 111 eee 93,034 
1931 +«{ 6,3397| °'79;684 | 5,459 1,235 890 -310 105 bee 94,022 
1932 | 6,312) 81,135 | 4,886 | 1,274 874 314 105 65 | 94,964 
1933 «| 6,467t| 82,125 | -4;863 | 1,320 ‘868 322 98 69 | 96,122 
1934 ..| 6,38734; 83,516 | 5,001 | 1,365 860 270 93 89 | 97,567 
1935 ...| 6,356 | 84,290 | 43962 | 1;530 905 365 92 70 ‘| 98,570 
1936 «| 6,527t 85,449 | 5,269 | 1,663 | -1,010 1 649 102 ° 63 }100,732 

‘ : 7 : ' i mn Hi hy 
*Includes schools at private charitable Institutions. t Includes scholars at Theosophical schools, 


‘Between 1911. and'1936. the enrolment ‘in -private schools “increased by 
/88,654, .or 62.3 per cent. .In.undenominational ::schools :there “has..been: a 
marked decline’ The enrolment’ in Roman’ Catholic. ischodls, whith constitute 
the Steat majority. of the private establishments, has. increased. by. 84:6. per 
cent. since “1991. “Other .groups -6f “denominationél <sthodls sexpnzded 
between. 1921 amid: 1929,-but: in-same: cases: the. enrolment: hasdettinedssinee. 
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ScHooL EXAMINATIONS. 


-' To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 

and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education with the con- 
eurrence of the University authorities, who accept as evidence of satisfactory 
‘educational qualification appropriate certificates issued by the Department. 
The University also holds an annual matriculation exaniination, on the 
results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes are awarded. 

The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
An examination is held at the end of the primary course on- the results of 
which admission to secondary schools and super-primary courses is deter- 
mined, and bursaries awarded under the Bursary Endowment Act. 

The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the 
super-primary courses and of the first three years of the secondary course. 
Provision has been made in recent legislation for an examination for the 
leaving certificate to be held subject to the requirements of the Board of 
Secondary School Studies, at the end of the fourth year of the secondary 
school course. Successful candidates, at the close of a year’s further study, 
may submit themselves for examination fcr a higher leaving certificate, 
which will be accepted as indicative of fitness for admission to the Uni- 
versity, if a pass is shown in matriculation subjects. Up to the present 
‘there has been only one examination for the leaving certificate, which is 
held at the close of the full five years’ secondary course. This certificate is 
equivalent to the newer higher leaving certificate. 

Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course, 

The number of candidates and of passes at examinations for entrance to 
the high school, for which the primary final examination has becn substi- 
tuted, and for intermediate and leaving certificates during 1935 and 19386, 
are shown below :— 


1935. 1936. 
Examinations, Passes, Passes. 
Candidates, Candidates }—____ 
Number der Number, ere 
High School Fntrance and Bursary 22,155 |15,362 | 693 22 610 |16,118 W13 
Intermediate Certificate 12,296 | 9,419 | 76°6 13.591 {11,219 | 82°5 
Leaving Certificate 3,011 | 2,260 | 75.1 9,778 | 2,132 | 76°7 


TrecuNicaL EpucaTion. 


Technical education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, who is also Assistant 
Director of Education, with financial and general procedure independent 
6f otker branches of the education system. The courses of instruction are 
co-ordinated, however, with those of the ordinary schools. 

The Central Technical College is situated at Ultimo (Sydney). Colleges 
have been established also at Darlinghurst (East Sydney), Newcastle, 
Wollongong and Broken Hill and there are seventeen trade schools, 
viz., seven in the suburbs, nine in country towns and one at Canberra. In 
addition, elementary instruction is provided in special subjects at various 
metropolitan and country centres (including the colleges and trade schools) 
and correspondence courses are provided in a number of subjects. 
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Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of. callings is 
provided for the apprentice and journeyman, while higher courses, embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical professions, may be 
followed by more advanced students. 

The lower trade courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
but sometimes they are extended to five years. Comprehensive courses cover- 
ing five years and higher courses of two years’ duration are given in thy 
Technical Colleges. The subjects are grouped to form trade classes, instruc- 
tion being given in all branches of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
building, sanitation, applied art, domestic science, commercial subjects, 
agriculture, sheep and wool classing and in manufacturing trades. 

Some of the higher courses of evening instruction are co-ordinated with 
first-year courses at the University, and the satisfactory completion of. any 
course of instruction is marked by the award of certificates, viz., the Cer- 
tificate of Trade Competency in trade courses and the College Diploma in 
the higher courses. These certificates are recognised by employers. 

The fees payable for instruction are very low, being usually at the rate of 
5s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. for seniors. 

Intending students are required to furnish evidence that they possess 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not usually admitted to a course unless actually engaged in 
the specific trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made for 
the admission of journeymen, without preliminary test, to any part of the 
courses relating to their trades. Young students are admitted if they fur- 
nish a guarantee to become apprenticed before reaching the limit of the — 
age of apprenticeship. 

A noteworthy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are 
composed of representatives of employers and employees, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching, and by this means the courses are made to mest 
practical needs. To. ensure that the efforts of these committees are co- 
ordinated and to provide for the discussion of general problems advisory 
councils have been constituted. These councils functioned for the first 
time during 1986. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Trade Schools in 1921, 1931 
and during the last five years, together with the amount of fees: received 
and of money expended. 


Year, | NUmprer | Hecturore |. totat || Individual | Fees | Net 
Classes, ‘Teachers. Enrolments.*| Students. Received. i Eeicaaiiare: 

| > £ £ 
1921 636 447 18,974 9,696 12,641 129,851 
1981 747 |. 576 33,345 15,152 23,020 155,561 
1932 766 518 34,197 15,549 21,734 135,560 
1933 775 554 36,174 17,102 22,736 h 167,589 
193t 778 580 39,014 18.564 25,023 179,503 
2985 739 633 43,129 19,959 27,481 165,388 
1936 802 672 46,759 21,364 38,020 204,210 

* Students being counted in each class. + After deducting fees received. 


The net expenditure shown above is exclusive of interest on capital value 
of land, buildings, and equipment.’ The average net cost per student In 
1935 was £8 5s. 9d. and in 1936 £9 11s. 2d. ; ; 
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The-ages;and™sexes:of ‘the individial ‘stu dents. attending. technical. classes. 
in 1935’ and 1936° were as follows ;— 


1086. maa has 1086, 
Age lost Birthday: . 
a Males. |. Females, | Total, ‘Males, |" Females,- Total.’ 
ik . : 

14: € 457° 557" 1,014. ||. 450°: 598 - 1,048 
15% : 952° 814! 1,766" 1,211° 883° 2,094: 
16: : 13733: 8562: 25892 “13908! 892" |) .2)860° 
17 + 1,900: 780. 2,660: ||. 1,990" 744: | 2784. 

18 4,816 708. 2,524 1,821. 591: 2,412 

19° 1,412 516 1,928 1,564 493" 2,057 

20 1,012 390 1,402. 1,151 384: 1,515 
21 and over 4,024 2,022 6,046: 4,600. 9,104: 6,704: 
* Total’ {| 13,306 6,653 19,959: 14,695: 6,669 21,364: 


In 1936 diploma ‘courses were followed by 1,312'malés:and'7 females, com- 
pared with:1,011 males:and, 20 females in 1935; 65853'malesand 74: females 
were students:imtrade: courses. in: 1986 compared with 6,610: males and:‘100* 
females: in: 1935. There: were. 4,875: female: dressmaking and millinery 
students: in, 1936; and: 4,339" female” students: in: those: classes in 1935: 
Cookery. and::art:classes attracted:596 males..and.'1;578-females it: 1986, and’ 
574. males: and. 1,552: females in 1935. Students: following miscellaneous: 
classes ‘numbered: 5,934 inales and 685 females in 1936 and’ 5,111 males: and’ 
642 females in the preceding year, 


Technical Education Hxaminatians.. 


The following: are particulars of: examinations ' conducted under the: 
technical education’ system during the last five: years :— 


Partioulars. { raz | 1033 |, 934. | 1935, | 1936. 
Number Examined . 21,788 22, 364-: 23,573 \ 27,237: 31,613 
Number of. Passes 17,759 18,857 19,565 22,087 26,782. 
Percentage of Passes .., 810 B43 83°0 8h] 84:7 


These figures. affo1d evidence: of:.a. very, encouraging: growth in.this;impor-: 
tant branch. of education.. The number. of.’students examined in 19386: was 
31,618, which exceeded by ‘8.8 per cent. therecord of 1929,-viz;, 29,193: The. 
number fell during the period of economic depression to 21,7 88 i in 1932 and 
has pnowe a marked i increase: each: year: since:, 


Railway and Trammay, Institutes. 


- Classes::for the technical, commercial.and general education of railway 
employees. are conducted by the. Railway: Institute, whitch is under the 
control. .of* a: director: 


The headquarters ofthe institute are in Sydney, and ‘there are branches 
in various parts. of the State. The. total membership embraces more than 
half the: railway, employees,. and.: was.. 22,721 ini. 1985-86.. and. 22,809.. in 
1936-37. The: number: off stadémts was: 6/141! in 198536" and’ 6,190: in 
1936-37, and. instruction was-given in elementary: railway: principles: and. 
various, ‘gubjeets to. the- University: matriculation standard:: . Correspondence - 
courses Were also provided. The institute: possesses. a..library, of 119, 913. 
volumes, 
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A’ scholarship; of ‘the valite of £150-per: annum, tenablé-for: four-years; in. 
engineering: at. Sydhey. University: is: awarded. periddically.: to. the: mest* 
proficient: studdnt am-the Angineering -Mattieuldtiom: Class: 


Educational’ and recreational facilities-are providéd” by: the Road* Transs - 
port and Tramways Institute, the membership of which at 30th- June, 1937; . 
was 5,092’. The institute possesses: am. exeellént’ library: of.’ 30,716" books. 
Two: hundred and forty-five students were: enrolled at 30th June, 1937; 

an increase of -57'during the. year. 


University or SYDNEY. . 


The. University of Sydney was incorporated by Act:of Parliament on ist 
October; 1850; and: it was: granted:a Royal Charter on 27th. February; 
1858; when its graduates were accorded the same status in the British. 
Empite. as graduates. of the. Universities of the United” Kingdom: Since: 
1884 ‘women: have. :been..cligble. for:all- Unversity: privileges: 


Within tthe University: there: are. ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law; Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary: Science, Agriculture; Archi-- 
tecture, and Economics, besides a’. School of ‘Domestic Science.’ Degrees 
are awarded in each of these faculties in addition to diplomas in Commeree, . 
Education, Public Health; Tropical Medicine, Tropical Hygiene; Psychiatry, 
Anthropology, Public: Administration, Radiology, and Pharmaceutical’ 
Science., There is also.a:course of study for pharmacy: students: proceeding 
to the final examination. of.the:Pharmacy: Board. of: New South. Wales. Up: 
to 1936 the University was prohibited by statute from providing instruction 
or granting degrees in Theology and Divinity, but: this prohibition was 
removed .by. amendment :of the University Act in June, 1936... 


In 1854 an Act was passed to provide for the establishment within the 
University grounds ‘of residential colleges in connection with the religious 
denominations.. These. colleges and: the year:in. which eaeh- college was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament are as follows:—The Church of England 
(St. Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholié (St. John’s) 1857 and (Sancta Sophia 
for women), 1929, Presbyterian (St. Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley). 
1910.. There.is: also the.Women’s College (1889), which is conducted on an: 
undenominational basis: A’teachers’ college, which is non-residential. and! 
is not: affiliated’ with the University, is maintained by the’ State. for: ther: 
training of teachers; and is situated ‘in. the University grounds; 


Miny: benefactions’ have been bestowed ‘on the University: by private 
persons; These endowments include the. Challis Fund, of: which: the. 
original amount, £276,856 has been increased by investment to £384,059; 
the G. H. Bosch Fund, £252,035; the P. N. Russell Fund, £102,616; and the 
Fisher Estate, £42,467. In addition, the University receives a large annual 
revenue from. the trustees of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the prin- 
cipal of ithe McCaughey bequest, the credit ‘balances of ‘the ‘private founda 
tions.-amounted ‘te. £1124,924 -on.:the:31st- December, 1936. 


In 1980 the Rockeféllér Foundation of New York authorised’ a:.grant-of" 
£100;000: towards .the-.cost of building a.clinical laboratory for. the medical" 
school which: was officially, opened on 29th: September, 1933." 


University: Finances: 


Tlie: University: i is: supported” chiefly. by. Government: aid, the: féea: paid? 
by studénts; .and:income: dérived*ftom: the :private: foundations: 
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The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each year since 1931. 
Under the items are included sums received for capital expenditure on 
buildings, ete., and amounts from benefactors to establish new benefac- 
tions :— ~ 


Say - ~ Private 
Receipts. : Endowment 
: Texpen- Funds— 
Year : diture. Credit 
* | Government. Fees Private Other Total 2 Balance at 
Aid. . Foundations.| Sources, : end of Year. 
* 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1931 | 61,496 59,606 | 112,585 33,133 | 246,820 | 216,903 | 1,219,455 
1932 54,808 64,360 102,556 11,503 233,227 214,470 | 1,230,220 
1933 55,483 68,362 130,968 20,030 274,840 263,229 | 1,248,742 


1934 56, 333 72,556 77,615 5,694 212,198 | 204,251 | 1,264,618 
1935 57,056 74,640 68,920 5,300 205,910 201,842 | 1,295,764 
1936 67,945 79,955 79,272 2,568 229,740 219,934 | 1,162,053 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. 


There was a notable increase in receipts from private foundations in 1928 
(£281,928) as a result of a special public appeal for donations towards the 
funds of the University. The moneys received therefrom were donated 

mainly for the development of education in medicine. 


Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
total expenditure inclusive of capital expenditure in each year since 1931, 
was distributed as follows:— 


Amount. 
Cassi fication. 
1931. | 1932, | 1933, | 19384. 1935. 1986. 
: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries .., aie nti ...| 187,741 | 141,606 | 147,281 | 150,055) 158,764 172,548 
Maintenance, Apparatus, etc. | 32,110] 27,447 | 39,082| 32,246) 32,238 32,886 
Buildings and Grounds | 19,616] 36,597 | 77,436 13,739, 3,340 6,799 
Scholarships and Bursaries ...| 7,022 7,582 6,971 6,842) 7,u00 7,053 
Other nee ae “as 414| . 1,438 1,459 1,369 can 618 
Total wie .. | 216,903 | 214,470 | 263,229 | 204,251] 201,342 219,934 
{ 


Lectures, Staff, and Students, 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of educational qualifications by passing in prescribed subjects 
at the leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non-matricu- 
lated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice in 
_ certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for 
degrees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the Faculties of 
Arts and Economics. Students are required to attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in each course of study leading to a degree. , 
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eatuuee are delivered during three terms in each year. The period 
of study and total cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts, 3 years, £81; Eeonomics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £103; Medi- 
cine, 6 years, £959 Dentistry, 4 years, £223; Agriculture, 4 years, £125; 
Veterinary Science, 5 years, £149; Science,. 8 years, £105; Science 
(Honours), 4 years, £121; Engineering, 4 years—Civil, £184; Mechanical 
and Electrical, £188; Mining and Metallurgy, £199; Rackwelovy: £188; and 
_ Architecture, 5 years, £195. 


Diploma courses are given in the following subjects, the term of study 
and total cost being indicated in each instance :—Comimerce, 3 years, £48; 
Education, 1 year, £27; Psychiatry, 2 terms, £29; Public Adininistration, 3 
years, £43; Public Health. £10; Tropical Medicine. £5; and Tropical iy 
giene, £5, In the last three cases instruction is given at. the Cotnmonwenith 
School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine. i 


Public exhibitions or exemptions. from the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the leaving certificate examination ‘to 200 
students entering the University, and fees are remitted in the case of 
teachers or students in training for the teaching profession attending 
University lectures. A number of scholarships are awarded from private 
foundations, and bursaries may be awarded by the Senate. In‘ 1936 fees 
were remitted in respect of 938 students, including exhibitioners, State 
aud University bursars, teachers and students in training as teachers. A 
general service fee of £1 1s. per term is imposed upon all students in 
attendance at lectures, including students exempt from payment of or dinary 
fees. ; 

The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1986 was 14,848, made up as follows:— 


Number Number Number 
Conferred. Conferred. Coutferred. 
Degree. ata Degree. Degree. 
During | Toend During |To end During | To end 
1936. | of 1936. 1936. jof 1236. 10286. Jof 1986. 
M.A. 13 699 || B.D.S. 17 306 || B.Sc. Dom. ... oy I 
B.A... 152 | 4,937 |L..D.S, nee 30 || D.Sc.Eng. a 2 
LL.D. aug 37 ||D.Se, 2 44 | ME, 1 20 
LL.B. 41 994 ||M.Se. 6 58 || Bs. ... 32 858 
M.D. 4 93 |/B.Se. 76 |1,258 || M. Ec. we 9 
MB. 84 |.2,541 |)D.Se. Agr: 1 3 || B.Ee. 35 430 
Ch. M. * 6 | 1,672 |IM.Se. Agr 2 4 || B. Arch, 7 106 
M.S. 2 3 || B.Se.Agr 8 | 127 pd etetai teats 
BS 15 449 ||D.V.Sc., 1 4. 

D.DSe, 2 10 1)B.V.8e 30 118 || Total 597 | £4,843 


In 1986 the teaching staff of the University included 49 professors and 
199 lecturers and demonstrators. 


paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. 


Professors and most of the lecturers are 
Provision is made for 


superannuation for professors and full-time members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 


admit ad ewndem gradum graduates of approved Universitias. 
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‘The following statement shows the number of students (including - both 
‘degree and diploma:students) attending in the ‘different’ faculties in various 
“yearsisince.1921--— 


i : ‘EOS. * 1036, 
“Come, “1021, || .4826. | 1931. * P 
Men. «| Total | «Men. )Women.|.Total. 
Faculty — 

Arts 868 | 813 |.1,057 377 331 | 708} 396: 340] 736 
slaw 3828 | .288 300 272 “6 | - 278) 305 i) 310 
' Medicine 985 | 403 | 483 615 83 698| 663 79 742 
‘Science ‘220 | 217 332 791 '119 310} 187 127 314 
Sngineering “294! 124 166 160 v. | . 260) 250 ne 160 
‘Dentistry .. ie 82 69 64 | 300 '6 106) .Y00 6 106 
‘Veterinary Science | ‘16 10 43 90 Ja} 104) 130 14 | 144 
A priculture 28) 25) 760 M4 Tl BM 48 7) "60 
Architecture BB “4b |] ad, ‘21 ‘6 | (27 W “8 25 
‘Economics ,., 236 | 213 398 375 36 41.1| 409 42 | A5L 
i: Pharmacy Studants.. 204 | 243 | .161 154 .19,| 173) :139 :81.|..170 
‘Massage Studentsa 21 ll 38 ow. 27 27 23.) 28 
"B, 817 2447 43,147 | 2,399 | 1654 /3,053)/2,539 682 | 3,221 

dees Students: enrolled ; ; 
twice : 42 25 28 O4 nee 24 15 we [15 

‘Total, Individual :, ; i 

Students .| 8,275 | 2,422 (3,119 | 2,375 654 |8,029] 2,524 682 | 3,206 


‘The number of students attending the University has varied only slightly 
during the last three years. In 1986 there were 2,217 men and 572 women 
pursuing degree courses, aud diploma students included 807 men and 110 
women. There were also in attendance 103 post-graduate students, -viz., 73 


in the Faculty of Arts, 23 in Science, and 7 in Medicine. 


Students..adimit- 


ted to matriculation during the year uel ed 720 as compared with 575.in 
1921 and 626 in 1935. 


‘University Clinics. 


Three metropolitan hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, Sydney, and 
. St. ‘Vincent’s, .provide clinical schools for students in.medicine who :are 
required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training and 
“practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the medical course. 


At the ‘Royal Alexandra “Hospital: for Children provision is made for 
» systematic instruction to medical students in diseases of children. 


Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
“pital for Women (Paddington) and the Women’s Hospital (Crown-street). 


Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the. faculty of medicine are:—the Callan Park and Newcastle Mental Hos- 
pital, the Broughton ‘Hall Psychiatrie Clinic, the Reawick Hospital for 
Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for Women. 


“In connection with 'the Faculty of Dentistry, the “Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The University 
lecturers. in.surgical and: mechanical dentistry:are, ex-offeto, honorary den- 
“¢al-sargeons:6f the! ‘hospital, 
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Appointments Board. rae a ama es | 

An Appointments Board has been created for the purpose of -assisting 
undergraduates and recent graduates in obtaining positions. To -this end 
the Board endeavours to supply employers with accurate reports concerning 
graduates and undergraduates who are required to register with the.Board. 


Extension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board.of from twelve to. eighteen :members appointed 
annually by the Senate, Courses of ‘lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- 
dates. During 1986, 126 lectures were delivered in Sydney and 10 
country towns, and a grant of £260 was received from the Government for 
the maintenance of Extension Board classes, 


Tutorial Olasses, 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established regular evening tutorial classes, and the 
Government contributes an annual grant for the maintenance of tutorial 
classes, the amount in 1935-36 being £8,866. Tutorial classes are open 
to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students, and diplomas 
may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least 
one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in 
particular branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, 
have been formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association 
in suburban and country centres as well as'‘at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle. Reference is made to the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association on page 266. 


SclIoLARSHIPs AND Bursaries. 


_ It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 

dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
number are provided by private endowment. Particulars of these scholar- 
ships and bursaries and the conditions attached thereto have been given in 
previous issues of the Year Book. 


Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded because 
fees are not charged, and school material is supplied to all pupils. A few 
scholarships—six in 1986-—~are provided by the State to enable boys to 
attend the Sydney: Grammar School. 

At the Intermediate Certificate Examinations, 1936, which included 
pupils from Junior Technical, Commercial, and Domestic Science Schools, 
104 scholarships were awarded. Thirty-one boys were given scholarships for 
Lower Trade Courses at the Technical College, 14-boys were awarded Agri- 
cultural Scholarships, 2 boys and 18 girls were awarded Commercial scholar- 
ships, and scholarships for Art, Domestic Arts.and Women’s Handicrafts 

*73595—D 
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were awarded to 39 girls. At the Leaving Certificate Examination 21 boys 
and 2 girls were awarded scholarships for Diploma courses at Technical 
Colleges; in addition, 200 exhibitions were provided exempting the holders 
from the payment of fees to the University, viz., 111 pupils of State schogls, 
and 89 pupils of registered secondary schools. In the same year 20 boys at 
evening continuation schools won scholarships for free education ond @ 
supply of text-books valued at £1 10s. per annum, ‘tenable at day courses, 


Bursary Endowment. 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, as amended by the Public Instruction 
and University (Amendment) Act, 1936, provides public moneys for bur- 
saries tenable in public or private secondary schools, in technical schools 
or colleges under the Departinent of Education, and in the University of 
Sydney. The fund is administered by a board, consisting of two represen- 
tatives each of the University of Sydney, of the Department of Education, 
and of the private secondary schools registered under the Act. 


The bursaries awarded in 1986 numbered 200, of which 196 were accepted. 
Of these 158 were tenable at State high schools and 48 at private schools 
for 5 years from 1st January, 1986; 152 boys and 97 girls were awarded 
bursaries for 5 years from 1st January, 1987, and all but seven were 
accepted. 188 were tenable at State schools and 54 at private schools. 


Bursaries tenable for two or three years, are awarded upon the results of 
the Intermediate Certificate Examination. They are of the value of fourth 
and fifth year bursaries. Thirty-two were awarded during 1936, and of 
these 22 were accepted by boys and 9 by girls. Thirty-three bursaries were 
awarded and 81 accepted (20 boys and 11 girls) in 1987, 


Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to candi- 
dates at the Leaving Certificate Examination who are under 19 years of age 
and whose parents’ means are inadequate for the expense of a University 
education. The number of such bursaries awarded annually usually ranges 
in the vicinity of 30, but only 14 were awarded in 1936 and 17 in 1987, of 
which 8 were accepted by boys and 6 by girls in 1936, and 18 by boys and 4 
by girls in 1987, 


At 30th June, 1987, excluding 292 holders of war bursaries, there were 
814 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act, viz., 756 
attending courses of secondary instruction, and 58 attending University 
lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid in 1935-36 and 1936-37 
were as follow :— ; 


- a 


Number of Bursars, Number of Bursars, 
Rate of Allowance. Rate of Allowance. 

1935-36. 1936--37, 1935-36. 1936-37. 
£s d. £os. d 
9 12 0 323 400 2412 0 1 1 
14 8 0 77 82 25 3 0 ea 1 
15 12 0 1 en 32 0 0 120 139 
1g 4 0 84 67 40 0 0 63 62 
19 12 0 Sais 1 52 0 0 12 17 
20 0 0 43 41 —<—<—$—— -—— 
2112 0 3 3 Total... 727 ” 814 
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In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, two bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the-Department of Agriculture. These 
bursaries exempt their holders from payment of the education and main- 
tenance fee of £89 per annum. - 


. War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. The number in operation at 30th June, 
1987, was 292, each bursar receiving £10 per annum. The pia number 
awarded since they were initiated in 1916 was 3,784. 


‘The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between the ages of 11 
and 13 years. Upon reaching the latter age the children become eligible for 
benefits under a scheme adopted by the Repatriation Commission to assist 
such children to obtain higher education and training for skilled trades, 
technical ‘or professional careers. From the date these benefits became 
available in February, 1921, to 30th June, 1937, applications to the Com- ° 
mission were approved in 6,603 cases in New South Wales and. a stun of 
£639,665 was expended in the State. This sum included private gifts and 
bequests, but the greater part was provided by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 


For the education of the children of fallen soldiers and sailors assistance 
is granted also from the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund which was creaied 
by public subscription and vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. Bur- 
saries awarded from this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 80th June, 1937, the number of such bursaries awarded 
was 82, 


Tratninc or TEACHERS. 


Two colleges are maintained by the State for training teachers for 
service in State schools. 


The Sydney Teachers’ College, situated in the University grounds, pro- 
vides two courses for the training of teachers, viz.:—(a) for service in the 
infant, primary, and rural schools, and (b) for service in secondary schools, 
The former course extends over two years and the latter over four years 
including graduation to the University in Arts, Science, Economics or 
Agriculture. The course for secondary school teachers may be extended 
to five years in special circumstances, and in the case of students who had 
graduated before admission to the college one year’s professional training 
ouly is required. During 1937 one hundred and fifteen students completed 
a special short course commenced the previous year. Practical training 
and observation is provided at special demonstration schools associated 
with the college and at other selected schools. A hostel has been estab- 
lished for men students and seven for women students. Women students 
living away from home are required to reside in a hostel unless given special 
exemption. In 1937 the teaching staff included the principal, vice-principal, 
warden of women students, 33 lecturers and 2 visiting lecturers. There 
were 9783 students enrolled during the year, of whom 41 were University. 
graduates. 
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The course at the Armidale. College is similar to.the two. years’ course at 
the Sydney. Teachers’ College. A hostel has been established for, women. 
students. The. teaching. staff. in. 1937, included the principal, vice-principal; 
warden. of, women students, 14 lecturers, and 7 visiting lecturers; There 
were 344 students on the roll during the year. 


Most, of the students are scholarship holders, but a small. group: of paying 
students is’ usually in. attendance. Provision is made for training. 
_ teachers for private schools on certain conditions, but few persons avail 
themselves of the privilege. Members. of the teaching staffs are afforded 
opportunity for study abroad and leave of absence on full pay may be 
granted! for’ this: purpose. 


Particulars of students enrolled at the Teachers’ Colleges during 1937 
are shown. in the following statement::— 


Students. | Men. Women.. | Total. 
One-year Course .., as wf 8F 82 ' 119 
Two-year Course— |: 
First year aes ive iss 308 283: 591 
Second year... ie w| 162 216 378 
Unirersity C urse— 
First year, ie aa vel 84. 56 90 
Seoond year... ae wf 22: 35 | &F 
Third'years vis val TO ee oo - 21 
Fourth years eae 6 | 2 8. 
Fifth year ‘ is? lL: |, ae : Tr 
Gradnaty Professional. Course... 18 23 i 4¥ 
Private... aga ct egal 2: 9 ll 
Total ... -_ . | 650 667 1,817 


The libraries at these institutions coutained. 53,492 volumes in 1987., 
Teachers in the Roman Catholic Schools are with few exceptions members 
of religious communities: They: are trained’ at. thirty-three centres’ located 
in different parts of the State. These centres are: registered by a Board 
of Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of New South Wales—after inspection and examination. The course of 
training lasts- two years—one year being the novitiate year’ required by the 
communities; the other the year of professional training. The entrance: 
qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent: Certificates in three. 
grades—sulb-primary, primary and super-primary—are issued to those who 
are successful in the theoretical: and’ practical’ examinations conducted by 
the Board: 


Classification. af’ State: Teuchora. 


Teachers in. the service of the State are-classified, and are promoted from 
one grade to another according: to. their. efficiency,, which. is gauged on. 
reports of inspectors and their attainments. as tested: by written and oral 
examinations:, Students. who have completed’ a. course: of training at the. 

’ Teachers’ Colleges are. required. to obtain: practical’ experience as teachers 
before they are classified. pe ee 
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A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools (including students in training) at the end of the years 1926 
and 1936 is shown below; those in the Technical Education, Branch are not 


included. 


1928, 1088, 
Teachers, : | - Sena - 

| Men, | Women. |, Total; || Mon. | Women. |' Tofal. 
High School:Teachers: .... |. 487 BBB: 802. 850. 574. |. 1,438 

Principals and Assistants— ‘ F : 
First Class... wf B17 Tor 668 | 497 | a4? | 644 
Second Class ... ed | 1,842 | 7,061 2,403 1,683 | 1,587' |' 3,220 
Third Class 0... 0 w.. | 1,141 | 1,689 | 2,780 1,214, | 1,418. | 2,629 
Unclassified .., wf 142 415 557 121] 251 372 
‘Awaiting Classification el es 9) 729 «| 1,114 704 |° 748 1,452 
Cookery Teachers 63 or err 110 110° vas 211 211 
Sewing Mistresses oA ere, 221 221 |, ws. 162: 162 
Manual Training, Teachers ..| 181 cr ee C:) | i ons 264 
Visiting ‘Teachers ss a 27: 66 93 Ww 86° | 101 
Temporary Teachers ,.,, ey 37 578 630 |} = 32. 335. 367 
Total ee ve] 4,229 5,330 9,559 j 5,389 5,466 | 10,855 
Subsidised School Teachers ...) 438: 823: | 1,256 |], 207: 602: 809; 
Studeuts in Training .., ee 27. 471 498 476 517 993 
Grand Total’ ...} 4,689 | 6,624 | 11,313 |} 6,072 al 6,535 ‘12,657 


‘There has been a general advance in the standard of educational: attain- 
ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years, The 
number of unclassified teachers has decreased: absolutely and relatively, and 
there, has been a large increase in the number of high school teachers. 
At the end of 1986 there were 1,915 University graduates im the teaching 
service, viz., 1,072 men and 843 women, whereas there: were only, 958 at the 
close of 1926. 


Teachers awaiting classification consist, mainly of exsstudents of the 
Teachers’ Colleges ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 
requisite teaching experience. Most of them possess the educationtl attain- 
ments for second or third’ class certificates, 


Teachers of subsidised schools are not required to be trained, but they 
must have sufficient educational attainments to teach the curriculum of 
primary schools. Schools of method are held in Sydney during the mid- 
summer vacation. for the purpose of increasing. the knowledge and efficiency 


of these: teachers. The. average number of pupils enrolled in subsidised. 
schools ia a. little over seven: per teacher; the schools being: situated: in. 


remote districts:. 


Tn October,, 1932, legislation was passed to restrict’ the employment of 
married women as lecturers or teachers in the service. of the State and’ pro- 
vision was. made for: the; termination of the services. of a number of such 
teachers im. order. that positions. might. be made available. for students who. 


had eompleted courses of training. provided: by. the State.. To 31st. Decem-: 
ber, 1936,, the: services: of. 498 married: wouten. teachers: had. been terminated.. 
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Ke oe 


a 


Strate Expenditure on Epucarion, 


State Schools. 


The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 


on schools at intervals since 1901. 


is not included. 


The expenditure on technical education 
The basis used for calculations of costs per pupil, formerly 
the mean quarterly enrolment, has now been changed to the average weekly 
enrolment as the: more appropriate base to which costs should be related, 
For years prior to 1921 the average weekly enrolment is not available. In 
determining the average weekly enrolment the net enrolments week by week 
in each term are added and averaged, and one-third of the sum of the term 
averages is taken: 


; Expenditure. Per Pupll—Average Weckly Enrolment, 
Average 
Yoar. Weekly | saintenance Maintenance 
: Enrol- an School Total an School Total 
ment.* | Administra-| Premises, otal. Administra-| Premises. | Expenditure, 
tion. tion, 
£ £ £ £s.d.] £3s.da| £8, da 
1901 ...| 212,7254| 703,974 67,663 761,637 38 6 2] 0 5 6; 311 . 
911...) 223,603+) 1,048,583 193,993 | 1,242,576 | 413 9 017 4; 511 1 
“1921 ...| 295,961 | 3,229,042 320,795: | 3,558,837 | 10 18 3 1 2 3/12 0 6 
71929 ...| 352,071 | 4,207,754 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 1119 0; 2 8 1/14 7 1. 
1931...) 371,841 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,063 | 10 5 8| 1 2 4/11 8 0 
"1932 .,.] 368,868 | 3,529,989 178,532 | 3,708,521 | 911 5] 0 9 8]|10 1 1 
: 1933 .«.| 366,178 | 3,267,221 360,195 | 3,627,416 818 5| 019 8] 918 1 
1934 ,../364,513 | 3,312,617 300,999 | 3,613,616 | 9 1 9); 016 6] 918 3 
1935 .,.|363,407 | 3,523,552 | 406,662 | 3,930,214 | 9 13 11 1 2 5/1016 4 
1936... 358,047 3,642,321 377,403 | 4,019,724 | 10 3 5 111/11 4 6 


* Inclusive of Evening Continuation Schools, 


t Average quarterly enrolment. 


Although the expenditure on the State schools rose steadily between 1901 
“and 1911, the expansion of the system caused a more rapid increase in 


expenditure during the following decade. 


- Part of this additional expen- 


diture was occasioned by the increase in the number of scholars, but the 
cost of education per pupil was more than doubled between 1911 and 1921. 
The expenditure continued to rise steadily until 1929 when the cost of 
maintenance and administration was £11 19s. per pupil and the expenditure 


on school premises £2 8s. 1d., making a total of £14 7s. 1d. per pupil. 


The 


average was even higher in the preceding year, when the expenditure on 
school buildings was £3 2s, 2d. per pupil. 
to restrict general expenditure, and moneys for buildings were curtailed 
so that the total annual expenditure on primary and secondary schools had 
Been reduced to £8;613,616, or £9 18s. 8d. per pupil in 1984. It has ancrensed 


since and in 1936 amounted to £4,019,724, or £11 4s, 6d. per pupil. 


In 1930 measures were taken 
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The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure, including 
capital expenditure in connection with primary and secondary schools (but 
omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 aud subsequent 
years :-— : 


Particulara, , 921. | 1926, | 1981. 1935. 1936. 


Sites, Buildings Additions*—- £ £ -£ £ £ 
Primary Schoolst wah ...| 173,781 | 429,501 145,012} 188,744] 62,163" 
High Schools... vee) ae} 26,703) 40,742] © 138,505 35,407) 72,132 
Teachers’ Colleges — ... ae 3,816 ier 26,427 867 Wise tn 8 

Rates (municipal and shire)t .| 86,376 61,531 69,625 80,531} 42,498 | 

Rent, Furniture and Repairs | 89,120) 168,144} 160,810) 151,113) 200,680" 

Salaries and Allowances— 

Primary Schoolst ae ...|2,446,638 |2,645,591 | 2,736,554) 2,588, 3272, 651,470 
High Schools __,., ..| 200,028! 333,966! 465,767] 493,137; 523,807 


Evening Continuation Schools.. 12,190 16,191 16,826 11,124} 13,034 
Other Maintenance Expenditure— 


Primary Schoolst ie ...| 188,975 | 195,678) 202,755) 176,838) 180,057 
High Schools ie 27,314 39,990 37,470 37,003) 41,727 

Ev ‘ening Contiouation Schools. 1,541 ' 1,558 1,219 668 624 
Bursaries and Scholarships ... 68,285] 36,805] 39,257) 19,697| 18,710 
Boarding andConveyance Allow: ances|. 36,149] 44,503 53,332} 16,576) 20,530 
Training of Teachers .. wo] 98,537] 118,815] 135,503 54,593} 64,994 
ern Loans Inspections ... ve] 28,197 34,219 21,593 19,643) 20,516 
chool Inspection — ... .| 47,971 | 50,288 ‘ ~ 9 
Ddminstea don and other Expenses 89,216 | 110,553 } ANE ASG) ACG O90) 1 AOE OS 


Total... £)3,558,837 4,327, 570 | 4,239,063) 3,930,214) 1,019,724 


* Includes State Insurance on School Buildings. t Expended by Resumed Properties Depart- 
ment on behalf of Department of Education. { Includes expenditure on super-primary 
education in intermediate high, district, continuation and rural schools, 


The amounts shown in the foregoing shies do not include any allowance. 
for vested residences granted to teachers, of which the annual value was 
estimated at £50,520 in 1936. The figures are also exclusive of interest paid 
on loan money used for the erection of schools. 


Capital Hapenditure on School Buildings, ete. 


Large suis have been expended for the purpose of building new schiools, 
teachers’ residences, etc., though the funds available since 1931 have been 
abnormally low owing to financial stringency. The total amount so 
expended during the decennium ended 30th June, 1936, was £3,858,962, the 
expenditure in each year being as follows:— 


Yernguct [amount ff Saar geted’ | Amount 
: £ £ 

1928 769,943 1933 135,824 

1929 788,701 1934 238,041 

1930 400,323 1935 216,284 

1931 335,647 | 1936 229,704 

1932 91,438 | 1987 220,290 


The whole of this expenditure was met from loan funds in 1929 and 1930, 
and from 1983 to 1937, and a proportion -in each of the other years indi- 
cated. In 1927 and 1928 expenditure from the Publie Works Fund was 
included, viz., 1927, £144,394 and 1928, £197,052. In 1931 and 1932 a pro- 
portion was met from the Unemployment Relief Fund, the amounts being 
£180,275 and £48,314 respectively. . 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


he addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system, 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants 
and subsidies. to the University and other educational and scientific organi- 
sations. A summary .of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs. 


‘Expenditure, 


Year 
ended - 7 
80th June.) cap;tal, | Annual. Total. ee reid 
£ £ £ | £38. a 
VOL 176,778 1,213,368 1,890,146 17 


3921 | 251,880 | 3,473,545 | 3,725,425 
“7931 | 345,870 | 4'662,103 | 5,007,973 
1933 ‘| 140,701 | 3,844,849 | 3,985,640 
1934 | 241,225 | 3,701,015 | 3,942,240 
1935 | 238,819 | :3,946,122 | 4,184,941 
1936 | 243,252 | 4,227,154 | 4,470,406 
1937 | 221,508 | 4,444,926 | 4,666,434 


a et et be het pe 
= 
i=) 
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8 
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8 
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These figures are. exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the agricul- 
tural college and experiment farms and societies for the promotion of agri- 
cultural and allied interests. They exclude also the interest paid on loan 
money invested in works used for public instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND ScreNTiFICc SocieriEs. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which ee for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of science, art, and literature. These include the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, which has for its objects the advancement of science 
in Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects 
of scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, and the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales, established for the special purpose of promoting the 
advancement of the:botany and natural history of Australia. 


‘Other important scientific societies ave the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation; the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science; the 
‘Royal Geographical Society; the University Science ;Society; Australian 
Historical Society; the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales; and a 
branch of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand formed in 
1925. ; 

All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society, 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New.South Wales ‘in Jung, 
‘1918, . It organises tutorial classes, study circles, summer and ‘holiday 
schools and public lectures. In 1937, the membership of :the :associdtion 
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in New South Wales consisted: of 756 individual members, which included: 
382’ students using thie library, and 56 organisations, other than tutorial 
classes, were affiliated with it. There were 787 members, including 415 
students using the library, and 48 affiliated’ organisations in 1936, 


In 1987, 57 tutorial classes were held, viz. 10 at the University, 24 in 
the city and suburbs, 11 in the Newcastle district, and 12 im other country 
districts. The number of students enrolled’ was 1,842 in 1987 and 1,965 in 
1936, and the effective enrolinent. was 1,617 and 1,706 respectively: The 
Association had an income in 1987 of £1,615, including an endowment. of 
£500 from the State and a. grant of £100 from the University, and subscrip- 
tion fees amounted to £691. 


ConsERVATORIUM oF Mustd. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1918, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary to the advanced stages. 
The studies-are divided into tio sections. The Music School Section pro- 
vides three courses, viz., elementary,. intermediate,. and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. A. certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the music school section entitles the. holders to: admission to the diploma 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional 
diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. <A’ preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received musical tuition, An Opera School was established in 
February, 1935, in connection with the Conservatorium to provide complete 
opera.and stage training for talented young singers. 


The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 937 in 1982, 827 in 1938, 876 in 19384,.950 in 1935, 
1,094 in 1986 and 1,125 in 1987. The number in each year from 1932 to 
1937 included diploma students, of whom six gained the diploma during 
1932, four in 1933, seven in 1934, four in 1935, nine in 1936, and two in 
1937. The receipts in- 19387 consisted of fees, receipts from concerts, ete., 
amounting to £24,358, andthe expenditure was £31,483. The corresponding 
figures for 1986 were:—Receipts, £20,255; expenditure, £28,133, 


Musrums, Liprarims, aND Art GALLrry, 


The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museunis 
and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
State on buildings for these institutions to 80th June, 1937, amounted to 
£417,442, including £11,486 capital cost of the Herbarium. 


Museums; 


The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in: 
Australia. It is incorporated under the control of trustees, with a statutory 
endowment of £800 per year, which is supplemented by annual Parlia- 
meutary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the principal objects 
of natural history, and a valuable collection. of zoological and ethnological 
specimens. A library containing 28,948 volumes at 31st December, 1987, 
is attached to the institution. Lectures and gallery demonstrations are 
given in the Museum and are open to the public. During the year 1937, 
visitors to the Museum numbered 203,113, as compared with 198,715 in 
1986. The expenditure during the year 1937 was £18,214, and amounted 
to: £16,914 in 19386. Including the vote from: consolidated revenue, the 
income ‘for the year ended 30th June, 1937, amounted to £18,431, compared 
with £17,087 in the preceding financial’ year, 
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‘: A Technological Museum has been established as an adjunct to the 
Central Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange, Technological 
Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, New- 
zastle, and Albury. 


~’ Research work is conducted by the scientific staff at the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural resources of 
Australia. 


There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department of 
Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
be used as teaching aids in schools and in other institutions. 


‘The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. : 


‘~The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatoniy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
ad Botanical Museum at the Botanic ‘Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Australian Subscription Library, established in 1826, became a State 
institution in 1869. In 1899, as the Public Library of New South Wales, it 
was incorporated with a body of trustees and an annual statutory endow- 
ment of £2,000, which is supplemented by parliamentary appropriations 
on the Estimates of the Department of Education. 


The library embraces a General Reference Library, a Country Circula- 
tion Department, the Mitchell Library and the William Dixson Gallery. 
In June, 1937, the General Reference Library contained 267,030 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets, and in 1936-87 visitors numbered 210,337 on week 
days and 138,708 on Sundays. This Library includes a Research Department, 
which made 746 researches during the year and added 23,187 references to 
its own indexes. The Country Circulation Department contains 82,867 
volumes, and during the year sent out 5,099 boxes and parcels to rural 
‘schools and 628 boxes to agricultural bureaux, teachers’ associations, 
-mechanics’ institutes and similar institutions, and 56,644 books to 
“individual ‘students. 


In 1898 the late David Scott Mitchell promised the trustees of the Public 
‘Library a collection of 60,000 volumes dealing principally with Australasia 
-and the Southern Pacific, together with manuscripts and pictures, and with 
~these he bequeathed £70,000, the income from which is spent on additions. 

In June, 1987, there were 140,034 volumes in the Mitchell Library, and in 
1986-37 visitors numbered 36,024. 


In 1928 My. William Dixson gave a unique collection of pictures and 
prints relating to Australian history to the Public Library, to which he has 
-made valuable additions from time to time. This collection forms the 
“William Dixson Gallery. 


+ The National Library Act (1924) authorised the erection of new build- 
‘ines at an estimated cost of £495,000 and the work of construction is in 
“progress. The total cost to the State of Public Library buildings at 30th 
June, 1937, was £140,318, which included £28,698, the cost of the older 
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building housing the Reference Department and £111,620 expended on the 
new building (incomplete) containing the Mitchell Library, the Dixson — 
Gallery. and the Country Circulating Department. The expenditure on 
maintenance during 1936-37 was £24,650, in which was included £8,318 from, 
the Mitchell Library Endowment Fund. 


Sydney M aici Library. 


The Sydney Municipal Library is a free lending library Panitieeied by 
the. Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 48,824 volumes in 19387. 


Maintenance costs during 1937 amounted to £13,215; including £1,633 
for new books. The total maintenance costs in 1986 amouuted to £12,850. 


0 t her Libraries, 


Local libraries established in a large number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, which 
are organised and controlled by committees of, private citizens and formerly 
were subsidised by the State, but are now dependent upon the monetary 
support accorded by the public; and. free libraries established in . con- 
nection with municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act any shire or municipality may establish a public library, art 
gallery, or museum. 


The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily: as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and 28,948 volumes. 
may be found on the shelves. In the library attached to the Nationali 
Herbarium there are approximately 10,000 volumes. 


The libraries in connection with the Teclmological Museum, and the. 
Technical College and branches contain 19,206 text-books. In the libraries: 
of the Teachers’ Colleges there are 53,492 volumes; in libraries attached 
to State Schools, 526,236 volumes; and in the Fisher Library at the Uni- 
versity 238,150 volumes, 


The Parliamentary Library contains over 83,000 books, and: large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the law courts and Government offices. 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
“water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, aud some valuable gifts from private persons. 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £120,000, and the cost 
of the building to 80th June, 1937, was £95,514. 


The uumber of paintings, ete., in the Gallery at the end of 1937 was: 
3,426, viz, 715 oil paintings, 494 water-colours, 1,146 black-and-white - 
works, 194 statuary casts and bronzes, and 877 other works of art, and the- 
total amount expended during the year in purchasing works of art was. 
£3,814. Seventy-eight works of art were acquired by purchase during the 
years and 9 by gift. ; 

The total expenditure during 19387 amounted to £8,273, including salaries 
aud wages of £8,666. In 1936 expenditure amounted to £4,745, of whicli 
£2,502 wag paid in salaries and wages. 

The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1937 was 141,370 om 
week-days and 76,595 on Sundays. Respective attendances in 1936 were 
138,625 and 76,078. 


a edd at 
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Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
*beneéfit-of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. ‘Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country ‘towns for ‘temporary exhibition, 
342 pictures being so distributed during 1937. 

The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


‘The Wynne Art Prize consisting of the interest on approximatély ‘£1,000 
is awarded annually to'the Australian artist:or sculptor producing the best 
landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils:or water colours, or the 
best production: of figure sculpture. - 


The Archibald Prize is awarded for the best portrait, “preferably of 
some man or woman distinguished in art, letters, science, or polities painted 
by any artist resident in Australasia.” ‘The amount available for the prize 
in each year is approximately £400, 


_ The Sir Jéhn Sulman Prize founded ‘by the widow and children of the 
late Sir John Sulman is derived from ‘the proceeds from the investment 
-of “£2,500. It is awarded annually for ‘the ‘best subject of ‘genre painting 
‘or mural decoration or design for an intended mural decoration, done ‘by 
‘an artist resident in Australia for two years preceding the date fixed for 
‘the submission of the pictures for inspection. 
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LAW COURTS. 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New Scuth Wales like that 
of Englard on which it is based is the supremacy of the law to which all 
-persons ate bound to conform, No person may be punished except for a 
‘breach of law which has been proved in due course of law in a court before 
which all persons have equal rights. It excludes ‘the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or prerogative on ‘the part of the government or of any.exemption of 
officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law or from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals. 


Sources or Law. 
The law in force in New South Wales consists of— 


(i) So much of the common law of England and such English statute 
law as came into force on the original settlement of the colony in 
1788, or was made applicable by the New South Wales Constitu- 
tion Act passed in 1828, 

(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iii) Acts passed by the Parliament: of ‘the ‘Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its.allotted powers, together with regulationg 
rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iv) Imperial law ‘binding New South ‘Wales as :part..of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State 
—subject, since 1981, to the Statute of Westminster. (These 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 

(v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English, 
Commonwealth.or State Courts respectively form part of the State 
law would require too lengthy.a statement to be. set.out here.) 


‘The proper subjects for Federal legislation are ‘limited to those specified 
in the ‘Commonwealth Constitution. In :some cases Federal powers of 
legislation are exclusive of,:in others concurrent with, those of :the State. 
Tn all cases of conflict valid Federal laws override State laws. 


Tue JUDICIAL SysTes. 


‘Characteristic features of the Judicial System are—(a) The law ‘is 
enforceable in public courts; (6) ‘the judiciary is‘independent of control by 
the executive; (c¢) officials.concerned with the administration of justice do 
not enjoy any exemption from law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice 
by and subject to control exercisable through the Supreme Court. 


‘The work of the courts is distributed amongst various jurisdictions with 
a view to simplifying procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay, Minor 
civil: matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
which have. jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. The 
civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. In criminal 
matters less serious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions ‘(Police 
Courts), other offences, not being of a capital nature, ‘being dealt with ‘by 
‘Courts. of Quarter ‘Sessions. ‘Capital ¢harges are tried at sittings of -the 
Supreme Court and in practice offences of an important public nature are 
often so'dedlt with. 

A number of legal tribunals ‘have been established to deal with special 
‘matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Taxation Courts of Review, Wardens’ 
‘Courts (Mining), Courts of Marine Inquiry, Land and Valuation Court, 
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and, among criminal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and Chiif- 
dren’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the Industrial Com- 
mission and by the Workers’ Compensation Commission. [Particular 
matters arising under the various land laws of the State are dealt with by 
Uocal Land Boards, A Transport Appeal Court, consisting of a District 
Court Judge, hears appeals from certain decisions of the transport authori- 
ties. Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising under the Friendly Societies 
Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the Registrar under those Acts. 
‘Women are eligible to be appointed as judges, magistrates) or justices 
of the peace. 

New South Wales as a State of the Commonwealth forms ate of che 
Conimonwealth Judicial System. By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 
1903-1934, the jurisdiction’ of the High Court is exclusive in regard to 
certain matters. In regard to other matters the courts of the State are 
invested with Federal jurisdiction subject to conditions stated in that Act. 

Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The 
Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal for the British Dominions. 


ADMINISTRATION or JupICIAL SysTeM, 


Ministers of the Crown. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to- 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres. A table of Acts 
administered by each Minister, may be found in “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” A list of these Acts, together with other func- 
tions of the various Ministers, appears in each copy of Hansard (daily 
proceedings), Usually an Attorney-General and a Minister of Justice are 
including amongst the Ministers, but sometimes these offices are combined. 
At times a Solicitor-General has been included in the Cabinet. At other 
times he has been a salaried public servant. There is also a Crown 
Solicitor—a salaried public servant. A common practice is to have an 
officer known as Assistant Law Officer as a further legal adviser to the 
Government. 

‘The Attorney-General who is the legal adviser of the Government, is 
charged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Courts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
Prosecutors, Clerk of the’ Peace, Parliamentary draftsmen’ and Court 
reporters as well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ 
Legal Remedies Act. Furthermore, he advises Ministers on questions on 
which his legal opinion is required, initiates and defends proceedings by 
and against the State, and determines whether a bill should be found in 
cases of indictable offences. The grand jury systein has not been adopted. 
The Attorney-General is in the position of a grand jury to find a bill. No 
person can be put upon his trial for an indictable offence unless a bill has 
been found, except where an ea officio indictmeut has been filed by the 
‘Attorney-General or the: Supreme Court has directed an information ta 
be filed. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, also the operations of the various offices 
connected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
Parliament relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land- 
lords and tenants, inebriates, real property, land titles, registration of firms, 
companies and deeds, births, deaths and marriages, and licensed trades and 
callings. 


“t 
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Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than ten Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
Sommon Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in aU 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. : 

The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious cations arising 
in the State, except where its jurisdiction is excluded by statute, in certain 
eases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been. conferred, in Admiralty, 
and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by one judge. 
The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by rules which may be made by any three or more judges. The Supreme 
Court has power at common law to restrain inferior courts which act in 
excess of their jurisdiction, and to grant mandamus to enforce a legal 
right. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court from inferior courts is 
purely the creation of statute law. In proper cases appeals may be carried 
from findings of the Supreme Court to the High Court of Australia or 
to the Privy Council. 
ae are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 

ourt. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 

‘The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years, The number of writs issued includes cases which were 
settled by the parties without further litigation. 


Particulars. 1938, | 1934, | 1935, | 193. | 1957, 
Writs Issued ... weg a w| 4,784 4,439 4,228 4,389 4,532 
Judgments Signed .., saa veel 2,706 2,423 2,162 2,184 2,132 

Causes Tried-— 
Verdict for Plaintiff ... ian 172 167 202 198 210 
<3 Defendant ... nae 49 57 17 85 70 
Jury Disagreed ... ise vai 1 3 1 1 4 
Nonsuits ... ne Ms a 26 ll 23 12 16 
Total oo... (aa se 248 238 303 296 300 

Causes — 

Not proceeded with __.... vot 206 213 237 241 333 
Referred to Arbitration... es eee a vay ia 1 
Total Causes dealt with ... 454 451 540 537 634 


Litigation in this jurisdiction, as indicated by the number of writs issued, 
has decreased since 1938. The difference between the number of writs issued 
and judgments signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded. 
with, and the difference between the number of judgments signed and the 
number of causes tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled with~ 
out legal proceedings in court. 
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Equity Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy)’ 
is exercised by: the Chief Judge in Equity, or by any other Judge of. the: 
Supreme Court sitting in. Equity. The procedure of the Court: is' governed: 
by ‘the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The jurisdiction extends 
to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights uot recognisd’ at. Common: 
Law and by special. remedies. such as the. issue of injunctions, writs of 
specific performance,, and: a jurisdiction in infancy. The Court in making: 
binding. declarations of right may obtain the. assistance: of. specialists. such. 
as actuaries, engineers, or other persons. In deciding legal: rights: incidental 
to its. cases, it exercises all the powers of. the Common Law jurisdiction oz. 
the Supreme Court, and may award. damages in certain cases, 


The office of the Court is under the:control of the Master in Equity who 
performs many judicial functions, and, when directed by the Court, deter- 
mines certain matters such as conducting inquiries,. taking accounts, ‘etc. 
He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and: funds: 
within its-charge. 


The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1937, 
included the following :—Decrees 113, orders on motions and petitions 1,251, 
orders by Judge in Chambers 317 and Master’s orders 8. In 19386, 107 
decrees, 1,288 orders on motions and petitions, and 324 orders by Judge 
in Chambers and 8 Master’s orders were made. 


LInunacy Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court in its Lunacy jurisdiction is constituted, except. on. 
appeal, by the Chief Judge in Equity or by any other judge sitting for: 
him during his absence or illness or at his request. In respect of the: 
administration of estates the jurisdiction may be exercised by the Master 
in Lunacy and the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 

Persons whose affairs are brought under control by the Lunacy Act are 
grouped in three main classes—(1) persons of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing their affairs;. (2) persons who are incapable of managing. 
their affairs through mental infirmity arising from disease or age; and (8) 
insane patients in: the mental hospitals. THe affairs of those in the first 
class are administered by committees, and those in the second class by 
managers, subject: in both cases. to the order and direction of the Court 
constituted by the Master; the affairs of insane patients are administered 
by or under the supervision of the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of Trust funds of insane persons and patients controlled by 
the Master in Lunacy at 30th June, 1936, was £1,231,066, and £1,253,391 
at 80th June, 1937, In 1935-36 and 1936-37, respectively, the funds com- 
prised mortgages £173,691 and £144,408, Commonwealth Government 
securities £683,795 and £671,295, fixed deposits £331,361 and £410,677, 
cash £19,725 and £8,909, Commonwealth Savings Bank deposits £22,494 and 
£18,172. In addition there were assets of considerable value in. the form 
of. scrip, real estate, etc. A deduction ranging up to 4 per cent. from the 
net income of insane persons and patients whose estates are managed by 
the Master in Lunacy amounted in 1935-36 to £3,121, and the fees collected 
to £270, Deductions made in 1936-837 amounted to £3,231, and fees 
collected to £253. 


Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 
South Wales. of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting ou his behalf. By: 
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probate rule of 18th Ostober, 1906, the Registrar in Probate exercises juris- 
diction in granting probate and letters.of administration-in all matters where 
no contention has arisen and in. passing the. accounts of executors and 
administrators, including the allowance of commission to them for their. 
trouble. The Registrar or any interested party may refer any matter to 
the Conrt. The Registrar also exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings 
affecting estates where no- objection is raised by any interested party. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Public Trustee, and cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the 
creditors, and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction is exercised over administrators and executors, 


The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with in 
the past five years :— 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year p 
" Gross Gross Gross 
Number of 7, Number of Nuwberof 
Betates, | yume ct | ustates, | Fauect  |'ustaten, | palue ot 
£ £ £ 

1933 5,281 20,225,221) 2,211 2,614,996 7,492 | 22,840,216 
1934 5,602 21,320,509 2,189 2,409,842 7,792 | 23,786,851 
1935 5,861 22,696,050 2,745 2,759,547 8,606 | 25,455,597 
1936 5,188 24,669,041 | 3,228 2,679,454 8,416 | 27,348,495 
1937 6,229 27,827,847 2,319 2,700,606 8,548 | 30,528,453: 


The values shown above napresent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject. to duty, and of estates dealt. with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £3800 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Cuuses (Divorce). 

This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1873. Previously marriages could be dissolved only by specia 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, jactita- 
tion of marriage, and orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for 
the custody’ of children, alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage 
property may be made. Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually 
made provisional for a short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof 
if-no reason to the contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason 
to believe that dissolution of marriage is sought for ulterior motives and 
that collusion has taken place between the parties, it is customary for the 
Crown to intervene and place before the Court any relevant: facts in its 
possession. The Crown, however, cannot intervene after the decree nist: 
has been made. absolute. 

The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition and the 
conditions as to domicile have been set out in previous issues of this 
Year Book. 
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- The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years 
in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 
1908 :-— 


| 
oe Number of Petitions Granted. Restitution of 

Pa Conjugal Rights, 

Cane ee tone Divorces, Petitions | Nullity of Marriage. = 

: and Nallity)———___ 7 for .=s#-————- Decrees 

ring udicia A rey 
mor hae Deorece Decrees Separation Decrees Probe Petitions, granted, 
Granted. |Absolute,| 4¥9™t¢4. | Granted. Absolute, 

1903-12" 453 260 269 12 4 4 28 18 
1913-17* 6412 393 342 9 3 3 74 61 
19) 8-22* 1,041 672 562 13 7 5 236 141 
1923-97* 1,391 992 903 13 9 8 266 163 
1928-32* 1,480 1,060 967 10 ll 9 3l1 180 
1933 1,611 1,089 1,008 22 9 6 333 234 
1934 1,780 1,132 1,078 13 16 14 386 186 
1935 1,728 1,127 1,12¢ 15 9 9 343 188 
1936 1,814 1,367 1,147 12 15 13 352 234 
1937 1,811 1,367 1,261 V1 7 Ll 412 271 


* Average per year. 


The number of petitions lodged in forma pauperis during 1937 was 829, 
of which 712 were for divorce, 2 for nullity of marriage, 10 for judicial 
separation, and 105 for restitution of conjugal rights. 

‘ The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for divorce 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was 
granted, during each of the past ten years was as follow:— 


Year in Number of Successful Petitioua Year in Number of Suocessful Petitions 
which lodged by which lodged by 

Potition Petition 

Wag 2 was . 
granted, | .Husband, | Wife. | Total, granted, Husband. | Wife, | Total. 
| 

1928 373 554 927 1933 429 607 1,036 
1929 429 666 1,095 1984 451 654 1,105 
1930 396 555 951 1935 466 682 1,148 
1931 440 647 1,087 1936 505 667 1,172 
1932 362 503 870 1937 530 753: 1,283 


“ 


The proportion of the petitions lodged by husbands is about 40 per cent, 
The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or nullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were as follow:— 


| 
Ground of Suit. 1933, | 1934, | 1935. | 1036. |°1937, 
Adultery tea ag fis aa vee | 228 246 | 256 | S67] 28h 
Bigamy ee en Ye 4 15/ ll 9 6 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults za si oe 5 2 3 6 2 
»» 5) Habitual- Drunkenness 8 7 11 8 11 
Desertion eee ® ih ai ies sat w | 596 609 | 688 | 686 | 772 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- 
port, or Neglect of Domestic Duties ... ed 17 20 16 15 12 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights ict ae wea w. | 150 190 | 141 | 160} 172 
Other ar av sie adh a bee 6 3 7 9 13 
Total ise » | 1,014 | 1,092 | 1,183 |1,160 | 1,272 
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In the 1,261 cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute 
during 1937 the mean duration of marriage was as follows:—Under 5 years, 
54; 5-9 years, 885; 10-14 years, 366; 15-19 years, 208; 20-29 years, 198, 
30-89 years 46; 40-49 years 8, and over 50 years, 1. Im the cases of 393 
marriages there were no children; one child in 429 cases; two children, 228; 
three children, 116; four children, 45; and five or more children in 44 


cases. In 6 cases the details were not stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 

Supreme Court of New South Wales on 1st July, 1911, by Order-in-Council, 

under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 

may sit also as a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1914, under the Prize Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. 


Hiquer Crmiuixan Courts. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman of Quarter Sessions. These 
courts deal with indictable offences which are the more serious criminal 
cases. Offences punishable by death may be tried only before the Central 
Criminal Court, which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, or before the Supreme Court on circuit. 


All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sherifl.. The question of the guilt or innocence of the accused is determined 
by the jury after the direction by the presiding judge as to the law and 
the facts proved by evidence and its verdict raust be unanimous. If 
unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and 
the accused may be tricd before another jury. Women are not eligible to 
act as jurors. : oo . 


Indictable offences against Commonwealth law are tried before these 
courts. : ao ‘ 


Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 

The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court presides at 
sittings of the Supreme Court in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, 
the more serious indictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, 
and offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or 
at sittings of the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. Appeal from these courts lies t» the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney or at circuit towns may act. 


¥ 
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as a Court of Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried 
prisoners upon returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State 
under rules of the Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions, 


These courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts, Forty- 
three places were appointed in 1937, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and eight times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
‘courts, ¢.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions or sittings 
of the Supreme Court by persons convicted on indictment are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
‘before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court. at circuit 
‘towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number convicted 
‘for each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more charges 
were preferred against the same person, account has been taken only of the 
‘principal . charge. 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 

pk a ph q auity, Against Total Persons Convicted 

: Charged. | ‘ete. Against | ‘Against | Currency,| Other "l-Per 10,000 

Person. | Property. wteery: Offences. Number, ‘| 6f. Popula. 
tion, 
1911* 979 | 441 141 313 48 36 ‘538 3°23 
1921* 1,722 ‘611 166 853 48. 44 1,111 5:27 
1931 1,711 503 170 977 36 25 1,208 4°76 
1933 1,501 417 132 795 41 56 1,024 3°95 
1934 1,287 432 153 630 37 35 855 3:27 
1935 1,191 329 153 640 38 3h 862 3'27 
1936 ‘1,084 318 M9 523 19 45 766 2°88 
1937 977 354 126 443 18 36 ; 623 2:32 


* Year ended 31st December. 


In view of the facts that triqls of: accused persons in ‘higher criminal 
courts take place:on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt:is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that only about two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in ‘the 
case of offences against the person the proportion is approximately one-half. 


‘Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th J une, 1937, males 
numbered 593 and females 30, In 1935-36 the distribution of convictions 
according to sex was males 744, females 22; and the proportion per 100,000 
of each sex' was males 55, females 1.7. 
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The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included .in the foregoing statement :— 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 


Offences, 
1911. | ‘1921. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, 
Murder ... 3 8 3 ‘10 3 
Attempted Murderand Shooting atwith Intent 3 3 5 3 1 
Manslaughter .... ws 4 13 6 ll 6 
Rape and other Offences. against Females ...| (29 21 48 58 43 
Unnatural Offences... wae 2 23 24 29 |. 20 
alae and Attempts to Procure... wl 3 2 1 2 vis 
Bigamy .. ‘ss tee we we] 16 22 15 14 8 
Assault . nae wel 80 63 17 14 15 
Burglary ‘and Housebreaking | we | 62 244 364 ‘322 275 
Robbery and Stealing.from the Person ...| 14 | .35 55 29 34. 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep =... we | 26 48 5 1 2 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Senvanta: we [| (26 "| “42 7 20 9 
Larceny and Receiving tei ae we 18] 376 124 74 85 
Wraud and False Pretences ... ide | 38 80 58 39 24 
Arson .., tee 1 7 8 3 
Forgery, Uttering Forged’ Documents vol 41 44 20 Wo} ot 
Conspiracy... | 10 16 ll 24 24 
Perjury and Subornation wat w| 10 17 ll 3 3 


In so far as the numberof ‘persons convicted indicates the'prevalence of 
crime, the above statement shows that during post-war as compared ‘with 
pre-war years, the increase in crime occurred principally in ‘burglary and 
housebreaking. On the other hand considerable decreases took place in the 
number of assaults and cases of forgery. 


Distaict Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries ‘between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court, 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, whose jurisdic- 
tion is defined in ‘the District Courts Act, 1912-1936. ‘Sittings are held 
at places and.times appointed’by the Governor-in-Council. There are ten 
District Court Judges and arrangements were made for sittings in sixty- 
three districts in 1937. The courts sit at intervals during ten .months of 
the year in Sydney, and two or more times per year ‘in important country 
towns. A registrar and other officers are attached to each court. 


Ordinarily cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 


The findings of ‘the ‘District Court-are intended to be fina], but new trials 
may be granted, and appeals may be made:to the Supreme: Court in certain 
cases, 
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Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
- dictions during the last five years are given in the following’ table:— 


Causes Tried. é ees ule sian 

Buses or | Causes Total 
- -| Verdict eatin by Detnte roforred gute Suits Ponte, 
Year. Verdict D pier dant|°* Settled Con- as disposed anion and in 
7 Thai without | fession, | tation of- Vom | Atrear. 

é Plaintiff, ans a hd hearing, | or Agree- . ear, 

ian! ment. 

1933 1,087 329 2,779 | 6,652 |... 10,847 | 10,662 | 4,454 
1984 832 330 3,987 5,855 1 11,005 9,799 | 3,248 
1935 926 333 2,936 5,775 we . | 10,020 | 10,787 | 3,965 
1936 920 346 2,955 6,157 ris 10,378 | 10,556 | 4,143 
1937 774 262 3, 187 5,548 4 | 9,775 9,681 | 4,049 


Of the causes tried during 1937, 145 were tried by jury and 891 without 
a jury. The amount of iudemcnt for plaintiffs during the year was 
£319,655. 


In addition to the suits covered by the fonepeide table a considerable 
amount of work is done in the District Courts under various Acts. 


Lanp AND VALUATION Court. 


The Land Geir’ of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was ré-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921, as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, whose status is equal to that of a Judge of the 
. Supreme Court, and who may sit as an open court at such places as he 
determines or in certain circumstances, with two assessors in an advisory 
capacity. The procedure of the court is governed by rules made by the 
Judge, who also exercises powers over witnesses and the production of 
evidence similar to those of a Judge in the Supreme Court. On questions 
of fact the decisions of the Judge are final, but appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court against his decision on points of law. 


The Court exercises original jurisdiction in: (a) claims for courpensation 
arising out of resumption by public authorities or for damages caused by 
the execution of authorised works; (b) registration of land agents and 
their charges; (c) aud determination of certain rentals under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The Court also exercises appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of (a) appeals from the decisions of the local land boards under the Crown 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts, Irrigation Acts and kindred Acts; 
(b) all valuations by the Valuer-General; (¢) all valuations by rating 
authorities including the City Council where the valuation exceeds £5,000; 
(d) claims for compensation in respect of delicensed premises; (e) claims 
for compeusation under the Mines Subsidence Act; (f) and appeals under 
the Reclamation Act and the Transport Act. 


Workers’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 


A special and exclusive jurisdiction was conferred ou the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission to determine all questions arising under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, which came into force on ist July, 1926, and its 
amendments. The Conimission is a body corporate, with perpetual succes- 
sion, and consists of a barrister of five years standing, appointed as 
chairman with the same status, salary, and rights as a District Court Judge, 
together with two members appointed for a period of seven years and 
‘representing employers and employees respectively. A medical referee may 
be ‘summoned to sit as assessor with the Commission, 
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The Chairman alone decides points of law, but, on questions of fact the 
decision of the Commission is that of a majority of its members. : Kither 
the chairman or a majority of the Commission may refer any question of 
daw for the decision of the Supreme Court by way of stating a case, but 
the doterminations of the Commission on matters of fact are final, and may 
not be challenged in any court. An appeal by way of case stated on question 
of law, lies to the Supreme Court and from the Supreme Court to the High 
Court of Australia and the Privy Council. 


For the purpose of conducting its proccedings the Commission has the 
powers of a Commissioner under the Royal Commissions Act, 1923. 


During the year 1936-37, the Commission in open Court dealt with 
1,282 applications for determination regarding the liability of employers 
to pay compenastion and in Chambers considered 1,402 applications by 
dependants of deceased workers, or by workers under a legal disability. 
Tu 1935-36, 1,228 applications were dealt with in open Court, and 1,275 
applications were disposed of in Chambers. Further particulars relating 
to compensation are shown in the chapter relating to Employment, 


Courts or Mane Inquiry. 


Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 


' The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State and Commonwealth. 


InpUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 


. A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 

of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The system has been 
changed fundamentally from time to time, and the statutory basis of the 
present system is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments, The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, substi- 
tuted an Industrial.Commission for the former Court of Industrial Arbi- 
tration as from 15th April, 1926. 


There are four members of the Industrial Commission, as provided by the 
Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act passed in May, 1936, any 
three of whom may constitute the Commission. The Commission may 
delegate any of its powers or functions to any one member, but in such 
ease an appeal lies to the Commission from the finding of such member. 
Members hold office during good behaviour and have the same status and 
vights as a puisne Judge of the Supreme Court. Persons eligible for 
appointment as a member of the Commission are puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court, District Court Judges, barristers of five years standing, and 
solicitors of seven years standing. The Commission on any reference or 
application to it may make awards fixing rates of pay and working condi- 
tions in any industry to which the Act applies and kas power to determine 
any “industrial matter,” which by definition under the Act has wide 
application. It has authority to adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, 
lockouts or unlawful dismissals, and may summon any person to a com- 
pulsory conference; to determine a standard of living and to declare the 
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living wage; to hold conferences: regarding the selilement of any industrial 
matter; to: hear appeals under the Act from determination of conciliation 
committees, the apprenticeship councils, the industrial registrar. and 
industrial magistrates, and to exercise the powers of the Board cf Trade 
under the Monopolies Act. It also has the powers, and may exervise the 
jurisdiction conferred by the Act on the industrial registrar and on indus- 
trial magistrates. By an amending Act, passed in 1932, the Commission 
is empowered to determine the standard hours to be worked in industries 
within its jurisdiction. There is a Conciliation Ccmmissioner appointed 
for a term of. seven years, who exercises powers formerly residing in 
conciliation conunittees. Additional conciliation commissioners may be 
appointed. 

Conciliation committees may be established for various industries on the 
recommendation of the Industrial Commission, but’ the Conciliation Com- 
missioner may sit with or without the members of the committee, to 
inquire into industrial matters and to make awards governing working 
conditions. If members sit with the Commissioner, they sit as assessors 
only and are ‘without voting powers. The Commissioner has original juris- 
diction in respect of industrial matters arising in industries in respect of 
which the Industrial Arbitration Act applies. 

The Act of 1982 provided for the appointment of an Apprenticeship Com- 
missioner, and he; and the members of the Conciliation Committee for an 
industry,.constitute the apprenticeship council for that industry, with power 
to regulate wages, hours and other conditions of. apprenticeship. _The 
apprenticeship councils are given similar powers in respect of trainee 
apprentices by the amending Act. of 1936. 

Industrial magistrates are appointed under the Act of 1912, with juris- 
diction over cases arising out of non-compliance with awards, and statutes 
governing working conditions of employees. Their powers are cognate with 
those of police magistrates. 

Since 7th October, 1937, the Commission has ceased to exercise its powers 
under the Industrial Arbitration Acts with respect to the determination of 
a standard of living and the declaration of the living wage based thereon. 

Details of the constitution: and operations of these tribunals ate pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to“ Industrial Arbitration.” 


TAXATION APPEALS, 


The Income Tax (Management) Act, 1936, which commenced to function 
as from 18th November, 1936, provides for the constitution of a Board of 
Appeal consisting of three members of whom one is required to be a 
barrister or solicitor and: one a public accountant, in each case of not 
less than seven years standing. The Board may hear and determine any 
appeal against a State assessment and its decision is final except where a 
question of law is involved, or in the case of a question of fact, where the 
Board certifies that the amount of tax in dispute exceeds the sum of three 
hundred pounds. In such a case appeal lies from the Board to the Full 
Supreme Court. 

An appeal may be made direct to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Commissioner of Taxation on an objection to ari assessment in any 
case, except'where the taxpayer is dissatisfied with any opinion, decision or 
determination given by the Commissioner in the exercise of' a discretion 
conferred’ upon him by statute. Appeals against the exercise of the Com- 
sioner’s discretion may be made to the Board of Appeal only. For the pur- 
pose of hearing appeals made direct to it, the Supreme Court consists of a 
single justice. There is no right of appeal to the Full Court, but the Court 
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may state a case for the opinion of the Full Supreme Court upon questions 
of law. There is an appeal to the High Court from any decision of the 
Supreme Court whether that decision is given by.a single justice or by the 
Full Court. 


Courts of Review established under previous Income Tax (Manage- 
ment) Acts ceased to function upon the commencement of the Income Tax 
(Management) Act, 1986, except for completely dianesing of any portend 
appeals, 


Lower Courts or Crvit JURISDICTION, 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 


A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery 
Act, 1912-1988, on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts 
to determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
actions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. A’ police or stipendiary 
magistrate may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of 
the peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £80, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by. consent of the parties, up to £30, ‘but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights, 


In general, a decision of ‘the court is subject to review only when ‘it 
exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 


The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cages of default of defence, or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailiffs as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of process. 


Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during the last 
five years are shown below :— 


a Plaints Verdicts tor Plaintiff. Executions Garnishee 

ae eutered, Number, Amount. issued. ited 
& 

19338 63,999 | 36,316 372,065 7,427 5,305 
1934 61,171 | 37,258 384,909 7,516 6,391 
1985 59,377 34,451 346,268 8,257 7,03) 
1936 62,239 36,901 399,391 8,874 8,855 
1987 64,741 35,658 345,241 9,292 10,301 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 
garnishee orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. 
The garnishee cases numbered 8,855 in 1936 and 10,301 in 1987, 


Licensing Courts,” 


Under the Liquor Act of 1912 and amendments three persons, each of 
whom shall be a stipendiary or police magistrate, are appointed licensing 
magistrates and coustitute the Licensing Courts oe all the licensing dis- 
tricts of the State. ee 
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The licensing magistrates are empowered, with the approval of the 
Minister, to delegate cither generally or in any special matter their juris- 
diction to stipendiary or police magistrates. Under a general delegation 
applications for renewals, transfers, booth licenses and other minor matters 
are dealt with by such stipendiary or police magistrates. 


The Licensing Court sits as an open court and appeals from its decisions 
lie to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 


The three licensing magistrates also constitute the Licenses Reduction 


Board. - 


Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction Board are shown in the chapter entitled “Social 
Condition.” 


Wardens’ Courts (Mining). 


Dy virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, and amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession 
of mining lands, or claims under mining contracts.. In general their pro- 
cedure is summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
cases to a District Court sitting as a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a case to the Supreme Court. 


Land Bourds. 


Local Land Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
(pard by fees) possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of Courts of Petts Sessions. Their functions are 
to determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts, and other matters 
referred by the Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco, Mirrool, 
and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


The management and control of Crown Lands in the Western Division 
of the State is vested in a Commissioner. Land Boards consisting of a 
salaried chairman and one other member (paid by fees) function similarly 
to those in the other territorial divisions. 


Fair Rents Courts. 


‘'iese courts were established under the Fair Rents Act, 1915, for the 
regulation of the rents of dwellings let at a rental not exceeding the rate 
of £3 per week. The jurisdiction was extended in 1926 to retail shops at 
rentals not exceeding £6 per week, but it was curtailed by an amendment 
passed in 1928, which provided also that the Fair Rents Act would cease to 
have effect on 1st July, 19383. 
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Particulars of the operations of the Courts were published in the chapter 
*“¥ood and Prices” of the Year Book for 1931-32 at page 721. 


Lowrr Courts or Criminal AND Quasi-CrIMINAL JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Police Courts). 


These Courts are held daily in large centres, and periodically, as occasion 
demands, in small centres. They operate under various statutes (chiefly the 
Crimes Act, 1900, Police Offences Act, 1901-1936, and Vagrancy Act, 1902), 
which describe the nature of offences, penalties, and certain procedure, and 
prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for the trial of various 
offences. Caseg are heard by a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, 
Broken Hill, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, and 
Wollongong Districts, and in other districts by a Police Magistrate or by 
Justices of the Peace. The procedure is governed in a general way by the 
Justices Act, 1902, and its amendments. These courts deal with minor 
offences, which may ‘be treated summarily, while charges for indictable 
offences are investigated, and the accused committed for trial to higher 
courts when a prima facie case is made out. 


Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain indictable 
offences may be dealt with summarily with the consent of the accused. 
Certain indictable offences, where the value of the property in respest of 
which the offence is charged does not exceed ten pounds, may be dealt with 
summarily without the consent of the accused. he courts deal slso with 


cettain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the Master and 
Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, Child Welfare Act, 
and administrative regulations. 


Reference to the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions is made on page 288. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established by proclamation under the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, which were consolidated with other enactments by the Child 
Welfare Act, 1928. Each court consists of a special magistrate with juris- 
diction within a proclaimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may 
be exercised by a special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate i in 
respect of cases involving children as parties or witnesses to the exclusion of 
ordinary courts of law. At any hearing or trial before a Children’s Court, 
persons not directly interested in the case are excluded from the court 
room. By these means children are protected against the adverse aavenes 
which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infanta, 
offences by or, against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children, 
Matters arising under the Deserted Wives and Children Act, ¢.g., complaints 
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for wife maintenance, are also determined by the Children’s Court: The 
Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on probation, etc. 


Appeal. from. its decision lies in: proper cases: to. the Supreme Court,, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain. circumstances to a District Court. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s. Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with. those of ordinary. Courts of Petty Sessions, 


Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


“Par ticulars. of the number of offences charged,,and. convictions obtained: in 
Courts of Petty, Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown: below. Except 
where: otherwise. stated the figures represent. the. total number of offences 
charged,. and: where multiple charges are preferred at the same time, 
separate. account is. taken of each. The figures should. not. be. used for the 
purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless the same rules 
are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime :— 


’ Offences Charged. Per cent. 

Year, _ Withdrawn |, omnis with- |! Con- mitted 
; or : Convicted, ° Higher Total. drawn, | viotoa to 
Discharged. Courts an ee " Higher’ 

" Courts 

1911 8,878 65,058 1,178 76,114 11:8 86°6, 16. 

1921 _ 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 12:6: | 64:7 2°7. 

1931 17,317 101,675 2,751 121,743 74'2 83°5 23 

1938 23,857 100,075 2,202 126,134 19°0 79:3' 7 

1934 22,210 104,018 1,732 127,960 17'3 81:3 1-4. 

1935: . 2B,0V7% |; 110,135 1,748 134,900 VW 81:6 1°3 

1936 25,597 717,490 1,620 144,707 77 812 11 

1937 20,748 103,272 1,771 125,791 16°35 82:1 1-4 


Toward the end of 1916 provision was made. whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were. allowed to forfeit 2 deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. Approximately one-third of the 
cases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included: 
jn. the statistics: as convictions, as well as those: cases where the offender is: 
admonished’ and set free without penalty. 


It.is not possible to. determine the number of distinct: persons. charged’ in‘ 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Only a’ small’ proportion of the offences for which summary convictions: 
are effected are: really. criminal’ offences, that’ is, offences against person: on 
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property:. The following table‘shows a: classification: of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate pend 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion:— — 


Namber: of .Convietions tor Minor Offences: 


Your, i 
‘i Against \ Against Good Order: Total 
rie Ea inc Based Summary 
roperty. - ences. aingl 
Person. ; Dtunken= ike Convictions, 
ness, : 


1911 | 1,664 | 3,404 | 29,299 | 14,886 | 15,805 |, 65,058 
1921 | 2197 | 5,924 | 28,702 |. 18,086 | 25,375 '| 80,214 
1931 | 1,849- |'11,708 | 20,559 | 15,598° | 51,981 | 101,675 
1933 | 1,606. | g454 | o542r | 14,026 |) 49,568 | 100,075 
1934 | 1,546' | 10,305 | 26,844 | 12,889 | 52,934 | 104,018 
1935 | 1,677 | 10,268 | 27,823. |, 18,648. | 56,719 | 110,135 
1936 | 1,504 | 14680 | 30,267 | 12502 | 61,657 | 117,490 
1987 | ¥,483 | 10,927 | 27,051 | 13,238 | 49,973 | 103,272: 


Number. per-1,000.of Mean Population, 


1911 Y-0U 2:04 17°60 8:94 9'49 39:07 
1921 101 28) 13°61. 858 | 12:04 38°05 
193t° 0'72 4:58 8:04 6°10 20°34 39°78 
1933 0°62 3°63 977 - 539 | 19-05 38°46 
1934 0-59. 3°93. 10:04 |, = 491 20°18 39°65 
1935: 0°63. 3°92; 10:52. 5:12: |, 21-44} 41°68 
1936 0°56 437) 1P35 | 4:69 | 23-07, 44:04 
1937 0 


‘55 4:06 1026 | 491 18°54: 38°32 


There has:been a marked increase im comparison. with 1921 in convictions 
classified under the Heading “other. offences,” which consist mainly of. 
breaches. of administrative law,. ¢.g., traffic regulations and local govern- 
ment. by-laws. A large: proportion: are minor breaches or are connnitted 
through inadvertence or in ignorance of the: law; and are met with the. 
infliction: of a. fine. As local aid other administrative: activities have 
been: extended, it-is a natural corollary: that. such: offences should become 
more numerous. Thus. the convictions under the: traffic regulations have 
increased -to such. an extent that in: recent. years: they have represented a 
very large proportion of the offences classified in; this group, the number: 
in 1087 being 22,444, as compared with 4,192 in.1921. Over the same 
period, however,.the number of registered motor vehicles has increased from 
44,443: to 302,056., Excluding offences of this class, the number of convic- 
tions per 1,000 of: population: in 1937 was approximately the same as in 1921. 
There was a decrease during 1937 in summary convictions’ for offences 
against property; the number, however, being higher than in the four years 
preceding 1936. The number: of convictions for drunkenness since 1921 
was lowest in 1931 and greatest in 1936. Compared with the latter year 
there was a decrease of 8.6 per cent. during. 1997, the number convicted 
being 27,651. 


Coroners’? Courts. 

The office of Coroner was, established. in. New South Wales. by letters: 
patent: in 1787, and is regulated: by the: Coroners. Act, 1912, which consoli- 
dated: previous. laws, 

. Every, Stipendiary- or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a. 
coroner, in all parts of the State, the Metropolitan: Police District, being 
under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. Jn districts not: readily. 
accessible by Police Magistrates, a local resident, usually a Justice. of the- 
Peace, is appointed coroner. : we ee 
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_ At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes of deaths in gaols or in mines, 
and into the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but 
inquiries as to cause of deaths may be dispensed with where the Coroner 
deems inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner may order the attendance of 
any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may direct him to hold a 
post-mortem examination. On the evidence submitted the Coroner is 
empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of manslaughter, 
murder, or arson, and in such cases may grant bail. 

In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may. be com- 
wnitted for trial. The instructions to coroners provide that an inquest 
should be held into the cause of every death occurring aniong’ prisoners 
in gaols and lock-ups. In such cases a jury of six is empanelled. Persons 
apprehended by the police subsequent to the decisions of coroners are 
charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 

During 1937, 16 persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges 
of murder, 42 for manslaughter and 5 for arson. The corresponding 
figures for the year 1936 were:—Murder, 21; manslaughter, 47; and arson, 
16. 

The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 90 fires in 1937, and found 
that 18 fires were accidental, 19 were caused wilfully, 2 were due to care- 
lessness, and in 51 cases the evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin, 
The inquiries in 1986 related to 120 fires and there were verdicts of arson 
in 89 cases and accident in 26.cases, © — 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


SG Snemaly speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in eases where 
snpanla are authorised by statute, by Courts of Quarter Sessions from 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the Suprenie Oourt from District Courts and 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the High Court of Australia from the Supreme 
Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either of the two 
last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating a case) 
may be made to the Supreme Court from special courts, e.g., Industrial 
Commission and Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 

The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Gitasctoe 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nizance or for giving security. The Appeal Court rehears the cases, 
deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court, 

Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions to hear appeals from District Courts or from decisions of 
justices in chambers, and to consider uiotions for new trials-and kindred 
matters, or to hear appeals from orders and decrees made. by one justice 
in the various jurisdictions of the court. One judge may sit in chambers 
to hear applications for writs of mandamus or prohibition, and to deter- 
mine. special cases stated by magistrates... Reference is made.on page 282 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in regard to appeals from the 


Taxation Board of Appeal and against the decision of the Commissioner 
of Taxation. 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminai Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upori 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, or:of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court,:a convicted person may appeal also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. The Attorney-General may 
appeal to the Court against a sentence pronounced by the Supreme Court 
or any Court of Quarter Sessions. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may grant a new 
trial, cither on its own motion or on application of the appellant. © 9:3 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 


Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supremo 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
move, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
Council in such case at the date of establishmeut of the Commonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final. 


An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
made by special leave of the High Court. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Dominion Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 

. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 

to review decisions of all Courts of the Dominions, which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committce were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of gvace from the Supreme or High Cowt in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Ixcept where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon ary question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 


Jury SySTea. 


Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
late special cases. 
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Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
‘man above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and ‘having 
‘a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, ‘or a 
-real and personal estate of the value of £300 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
‘Men specially exempt ‘include judges, members of Parliament, :certain 
‘public. officers, officers of the public service of the:Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
‘barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
“gchoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persone, ‘and 
meén above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are not 
‘eligible to act as jurors. 


A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer, This list is made available for public 
‘inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
include persons of prescribed avocations. 


The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Accused 
‘nersons and the Crown each have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
eriminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 
civil cases not more than four times the number of jurors required may be 
summoned, and in striking the jury to try the case twice the number 
required are drawn from those summoned and one-fourth. of that number is 
struck off by each party to the case. 


In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged, 
and the accused tried before another jury. In civil cases where a unanimous 
agreement has uot been reached after six hours’ deliberation the decision 
of three-fourths of the jury shall be taken as the verdict of all; but if after 
twelve hours’ deliberation three-fourths of the jury do not concur, the jury 
shall be discharged and the case may again be set down for trial. 


JupgeEs, Maaistratrs AND Court Orricers, 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices,” 
and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of ‘the 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
‘Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. The judges have 
power ‘to make rules governing court procedure and to control the adinis- 
sion to practice of barristers and solicitors and to supervise their conduct. 


A judge cannot be sued for ary act done in the performance of his 
judicial duties within the ‘scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during 
good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute. 
By these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament. Each member of the Industrial.Commission of New 

“South Wales and the judge of the Land and Valuation Court have the 

“game status'and rights as a puisne judge of the Supreme Court. A judge, 

including the Chief Justice, is granted a pension on retirement, the aniount 
of which is dependent on his salary and length of service: --' . 
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Judges of the District Court. 


Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing. 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction .of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. Such 
persons hold office during ability and good behaviour up to the age of 70 
years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A judge 
may not engage in the practice of the legal profession. A judge of any 
District Court is also a chairman of every Court of Quarter Sessious in the 
State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the amount of which 
is dependent on length of service. The chairman of the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Commission has the same status as a District Court judge. 


Officers of the Courts. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and bailiffs. 


In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 


The Prothonotary of the Suprenie Court is its principal officer in the 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Admiralty and Criminal Appeal. The Prothonotary or his deputy is 
empowered under rules of the court to transact business usually transacted 
by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect of matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. The Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction has its own 
Registrar who, with the Deputy Registrar, is empowered by the rules of 
the Court to exercise certain delegated powers formerly performed by the 
judge of the jurisdiction sitting in chambers. 


The office of Sheriff is regulated by: the Sheriff Act, 1900. . There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff, Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a. Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Court, the summoning and super- 
vision of juries, and administrative arrangements relating to the holding 
of courts. | 


Magistrates. 
Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 


have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


(Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, and Wollongong, the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Petty Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magis- 
.trates. In country districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by 
Police Magistrates wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justicea 
in minor cases. Police Magistrates were first appointed in 1887, and 
Stipendiary Magistrates in 1881. 

¥*73595—Th 
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‘ ‘The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 


of Petty Sessions, and'their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, visiting Justices 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial 
Magistrates and exercise delegated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may ‘be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918. 


The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of: documents. : 


On 31st December, 1937, there were approximately 34,400 Justices of 
the. Peace in New South Wales, including 1,780 women. 


Poor Persons’ Leaa Exprnses, 

Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an. indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
accused and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remediés Act, 1918, authorises judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
in respect of proceedings: to which: poor ‘persons are parties. Such pro- 
ceedings may not ‘be instituted without permission, and judges. to whom 
applications for permission are made are authorised’ to ‘act’ as: conciliators 
The rules made under this :Act.do not apply to criminal proceedings. 


Barristers and solicitors have enrolled under this Act to give their. ser- 
vices free of charge on being assigned in a proper case. Out-of-pocket 
expenses are paid by the Crown. 


LEGAL PROFESSION. 


The legal profession in New. South Wales is controlled, by. rules. of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry, to the pro: 
fession, regulate studentships. at,law and specify the legal examinations 
which must be-passed prior to admission to.practice. Separate boards have 
been established to govern the admission of barristers and ‘of solicitors,. By 
the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1936, provision has been made for the 
admission of conveyancers-as solicitors and the discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyancer’s certificates; for the examination of’ accounts of’ solicitors 
and’ conveyancers;. and for the establishment and‘ administration of’ a 
solicitors’ fidelity. guarantee fund. The fund’ is maintained. from annual 
contributions from or levies:imposed on solicitors: From it may be paid: 
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the dmount of’ pectiniary: loss. suffered: by: persons. as the result of. theft .or 
fraudilent misapplication by. a solicitor of any. monies or other valuable 
property’ entrusted to him. 


Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts of New South Wales. By the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1898-1936, 
provision is made for the hearing of charges of professional misconduct 
upon the part of solicitors by the Statutory Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Institute of New South Wales, which has the power to make an order 
striking off the roll, suspending from practice or imposing a fine on any 
solicitor. There is also provision for an appeal to the Court from:an order 
of the Statutory Committee. Barristers have,.in general, no legal right to 
fees for their services in court, but scales of charges for certain services 
rendered by: solicitors are prescribed:by, regulation and in certain instances 
costs of suits are taxed by an officer of the Supreme Court. Women are 
eligible to be admitted as barristers or solicitors. 


The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers 
in recent years:— 7 


| Solicitors. 
End of Year, Barristers, 
8ydney. | Country; | Total. 
1911 156 803 411 3,014 
1921 185 681 431 1,112 
1931 236 1,013 568 1,581 
1932 257 1,020 586 1,606 
1933 259 1,048 *600 1,648 
1934 270 1,075 *624 1,699 
1935 272 1,052 ¥598 1,650 
1936 281 1,069 *603 1,672 
1937 271 1,073 ¥*625 1,698 


* In addition, there were 4 ‘solicitors practising in the Federal Capital Territory, 


The number. of. barristers.at the end of 1937 included 28 King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does not include the District ‘Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers; non- 
practising. barristers, nor those on ¢he roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. There were also 42 certified conveyancers. 


Barristers are organised under. tle Council of the Bar of New South 
Wales, and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New Scuth 
Wales: There'is also a Society of Notaries. 


'Pusrig Trustee. 

The Public Trustee exercises administrative finctions ‘in regard’ to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act; 1918, as amended in 1993 and 
1936. The Public Trustee may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or 
other settlement; executor of a will; administrator: under a will where the 
executor declines -to: act, is: déad or absent from the State; administrator 
of intestate estates;.and.as-agent or attorney for.any person who authorises 
himi:so to act. In. general” the Public Trustee takes out probate ‘or letters of 
‘administration in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file 
‘an’ eléction’ to: administer: in: that. court: in: certain: cases in testacy: or 
intestacy: where. the gross value of the-estate does not exceed £400. He. may 
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act also as manager, guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or 
incapable person, or as guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He 
is a corporation sole with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is 
‘subject to the control. and orders of the Supreme Court. 


Where the net value of an intestate estate does not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £500, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taXation returns, and pay taxes, etc. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 


Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission 


chargeable. are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working 
expenses only. The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the 


Auditor-General. 


The foliowing is a summary of the transactions during the last five 
years :— 


Year ended 80th June, 
Particulars, 
1933, | 1984. 1935, 1936, 1987, 
Estates received for Adminis- 
tration av ite re 1,842 1,902 2,014 2,208 2,063 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Amount Received* ... ...| 1,021,151 | 1,138,954 | 1,132,687 | 1,281,821 | 1,504,787 
Amount Paid* ... a ...{ 1,012,747 | 1,128,903 | 1,056,953 | 1,287,701 | 1,483,962 
Commission and Fecst sue 43,635 43,906 48,548 49,710 57,272 
Unclaimed Money— 
Paid into Treasury... 15,935 18,626 11,416 19,399 7,246 
Subsequently Claimed... 716 2,779 1,117 1,267 2,909 
Values of Estates in active 
Administration ...._.. | 6,867,924 | 7,222,825 | 7,044,965 | 6,612,093 | 6,768,070 
* Trust Moneys. t Office Revenue. 


The cost of administration amounted to £38,967 in 1932-33, to £88,605 
“in 1983-84, to £41,290 in 1934-35, to £44,961 in 1935-36, and to £56,494 in 
1936-37. The amouuts shown in the foregoing table are inclusive of trans- 
actions in connection with the funds of the Destitute Children’s Asylum, 
the Matraville Soldiers’ Settlement, and the sale of land under the Local 
‘Government Act, which it is the function of the Public Trustee to 
administer. In addition, the Public Trustee has also the responsibility of 
controlling properties in the Dacey Garden Suburb, and.of administering 
the National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 


Under the Companies (Liquidation) Act, 1935, the Public Trustee was 
appointed as liquidator of certain companies, the affairs of which were 
‘under investigation by a Royal Commission. 


Recisrration or LecaL DoouMENTS, ETC. 


“The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
ences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages; 
‘of deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; of mortgages and liens; of 
‘dompanies and firms, and of documents under the Real Property Act; of 
“pills of sale; and of instruments under the Newspapers and Printing. and 
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certain other Acts. A business carried on other than in the owner’s name 
is required to be registered under the Business Names Act, 1934, by which 
the Registration of Firms Act, 1902, was repealed. 


The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion ‘by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for registration, inspection, and 
searches, and for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
1936, was £179,218, and in 1987 it was £216,717, of which £129,050 was 
collected by the Land Titles Branch, and £79,424 by the Deeds Branch. 


Courts or Feprrat JuRispIcrIoNn. 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1908-1934, jurisdicticn under 
federal laws is vested in the courts of the States within the limits 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, ete. Justices of 
the Peace are, however, excluded from exercising federal jurisdiction. 
Certain Acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases on State Courts. Bankruptcy jurisdiction under federal 
legislation is vested in the Supreme Court of New South Wales. A Federal 
Court of Bankruptcy was constituted in 1924, 


There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court 1s given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial Arbitration.” 


The High Court of Australia was established in 1903, and consists of a 
Chief Justice and five puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 
Government, but sittings are held in the various States, and district regis- 
trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which may 
be exercised in the first instance by one judge, {3 exclusive with regard to 
suits between States or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 
directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 
federal officer or court. The High Court is constituted also as a Court of 
Appeal for Australia. The Federal Court of Bankruptcy consists of one or: 
two Judges appointed by the Governor-General by Commission, 


1 


BANKRUPTOY, 


Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually codified’ | 
by a consolidating Act passed in 1898. The State law has been superseded 
by the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth which came into force on 1st. 
August, 1928, and the State Act applies only to proceedings pending at 1st. 
August, 1928, 


Under the federal law any person unable to meet his debts may surrender~ 
his estate for the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may apply for compul- 
sory sequestration under:certain conditions provided the aggregate amount 
.of indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon the issue of an order of sequestration the- 
property of the bankrupt vests in the official receiver named in the order, and. 
_no creditor has any remedy against the property or person of the bankrupt 
except by appeal to the Court. ‘Under certain conditions a bankrupt’ may 
-eompound with his ecreditors.or enter into ‘a scheme of arrangement, ‘if’ 
approved by the Court... 
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An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under ‘the 
Commonwealth Act, and‘bankruptey jurisdiction in New South Wales, which 
forms one of the federal bankruptcy districts, is vested in the Supreme Court 
ef the State. One judge in particular exercises the jurisdiction, but for 
purposes of convenience all the Supreme Court Justices are invested with 
bankruptcy. jurisdiction. A Federal Court of Bankruptcy has been con- 
stituted also,.in terms.of an amending Act passed in July, 1980, and the 
State Supreme ‘Court judge acts in. emergency only. 


The Court: has :power'to: decide: questions. of: priorities and other questions 
of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of fact may be tried before a 
jury. 

The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers of 
an administrative nature delegated by the Court. He may hear debtors’ 
petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons suspected to be 
indebted to a bankrupt, make sequestration orders, and grant orders of 


discharge where the applications are.not opposed. There are deputy regis- 
trars in the country districts, 


‘Official receivers. manage estates for the benefit, of creditors, act- under 
the general authority of the Attorney-General and are controlled by the 
Court. The receiverships of particular estates were formerly distributed 
amongst them by the Court, but during 1934 a permanent officer of the 
Commonwealth was appointed as official receiver, and all. sequestrated 
estates are now vested in him. Persons registered by the Court as qualified 
to act as trustees, as ‘well as the official: receiver, ‘may be appointed. by 
resolution of the creditors to manage sequestrated estates. 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bankruptcy 
Act. of the Commonwealth are shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Private Finance. 


Recistration or Parents, Copyricurs, Trane Marks anp Destens, 


The registration of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, devolves 
upon the federal authorities. A patent granted under the Commonwealth 
law is afforded protection in all the States, .in Norfolk Island and in the 
territories of Papua and New Guinea for sixteen years. The copyright in 
a book, the performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the lectur- 
ing right in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years after 
hig death. The British Copyriglit Act, subject to certain modifications, is 
in foree in the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912-1935, 


The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may 
be renewed from time to time. An industrial design.may be protected for 
five years, andthe period extended to fifteen years. 


At any time after registration any person interested may apply to the 
High Court for cancellation of the registration on the ground that the 
design has been published -in the Commonwealth prior to registration, or 
for ‘the grant of a. compulsory ‘licence on the ground that the design is 
applied 'by manufacture to any -atticle outside the ‘Commonwealth and ‘is 
not so applied .in the Commonwealth to an extent. reasondble in the 
‘eircumstances, — 


Under the various, Imperial and Federal Acts, arrangements may ‘be 
madejby means of reciprocal legislation for the, protection.in, other countries 
of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In all.cases the rights of 
holders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 


! be dae 
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Extra TERRITORIAL SERVICE AND ExecutTioN—Fverrivs OFrrEenpErs, 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act (Federal), civil process com- 
menced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served in any other, 
and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced in any other. 
In criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and endorsed in 
another may be duly executed in that.State and the fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts 
of the British Empire are. made by ‘the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881 
(Imperial), 

Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts in pursuance df treaties concluded with the countries concerned by 
the Imperial Government though since 1930 the right of the Australian 
Government to enter into such treaties on its own. account subject to certain 
conditions has been conceded, 
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POLICE. 


Tre police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Chief Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. By an amending Act assented to in Murch, 1935, it has been pro- 
vided that the Commissioner of Police may be removed from office only for 
incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 
Superintendents and inspectors of police are appointed by the Governor as 
subordinates of the Commissioner. Sergeants and constables are appointed 
as required by the Commissioner, but such appointments may be disallowed 
by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 80 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. In considering applications for appointment to the police force, 
however, it is not the practice to accept applications from persons over 27 
years of age and preference is given to young men between 20 and 24 
years of age. Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other 
employment, or keeps a house for the sale of liquor, is incapable of acting as. 
an officer of police. A high pliysical standard is required of recruits. 


During 1933 the appointment of police cadets (youths between 16 and 18 
years of age) was authorised, Thirty lads of good education were selected 
during the year, preference being given, other qualifications taken into 
account, to sons of police still serving or of retired members of the force. 
The cadets receive a compreliensive training, and this new method of 
reeruitment has proved of considerable advantage to the department. At 
8ist December, 1937, there were 93 cadets in training. 


A. forensic ballistic section has been established in the Criminal Investi- 
gation Branch for the study of firearms, and a wireless broadcasting station 
under the complete control of the Police Department came into operation 
in May, 1934. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 yeara 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a speciat 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to him or his dependants: Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
chapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
law, and to maintain peace and good order throughout the State. In. 
addition, they perform many duties in the service of the State, ¢.g., they act 
as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, 
mining wardens, inspectors under Fisheries and other Acts, and they 
collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan area and. 
Newcastle the police regulate the street traflic. 
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The State is divided into 7 superintendents’ districts, containing 523 
police stations. The police force, numbering 3,667, of whom 8 were police 
women, was distributed at 31st December, 1937, as follows :— 


Commnis- 
Claeeification. pel ay Seaieys eae: enlee Total. 

tendents, : : 

General a sis ve] (13 64t 616 2,251 2,944 

Criminal Investigation 1 3 35 116 155 

Branch. - 

Others on detective work .,. ae oe 43 155 198 

Traffic “ee ose va nee 3 30 300 333 

Water a ae sé eee 5 22 27 

* Special Constables aus|i > fee wea or 2 2 

Women ie st ese ese oe 1 7 8 

Total ..  ..f 14 | 70 730 «| 2,853 3,667 

* Includes one deputy comntissioner and one acting superintendent. + Includes three 

acting inspectors. t Does not include 93 police cadets, 4 matrons, 2 relleving 


matrons, 12 trackers, 1 baudmaster aud 55 trainees. 


The following statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of tho police establishment (exclusive of trackers, women police and 
matrons) in relation to the population. With a greater volume of adminis- 
trative legislation their duties have been increased considerably during the 
period :— 


; Number ot Inhabitants Numher ot Inhabitants 
Yon | "Poles." | pefanatn, || Te" | Police. | paftcenen, 
1901 2,172 634 1934 3, 592*. 730 
1911 2,487 684 19385 _ 8,585* 741 
192] 2,734 779 1936 3,718* 721 
1931 3,646 704 1937 3,808* 712 


* Including police cadets. 


During each period intervening between the years shown above there was 
a decline in the strength of the police force in relation to the population 
until 1926. In the four years 1927 to 1930 the net additions to the force 
were greater proportionately than the increase in population, then the 
number of police was reduced and the ratio to the population continued to 
decline until in 1936, when a slight increase was shown. 

A comparative statement of the annual expenditure of the Police Depart: 
‘ment is shown below :— 


Expenditure. State 
ded oth 3 une i Siperaunmativn 
nae Salaries. - | Contingencies. Total. Pane B Fund, 
£ £ £ 3. d. £ 

1911 dee ae 392,602 99,961 492,553 6 11 24,000 
1921 ave oie 833,818 228,283 1,062,101 10 2 80,000 
1931 er «| 1,291,737 302,089 1,593,826 12 6 190,800 
‘1933 one aks 919,384 260,237 1,179,621 |. 9 1 208,400 
1934 bed ‘ee 929,817 253,983 1,183,800 . 9 1 209,000: 
1935 wees waded 939,953 * 253,512 1,193,465 9 1 208,500 
‘1936 aay otk 999,990 266,583 1,266,573 9 6 230,700 
9 8 234,930 


‘1937 one ve! 1,026,914 271,989 1,298,903 


Including State contribution to the Police Superannuation Fund tho 
cost of the Police Department reached the maximum in 1929-30, viz., 
‘$1,816,215, or 14s. 5d. per head of population. The corresponding figures 
in.1936-37 were. £1,533;833, or 11s. 5d. per head, the decline being due mainly 
to reductions in salaries. The total expenditure in 1935-36 was £1,497,273. 
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PRISONS. 


A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the: public expense, A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the’ Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being 
prisoners under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of im- 
prisonment for some offence punishable on- summary conviction are held by 


the Comptroller-General-for the Sheriff, as also are prisoners. under. sentence 
of death. 


All prisons must be visited at least once a week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear.and determine complaints. against 
prisoners and award as punishment ‘a ‘term ‘of ‘solitary confinement. Any 
judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any prison at any time 
how and when he thinks fit. 


At 30th June, 1987, there: were ‘23 gaols in New:South Wales. “Six. were 
classed as principal:gaols, 6-as minor, 6 as-special establishments, :and :5 
as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for men 
and the State Reformatory for women—both!at Long Bay, Sydney—the 
Goulburn Reformatory ‘and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, and Mait~ 
land. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners, 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary. in the first 
instance, the short sentence:men being retained and those serving longer 
periods of imprisonment being.drafted to country establishments. Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and treatment of prisoners 
suffering from. mental or physical defects. The State.Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. At Goulburn Reformatory special treat- 
‘ment is provided for first offenders, and at Bathurst and Parramatta 
.prisoners convicted more than once.are_imprisoned. 


‘fhe: smaller gaols:are-used for: prisoners undergomg short sentences, and 
for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
long-senteénce prisoners. The special establishments are the Afforestation 
.Camps at Tuncurry, Bombala, Glen Innes, Oberon, and Mannus, and 
the Emu Plains Prison Farm. At the Prison ‘Farm, prisoners—usually 
first offenders under 25-years of age—are trained in farm work 3 at Tuncurry 
older men are employed on a pine plantation, and similar work is provided 
at other afforestation camps for prisoners of the several classes, At these 
establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified with the object of 
fitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for this reason the 
prisoners sent to the camps.are selected ‘with discrimination. 


The: police gaols are used:for the :detention. of persons sentenced in the 
‘yarlous districts for periods not:exceeding’fourteen days, and whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of the 
shortness of the-term of.imprisonment. . 


In ‘the larger gaols the prisoners .are classified ‘according to character 


-and previous record, and the principle -of restricted ‘association -is :in 
‘operation. 
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PRISONERS. 


The number of gaol entries during various years since 1901 and the 
number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below. The 
figures are exclusive of persons detained under the Inebriates Act :— 


Number Prisoners under Sentence, 
Yoar. oral . Received during Year, In Prison.at end of Year. 
Vent Moles, | Females,| ‘Total. Pees. Males, |Females,| Total. Population, 
1901 | 14,361 8,899 ; 2,941 | 11,840 86 1,605 207 1,812 12:3 
1911 9,532 | 6,086 | 1,847 7,433 45 1,134 5085) 1,249 69 
1921 8,817'| 5,641 | 1,073) 6,614 3:1 1,272 97 1,369 60 
1929-30 | 11,271 | 7,878 | 1,286 | *8,664 34 1,749 94 1,843 73 
1930-31 | 12,731 | 8,863} 1,264 /*10,127 4:0 1,628 63 1,691 6°6 
1931-32 | 13,504 | 9,644) 1,24] )*10,885 4:2 1,598 52 1,648 6-4 
1932-33 | 14,556 !10,698 | 1,303 |*11,996 4°6 1,683 92 1,775 6'8 
1933-34 | 13,527 | 9,868 | 1,094 )*10,962 4:2 1,448 67 1,515 5°8 
1934-35 | 11,772 | 8,628] 828| *9,456| 3:6 1,351 ‘47 | 1,398 5°83 
1935-36 | 11,786 | 8,639 | 1,012'| *9,651 36 1,284 46 1,330 5:0 
1936-37 | 9,943 | 7,315 917 | *8,232 31 1,137 ° 46 1,183: 4:4 


— 


* Prisoners under sentence only. 


The-number of gaal entries shown in the table includes.convicted persons, 
persons awaiting trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received and counted several times. 


The number of persous received into prison under sentence in 1936-37 
counted once each time received, was 8,232, viz., males 7,315 and females 
917, showing decreases of 1,324 males and 95 females in comparison ‘with. 
the preceding year. The ratio to the population, 3.1 per 1,000, was. lower 
‘than in 1911 and less vhan:half the ratio in 1901. 


The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence in 
1986-87 was 6,850, of whom 522 were women, The number was less by 
1,150 than in the preceding year, when distinct persons received numbered 
7,366 males and 634 females. 


Particulars of the sentences imposed on prisoners ‘received ‘into. gaol 
during each of the last two. years are as follows :— 


1935-36. 1936-37. 


Not exceeding one week .. a .. 8,104 4,089: 
Over one week and not exceeding one month .. 2,080 1,992 
Over one mouth and-not exceeding six months... 1,315 1,189 \ 
Over six months and not: exceeding one year .. 314 ONT 
Over one year and not exceeding two years .. 248 219 
Over two years and not exceeding five years .. 95 70 i 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years .. 9 ‘4 : 
Over ten years ree a aa ar ra 7 1 
Governor’s pleasure .. $5 ws ry ie 2 sed 
- Life .. < i oe ‘a ae Ae 14. 3 \ 
Death S33 Pon ss a Pr aw 3 1 : 
Term not specified .. 5% os se .. 460 437 


Total .. bg ee we .. 9,651 8,232 
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During 1936-37 72 per cent. of the male and 91 per ceut. of the female: 
prisoners were received for terms of one month or less; 5,183 were com- 
mitted to prison in default of payment of fines imposed; and of the total 
committed to gaol 95 per ceut. were received from the police courts and 451, 
or 5 per cent., from the higher courts, ‘ 


The daily average number of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 80th June, 1987, was 1,850, of whom 49 were females. 


The prisoners remaining in gaol under senteuce on 80th June, 1987, 
numbered 1,183, and included 69 serving life sentences, and 68 who had ben 
declared habitual criminals and sentenced for an indefinite period. There 
are 8 habitual criminals in the criminal division of the Mental Hospitals 
not included in prison figures. 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
five executions—two in 1924, one in 1982-338, and two in 1985-36. 


The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, +lie 
fourth time of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who are convicted summarily. In such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
on habitual criminal. 


The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted, and is then detained for an indefinite 
term, until he is deemed fit for freedom. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimrm 
period of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may he 
brought under consideration with a view to release on license. After 
release he is required to report to the authorities at stated intervals during 
.& period specified in the license. 


The cases of all habitual criminals are considered at quarterly intervals 
by a Consultative Committee appointed for that purpose and the case of 
each such prisoner is brought annually under ‘the notice of the Minister of 
Justice, 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive 
‘a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons 
have not been trained in any branch.of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite terin, to acquire training in some remune- 
tative employment. 


Fifteen men were declared habitual criminals during the year ended 
30th June, 1937, and 12 the previous year. At 30th June, 1937, there 
were under detention 23 men who had not yet completed the definite period. 
of their sentence, aud 68 who had passed into the indeterniinate stage. 


Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
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required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost. of 
the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, etc, 


During 1936-37 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol 
was 343, as compared with 354 during the year 1935-36. Gaol earnings to 
the amount of £1,469 were paid to dependants of coufinees during the year 
1986-87, and £1,845 during 1985-36. Ninety-five confinees paid the amount 
of their orders from gaol earnings in 1936-87 and 98 in 1985-36, and 
75 and 50 respectively partly from gaol earnings in these years. The 
number in gaol at the end of the year 1986-87 was 59 compared with 58 on 
80th June, 1936, 


Conduct of Prisoners. 


- The conduct of prisoners during 1936-37 was satisfactory; 126 were 
punished, representing approximately 1 per cent. of the total. Of the 117 
offences committed, 6 were assaults on officers and 8 assaults on prisoners. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,850. inmates during 1986-87, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 517. Six prisoners died, and 12 were released 
on medical grounds. The death-rate per 1,000 of the average number of 
immates was 4.4. Corresponding figures for 1935-86 were: Inmates, 1,473; 
cases of sickness, 574; deaths, 5; releases on medical grounds, 21, and the 
death rate, 8.4 per 1,000 inmates. There was one execution in 1932-23, two 
in 1935-36, but none during the years ended 30th June, 1934, 1985 and 1987. 


Particulars relating to cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners and 
those detained in lock hospitals are shown in the chapter entitled “ Sovcinl 
Qondition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


It is an accepted principle that useful employment is one of the most 
potent factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime.. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to encourage some. degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors, The principal activities are farming, 
gardening, bread-baking, the manufacture of clothing, furniture, matting, 
ete, and the scope for employment in skilled trades-is being extended 
steadily, Under a system introduced in April, 1922, prisoners.may receive 
payment for work produced in excess of a fixed task, : 


In 1936-37 the value of prisoners’ labour of ‘a productive nature, exclud- 
ing domestic employment, amounted to £56,318, compared with £57,712 in 
the previous year. 


BirrHpiaces, RELIGIONS, AND EpucaTION OF PRISONERS, 


Of the prisoners under sentence on 30th June, 1937, 64 per cent. were 
natives of New South Wales, 21 per cent. were from other States of the 
Commonwealth, 9 per cent. came from the British Isles and the remainder 
“were chiefly Inropeans. ee she SS saad eee tg 


ae 
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The distribution of prisoners serving sentences at 30th June, 1987, 
according to birth-place and religion, was as follows :— 


Birthplace. Males, | Females, | ‘otal. | Religion. | Males. | Females, | Total 
ag eee ed ee a 
New South Wales ...| 724 27 751 | Ohurch of England| 445 
Other Australian States| 241 8 249 Roman rae be bi 384 a i 
New Zealand ... wf 23 1 24 | Methodist... wl 44 1 45 
England and Wales...) 63 4 67 | Presbyterian ...| 62 6 68 
Scotland es w{ 20 &, 20 | Other Christian .. 44)... 44 
Ireland... ..., i 17 4 21 | Non-Christian ... 9 it 9 
Other British .., . 16 1 17 | No religion | 147 ats 147 
Foreign Countries ...| 30 1 311] Debtors... 2 9 
Ri Bente. eee alo el osege 1 * “Gerla ler 
Debtore 2 o 2 a 2 Total ... wo] 1,187 46 /1,183 

Total uy vee 1,187 46 |1,183 


Hight prisoners were illiterate, and one could read and write in a foreign 
language only. 


Remission or SENTENCES, 
First Offenders. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and: its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” inoludes offences 
punislfable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies these 
provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentence is sus- 
pended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
are required to undergo an examination to facilitate future identification 
and to report periodically to the police, During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
imposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders must be in private 
unless the defendant elects to be heard in open court, and reports of such 
cases may not be-published. In terms of an amending Act passed in 1929 
this: law. does not ‘apply to cases ‘of larceny in retail shops, 


The following table shows particulars coucerning persons released as first 
offenders in the various years since 1901; cases of children released on 
-probation. by the Children’s Courts are not included. 


First Offenders Released on Probation. ‘First Offenders Released on Probation 
: Year. oe 
Year, : B ded 4 th By 
oe sea a Magitrates Total. poth June. FY, cater br eas Total. 
1901 156 | 23 179 ~ 1933 4 4134 438 
1911 220 61 281 1934 4 338 342 
1921 246 395 641. 1935 aes 407 407 
1927* 30 364. ; 304 1936. 1 342 343 
1932* 9. 464 473 1937 Laas 423 423 
{I 


* Year ended 30th June, 
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Prisoners released on Probation. 


By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain the 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as described above. 


The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balauce of the sentence. 
Licenses under the Crimes Act were granted to 108 men and 8 women 
during the year ended 30th June, 1937, and to 65 men and 4 women during. 
1935-36, . 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION oF JUSTICE, 

The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the 
punishment of criminals, in New South. Wales during 1920-21 and 1930-31, 
and in each of the last three years; also the amount of fines and fees, and 
net returns from prisoners’ labour paid into the Consolidated Revenue :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1920-21, 1930-81. | 1984-85. 1935-36, | 193€-87, 
Expenditure— 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Law Administration— 
Bree ane ete, poh Sudacs 59,106 63,903 57,531 67,718 80,021 
Other “ia .+| 288,742 | 380,919 | 342,323 | 365,429| 371,093 
347,848 | 444,822] 399,854) 433,142| 451,114 
Police— 
Administration, etc. ., »+[1,062,201 /1,593,826 1,193,465 |1,250,631 |-1, 264,079 
Payments to Pension Fund = |. 80,000 | 190,800) 208,500] 230,700] 234,930 
1,142,201 |1, 784,626 |1, 401,965 [1,481,381 | 1,498,009 
Prisons. ae vee], 18,122") 215,809 168,464 | 178,445 180,581 
Total Expenditure ,., + {1,616,171 [2,445,257 /1,970,283 |2,092,918 | 2,129,704 
Revenue— ioe 
Fees ... to «| 100,188 | 210,418 | 183,509 | 192,361 206,059 
Fines and Forfeitures ay .| 45,3803 | 62,508; 64,091 86,189 73,133 
Receipts by Prisons Department. 212; 15,029) 11,350 8,047 8,176: 
Total Revenue ..,_..| 145,703 287,950 258,950| 286,697 | 287,968 
Net Cost 4. ess, 470,468 [2,157,307 |1,711,333 [1,806,321 | 1,842,386 
Expenditure per Head of Mean Se. 
Population— s, d s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Law Administration & 8 4 3.7 3 0 3.3 345. 
Police ote tne vas | 1011 14 3 10 8 ll 2 11 2 
Prisons ae 1 2 1 9 1 3 14 1 4 
Total Expenditure .. ..| 15 5 | 19 7 | 1421. | 15 9 | 1512 
Revenue ... vse way wa 1 5 264 111 2 2 2 2 
Net Cost... 00 se tos «| 14.0 17 3 13 0 13.7 13 9 


*Oalendar year preceding 
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The expenditure on law- administration includes the salaries, etc., of 
judges, and the expenditure of the Departments of the Attorney-General 
and of Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, 
‘and on sub-departments not directly concerned: in the administration of 
the law, and certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of the police force 
perform extensive administrative services for other Departments of State. 


The receipts of the Prisons Department as stated in the table do not 
include the value of work done by the prisoners for the prisons and Govern: 
ment departments. 


POPULATION. 


The Census. 


The number and characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained at intervals by census enumerations for more than one 
hundred years past. Although regular musters were held during the first 
forty years of the existence of the colony, it was not until 1828 that the 
first actual census was held. This. was followed by census enumerations at 
quinquennial intervals until 1861. Thereafter a census was taken at 


decennial intervals until 1921. For reasons of economy, that due i in 1931. 


was postponed until 80th June, 1938. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the sathoaty of ‘the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
census became a Federal function and the first Australian census to be 
taken under Federal control was in 1911. 


Intercensal Estimates. 


‘In the periods between census enumerations the population is estimated 
at quarterly intervals, The factors causing variation in the population 
therefore require that a careful system of record be maintained 
whereby natural increase and net migration may be gauged ac- 
eurately. The compulsory registration of births and deaths ensures 
reliable information as to the natural increase, and the records of arrivals 
and departures, although detective in some respects in the past, are becom- 
ing more reliable. 


THE Grow tH or PopuLtaTion in New Soutn WALES. 
From 1788 to 1856. 


The growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 1856 
is traced on page 223 of the Official Year Book for 1922; and the area and 
population at each territorial readjustment are shown on page 1 of this Year 


Book. 


Ifrom 1861 to 1986, 


With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911 and 1915, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island) 
has occupied its present boundaries since 1859. The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 
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since that date as shown in the following table. The latest estimate made 
subsequent to the census is also shown. 


Increase in Population since 


_ Index previous Census, Number of 
Year, Population. pene pore? 
(Census Fi Average ‘Mite. 
1861 =100). Numerical. |Proportional. Annual Rate. 
CENSUs RECORDS.t 
i per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 | 168,436* 92°55* 6°76 1:12 
1871 502,998 143 i 152,138 43°36 3°67 1:62 
1881 749,825 214 246,827 49:07 4:07 2°42 
1891 1,127,137 321 377,312 50°32 416 3°63: 
1901 1,355,355 386 228,218 20.25 1:86 4:37 
1911 1,646,734 469 291,379 _ 21°50 1:97 5:32 
1921 2,100,371 599 =| 453,637 27°55 2°46 6:79 
1933 2,600,847 741 | 600,476 23°83 1-76 8-41 
ESTIMATE. 
31 Dec., 2,710,738 773 =! 109,891} 4:23t 0:92 8:76 
1937. 


* Since 1851, + Census held at end of March or beginning of April, 1933 Census, 30th June. 
¢ Since Census of 1933. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but the number 
of aboriginals enumerated at various dates is shown on page 328 of this 
Year Book, Aboriginals were included in figures of population appearing 
in the Year Book prior to the 1982-33 issue, but for uniformity with Com- 
monwealth statistics, it has been deemed advisable to omit them from the 
general tables of population. The population of the Federal Capital 
Territory is excluded in 1911 and subsequent years. 

A steady growth of population proceeded until 1891. This growth was 
especially marked between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting ,eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world, many of 
whom remained as settlers, After the gold rushes had ceased, the growth 
of population proceeded at a slower rate, but though neither the average 
annual rate of increase nor the proportionate increase of that period was. 
attained again, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population 
during. the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid. 
expansion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point 
of view, a time of unexcelled development. This expansion, however, came 
to an end when the trade boom ended in the commercial crisis of the early 
nineties. 

The next twenty years was a period of little progress in the development 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
which followed the crisis of 1893, and the heavy decline in the birth-rate. 
which lowered the rate of natural increase. State assisted immigration 
had been suspended in 1885, except for the families of those already assisted 
to immigrate, and was not resumed until 1905. 

A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population tuxned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serious effects of the Great War in diminishing the birth- 
rate, in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men 
of reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a greater 
relative cxpansion than either of its two immediate predecessors, and by far 
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the greatest average annual numerical increase on record. From 1921. to 
1923 the volume of immigration was restricted, and the growth of popu- 
dation depended mainly upon natural increase. Immigration, however, was 
substantial in the five years 1924 to 1928, but in 1929 the decline which began 
in 1928 was continued, and with the advent of the severe depression there 
avas an appreciable loss of population by emigration in 1930 and 1931, In 
subsequent years to 1986 there was a small annual gain, increasing in 1937 
to the highest figure recorded in any year since 1929. The net in- 
wrease in the population in the twelve and one-quarter years between the 
census of 1921 and that of 1933 was 500,476, or 23.83 per cent., equal to an 
annual rate of 1.76; the corresponding figures for the ten years which 
elapsed between the censuses of 1911 and 1921 were an increase of 458,637, 
or 27.55 per cent., equal to an annual rate of 2.46 per cent. In the four and 
one-half years following the census of 1933 the population has increased by 
only 109,891 or 4.23 per ecnt., representing an average annual rate of in- 
crease of 0.92 per cent. 

The. estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula- 
ction for each year since 1927 are shown in the following table. The figures 
for the years up to 1932 have been adjusted in accordance with the final 
results of the census of 1933 :— 


Estimated Population at 31st December. Mean Population, 
ear, : Tr a 

= Males. Females. _ Total. jae nay ae 
1927 ts 1,241,763 1,191,892 2,433,655 2,403,881 2,375,204. 
1928 ws 1,266,254 1,216,875 2,483,129 2,460,410 2,432,731 
1929 its 1,283,241 1,236,452 2,519,693 2,503,026 2,484,071 
1930 re 1,294,419 1,251,934 2,546,353 2,532,289 2,518,553 
1931 ais 1,302,893 1,263,421 2,566,314. 2,555,871 2,544,691 
1932 iad 1,315,003 1,276,728 2,591,731 2,579,741 2,567,639 
1933 ote 1,324,839 1,288,680 2,613,519 2,601,782 2,590,840 
1934 oH 1,335,123 1,301,080 2,636,203 2,623,560 2,613,063 
1935 oes 1,344,339 1,313,327 2,657,666 2,645,575 2,634,353 
1936 a 1,355,498 1,326,243 2,681,736 2,667,839 2,656,512 
1987 ied 1,368,505 1,342,233 2,710 738 2,694,679 2,680,730 


Sources or Increasr Since 1861. 

The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net immigration have contributed to the growth of the population during 
each intercensal period since 1861; in calculating the increase from 1901 
the population of the Federal Capital Territory has been excluded, and 
aboriginals are omitted in all cases :— 


Numerical Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
Period. 
Natural. tidenleritloni Total. Natural, eaten Total. 
per cent, | per cent. | per cent. 
1861-1871... 106,071 46,067 152,138 2-68 1-24 3°67 
1871-1881... 139,722 107,105 246,827 2-48 1-95 407 
1881-1891... 204,664 | 172,648 =| 377,312 2-44 2-09 4-16 
1891-1901... 230,669 | (—) 2,451 228,218 190 (—) 0-02 1:86 
1901-1911... 250,140 41,239 291,379 1-71 0-30 1-97 
1911-1921 ... 318,945 134,692 453,637 1-79 0-77 2-48 
1921-1933... 377,321 123,155 500,476 1:36 0-47 1:76 
1861-1933 ...]._ 1,627,532 622,455 {2,249,987 2-42 1:42 281 
| 
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Natural increase has been by far the greater factor in the growth of 
population in New South Wales in this period. In spite of the persistent 
though fluctuating fall in the rate of natural increase the average annual 
addition from this source, as shown in the last table, increased up to 1921, 
but in the following period declined. This decline is strikingly apparent in 
the table shown in the following section covering the period 1921 to 198%. 
Further details of the natural increase will be found on page 855. Immi- 
gration has intermittently provided considerable additions to the population,, 
although over a period of seventy-two years, the net immigration amounts 
to only 622,455 or about one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration 
proceeded rapidly until 1886 when it declined heavily, and did not revive 
until 1905, when the State re-introduced the policy of affording assistance 
to immigrants. Between 1892 and 1904 the State actually lost more than 
ten thousand inhabitants by net emigration. The rate of increase due to. 
net immigration ‘has been very variable; considerable improvement was 
in evidence in the years 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, since then the 
net movement has been of little magnitude. Measured in relation to 
population the rate of increase from net immigration after the period 
1881-91 is much below that of former years. 

The elements in the growth of population of the State are shown in 
the graph on page 811 of this Year Book. 


Sources of Increase, 1921-1987. 


The-sources of increase in population in New South Wales (exclusive 
of aboriginals of full blood) during each year since 1921 were as follows. 
The figures for the years up to 1932 are based upon the final results of the 
1933 census :— 


Increase during Year. Increase per cent, during Yerr. 
Year Ended 
Ree Natural. I cad tou Total. Natural, Tieton: Total. 
1921... wae 34,610 5,358 39,968 1°65 26 1:91 
1922... a 36,004 13,823 49,827 1:69 65 2°34 
1923... oe 33,021 8,341 41,362 1:52 38 1:90 
(1924... thie 32,870 17,274 50,144 1:48 ‘78 2:26 
1925) ve aes 33,793 15,524 49,317 1:49 68 217 
1926... pn 30,957 23,381 £4,338 1:33 1:01 2:34 
1927... fe 31,090 25,887 56,977 | 1:31 1-09 2-40. 
1928 ... ates 32,134 17,340 49,474 1:32 ‘71 2-03. 
1929 .., a 28,089 8,475 36,564 1-13 +34 1-47 
1930 ... is 30,893 | (—) 4,233 26,660 1:23 (—) 17 1-06. 
1931-.., hes 26,451 | (—) 6,490 19,961 1-04 (—) +26 | *78. 
. 1932... eae 23,552 1,865 25,417 +92 ‘07 *99 
1933... we 21,873 | (—) 85 21,788 "84 (—) :00 84 
1934 ... ain 19,861 2,823 22,684 76 ‘ll 87, 
1935... a 20,129 1,334] 21,463 76 05 ‘81 
1936 ... aes 21,817 | - 2,253 24,070 “$2 ‘08 ‘90 
1937... vie 22,262 6,740 29,002 "83 25 108 


(4 Denotes an excess of Departures over Arrivals. 


From 1921 net immigration grew rapidly though irregularly until 1927, 
but in 1928 a decline set in which culmimated in a loss by emigration in 
1930 and 1931. This decline was arrested in 1932, but subsequent gains 
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to 1936 were small. In 1937 the net immigration showed a considerable 
increase and was the highest annual figure for eight years. 


POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASE, 1860 TO 1937. 
Ratio Graph. 
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(i) In 1916 there was a decrease of 8,711 in the population owing to the departure of troops 
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The diagram is a ratio graph, The vertical scale fs logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall accoiding 
to tho percentage of Increase or decrease, Actual numbers are shown by Means of the numbers at the 
side of the graph. . 


The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, 
though proportionately it was considerably below that of formers years. 
After 1922 the number began to decline rapidly, mainly as a result of the 
sharp drop in the number of births, although in several years, notably 1926 
and 1929, an increase in the number of deaths contributed to an extremely 
low natural increase. The natural increase in 1934 and the slightly higher 
figure in 1935 were the lowest recorded since 1885 with the exception of 1898 
and 1903. The improvement in 1935 was due to an increase in the number 
of births and was continued in 1986 and 1987. The rate of natural increase, 
which has been falling for over sixty years, was at a record low figure in 
each successive year from 1930 to 1934, but angrcased shghtly in the next 
three years. 
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-' The’ total rate of increase in the population in 1931 was the lowest annual 

rate since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, except 

in 1915 and 1916, when large numbers of troops were transferred overseas. 
Details of migration to and from the State will be found on later pages. 


DisrripuTion oF PoPpuLation. 

The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkable 
manner, At the 31st December, 1937, the city of Sydney contained 88,270 
persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 
1,190,810 inhabitants, making a total of 1,279,080 dwellers in the metro- 
polis. Then scattered throughout the State are 121 municipalities, with 
a total population of 582,760; of these, 11 municipalities in the County of 
Cumberland contained 51,600 persons, and the large mining centres of 
Newcastle and suburbs, Broken Hill, Cessnock, Lithgow and Wollongong,. 
179,840 inhabitants; leaving 351,320 in the 95 rural towns incorporated as 
municipalities. Distributed over the remainder of the State—99.3 per 
cent. of its area—are 848,670 persons, of whom about -one-third live in 
unincorporated towns of 500 persons or more. Only 19,800 live in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which covers 40.5 per cent. 
of the area of the State. 


! The distribution of population at the 81st December, 1937, together 
with the proportion in each division and the average population per square 
mile, are shown in the following table:— - 


Area Population at 31st December, 1937, ~ 
| (ineluding exchiding full blood Aboriginals, 
Division. Healy 3 noad ‘< 
AVCIs an roportion in 
| Lakes). Total. Beg Division | per a Ge amile: 
sq. miles, per cent. 
Sydney ... ae ae vis ane 5 88,270 3:26 17,654-0 
Suburbs of Sydney ... ae sie’ 24] | 1,190,810 43-93 4,941-1 
Metropolis... 246 | 1,279,080 4719 | 51995 
Country Municipalities ie oi 1,891 582,760 21-50 308-2 
Country Shires... he ae ‘ 181,873 824,370 30-41 4-5 
Western Division (Part wnincorpor-. 
ated) aia ive w| 125,417 19,300 ‘71 2 
Lord Howe Island aa iar 5 177 ‘01 sae 
Migratory* —... ats -_ a ee 5,051 18 
Total, New South Wales a 309,482 | 2,710,738 100-00 8:8 


* Shipping and railway travellers. 


Tf allowance be made for those deriving their livelihood from the city 
but residing in the extra-metropolitan area, the population of such extended 
metropolitan area would be one-half of the total. About one-fifth of the 
people reside in the country municipalities, and less than one-third in the 
remaining rural districts. 

The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 

trban to rural districts. The average density of population in New South 
“Wales, though low, is greater than that of any other State of the Common- 
wealth except Victoria and ‘Tasmania. 
' The low average in New South Wales—8.8 per square mile—is due 
jatgely to the inclusion of the extensive and practically unpeopled Western 
Division, much of which must remain sparsely settled until means are 
tound to overcome its natural disability of a low average rainfall. At the 
31st December, 1987, the average density of population in the Eastern and 
Central Divisions of the State was 14.6 persons per square mile. 
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Urban and Rural Population. F 


A comparison of the urban and rural population of the State at the iast. 
five censuses reveals that the population of New South Wales, in common 
with that of most other countries of the world, tends to congregate in 
metropolitan and urban centres. In the following table the population 
shown represents the total under each classification at each census, and no 
allowance has ‘been made for changes in boundaries, The shipping and 
aboriginal elements have been omitted from the four main headings and 
shown separately. The number of country municipalities increased con- 
siderably between 1891 and 1901, but has since declined. The growth shown 
is due in part to the inclusion of new settlements and in part to the growtii 
of urban areas existing at earlier censuses. 


Division. ; 1891. | 1991. | 1911. 1921, 1933, 


1. Metropolis (excluding shipping)) 383,333 | 481,830 | 629,503 | 899,059 {1,235,267 
2. Municipalities outside the j 


Metropolis se vio ...| 804,905 | 370,078 | 421,714 | 525,708 | 563,081 
3. Quasi-urban localities with 

population exceeding 500 —...|._-_-51,968 81,484 | 175,303 | 190,556 | 273,572 
4, Remainder of State (Rural) }...) 379,7768) 412,302 | 412,058 | 475,582 | 523,727 
5. Total ... is .++(1,119,977 |1,345,694 |1,638,578 |2,090,905 |2,595,647 . 
G6. Tederal Capital TES ote 1,456 1,585 1,724 2,572 8,947 
7, Shipping | 5,649 | 8,026 | 8,051 9,355 | 5,039} 
8. Lord Howe Island eis ae 55 100 105 111 161 
9. Full Blood Aboriginals.., és 5,097 


3,778 2,012 1,597 1,034 


10, Total, New South Wales and : 
Federal Capital Territory —.../1,132,234 |1,359,133 |1,650,470 |2,104,540 |2,610,828 - 


Proportion per cent. to total (5), of —| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 


1. Metropolis te a te 34:3 35:7 38-4 43-0 476 
2. Municipalities outside Metro- 
polis aa wae ae aie 27:3 27-5 25-7 25:1 21-7 4 
3. Quasi-urban ss... oa eid 46 61 10-7 9-1 10°5 
4, Rural... ae er one 33°8 | 30-7 25-2 | 22:8 20°2 ; 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 ' : 
* Coded to Commonwealth Ist January, 1$11. + Including 1,020 railway travellers. _ } Includes persons ° 
living in portions of mmnicipal towns outside bonndarics of municipality (numbering over 40,000 in: 
1921 and 1938). § Includes 3,133 half-caste aboriginals resident in various divisions. 


Over the period of forty-two years the total population shown as item 
in the above table increased by 181.8 per cent. The population of the 
metropolitan area developed more rapidly than that of any other division— 
growing by 222.2 per ceut.; the municipalities by 84.7 per cent., and rural 
areas by 86 per cent. 

Since most of the larger towns of the State are incorporated as muni- 
cipalities, the populations of the nrunicipalities, and of the shires with the ae 
unincorporated areas, may be considered to indicate respectively, with Ie es 
approximate accuracy, the division of the population into its urban an& 
tural elements. An analysis nade on these lines at each of the last. two. 
censuses shows the relative development in the past twelve and one quarter 
Years of urban and rural portions of the State in the various territorial 
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divisions shown on the map in the frontispiece. In the following table the 
fame municipalities and the same shire arens are treated in every division 
-for. both years. 


' : Population of Population of Increase in Population|t 
Munlc!pallties.|| Shires.|| 1921 to 1933. 
" Diviston. ; : ‘Number. Per cent. 
1921, 1933. | 1921. | 1933, aah mania 
UniGi-~ unicl- 
palities, | Shires. | panties, | Shires. 
7 § 
: t 
Pauand se «| 1,038,189*] 1,334,2174| 14,731t| 25,3859t| 296,078 | 10,628 2855 721 
Joas 
North 1 6 i 33,674 43,527 | 89,478 | 102,980 9,853 | 13,502 29:3 15-1 
Hunter and Manning 114,087 154,668 | 128,785 | 147,344 | 40,581 18,559 356 14-4 
South ae 42,567 68,781 | 46,183 | 52,0386 | 11,214 5,853 26:3 127 
Tahbleland— - . 
North aoa te 19,969 22,658 | 31,371 | 31,428 2,684 57 13:4 "2 
Central aie ee 65,540 68,621 | 74,455 |, 82,722 |. 2,981 8,267 Bek 111 
South See wae 19,854 24,634 | 26,815 | 25,322 4,780 \(~) 993 24-1 |(-) 3-8 
Western Blobel 
North vs tie 17,865 21,096 | 33,654 , 41,064 4,131 7,410 23:1 22:0 
Central vee or 17,329 23,917 | 34,870 | 39,804 6,588 4,034 38:0 141 
South Lone 37,479 47,364 | 58,514 | 68,754 9,885 | 10,240 264 175 
Central Plains— 
North se wee 6,302 8,301 | 17,049 | 21,380 1,999 4,331 31:7 254 
Central ne eve 6,197 8,401 | 13, pos 19,324 2,204 5,880 35°6 43°7 
Riverma ane ue 11,863 15,140 | 51,629 | 69,177 3,277 | 17,548 276 34:0 
Western Division on 32,541 33,403 14 »772t| 18,6015 862 3,819 26 25:9 
Whole State] +»| 1,453,406 | 1,850,528 | 636,250 | 745.288 397,117 | 110,035 273 17:3 
; 
Includes Shires in the Extra-Metropolitan, Area. + Non-metropotitan Shires and Lord Howe Isjand. 
} Vnincorporated, {| Exclusive of Shipping and Railway travellers, 
In the foregoing table the migratory population—-shipping and railway 
travellers—has not been included in the population. This, however, 


accounted for only 0.2 per cent. of the total population in 1938, therefore 
its omission does not affect the comparison materially. 

The incorporated urban districts now contain slightly more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the State, having increased in population by 
397,117 or 27.32 per cent. in the last twelve and one-quarter years, as com- 
pared with an increase of 110,085, or 17.82 per cent. in the shires and 
unincorporated areas. Of the total increase, 58.37 per cent. occurred in the 
municipal areas of the division of Cumberland, principally in those which 
compose the metropolitan area; and considerable growth is evident in the 
municipalities of the Hunter and Manning division, principally in New- 
castle and suburbs, in which the growth was 22.84 per cent. In the South 
Coast, due to progress of the mining aud industrial centre about Wollon-. 
gong, there was also substantial increase in municipal population, whilst 
agricultural development has tended to build up the towns of the Southern 
Tableland, all the divisions of the Western Slopes, and the Central Plains. 

A feature of the table is an improvement in the growth of shire popula- 
tion throughout the period. Whereas, in the previous intercensal period of 
ten years the population: of the shires and other unincorporated: areas 
increased by only 10.4 per cent., the growth of these in the twelve and one- 
quarter years between 1921 and 1983 was 17.8 per cent. In the Riverina, 
due to the development of irrigation farming and closer settlement, shire 
population increased by 17,548, or about one-third, while in the Hunter 
and Manning and North Coast divisions the increase in shire population 
lias been substantial—18,559 and 13,502 respectively—though not as great 
proportionately. Growth was.imost rapid in the Central Plains, where the 
shires gained’ 5,880 inhabitants or about 44 per cent. ‘Nevertheless, the 
table: clearly demonstrates the very definite tendency of population to 
concentrate in the metropolis, Although some country division gains have 
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been proportionately larger they also have been concentrated in a small 
number of the larger towns. 

Although in no case was there an actual loss of population in the 
country divisions.of the State during the latest intercensal period, it is 
apparent that the growt’r. of ‘population in these divisions has been 
disproportionate to the gruwth of metropolitan population. 

With the mechanisation and increasing efficiency of the rural industries 
a tendency for fewer persons to be employed in those industries, and 
therefore, for rural population to be diverted to centres where secondary 
industries are concentrated, may be regarded as a natural phenomenon. The 
redistribution of the population of New South Wales which has occurred 
in recent decades is probably, in large part, attributable to such causes 
as these, and to the extent that this is so, it is a consequence of the 
economic development of the State. As a result of the economic depression, 
the trend toward greater urbanisation of the population has been some- 
what disturbed during the last few years by urban dwellers seeking. cccu- 
pation on the land and in other primary pursuits. 

The extent to which the movement of population has ‘Deed responsible 
for the loss of population in the country: districts is seen clearly only 
when the natural increase in each division is related to the growth of 
population, and the amount and direction of migration. is brought into 
relief. The analysis made below furnishes evidence that emigration has 
occurred to a considerable extent from most of the country districts during 
the past twenty-two and one-quarter years. The table is compiled on the 
basis of local government areas, and separate account is taken in each 
division of migration and of natural increase as factors affecting. the 
growth of population. The figures, however, are not entirely accurate, 
because the births and deaths which occurred before ist January, 1927, 
were allocated to the division in which they occurred, and not according 
.to the practice adopted on the date mentioned, i.e., to the place of usual 
residence of the mother or deceased person as the case may be. 


Population at Census.* | Total Increase in Population, 
Division, 
ron, | root, | sons, | go | agayte | amuse 
Cumberlandt «| 718,857 11,052,870 | 1,359,576 339,013 306,706 645,719 
Coast— 
North fe -( 101,656 | 123,152 146,507 21,496 23,355 44,851 
Hunter and 
Manning «{ 183,810 | 242,872 302,012 59,062 59,140 118,202 
South sae «| 79,412 88,750-|. 105,817 9,338 17,067 26,405 
Tableland— ‘ 
North ies -| 61,769 51,340 54,081 |(-) 429 2,741 2,312 
Central... | 119,143 129, 995 141,243 10,852 11,248 22,100 
South ie «| 44,201 | 46,169 49,956 1,968 3,787 6,755 
Western Slopes— 
North rc «| 65,543 51,519 63,060 |(-) 4,024 11,541 7,517 
Central... «| 49,235 52,199 63,721 2,964 11,622 14,486 
South aie «| 88,940 95,993 116,118 7,053 20,125 27,178 
Central Plains— ; 
North wee | 22,994 23,351 29,681 357 6,330 6,687 
Central... «| 20,073 19,641 27,725 |(-) 432 8,084 7,652 
Riverina ... «| 48,885 63,492 84,317 14,607 20,825 35,432 
Western Division ..:| 59,165 47,313 51,994 \(-) 11,852 4,681 \(-) 7,171 
Whole State _ ...|1,638,683 |2,088,656 | 2,595,808 449,973 507,152 957,125 


* Excluding full blood Aboriginals and Migratory Population, + Ewhracing the Metropolis. 
(-) Denotes dacrease, 
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Total Net Inunigtation, 


Natural Increase.t Net Immigration. 1911 to 1933 
Division, é F 

1911 t 1921 ¢ 1911 to | ° 1921 ¢ nae ot 

u oO $ oO 0 0 : centage 0: 

1921, 1933. 1021. 1938, Numerical. | population 

7 _in 1911, 

’ Per cent. 
Cumberlandt «| 124,488 | 149,729 214,525 156,977 371,502 52:04 


Coast— 
North ais .1 26,400 31,542 |(-) 4,904 |(-) 8,187 |(-) 13,091 |(-) 12-88 
Uunter and 


Manning «| 42,799 53,408 16,263 5,732 21,995 11-97 

» South ae w| 14,260 14,636 |(-) 4,922 2,431 |\(-) 2,491 |(-) 3-14 
Tableland— 

North a «| 12,413 11,592 |(—) 12,842 |(~) 8,851 |(-) 21,693 |(-) 41-90 

’ Central... veel 20,655 23,402 |(-) 9,803 |(—) 12,154 |(-) 21,957 |(-) 18-48 

South or ves 7,864 9,242 \(-) 5,896 |(-) 5,455 |(-) 11,351 |(-) 25-68 


Westorn Slopes— 


North vw.) 10,663 | 12,292 |(-) 14,687 |(-) 751 |(-) 15,438 |(-) 27-79 
Contral 4. [10,479 | 13,858 |(-) 7,515 |(-) 1,836 |(-) 9,351 [(-) 18-99 
South ......] 17,942 | 23,810 |(-) 10,889 |(-) 3,685 |(-) 14,574 |(-) 16-39 


Central Plains— 


North aa ee 5,569 6,344 |(-) 5,212 |(-) 14 |(-) 5,226 |(-) 22-73 

Central... ie 4,268 4,913 |(-) 4,700 3,171 \(-) 1,529 [(-) 7-62 

Riverina ... v| 11,851 15,734 2,756 5,091 7,847 16-05 

Western Division ... 8,879 7,319 \(-) 20,731 j(-) 2,638 |(-) 23,369 -) 39-50 

"Whole State* ...} 318,530 | 377,321 | 131,443 | 129,831 | 261,274 | 15-04 
| 

* Excluding full blood Aboriginals and Migratory Population. t Embracing the Metropolis. 


t Includes Aboriginals the numbers of which are not sufficlently great te vitiate the comparisons, 
(-) Denotes decrease, 


A similar comparison for the years 1891 to 1921 was given on page 236 
of the Official Year Book of 1922. Since then the statisticai boundaries 
of divisions have been altered from a county basis to conform to the 
boundaries of local government areas. It is, consequently, impracticable to 
continue the comparison on that basis, whilst the present tables cannot 
be extended to an earlier census than 1911. 


The table reveals that over the period of twenty-two and one-quarter 
-years under review an excess of emigration occurred in all divisions of the 
State, with the exception of the Cumberland, Hunter and Manning and 
Riverina divisions. The Cumberland division, containing the metropolis, 
absorbed, not only the net immigration from overseas and interstate, but as 
well, gained a large part of the natural increase in the rural divisions. ‘To 
some extent the movement toward concentration of population in the 
metropolis slackened between 1921 and 1988, but, nevertheless, the net 
_icss of population by emigration from all divisions of the State, ex- 
elusive of Cumberland, reached a total of 110,074 over that period repre- 
senting the equivalent of 11.9 per cent. of the population of those divisions 
in 1911. It is a striking fact that the Western Division not only lost the 
whole of its natural increase, but actually a proportion of the population 
if contained in 1911 equal to 18.7 per cent, All the Tableland divisions 
lost a large proportion of their natural increase, ranging from 49.8 per cent, 
in the Central to 90.8 per cent. in the Northern, whilst the North Western 
Plain failed to retain 66.8 per cent. of its natural increase. 
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Between 1911 and 1933 the Cumberland division gained 371,502 inhabi- 
tants by migration, but to only two country divisions was there an excess 
of immigration; these were the Hunter and Manning divisions, which 
gained 21,995, and the Riverina, 7,847, and in each of these cases the incre- 
ment was due to special factors, Migrants moved freely from nearly every 
part of the State to the metropolis, but only the new industrial developments 
at Newcastle and the development of coalfields in the Hunter Valley, and 
the establishment of settlers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, at- 
tracted effective migrants to ex-metropolitan districts. No less than eleven 
divisions of the State, covering about 268,210 square miles, lost population 
by migration during the twenty-two and one-quarter years, 


An analysis covering the period from 1891 to 19338, ignoring the dif- 
ferences in statistical boundaries, shows that the Riverina was the only 
country division to retain, over each census period, the whole of the natural 
inerease in the division, whilst in only two other divisions—Hunter and 
fanning and Central Western Plains—did the aggregate growth in popu- 
lation exceed the total natural increase. During that period every Table- 
land Division experienced an excess of emigration in every intercensal 
period. A similar condition of affairs was also experienced in the South 
‘Western Slopes and the Western Division, and the South Coast lost almost 
the whole of its natural increase. The net immigation to the Cumberland 
division reached a total of 480,448 over the four intercensal periods during 
which all other divisions sustained a net emigration of 188,659 inhabitants. 


In the final column of the table the net immigration (or emigration) of 
each division over the period 1911 to 1933 is expressed as a percentage of 
population in 1911, serving to bring into relief the extent to which changes 
have taken place in the distribution of the population. The outstanding 
feature is the marked tendency of the metropolitan population to grow 
rapidly at the expense of the rural areas of the State. 


The Population of the Metropolis. 


Up to 31st December, 1928, the metropolis was taken to include the City 
of Sydney, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire (proclaimed a muni-- 
cipality 1st November, 1928), and the islands of Port Jackson, embracing- 
an area of 181 square miles. From ist January, 1929, the municipalities 
of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta were added, 
and the area embraced by the metropolis was 233 square miles. From: 
the 1st January, 1933, the statistical boundaries of the metropolis were 
further extended to include the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and 


‘Rydalmere, and the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd municipality, . 
so that the metropolitan area now embraces all of the municipalities shown . 


in the following table. This is the area to which the population and vital. 
statistics of the metropolis refer, and now has an area of 246 square miles. - 


A definition cf an extended imetropolitan area was given in Schedule 
Four of the Local Government Act, 1919. Apart from some minor varia-- 
tions in boundary it coincides with the metropolis already described except: 
that part of Holroyd municipality is excluded and the shires of Sutherland: 
and Warringah and portion of Hornsby Shire are included. As these shires; 
contain centres of population more or less of a suburban character, since a. 
large proportion of their inhabitants gain their livelihood in the city, they 
have been taken into account in arriving at the extra-metropolitan popula- 
tion. It is practicable to include only the whole of Hornsby Shire instead 
of the part. The tctal area of the extended metropolitan area_on_ this 
basis is 689 square mules, 
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The following statement shows the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, together with the extra- 
metropolitan shires, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1938, and at 3ist 
December, 1937, excluding shipping and full blood aboriginals. 


Population, 
Municipality. At Census— Increase | 31st December, 1937. 
Mote 
Estimated msi 
1011, 1921, 1933, 1988, | porulation. [parma 
; | er cent: | 
Oity of Sydney ... 112,921 104,153 88,308 |(—) 22 88,270 | 27-41 
Taner Industrial — 
Paddington ... 24,317 26,364 24,674 1 24,450 | 58-08 
* Redfern ae 24,427 23,978 18,834 |(—) 23 18,100 | 44:80 
Waterloo... 10,072 11,199 11,659 16 11,720 | 14:17 
Alexandria ... 10,123 9,793 9,018 ;(-) 11 . 8,800 8:37. 
Mascot ak 5,836 10,92 14,363 146 15,400 6:93 
Botany wi 4,409 6,214 8,287 88 8,740 4:03 | 
St. Peters... &,410 123700 12,594 49 12,560 | 13-92 
Erskineville .., 7,299 7,553 6,645 |(-) 9 6,460 | 34:73 
Newtown ... 26,498 28,168 25,290 |({—) 5 24,750 | 51°56 
Darlington ... 3,816 3,651 3,053 | (—-) 20 2,900 | 53-70 
Glebe he: 21,943 22,754 19,874 |(—) 9 19,450 | 37-55 . 
Annandale .,, 11,240 12,648 12,205 9 12,110 | 35-00 
“ . Leichhardt .,. » 24,254. 29,356 39,209 25 30,360 | 26:29 
Balwain eis 32,038 32,104 28,272 |(—) 12 27,760 | 28-41 
Total .., 214,682 237,411 224,937 5 223,560 | 19:09 
Mawarra--Bankstown—- 
Marrickville ... 39,653 42,240 45,385 48 45,940 | 24-32 
Rockdale... 14,095 25,189 39,123 178 41,280 8-09 
Bexley dts 6,517 14,746 20,539 216 21,490 | 11-25 
Kogarah és 6,953 18,226 30,646 341 32,650 6°79 
Hurstville... 6,533 13,394 22,663 247 24,360 3-98 
Canterbury vant 11,335 37,639 79,050 597 | 82,420 9-98 
Enfield ‘ea 3,444 8,530 14,782 329 15,090 8-99 
Bankstown ... 2,039 10,670 25,384 1,145 27,360 1-42 
Total... 81,569 | 170,634 | 277,572 240 | 290,590 | 5:93 
Torier Western— 
- Petersham ... 21,712 26,236 26,941 24 | + 27,410 | 32:26 | 
. Ashfield ks 20,431 33,636 39,356 93 40,450 | 19°81 
Drummoyne 8,678 18,761 29,215 237 30,400 | 15-55 
Burwood .., 9,380 15,709 19,373 107 20,000 | 18:08 
Strathfield ... 4,046 7,694 12,147 200 12,900 7:03. 
Homebush .., 676 1,622 3,189 372 3,210 5:02 
Coneord Sele 4,076 11,013 23,213 470 24,030 8-99 
Total ,.. 68,999 114,571 153,434 122 158,400 | 14:27 
Outer Western— : 
Lidcombe ..,'— 5,418 10,522 17,379 221 17,700 3°39 
Auburn ang 5,559 13,563 20,114 262 20,460 7:90 
Granville ,., 7,231 13,328 19,718 173 20,500 | 5-08 
Parramatta ... 12,465 14,594 18,076 45 18,900 8:31 
Holroyd* ,., 2,082 4,626 8,426 305 8,950 4:07 
Total ... 32,755 56,633 83,713 156 86,510 5:30 


* Pitt and Merrylands Wards only. { Estimated. 
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The Population of the Metropolis—continued. 


Popwiation, 
Municipality. At Census— Increase 31st December, 
7 = por cent 1937. 
1 11 to 
Estimated | Densit 
1911. | lezl, | 1088. | 1088, Population \ per aera, 
per 
Northern— cent. 
Manly ... ah | 10,465 | - 18,507 23,259 122 24,760 7-99 
Mosman ... bas vee 13,243 20,056 23,665 719 24,800 11-59 
North Sydney .:. vee| 34,646 48,438 49,752 44 51,200 20-25 
Willoughby baa ve} 18,036 28,067 42,511 226 44,830 8-13 
Ku-ring-gai one vf 9,458 19,209 27,9381 195 31,260 1:50 
Lane Cove oe «| 3,806 7,592 15,138 358 15,880 6-19 
Hunter’s Hill... wo| 5,018 7,300 8,989 79 9,500 6-7] 
Ryde ati aa «| 5,281 14,854. 27,861 428 29,940 4:30 
Eastwood we ye 968 2,133 3,025 212 3,200 1-08 
Dundas ... ive «| 1,136 3,523 6,017 431 6,520 2-40 
Ermington and Rydal- 
mere... ied | 1,716 1,981 2,364. 38 2,420 119 
Total ive | 98,268 | 171,660 | 230,512 135 | 244,310 4:63 
Lastern— 
Vaucluse ie «| 1,672 3,727 7,205 331 7,760 9-75 
Woollahra ct «| 16,989 |. 25,439 34,727 104 37,120 19-69 
Waverley _ .{ 19,881 36,797 55,902 182 59,790 27°36 
Randwick eee wo] 19,463 50,841 78,957 306 82,770 971 
Total oa «| 57,955 | 116,804 | 176,791 205 | 187,440] 13-99 


Total, Metropolis Propert| 667,149 | 971,866 {1,235,267 85 |1,279,080 8-12 


Hornsby Shire ait s{ 8,901 15,287 22,596 154 23,800 19 
Sutherland Shire tee ee{ 2,896 7,705 13,525 367 15,160 “17 
‘Warringah Shire ahs sel 2,823 9,643 16,054 469 17,470 27 


Total, Metropolitan and| 
Extra—Metropolitan| 681,769 |1,004,501 |1,287,442 89 |1,335,510 3-03 


$1933 Boundaries—for previous changes gee text. 


The population of the metropolis is not distributed evenly. At the 31st 
December, 1937, the City of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs 
although occupying only 9.5 per cent. of the area of the metropolis, never- 
theless contained 24.4 per cent. of the inhabitants. Over two-fifths of this 
area the density of population ranged from 26 to 58 persons per acre. On 
the other hand, in ‘some ofthe outlying suburbs the’ density is little more 
than one or two persons to the acre, but there has been considerable develop- 
‘ment in these areas in recent years, and the scattered nature of the popula- 
tion tended to diminish rapidly until progress was halted by the economic 
depression, 

Some of the suburbs nearest the city have attained their maximum 
development as residential districts and some are even losing population 
as dwellings are replaced by industrial and commercial establishments. 
Improved transport facilities have also tended to a movement of populatior. 
from the more congested areas to the less thickly-populated suburbs. 
Whereas the population in the City of Sydney and the inner industrial 
suburbs decreased by 4 per cent. from 1911 to 1938 the percentage increases 
in the other groups of suburbs were :—Inner western 122, northern 135, outer 
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western 156, eastern 205, Ilawarra-Bankstown 24¢ and extra metropolitan 
257. Between the years 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease in population of 
over 5,000 in the city and eight of the nearest suburbs,+ and in the periok 
from 1921 to 1983 the decrease of population in the same area was over 
38,000 persons, representing a decrease of nearly 16 per cent. over the 
twenty-two and one quarter years. On the other hand, the aggregate 
population of the outlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, Concord, 
Dundas, Ryde, Homebush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, Enfield, Rand- 
wick, increased froin 59,381 in 1911 to 168,237 in 1921 and to 311,442 in 
1938 or by 424 per cent. in the twenty-two and one quarter years. Despite 
this marked growth the density of population in these suburbs in-1937 wag 
but 5.6 persous per acre compared with 28.8 persons per acre in the city and: 
eight adjacent suburbs referred to previously, There is ample room for a very 
‘great increase in the metropolitan population within the present boundaries 
without creating undue congestion. Assuniing that the average of about & 
dwellings to the acre existing in the inlying suburbs} were reached through- 
out the area comprised in the metropolitan municipalities and the existing 
average of about 4.2 persons per dwelling were maintained, a population of 
about 4,000,000 persons might be attained within the present metropolitan 
boundaries. 

The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census since 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. The latest estimate made subsequent to the census is also 
shown :— 


Increase during 


Population, 5 Proportion i 
Year : mntereh | ot binter"| popes, oF 
Males, | Females, | Total. | Numerical.| Ter cent. |Pepulation. of State. 
Crxsus Rxcorbs. percent. per cent, 
1861 46,550 | 49,239;  95,789| 41,865*| 77-64* | 48-60 27:3 
1871 66,707 | 70,879 | 187,586) 41,797 | 43°63 48°50 27°4 
1881 112,763 | 112,176 | 224,939| 87,353 | 63:49 50°13 30°0 
1891 193,753 | 189,880 383,333) 158,394 70°42 50°54 34.0 
31901 236,018 | 245,812 481,830] 98,497 25°69 48:98 356 
1911 305,728 | 323,775 629,503] 147,673 30°65 48°57 28'2 
1921 433,492 | 465,667 $99,059) 269,556 42°82 48°22 42°8, 
1933 (a) | 531,902 | 585,982 | 1,117,884) 218,825 24°34. 47°58 43:0 
(b) | 591,104 | 644,163 |1,235,267| 336,206 37°41 47°85 47° 
\ 
Estimate. 
81st Dec. 
19387 (0) 611,736 | 667, 340 259,08 43,8139, 3554] 47°83 472 
~ *Sinco 1861. (a) Same area as in 1921, (b) Area as extended on 1st January, 1933, 
4] Since Census of 1933. For details of changes in boundaries, see text of this section. 


To permit of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1938 census have been shown on the basis of the past, and 
present boundaries. 


The tendency for population to concentrate in the metropolis was very 
marked in the period from 1871 to 1921, but between 1921 and 1983 it 
slackened appreciably. 


+t Annandale, Balmain, (Neke, Erskinevil'’e, Newtown, Redfern, Darlington and Alexandria, 
$ Leichhardt, A: hfield, Marrickvill2, letergsham Bulmain and Peddington, 
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Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, so 
that at the census of 1933 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the population. 

, The following comparison of the metropolis ag constituted at 31st 
December, 1987, with the density of population in the large cities of 
England as determined at the census of 27th April, 1981, is interesting :— 


Average Number of 


City. Area, Population. ‘Persons per acre, 
Acres. 
London (Registration Area)... 74,850 4,397,003 58:7 
Birmingham sis sist one 51,147 1,002,603 19-6 
Liverpool ... tae sas a 24,795 855,539 834-5 
Manchester wee sis sia 27,257 766,378 28-1, 
Sydney* ... ae uae iat 157,494 1,279,080 $1 


* Municipalities only, 31st December, 1937, 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth is shown below :— 


Population. 
j 
fesat || Cues) Can Census, 1999 
Metropolis, at 1933 i 
Census. Eioeattion 
0 Popula- 
Total. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. tion of meee 
State. 
acres, ; per cent. 
Bydneyt ...| 156,149] 665,067| 967,240] 591,104| 644,163] 1,285,267! 47°65 791 
Melbourne ,,.| 125,926) 588,971] 766,465] 464,775) 527,159) 991,934) 54-5 7°88 
Adelaide _...|' 102,987] 189,646] 255,375] 147,036] 164,683] 312,619} 53:8 30st 
Brisbane —...| 246,400) 189,480) 209,946] 148,525} 156,223) 299,748] 31:6 22 
Perth «| 119,520) 106,792] 154,873] 99,288} 108,152) 207,440) 47°83 14 
Hobart | 54,896 "39,937 52,361] 28,251) 32,055 60,406} 265 110 
* Tixcluding aboriginals and Shipping, ¢ 1933 Boundaries, 


Tue Towns or New SoutH WaALes. 


As might be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there 
are in New South Wales comparatively few large towns. Outside the metro- 
politan area, the only towns of outstanding magnitude are Newcastle and 
Broken Hill, and the existence of both is due to the rich mineral deposits in 
their neighbourhood. Cessnock, the fourth, aud Lithgow the fifth, largest 
towns outside the Division of Cumberland, are also dependent on mining. 
Apart from the centres in the County of Cumberland dependent upon the 
city, but including those already mentioned, there were, at the census of 
19338, only eleven country towns with a population exceeding 10,000; 
thirteen, including one in a shire, between 5,000 and 10,000; and tweunty- 
eight, including seven in shires, between 3,000 and 5,000. 
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The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last. 
five censuses of. the towns which at the end of 1937 had more than 3,000 
inhabitants, excluding aborigiuals and shipping, in the order of nunierical 
importance at that date. 


Population. 
Municipality. 
° Census Census Census Census Census Estimated 
1801, 1901. 1911. 1921 1933, Dec., 1987. 


are 
Sydney and Suburbs* _,..| 383,333 | 481,830 | 629,503§ 899,059 |1,235,267§ 1,279,080 


Newcastle and Suburbs ...| 49,910 53,741 54,603 84,372 | 104,485 | 110,660 


Broken Hill ie «| 19,789 27,500 30,972 26,337 26,925 27,800 
Goulburn ... oe «| 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,715 14,849 15,300: 
Cessnock . wale on 203 165 5,102 9,340 14,385 14,500: 
Wollongong aie «| 3,041 3,545 4,660 6,708 11,408 13,450: 
Lithgow ‘... oes «| 8,865 5,268 8,196 13,275 13,444 13,430 
Lismore . ... | 2,925 4,378 7,381 8,700 11,762 12,870 
Maitland (Kast and West) 10,214 10,073 11,318 12,008 12,329 12,640: 
Wagga Wagga ... ».| 4,596 5,108 6,419 7,679 11,631 12,530 
Albury... wie ee) 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,751 10,543 11,250: 
Bathurst ... ~ ... «| 9,162 9,223 8,575 9,440 10,413 10,980: 
Tamworth ‘iste «| 4,602 5,799 7,145 7,264 9,913 10,700 
‘Orange ... wie «| 5,064 6,331 6,721 7,398 9,634 10,160: 
Dubbo... a e| 38,551 3,409 4,452 5,032 8,344 8,580: 
Grafton... Fee | 3,618 4,171 4,681 4,593 6,411 7,200 
Armidale ... die «| 3,826 4,249 4,738 5,407 6,794 7,100: 
Katoomba... ey aa 1,592 2,270 4,923 9,055 6,445 6,890: 
-Parkes ... iis o.| 2,449 3,181 2,935 3,941 5,846 - 6,140: 
Casino ace his rF 1,486 1,926 3,420 3,455 5,287 6,000: 
Inverell... Seis w|  2,584 3,298 4,549 4,360 5,305 5,900: 
‘Forbes... es ss 3,011 4,294 4,436 4,376 5,855 5,600: 
Glen Innes % oe 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,974 5,352 5,450 
Cowra ite ait ce 1,546 1,811 3,271 3,716 5,056 5,390- 
Kempsey ... see w{ 2,194 2,329 - 2,862 . 3,613 4,824 5,260 
Taree ‘ue ee ce 716 871 1,205 1,765 | - 4,581 5,050: 
Cootamundra sue wa{ 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,531 4,683 4,900: 
Moree es oe w| 1,148 2,298 2,931 3,020 4,355 4,750 
Murwillumbah} ... re 492 772 2,206 2,861 3,895 4,500 
Wellington Be: w| 1,545 2,984 3,958 3,924 4,320 4,470: 
Junee oes ae we 1,682 2,190 2,531 3,560 4,213 4,340 
Young wee a es 2,746 2,755 3,139 3,283 4,011 4,280 
Narrandera 4a ne 1,815 2,255 2,374 2,985 4,119 4,270 
Temora wis 915 1,603 2,784 3,048 3,823 4,220 
Queanbeyan gas «| 1,262 1,219 1,273 1,825 4,019 4,160 
Mudgee... eee eel = 2,410 2,789 2,942 3,170 3,998 4,130: 
Penrith* .,, wee «| 3,099 3,539 3,682 3,604 3,911 4,090 
Gunnedah bei «| 1,862 1,910 3,005 2,664 3,591 4,020 BO 
Singleton ... |... we} 2,595 2,872 2,996 3,270 3,668 3,820 es eters 
Gosford] ... or By 685 751 ek # ee 3,660 : vy 
Deniliquin : a 2,273 2,644 2,494 2,660 3,192 3,450 
Windsor* ... ie ae 2,033 2,089 3,466 3,808 3,247 3,440 
Muswellbrook ‘ «| 1,298 1,710 1,861 2,152 3,287 3,380 
Hay ai veo wef 2,741 3,012 2,461 2,572 3,156 3,300 
Nowra... ote «| 1,705 1,904 1,884 2,202 2,978 3,190 
Ballina... eee we] 1,084 1,819 2,061 2,768 3,042 3,180 
Narrabri ... wee «| 1,977 2,286 2,514: 2,358 2,911 3,170 
Bowral... wee 2,258 1,752 1,751 2,620 3,005 3,130 
Yass tae one eel 1,770 2,220 2,136 2,502 2,866 3,020 
* In County Cumberland, t Incorporated 1002. 
t Incorporated 1926 and district entarged. § Area extended since previous census, 


{| Incorporated 1036. Previously a municipality from 1886 to 1908, 
** Population for area within present municipal boundary is not available. 


In addition to the municipalities shown above, there are a number of 
relatively large towns not incorporated as municipalities. A number of 
these situated in the extra-metropolitan shires of Hornsby, Sutherland 
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‘and Warringah have’ populations more or less dependent upon the city. 
At the census of 30th June, 1983, they were:—Hornsby, 5,068; Cronulla, 
3,156; Sutherland, 3,143; Deewhy, 3,080. Those situated in the country 
were—Iurri Kurri, 6,341; Cardiff, 3,482; Weston, 3,346; Thirroul, 3,151; 
“Portland, 3,082; and Corrimal, 3,042. The foregoing list excludes munici- 
palities with extensive areas or whose boundaries embrace more than one 
distinct locality. ; 


The population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered and some towns have shown 
rapid increase. Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid. 
headway between 1911 and 1983, largely on account of the growth 
of its manufacturing industries. The growth of the rural towns 
of Lismore, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Dubbo, Taree and Queanbeyan, and 
the mining and industrial town of Wollongong in the last intercensal period 
has been marked. The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a 
steady growth throughout, but the decline of the silver-lead mining industry 
—due largely to derangement of the markets of the world—has arrested the 
growth of Broken Hill, where the population at the census of 1933 was 
4,000 less than in 1911. Lithgow, a coal-mining and partly manufacturing 
town, continued to grow rapidly until 1927, then the population began to: 
decrease owing to slackness in the coal-mining industry and the gradual 
removal of the ironworks to Port Kembla. This movement has been 
reflected in a considerable increase in the population of Wollongong. By 
1921 Goulburn had developed, after twenty years of stagnation, into the 
leading town of the interior not dependent on mining, and still occupies 
that place. Katoomba, a tourist centre 60 miles from Sydney, grew rapidly 
between 1901 and 1921. As the Census of 1938 was taken in mid-winter, 
and former censuses in early autumn, absence in the one case, and the 
presence in the others, of the tourist population vitiates comparison of the 
figures in the case of this town. 


Sex Distripution, 
As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females are usually the more numerous. 


The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 1933 was as 
follows :— 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding aboriginals), 


Males per 
oe Males. Females, sa) or bik cetera o Fetal an: 
, per cent, per cent, 

1871 274, $42 228,156 54°64 45°36 123 
1881 410,211 339,614 54°71 45°29 121 
1891 609,666 517,471 54°09 45-91 118 
1901 710,264 645,091 52°40 47°60 110 
1911 857,698 , 789,036 52:08 47°92 109 
1921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51°01 48°99 . 104 
1933 1,318,471 1,282, 376 50°69 49°31 103 


The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
by the “gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining in- 
dustries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
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far greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes, On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births. As a consequence the excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war. 


The effects of these forces are clearly seen in the following table, which 


shows the excess of males at each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1891 to 1933 :— 


Excess of Males. | Males per 100 Females, 
Age Group. il 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1933. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1933. 
Years 

On~ A ceeeeen ene 2,285 1,756) 3,140! 3,718 4,757, 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 104 
5- OD sees ts 1,535} 2,248) 2,017) . 3,144 3,759, 102 | 108-| 102 | 103 | 103 
10-14 wn. ae 975) 1,485} 1,188! 2,732 3,255, 102 | 102 | 102 | 108 | 108 
15-19 wl(-) 224(-) 3138] 1,966 1,774] 2,913) 100 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 
20-24 4,408(-)2,370: 4,464 (-)5,420) 3,5611) 108 96 | 105 94 | 103 
25-29 ae 12,910 230' 4,040 (—)3,794, 6,094] 128 | 100 | 106 96 , 105 
80-34 .... 15,356} 5,899, 4,332 4,058) 1,903)| 142 | 112 | 107 | 105 | 102 
35-39... 13,010) 10,742) 4,413! 8,851)(~-)5,467|| 148 | 126 | 109 | 105 | 94 
40-44 9,182} 11,494) 7,485; 4,510) 1,867|] 142 | 184 | 117 | 107 | 102 
45-49 0... 8,293] 9,337] 9,055) 3,996) 5,025]| 145 | 139 | 124 | 108 | 106 
50-54 0... 7,858| 6,288] 9,381} 6,648) 4,586]/ 154 | 133 | 131 | 116 | 107 
55-59 oe 5,876) 4,258) 6,639) 6.843) 1,549]) 155 | 128 . 132 | 120 | 103 
60-64 .... 4,793} 4,541) 38,671) 5,283) 1,054!) 163 | 187 - 122 | 119 | 108 
65-69... 2,060) 3,768} 2,356) 3,606) 1,659]| 142 | 141 | 118 | 120 | 105 
T0-T4 .... 1,889! 2,570; 2,026) 1,013) 1,145] 187 | 149 | 124 | 108 | 105 
T5-70 we i 934! 734, 1,416 268 83]; 149 | 126 | 127 | 104 | 101 
ROBE erececeeees 415 309! 496 35/(-) 412]| 147 | 120 | 122 | 101 93 
85 and over,,... 199)  122(-) GO(-) 52\(-) God] 150) 118 | 94) 97] 80 
NiSicevsidendancacs 898} 2,072 687 418 368]| ... ss wd te aes 
Total... 92,052*| 65,164*| 68,662| 42,631] 36,095]/ 120 | 110 | 109 | 104 | 103 


* Tai! blood aboriginals are excluded throughout, but in 1891 and 1901 half-caste aboriginals 
in a nontadic state are also excluded. | 

‘The censuses of 1861 to 1881 disclose excessive masculinity at ages from 
the early twenties onwards. This was maintained by the greater net 
immigration of males than of females, especially in the period up.to 1891. 
At the census of 1891 the excessive masculinity was apparent from age 25, 
but more especially from age 80, and the ligher ages reflected the cumulative 
effects of earlier migration. After 1891 migration had no appreciable 
ctfect on the population for twenty years and when it again became pro- 
minent it was on a relatively lower scale than before. As a result the 
excessive masculinity at age 25 onwards in 1891 is noticeable at the 
progressively later ages in each succeeding census, while the greater male 
mortality at higher ages was beginning to assert its influence. By 1921 
the masculinity in each age group was assuming a more natural and stable 
order. The excess of females at ages 20 to 29, in that year, was the result 
mainly of the loss of men at the war and the excess of male deaths in the 
influenza epidemic of 1919; a further factor being the immigration of 
war brides. This disturbance was still apparent in the age group 30-44 at 
the 1983 census. By 1938 the equalising effect of the greater male 
mortality after middle age was more apparent, 

The numerical increase at the earlier ages is due principally to an 
increasing annual number of births until about 1928, but the masculinity 
reflects the average masculinity of births which varies between 105 and 
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106 males per 100 females. At these early ages migration has little 
effect and a natural order is observable in ages under 20 throughout the 
whole period shown in the table. 


Acr Constitution or THe PoruLation. 


‘As in many other countries, the average age of the population of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the age constitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by war 
and epidemics, the greatest factors in this State are the steadily decreas- 
ing birth rate and an increase in the average duration of life. 


The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennia! age 
groups as recorded at each of the last, two censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood aboriginals. 


4th April, 1921, a0th June, 1933. Jere 
Age Group 
Males, | Females, } Total. Males, | Females. Total. | Total, 
Years. 
o- 4 fee ..( 121,529 117,811] 239,340] 117,281} 112,524) 229,805 ( — ) 9,535. 
5- 9 abe | 118,284 115,140 233,424) 127,800) 124,041) 251,841 18,417 
10-14 as ..| 104,166! 101,434, 205,600] 126,664) 123,409 250,078 44,473. 
15-19 is | 88,476] 86,702, 175,178) 123,498) 120,525) 243,963 68,785. 
20-24. ee ..| 83,333] 88,753] 172,086} 116,812) 112,751 229,063 56,977 
25-29 ae | 87,361) 91,155) 178,516} 105,279) 100,185} 205,464 26,948 
30-34 .| 92,215) 88,157) 180,372) 93,247 91,344) 184,501 4,219 
35-39 “a vel 79,737] 75,888) 155,623 87,139} 92,608) 179,745 24,122 
49-44 vee «| 66,785} 62,278 120,060 91,077! 88,210) 180,287 51,227 
45-49 seo w| 64,728! 50,727) 105,450| 85,401 80,376} 165,777 60,327 
50-54 tee {| 49,935) 42,587] 91,822} 69,000 64,414) 138,414 41,592 
55-59 vee w| 41,877) 35,034) 76,011) 50,674 49,125 99,799 22,888 
69-64 va «| 28,604; 28,411) 62,105} 42,648 41,580 84,232 22,127 
65-69 sae ve 21,737 18,13]} 39,868) 33,452} 31,793 65,245 25,377 
10-74 as «| 18,080) 12,017) 25,047 23,996] 22,851 46,847 21,800 
75-719 aT eee 7,698 7,420) 15,128] 18,351) 13,268 26,619 11,491 
80-84 ane six 8.402 3,367 6,768 5,511 5,923 11,434 4,665 
85 and over ae 1,580 1,632 3,212 2,389 2,993 & 382 2,170 
Age not stated ... 2,639 2,221 4,86 8,317 3,449 7,266 2,406 
Total ...{1,071,501)1,028,870)2,100,372]1,318,471]1,282,376) 2,600,847 500,476 


* Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 


To eliminate a tendency to mis-statement at certain ages, and ta 
distribute the unstated ages, the recorded figures have been subjected to a 
process of graduation or smoothing. The resultant graduated number 
of persons at each age at the censuses of 1921 and 1983 is shown in the. 
“Statistical Register” for 1935-36. 


An analysis of the sex distribution at various ages is reviewed on 
page 824, 
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The changing age constitution of the population is evident from. the 
following table, which shows the proportion of persons recorded in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861:— 


Proportion per cent. of Total Population at Census, 
Age Group. 

1861, 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901, 1911, 1921, 1988, 

Years, ; 
0-4 16:22 | 16:30 | 14:84 | 14-66 | 11-75 12-26 | 11:40 8-86 
5-9 12:10 | 14-02 | 13-22 12:76 | 12-29 10:27 | 11d] 9-71 
10-14 10:38 | 11.47 | 11:81 10:92 | 11-95 9-59 9-79 9-64 
15-19 9°77 848 | 10-11 9-62 | 10-44 | 1001 8:37 9-4] 
20-24 9-69 8-41 9-95 9-85 9-41 10-38 8-22 8:83 
25-29 10:00 8-67 |, 8-08 9-45 8-31 ! 9-08 8-53 7:92 
30-34 7:80 7:55 6-76 7:86 7:34 7:58 8°62 T12 
35-39 5-82 6:56 6-19 5:99 6:95 6-46 7:43 6-93 
40-44 574 516 5:28 | 4-75 5-80 5:76 6:17 6:95 
45-49 417 3-61 4-18 4:04 4-24 5-14. 5:04 6:39 
50-54 3:39 3-54 3°27 3°33 3-33 | 4-23 4:39 514 
55-59 1-8] 2:26 2-00 2:43 2-59 2-96 3-67 3°85 
60-64 1-71 1-85 1-85 1:81 214 2:22 2:97 3°23 
65-69 64 97 Jl 1-06 1-65 1:73 1-90 2-51 
70-74 43 “72 74 ‘77 96 | 1:17 1-20 1:81 
75-79 18 +25 35 42 48 73 72 103 
80-84. as| «a9| 26 /f 2@| 26] 80] 32]. dé 
85 and over ‘09 dl! +13 AS} 21 
Total _.,.| 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Under 15 38-70 | 41-79 | 89-87 | 38-34 | 35:99 | $212 | 32-30 | 28-21 
15-84 59-90 | 56:08 | 57-67 | &9:13 | 60:55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 
65 and over 1-40 2:13 2-46 2:53 3-46 4:08 4:29 6-00 
21 and over tT 48-06 | 48-02 | 49-93 | 51-62 | 55-77 | 57-57 | 60-55 


+ Not available, : 
1861-1911 calculated from total population including aboriginals, 1921 and 1933 excluding aboriginals, 
The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal 
by the large influx of persons in early manhood during the gold rushes of 
the preceding decade and by the large number of births in the preceding 
quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result of a more steady growth of 
the population, it became more uniform, The birth rate commenced to 
decline steadily in 1864, and although the effect of this influence was 
complicated by the arrival of immigrauts, its extent is clearly shown in 
the proportion to the population of children born in the decennium pre- 
ceding each census and surviving or remaining in the State at the date 
of the census, These were:—In 1871, 30.32 per cent.; 1881, 28.06 per 
cent.; 1891, 27.42 per cent.; 1901, 24.04 per cent.; 1911, 22.53 per cent.; 
1921, 22.51 per cent.; and in 1983, 18.57 per cent. This decline in the birth 
rate, accentuated as it was in the years immediately preceding the census 
of 1933, has culminated in an actual loss of numbers in the age group 
0-4 years as shown on page 325. The loss was actually confined to ages 
under two years, the figure being 12,994, and entirely due to the difference 
in the number of births in the two years preceding the censuses of 1921 and 
1938. The other three single ages in the group show only slight rises, but 
- sufficient to reduce the loss on the whole group to 9,535. 
During this period of sixty-two years the proportion of children under 
15 years of age to the total population fell from 41.8 per cent. to 28.2 
per cent. As a consequence of this development, the proportions both of 
aged persons (over 65 years of age) and of persons at what may be called 
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the productive ages (15 to 64 years) increased considerably. -However, 
the combined proportions of persons of dependent age (under 15 and 65 
years and over) decreased from 48.92 per cent. in 1871 to 34.21 per: cent. 
in 1933. 

The proportion per cent. of adults in the population has grown very 
eonsiderably throughout the period, 


ConsuGaL ConpITION OF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons living in New South Wales at the 
‘census of 1933 was considerably more than one-third of the population, 
being 89.58 per cent., which represents an increase from 87.4 per cent. 
in 1921 and 38.5 per cent. in 1911. The actual numbers and proportions 
of the population (exclusive of aboriginals), arranged in groups according 
to conjugal condition, at the census of 1988 were as shown in the following 
table ;— 


Number. Proportion per cant. 


Conjugal condition, Males, Females. Total. | 


Males, Females. | Total. 
Never married— neeen 
Under age 15 ...| 371,745 359,974 | 731,719 28°29 28°13 , 28°21 © 
Age 15 and over] 386,919 311,619 698,538 29°44 24°36 26°93 
Married... | 512,886 513,786 | 1,026,672 | 39°03 40°16 39°58 
Widowed ... «| 37,488 88,171 125,659 | 2°85 ~ 6°89 4°85 
Divorced ... re 5,179 5,895 11,074 0°39 0°46 0°43 
Not stated... «| 4,254] 2,981| 7,188 = e _ 
Total ... «1,318,471 |1,282,376 | 2,600,847 100-00 100-00 100°00 
| wt 


The persons never married constituted 55.14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 731,719 (or 28.21 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
had never been married was 386,919, and of females 811,619. The propor- 
tion of married to the number of persons over the age of 15 years rose 
from 49.2 per cent. in 1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, but declined to 54.9 
per cent, in 1933, 

The following table affords a comparison of the arenoreaas of each of the 
principal groups to the total population where the necessary particulars 
were stated at each census from 1861 to 1933 :— 


Males, Females, 
Census. 
Peete Married. ; Widowed. | Divorced. Fishy | Married, | Widowed. Divoreed. 
per cent.|per cent./per cent. |per Pie per cent, | per cent, | per cent. | per cent, 
1861 69°34 | 28:23 2°43 61:09 35°14 3°77 * ; 
1871 69°96 27°59 245 * 62°89 32*82 4°29 * 
1881 70-64 26°94 2°42 * 63°52 81°75 4°73 od 
- 1891 69°78 27°41 2°78 03 62°87 32°11 5:00 ‘02 
3901 68°46 28°69 2°76 10 62°43 32:00 5°46 ‘ll. 
1911 65:00 32°18 2°67 15 59°30 35°03 5°52 15 
1921 60°51 36°68 2°60 21 55°70 3816 5-91 23 
1933 57:73 39°03 2°85 39 52-49 40:16 6°89 46 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes, Act, 1873, ~ 
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There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportions of both sexes 
never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportions married. 
This has been due in a large measure to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
widowers has shown no appreciable inerease during the period, although 
the proportion of widows has increased constantly, attaining the high 
proportion of nearly 7 per cent. of the total female population in 19383. The 
increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela- 
tively very rapid. The numbers and proportions of widowed and divorced 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had re-married. 


BirTHPLACES OF THE POPULATION. 


Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child svhose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 


The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1933 
was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.3 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 86.2 
per cenf, : 


ABORIGINALS. 


The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they have never been numerous, 


At the censuses of 1871 and 1881 aboriginals living in a wild or semi-wild 
state were not enumerated. The first careful enumeration was made in 
1891, when it was found that only 5,097 aboriginals of full blood were in 
exicionee: Since that date the numbers recorded at successive censuses 
have declined rapidly. The number of aboriginals of full blood enumerated 
at censuses since 1871 was as follows :— 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
as 1 
1871" ie. sae. he au) be, Aad 983 
1881 tee on vas 938 705 1,648 . 
1891, aoe tee oo 2,896 2,201 5,097 
TOO cia? cue: ae ali 2102 1,586 3,778 
911 ves ne vee 1,152 860 2,012: 
1921, veo te sas 923 674 1,597 
1933). ass vee tes 617 417 1,084 
Since 1924 the Commonwealth Statistician, through the agency of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Board and the police, has taken an annual census 


of aboriginals, but owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not 
considered that a satisfactory enumeration is obtained by this means, and 
the figures should be regarded as no more than reliable estimates. The 
number recorded at the annual collection of 30th June, 1933, was 195 
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greater than the decennial census enumeration. At 30th June, 1937, the 
number of aboriginals of full blood recorded in this way was 849, of whom 
529 were males and 320 were females. Of the total 63 were nomadic, 278 
were in regular employment, and there were 508 others. The nvwnber 
living in supervised camps was 461. 


The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follow :—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 8,147; im 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
-of whom 2,367 were males and 2,221 females. There were 8,309 enumerated 
at the census of 1933, of whom 4,358 were males, and 3,951 females. The 
number recorded at the annual collection of 80th June, 19387, was 9,754, of 
whom 5,828 were males and 4,426 females. However, it is considered pro- 
bable that this number is considerably overstated through the inclusion of 
full-bloods, for various reasons, and possibly through the inclusion of quad- 
roons and persons of lesser caste. 


Of the half-castes recorded in 1937, 644 were nomadic, 2,345 in regular 
employment, and there were 6,765 others, The number living in supervised 
camps was 8,878. 


PoruLaTion of AUSTRALIAN StAvEs, 


The following table shows the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth at the last two censuses, together with the latest estimate, and the 
proportion of population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded from account. 


; Proportion in each State 
: fa fe Population, Population, eines or Territory. 
pee eee Tale 1033. Bist, Dee.” Census, | Census, [81st Dee 
BL. : 1937. 192i.” | 1933." | 1937,” 


. |per cent-|per cent. per cent. 
New South Wales ...| 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 | 2,710,788 | 38°67 | 39°23 | 39:48 


Victoria 2b | 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 | 1,859,487 | 2819 | 27-46 | 27-08 
Queensland... we 755,972 947,534 993,461 | 13°92 | 14-29 14:47 
South Australia | 495, 160 580,949 591,201 9:13 8°76 8-61 


Western Australia...) 332,782 438,852 457,111 6°06 6°62 6°65 
Tasmania a “ 213,780 227,599 238,990 ) 3°91 3°43 348 
Northern Territory ... 3,867 4,850 §, 3854 0:07 0:07 0:08 
Federal Capital Terr.... 2,572 8,947 10,248 0:05 0-14 0:15 


Commonwealth ...! 5,435,734 | 6,629,889 | 6,866,590 /100°00 /100°00 | 100-00 


During the inter-censal period 1921 to 1933, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 1.76 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting Western 
Australia and Queensland, in which States population increased at an 
average annual rate of 2.10 and 1.85 per cent. respectively. The next 
highest rate was in Victoria, 1.42 per cent.; South Australia, 1.31 per cent., 
and Tasmania, 0.51 per cent. The average for the whole of Australia wag 
41.63 per cent. 
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PoPuLaTION oF THm Wont. 


The relationship of the population of New South Wales to that of the 
rest of the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1936-37. Although 
based on the latest information available comparisons should not be drawn 
between totals for continents (and some countries) published from year to 
year ag the figures in some instances fluctuate irregularly, being mere 
approximations founded on estimates for which little data exists. Apart 
from such cases, the populations given are estimates founded on the latest 
available census figures :— 


time istributi 
Reglon or Country Area in Panstion "per ean “persons 
8 OF \ountry. Te Miles. hae r 
Square Mile: December, scene Popul pe By ad 
Continental Divisions— 000 000 ‘| per cent.| per cent. : 
Burope§ ... wee] 4,411 | 528,300 86 | 25-2] 119°8 
Asia§ sie sts ae wn 16,208 | 1,144,800 31-7 54:6 70-6 
Africa ea ; ai 11,560 148,200 22:6 vial 12:8 
North and Central America sini 8,662 178,030 16-9 | 8-5 20°6 
South America ... wae 7,004 85,740 13:7 4-1 12:2 
Australasia and Oceania ate 3,301 10,390 6:5 5 31 
World Total* es ae 51,146 100-0 100-0 41-0 
Countries (including Dependencies) } 

Britis es re As w-{  11,820 | 503,444 22-1 24-0 44-5 
Chinaq... ive aoe 4,287 450,000 8-4 21:5 105-0 
Russiat ... ee 8,176 173,000 16:0 8:3 21-2 
United S:ates of America iss 3,738 143,515 7:3 6-8 38-4 
France... cat 4,537 104,269 8-9 5-0 23-0 
Japan tee aa a sei 262 99,835 ze) 4:8 381-0 
Netherlands Ae 6 Sos 807 74,146 16 3:5 91-9 
Germany ** wks ies Sed 182 67,105 4 3-2 368-7 
Italy aoe vee ane sae 1,045 44,795 — 2:0 21 42-9 
Brazil xs ns ae 3,286 41,560 ' 6-4. 2-0 12:6 
Other Countries .. an wee 13,506 393,791 | 26-4 18:8 292 
World Total* — ar ns 51,146 | 2,095,460 | 100-0 100-0 41-0 


* Tixcluding Arctic and Antarctic Regions. + Excluding Mandated Territories. ¢ Russian 
Socfalist Federal Soviet Republic and associated Republics. § Continentai areas only roughly 
approximate as result of arbitrary distribution of the U.S.S.R. ‘Including Manchoukuo. **Including 
the Saar Territory. 


MiaratTIon, 


A large movement of population takes place each year between New 
South Wales and other Australian States, but is due more to the movement 
of tourists, business men, and persons following itinerant callings, than 
to immigration or emigration of a permanent nature. 


Such a qualification might also be applied to the overseas movement 
but in this case the position varies according to the operation of several 
factors; the principal of which are the arrival of State assisted migrants 
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and the fact that in times of economic stability the State has always 
attracted a large number of permanent settlers who have arrived unassisted. 


The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales is shown in the following table :— 


ivalei Departures from New South Excess of Arrivals over 
Arrivalsin New South Wales. P Wales, Departures, 
Year, és From To tea corner 
nter- other Inter- other nter- ountries| 
statc, | Countries Total. state. | Countries Total. state. Direct. Total, 
bd Direct. * * 


Direct. | 


1921 | 305,037 57,190 | 362,227 | 306,116 50,753 } 356,869 \- 1,079 6,437 5,358 
1922 } 298,797 §3,326 | 352,123 | 301,003 87,297 | 338,300 (—) 2,206 16,029 13,823 
1923 | 302,804 48,084 | 350,888 | 307,090 35,457 | 342,547 ((-) 4,286 12,627 8,341 


1924 | 322,624 55,066 | 377,690 | 322,320 38,096 | 360,416 304 16,970 17,274 
1925 | 331,166 55,201 | 386,367 | 330,303 40,540 | 370,843 863 14,661 15,524 
1926 | 298,751 62,395 | 361,146 | 295,915 41,850 | 337,765 2,836 20,545 23,381 
1927 | 244,853 65,485 | 310,338 | 240,262 44,189 | 284,451. 4,591 21,296 25,887 
1928 | 231,523 60,786 '| 292,309 | 228,355" 46,614 | 274,969 3,168 14,172 17,340 
1929 | 212,069 52,406 | 264,475 | 209,165 46,835 | 256,000 2,904 5,571 8,475 
1930 | 172,390 41,987 | 214,377 | 172,587 46,023 | 218,610 \() 197 \(-) 4,086 \(-) 4,233 
-1981 | 132,171 28,637 | 160,308 | 134,804 32,494 | 167,298 '(-) 2,633 |(-) 8,857 \(-) 6,490 
1932 | 140,866 29,092 | 169,958 | 188,700 29,393 | 168,093 | 2,166 (-) 301 1,865 
1983 | 144,320 30,991 | 175,311 | 145,323 30,073 | 175,396 (-) 1,003 918 \(-) 85 
1934 | 150,370 33,788 | 184,108 | 149,509 31,776 | 181,285 861 1,962 2,823 
1935 | 143,368 34,959 | 178,327 | 142,391 34,602 | 176,993 977 357 1,334 
1936 | 148,479 38,610 | 187,098 | 146,106 38,349 | 184,845 1,983 270 2,253 
1937 | 151,586 45,203 | 196,789 | 146,812 43,237 | 190,049 ATT 1,966 : -6,740 
{ ) Denotes excess of departures. *Tncluding movement of popniation fo and from oyersea 


countries nia other States. : 


A comparison of the aggregate anuual interstate arrivals and departures 
is affected by a change in the basis of compilation from ist July, 1926, 
From this date the rail migration has been based on the single tickets 
issued in each State instead of the previous method of counting the passen- 
gers at the border railway statious. Nevertheless the figures in the table 
clearly reveal the influence of economic conditions on population move- 
ment. The interstate movement commenced to fall rapidly from 19927. The 
overseas arrivals were sustained until 1929 by the arrival of assisted 
migrants, but with a curtailment in the latter (as shown in the table on 
page 8836) the number of unassisted migrants declined also, The overseas 
departures, however, continued at a high level up to 1930, resulting in an 
excessive loss of population to overseas countries. This loss continued in 
1931 and 1982, but to a diminishing extent. With a recovery in economic 
conditiong over the subsequent years the State is now progressively gaining 
population by migration. The interstate gain in 1937 was the highest since 
1920 and the overseas gain the highest since 1929. 


It is unlikely that the great decline in the aggregate interstate move- 
ment has been due entirely to disturbed economic conditions, as part 
of the decline is probably attributable to the interstate movement by motor 
vehicles. Although this traffic is not recorded it has undoubtedly increased 
considerably in recent years but, apart from affecting the aggregate move- 
ment, it is improbable that. the annual net movement is affected to any 
great degree. : , : 
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Oversea Migration. 


It is possible to analyse the aggregate overseas movement shown in the 
last table so as to distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 
settlement, Australiaus travelling abroad, aud visitors from other countries. 
These statistics as to intention in regard to residence of persons arriving 
and departing overseas have been collected from the ist July, 1924. 
‘The following summary shows the numbers in the various categories in the 
years 1934 to 1937, comparing the totals for New South Wales with those 
for all. Australia; the former relating to persons leaving overseas ships at 
New South Wales ports, irrespective of which State is their ultimate 
destination. The recorded totals are shown without adjustment as suclt 
has been rendered unnecessary since 1933 by the reliable nature of the 
migration records. 


1984, 1935. 1935, 1937. 


Class of Migrant. 
New New .| New New 
South Common- South Common South Common- South Common- 


Wates, | ¥ealth. | yyajes, | Wealth Wales, | Wealth. | yates, | wealth, 


Arrivals— 


Permanent New 
Arrivals... ..| 5,932 | 11,778 | 6,245 | 12,608 | 6,284 | 12,653 | 7,533 16,291 


Australians return- 
ing vag ...| 11,222 [18,875 | 11,676 | 20,307 13,099 | 21,749 | 15,520 | 25,198 


Visitors... «|16,584 | 23,051 | 17,038 | 22,501 | 19,236 | 25,492 | 22,150 28,313. 
i 


Total arrivals | 33,738 | 53,704 |34,959 55,416 | 38,619 | 59,84 | 45,203 | 69,902 


Departures— H 

Aastralian residents | : H 
departing _per- ‘ 

manently .| 5,896 | 12,166 | 5,476 |11,357 | 5,851 |11,370 | 6,055 11,216: 


Australians who in- : H 
tend to return ...| 10,071 | 18,257 | 11,102 | 20,323 | 12,799 | 22,050 14,231 (24,350: 


Visitors... -+-| 16,309 | 21,001 + 18,024 | 24,025 | 19,629 | 24,977 | 22,951 
i 


Total departures | 31,776 | 51,424 | 34,602 , 55,705 38,349 | 58,397 | 43,937 


The majority of travellers between Australia and other countries embark 
or disembark at ports in New South Wales (principally Sydney), and this 
is particularly noticeable in respect of visitors from abroad. 
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: Nationality of Oversea Migrants. 


The following table shows the nationalities of persons who arrived in or 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in 19385, 1936 
and 1937 :— 


1935, 1936, 1937, 
i H 
Nationality, . : rae x, 

| Arri- | Depar- rarer Arrl- | Depar- geen Arri- | Depar- ean 
vals, | tures. ovals vals, | tures. 9) | Vals. | tures. | Coo 
British ve we wee 29,784 | 30,186 | (A) soa! 32,780 | 33,851 |(-) 571 | 37,816 |37,907 | (-) 91 
French ats hee wee 546 576 | (-) 30, 574 546. 28 534 560 | (-) 26 
German ie see an 175 182] (-) 7 287 228 59 552 313 239 
‘Greek aoe wate one 165 107 58 272 102 170 540 100 440 
Italian... tse _ oe 720 260 460 551 268 283 839 268 571 
Tussian ei ait vee di 49] (+) 8 64 5+ 10 119 84 35 
United States of America .,.| 1,023 892 131] 1,265 | 1,226 39 | 1,545 | 1,321 224 
Yugoslav ite sae aa 109 81 28 144 115 29 262 173 89 
Uther Muropean Pen 488 510 | (~) 22) 678 542 136 987 557 430 
Total, European ae} 88,051 | 92,843 208 36,615 | 36,432 183 | 43,194 | 41,283 | 1,911 
Chinese wie aM «| 1,162 |] 1,148 14} 1,272 | 1,274 |(-) 2] 1,207 ) 1,225 | (-)18 
Indian hee eee a 326 251 75 392 281 V1 427 3880 47 
Japanese te a 237 203 BY 205 219 \(-) 1 213 267 | (-) 54 
Syrian, 38 14 24} 26 1 15 57 21 36 
Other Asiatic rn nr 33|/(-) 6 18 21 \(-) 3 37 21 16 
Polynesian, Melane-ian, ete. | 108 108 5 61 91 |<-) 30 62 37 25 
Other Non-Lurupean aa 10 7 3 30 20 10 6 3 3 
Total, Non-European ...| 1,908 | 1,759 149) 2,004 | 1,017 87 | 2,009 | 1,954 55 

Pe ree) (NSN) poe pred eee 
Grand Total ... we B4,959 | 34,602 357| 38,619 | 38,349 270 | 45,208 |48,237 | 1,966 


*(—) Denotes excess of departures. 


The numbers in the table lose a certain significance because they 
include, in addition to the permanent movement, visitors from overseas 
and Australian residents travelling abroad. Analysed according to inten- 
tion as to residence expressed at the time of arrival or departure the 
figures become of more interest. The following table shows the net 
permanent movement of persons of certain nationalities since 1929; the 
figures representing the gain or loss between those departing permanently 
and those who intend to reside for one year or more. The figures for 
individual nationalities up to 1982 have not been revised so that these 
totals do not agree with those shown elsewhere. 


Nationality. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1986. | 1937, 
British ... ove «(+ 2,82E1(-) 5,618/(-) 4,728)(—-) 1,76£((-) 816'(-) 21C\(-) 51)(-) 407|(-) 581 
Germau... ave we] + ec) 11)+ 20|+ 2¢\(-) W+ W)+ 13/4 51]4+ 262 
Greek 2.00. elt 19K) 21) ol-)—s Ba w+ Sf 4+ 89/4 «I8I]+ 448 
Italian ... oes ale 302|+ 134|(-) 156/+ 26/4 2247/4 54€/4+ 5138/4 342)4+ 645 
Yugoslav ON (Co RG (> rs) (= UE Blt 27/4 1+ AT|4 BG) 4 145 
United States Ainerica |+ GI) 18/(-) 153\(-) 46(-) 20/4 28/+ 83/4 43/4 48 
Other European ef  149/(-) 43)(-) 265)(-) 112/44 84/4 74+ 26/4 1809/4 445 

Total European .,,/+ 3,368|(-) 5,604|(—) 5,438|(—) 1,905|(-) 565/+ 536/+ 720/4 455/4 1,407 
Chinese cee aael(-) 278/(-) 823)(-) 803) 182|(-) 220(-) 37/(-) 15)(-) 32/4 ‘1 
Natives of India, Ceylon] + 21 22) + 21\ + 9 ae [# 22) + 20) + 89) + 15 
Japanese ive ele 2.0)(-) 271(-) 16\(—) 23) + 3014+ -13}+ 20\(-) 43/(-) 4 
Syrian — the ele 1A4\(-) 1 eat + Bit 17+ AT 4+ 224 At 40 
Other Asiatic .,, van) 8 inh + 1\(-) 7(-) 10(-) 7+ LO 2) + 3 
Other Non-European ...(—) 1+ 4\(-) 4\(-) 5 we |) 8+ 1+ 2) + 6 

Total Non-European (-) 222(-) 825|(-) 301/(-) 205 ((-)_ 183 + 49)(-) 22/4 71 
Grand Total vet 3,146(-) 5,929 (-) 5,739)(-) 2,109(-) 7481/4 536)4 769/4 4233/4 1,478 
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The salient features of this table are the permanent loss of ‘people of 
British nationality after 1929 and the gain throughout the whole period 
of Southern Europeans, notably Italians, Greeks and Yugoslavs. 


Immigration Restriction. 


At’ Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and: migration to and from New South Wales is regulated princi- 
pally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, e.g., the Immigration Act, 
1901-33, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused adniission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an oflicer not ‘less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; or any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-niinded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded, from return after temporary 
absence. For a period of five years from ‘2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period no further restri¢tions 
were imposed. Ex-enemy subjects repatriated during the late war are 
required to obtain approval of their readmission. 


Contract Migrants. 


The admission of migrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract migrants who are 
British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestic servants, nor to personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 


Assisted Migration. 


' Particulars of the history of assisted migration will be found in earlier 
issues of the Year Book, . 


The last scheme was the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme to which 
the British Government became committed by a series of agreements, 
the final one of which became popularly known as “The £34,000,000 
Agreement.” The original agreement between the Commonwealth and the 
States operated from 1st March, 1921. Development and migration under 
this scheme was interfered with by world-wide economic depression and 
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in December, 1930, all assisted immigration activities thereunder were 
suspended. Further commitments of the Government of Great Britain 
under the agreement were cancelled'as from ist May, 1932. 


Wollowine an improvement in economic conditions, the Government of 
New South Wales and of the Commonwealth decided, in the latter part of 
1987, to revive assisted migration on a limited scale. 


Up to the end of April, 1988, activities were in the initial stages only.. 
The policies of the two Governments in this matter were announced 
separately, and up to the date mentioned no definite agreement had been _ 
entered into between them. They were, however, working in collaboration, 
with a division of functions similar to that existing under the agreement 
which operated from 1st March, 1921. 


The Commonwealth Governmeut announced that assisted passages from 
the United Kingdom would be granted in favour of the following types of 
inigrants :— 


(a) Persons, relatives or friends, resident in the United Kingdom and 
nominated by individuals or approved organisations in Australia. 


(b) Persons specially requisitioned by the Government of a State. 


(c) Persons of British stock ryesident in the United Kingdom and 
possessed of capital, as specified, on arrival :— 


Married Man.—Minimum, £300; or pension ov other income of 
£100 per annum. 


Single Man.—Minimum, £50. . a7 t 


(d) British Army officers and other ranks and retiring civil servants 
in India, with their wives aud families proceeding to Australia 
to take up permanent residence. 


The Government of New South Wales is prepared to resume assisted 
migration of persons of British stock who may be nominated by individuals: 
or approved organisations, as follows :-— 


(a) Nominations by individuals— , 


(i) Individual nominations involving the reunion of families, 
including (besides wives and children) parents, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, neices, nephews and cousins. 


(b) Nominations by approved organisations— 
(i) Juveniles. 


(ii) Youths from 14 to 18 years of age, as farm workers, who 
‘ are to proceed direct to employment on farms, 


(iii) Domestics—age limit of 40 years. 


As under the joint Commonwealth and: State scheme assisted migrants. 
must be under 50 years of age at time of embarkation with the exception 
of parents who may be accepted up to the age of 60 years. Approved 
noniinees are also to be subject to the requirements of the Commonwealth 
Migration Officer in London as to medical examination. 


Details of the approved auxiliary organisations under whose care juvenile 
puigrants and others are introduced are shown on later pages. 
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Numbers of Assisted Migrants. 


The following table shows particulars of the manner of choosing and the 
age and sex of assisted migrants who arrived in New South Wales under 
post-war schemes. A small number in 1919-21 came under the revived 
State scheme; there were 10,972 between 1919 and 1925 who were assisted 
indev the Imperial Ex-Service Settlement Scheme and the remainder 
came under the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme. The total for 
1937 includes the first arrivals under the new proposals. 


Adults and Children | Children under 12 
over 12 years of age. years of age. Total 
Year, Selected. | Nominated. | _ Assisted. 
. Migrants, 
M. PF. A M, I. 

Ist July 1919 te | 
31st Dec, 1925 6,623 28,762 14,579 | 12,698 4,191 3,917 35,385 
1926... is 1,672 11,257 5,082 4,539 1,633 1,575 12,829 
1927... oes 1,542 8,718 3,593 4,174 1,268 1,225 10,260 
1928) o., re 1,628 7,104 3,190 3,726 940 876 8,732 
1929... fas 1,008 4,423 2,005 2,344 564 518 5,431 
1930 0. a 169 1,005 357 588 106 123 1,174 
193b aa 7 67 12 38 13 11 4. 
419382... aes aes 21 1 7 8 5 21 
1933... oe are 11 1 6 2 2 ll 
1934 0... ind ae 11 ee 5 4 2 ll 
1935... ate ine 1 wee 1 iste one 1 
1936... ra vai 4 ses 1 2 1 4 
TO37 .. on on 60 3 17 26 14 60 


The following statement shows the migration to the State since 1832, 
and the total number of assisted migrants who arrived in New South 
Wales under various schemes, inclusive of Victoria and Queensland before 
their separation. After 1905 the number of migrants nominated by resi- 
denis of the State aud the number selected abroad are shown separately. 


| Migrants assisted. . 


Poriod, | Total Arrivals, 
| Selected. Nominated, 
Males. Females, Total. 

1832-1905 § ... tes rae 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 § ... 2,713 6,144 7 ns 8,857 
1909-1914§ ...) 12,444 i 32,406 23,816 21,034 44,850 
1914-1919 § 4. 1,322 | 4,123 2,067 3,378 5,445 
19190-1024** .,. 4,384 22,214 13,927 12,671 26,598 
1925-1929 en 7,989 | 38,050 23,117 22,922 46,059 

1930 one 169 1,005 463 711 1,174 

1931 ae 7 67 25 49 74 

1932 ots wee 21 9 12 21 

1933 oat tee ll 3 8 11 

10384 or ose 11 4 7 11 

1935 tes tee : 1 see I 1 

1936 te in 4 2 7) 4 

1937 sau tes 60 29 31 60 
1832-1937 {29,028} 104,117} 167,568T 168,692} 345,117 

* Information not availiable, t Exoluding migrants, 1005-1909. $1905 to 1937. 
§ To 30th June. ** 52 yearsonded 31st Decomber, 1924, 


In October, 1927, the State Government decided to restrict nominations 
to such elasses as were not likely to disturb the labour market, and this 
system was applied more rigorously as the industrial situation became 
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more acute, until December, 1930, when it was decided that all assisted 

migration should cease. In March, 1931, approval was granted for the 

acceptance of wives and children (under the age of 14 years) of men in’. 
regular employment in New South Wales. The nominated migrants who 

arrived in the years 19382 to 19387 were wives and children of persons in 

the State with the exception of 41 Barnardo children in 1937 who were the 

first arrivals under the revised proposals. 


Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants. 
Nearly all the assisted migrants in the post-war. schemes have come fronx 
the United Kingdom; a relatively emall number being from other countries 
as shown in the following statement :— 


Assisted Migrants from— 


Total 
Yea ; . ther Briti Yoreiz Assisted Migrants. 
nied United Kingdom | gel Countries, 
31st Doe. 2 - j —— Ft eect 
aoinln Selocted | ae [selected Sted. Selected oe (Selected. Total, 

Ist July 1919 to | | 
3!st Dec. 1925 | 28,412 | 6,623 142 [| 208 wee | 28,762 | 6,623 | 35,385: 
1926... ...] 11,089 | 1,572 148 or 20 «ee =| 11,257 | 1,572 | 12,829 
1927... ~...) 8,533 | 1,542 183 | ow 2 sie 8,718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
1928... = ,,.J 6,988 | 1,628 116 wae see | eee 7,104 | 1,628 | 8,732 
1929... ..) 4,384] 1,008! 34 | .. 5 | a. | 4,423 | 1,008 | 5,431 
19380 1... 975 169 | 29 wwe I | ie 1,005 169 | 1,174 
Bl... 59 7 8 ee pee. vewe 67 7 74 
WOR cee alt BEN] al) RA UP caves? cated ate | yall, ot 
1933 11 ie ive oes aes wes ll stat ik 
1984 11 ai awe ie ee ee 11 a iL 
1985 1... 1 Seek “crete ace oo Mie 1 tise a 
1936 4 ste aus oe a rr 4 Sa avilt - 
1987 ae 60 ~ i is vee [oe 60 ee 60 


Juvenile Migrants. 

A number of auxiliary migration organisations have operated in con- 
junction with the Government schemes for assisting migrants. ‘Their 
activities are confined mainly to nominating juvenile migrants aud caring: 
for their training and welfare upon arrival. The Dr. Barnardo Homes 
and the Fairbridge Farm School are referred to below, Other organisations 
of a similar nature, particulars of which have been published in the earlier 
issues of the Year Book, are the Dreadnought Fund Trust, the Salvation 
Arny, Y.M.C.A. (in conjunction with the churches), the Catholic Immigra- 
tion League, the Chureh of England Council of Empire Settlement, the 
Big Brother Movement and the Boy Scouts’ Association. The activities 
of these organisations were suspended in December, 1930, but the Dr. 
Barnardo Homes brought out parties of juveniles without Government 
assistance during the period of suspension. 


With the reintroduction of assisted migration at the end of 1987 a new. 
departure was made in respect to juvenile migration. The State Govern- 
ment has approved of a subsidy for maintenance to the Fairbridge, Barnards 
and Salvation Army schemes. This will be a contribution of 3s. 6d. per 
week per child, up to a maximum of 300 children, payment to continue only 
until the child reaches the age of 14 years. Subsidies for maintenance 
will also be paid to some of these organisations by the British and Com- 
monwealth Govermments. 
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The Dr. Barnardo Homes. 


This organisation in New South Wales is a branch of the English 
institution of that name, which arranges passages and pays passage money 
to Australia of boys and girls trained in the organisation’s homes and on 
farms in England, On arrival the boys are sent for training to the 
Barnardo Farm School, “Mowbray Park,” Picton, which comprises 172 
acres of land. The girls are trained at the Barnardo Girls’ Training 
Home, Ashfield. The local organisation places the boys with farmers, 
where the home conditions are found to be satisfactory.. The after-care 
section of the organisation keeps constantly in touch with the young people 
and banks five shillings per week of their wages till they reach the age of 
21 years, when they receive their savings, plus interest. 


The New South Wales branch is the only one operating. The first boys 
were landed in Sydney in October, 1921, and the first girls in May, 1928. 
Up to December, 1930, when Government assistance was suspended, 683 
Barnardo boys and 404 girls were brought out under the joint Common- 
wealth and State immigration scheme. Between 1932 and 1936 four parties, 
comprising in all 129 boys and a further three partics comprising 80 girls, 
were brought out by the organisation without Government assistance. In 
December, 1937, a party of 23 boys and 18 girls arrived. These were the 
first arrivals under the revived assisted migration proposals. 


A subsidy for maintenance at the rate of 8s. 6d. per child per week has 
been approved by the New South Wales Government, and payment is to 
continue until the child reaches the age of 14 years, 


Fairbridge Farm Schools. 


A property known as “Narragoon,” comprising 1,428 acres freehold, and 
situated about four miles from Molong, has been’ purchased with the object 
of founding a Fairbridge Farm School in New South Wales. This is the 
third farm to be established under the Fairbridge scheine, the others being 
at Pinjarra, in Western Australia, and at Vancouver Island, Canada. The 
establishment of the farm in this State was sponsored by the Rhodes Fel- 
lowship of New South Wales, and the proposal was adopted by the parent 
body. The British Government has agreed to contribute five shillings per 
week for each child and the Commonwealth and New South Wales Gov- 
ernments 8s. 6d. per week each. A further 5s, per week per child will 
be met by the movement. The British Government also offered £15,000 
towards establishment costs if a similar amount was raised in Australia. 
Jn March, 1938, the first party of children arrived comprising 28 boys, 


British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 


Among the auxiliary migration organisations, some confine their atten- 
tion to reception, welfare and after-care. The most important is the 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 

It was formed to undertake the obligations entered into with the British 
‘Governnient as to the after-care of migrants, and works in close co-operation 
with the State Government to this end. 

Its officers, with the aid of committees in important centres, keep in touch 
with Jl lads and other migrants. 

-Other organisations which engage in reception; welfare and after-care 
are the Travellers’ Aid Society and the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Imperial League. The latter assists in after-care of Imperial ex-service 
migrants, 
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Passage Money for Assisted Migrants. 


Prior to the war several steamship companies conveyed migrants from 
‘the United Kingdom at very low rates, the State Governments contributing 
a portion. Since the war the cost per berth has increased. From 1st May, 
1925, under the joint Commonwealth and States scheme, contributions were 
made in equal proportions by the Federal and Imperial Governments to- 
wards the subsidy for approved persons from the United Kingdom. Under 
the revived proposals a similar agreement was made in April, 1988. The 
contract fare from Great Britain and Northern Ireland is £383 and the 
subsidy and payment by migrants are on the following scale:— 


Large Cabin, 
Class and Age on Embarkation. 
Government | Payment by 
Subsidy. Migrant, 
£ sd] £ 8, d 
1. Adult nominees (over 19 and under 50 years, not included in 
Class 2) . .| 1610 0] 1610 0 
2. Married migrants (with one or more e children under 19 years of 
‘ age) ete oat te | 22 0 0/11 0 0 
3, Juveniles under 19, ‘but over 17 years te we os | 22 0 0/11 0 0 
‘4, Juveniles under 17, but over 12 years... iad a | 2710 0] 510 0 
5. Children under 12 years... aie ie is iiss --| 16 10 0] Free. 
6. Household workers ... Pas ane owe ‘ie aa | 22 0 0/11 0 0 


Children travelling with their parents are charged according to age. 


Relatives over the age limit who wish to accompany nominated migrants 
will be carried by the. shipping companies at the contract far e all of which 
.must be paid by the migrant. 


In the case of persons nominated for assisted passages by’ relatives or 
friends in the State, nominators are required to guarantee that adequate 
provision will be made for their maintenance. 


NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
‘certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
‘rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject i in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. The 
issue of these certificates is a function of the Commonwealth. 


The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New 
South Wales on account of the smallness of the non-British element in the 
population. There were 336 persons naturalised during.1937. The total 
number of persons naturalised since 1849 was 28,602, of whom 7,019 were 
of German origin; 1,879 were Swedes; 1,828 Danes; 2,689 Italians; and 953 
French. The number classified as Russians was 1,496, and (since 1922) 
238 as Poles, 128 as Finns, and 234 as natives of Esthonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania. The number of Asiatics was 1,356, of whom 921 were Chinese 
and 398 Syrians. Nearly 80 per cent. of the persons naturalised 
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obtained their certificates since 1919. The principal nationality affected 
was that of Greeks, of whom 1,282 changed during the last seventeen years 
as against 428 previously. Corresponding figures for others were Italians 
1,794 and 895; Germans, 688 and 6,386; Syrians 255 and 148; Swedes, 213 
and 1,666; Danes, 212 and 1,116; and Russians, 426 and 1,070. Only 13 
Chinese have been naturalised in New South Wales since the passage of the 
Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888. Certificates of Naturalisa- 
tion issued under former State laws remain in force under the present 
Federal statute, the Nationality Act, 1920-36, 


PASSPORTS. 


Under the Passports Act, 1920 (Federal), no person who is or appears 
to be more than 16 years of age may embark at any place in the Common- 
wealth for a journey to any place beyond the Commonwealth unless he is 
the holder of a valid passport or other document authorising his departure. 


Statutory exemptions extend to members of the naval or military forces 
of any British Dominion on duty; members of the crews of vessels and 
persons signing on the articles of a vessel for a voyage overseas; seafaring 
men who were members of the crew of an arriving vessel and who are 
being repatriated to the United Kingdom as passengers; members of the 
crews of any aircraft operating on a regular service between the Common- 
wealth and an overseas destination; British subjects by birth travelling to 
Papua, Norfolk Island and New Zealand, and aboriginal natives of Asia 
or any island in the East Indies or in the Indian or Pacific Oceans. 


Travellers to the Mandated Territory of New Guinea must have pass- 
ports specially endorsed for travel to the Territory or, in lieu, Permits to 
enter the Territory. 


The fee for a Commonwealth passport is £1, aud it is valid for a period 
of five years. It may be renewed for a further period of five years, but it 
cannot be extended beyond ten years from the original date of issue. A 
fee of 2s. is charged for each year of renewal desired. 


British visas are added to the passports of aliens, the fees being 8s. for 
an ordinary visa and 2s. for a transit visa. 


British subjects travelling to foreign countries must have their pass- 
ports endorsed for travel to those countries and bearing where required 
the visa of the respective Consular representatives, The necessity for 
Consular visas has been dispensed with in respect of travel to many foreign 
countries, principally in Europe. 


Under the provisions of the Immigration Act, 1901-1935, all persons over 
16 years of age who desire to enter Australia must be in possession of a 
passport or landing permit. 
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Recistration or Brrrus, Deatus, AND MarriacEs. 


Civin registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Waics in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, amended in 1930 and 1934, and those 
relating to marriage. by the Marriage Act, 1899, amended by the Marriage 
(Amendinent) Acts, 1924, 1925, and 1984. For registration purposes New 
South Wales is divided into 125 registry districts, each having one registry 
office in the charge of a district registrar. Some districts have additional 
registry offices each in charge of an assistant district registrar. On 1st 
January, 1938, there were 211 registry offices. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot. 
be registered unless some person present at the birth or the parent makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st April, 
1985, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six months, bit 
the amending Act, which came into operation on that date, provides for 
such registrations upon proper authority being obtained. A child is con- 
sidered to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not. 
As a general rule, births have been registered promptly in order to obtain 
the benefit of the maternity allowances. 

The registration of stillbirths became operative on 1st April, 1935, and 
the Act requires that registrations shall be made within 21 days. For pur- 
poses of registration a stillborn child is one of seven months gestation or 
oyer not born alive, and includes any child not born alive which measures 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 

Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must be accompanied by a proper certificate as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body is found, the death is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 

Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In 
the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar, a declaration that they desire to be married, and affirming the 
usual place of residence of the intended wife. Marriage of minors is 
permissible only with the written consent required by law. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in 
New South Wales. 

At the beginning of 1988 there were 2,298 persous registered as 
ininisters of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. 
The distribution amongst the various denominations is shown below, viz.: 
596 belonged to the Church of England, 698 were Roman Catholics, 313 
Methodist, 274 Presbyterian, 84 Congregational, 95 Baptist, 61 belonged 
to the Salvation Army, 42 were Seventh Day Adventists, 34 beloriged to 
the Church of Christ, 11 to the Latter Day Saints, and 6 to the Jewish. 
faith. There were 33 other religious bodies, represented by 79 ministers. 
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Marriages, 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880:— 


Average . Rate per Average Rate per 
Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of 
Marriages. Population. Marriages. Population, 
1880-84 6,738 8:39 1920-24 18,374 852 
1885-89 7,679 7°67 1925-29 19,481 811 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 1930-34 17,746 6'88 
1895-99 8,700 6°74 1933 18,399 7:07 
1900-04 10,240 737 1934 20,210 7'70 
1905-09 - 12,080 7:97 1935 22,361" 8°45, 
1910-14 15,978 9°17 1936 22,873 8:57 
1915-19 15,845 7:96 1987 23,188 8°61 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when the rate was 
only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an im- 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. In 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absence of 
many marriageable men the rates for the next three years showed a decline, 
but coincident with the return of men from active service the rate rose 
appreciably in 1919 and still more in 1920. The average for‘the five years 
1925-29, though appreciably less than in the quinquennia immediately 
before and after the war, was greater than for any other similar period 
since 1880. The low average of the years 1980-1934 was coincident with a 
period of acute econoniic depression, and the increase from 1938 onwards 
synchronised with improved economic conditions. 


The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in. 
1937, compared with the rates of the previous five years :— 


State. 1932 | 1933, 1934, | 1925, 1936, 1937 
New South Wales...\ 6°73 7:07 7:70 8:45 8:57 S'6T 
Victoria... «| 6:49 - 6°96 757 8°38 8°61 8°74. 
Queensland «| 6 86 6°84 7°99 8:57 8-49 8-44 
South Australia ...| 6°29 6°84 7°39 8:28 8°82 9-06 
. Western Anstralia 6°67 7°69 8°34 8°85 9°43 918 
Tasmania .. w{| 6 64 713 7°32 8°16 8:98 8°73 
Commonwealth ...| 6°63 7°03 771 8°45 8°66 8°70 
New Zealand we| 6°80 716 7°62 | 8°20 9:25 9°55 


Conjugal Condition before Marriage. 


During the year 1987 of the males married, 91,319 were bachelors, 1,154 
were widowers, aud 715 were divorced. Of the females, 21,642 were 
spinsters, 807 were widows, and 7389 were divorced, The proportion of 


males remarried was 8.06 per cent., and of females 6.67 per cent. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and. 
re-marriages in quinquennial periods since 1890. 


Males who were— Females who were— Rates per 10,000 Married. 
Bridegrooms. { Brides. 
Perlods. g z 3 # . ‘3 g g d Z F 3 
S Bz 2 2 E 8 s e | 8 S|] 3 
g ° S 2 o a ° 8 S S$ 
3 K=| 5 2 q 5 3 o/s a | 3 E 
re E A a E A | &€ |F/A a | EF | a 
1890-94 | 36,610 | 3,063 97 3,040 165 9,205 | 770 25 °)) 9,104 | 764 42 


36,565 
1896-99 | 39,982 | 3,246] 278 || 40,031 | 3,036] 434 || 9,191 | 746| 63 |! 9202 | 698 | 100 
1900-04 | 47,248 | 3,657] 301 || 47,593 | 3,122 | 486 || 9227] 714 | 59 || 9:205 | 610 | 06 
1905-09 | 66,322 | 3,708] 370 || 56.762 | 3,129| 509 || 9,325 | 614 | 61 |' 9\308 | 518 | 84 
1910-14 | 75,155 | 4,193] 541 || 75,297 | 3,846] 816 || 9,407 | 525 | 68 | 9,416 |. 482 | 102 
1916-19 | 71,502 | 4,461] 764 || 71,550 | 4,235 | 953 || 9,319 | 581 | 100 |, 9,326 ) 552 | 122 
1920-24 | 84,834 | 5,571 | 1,463 || 84,723 | 6,428] 1,717 || 9,234 | 607 | 159 || 9;222 | 501 | 187 
1925-20 | 89,794 | 5,555 | 2,055 || 90,622 | 4,394 | 2,388 || 9,219 | 570 | 211 || 9,304 | 451 | 245 
1980-34 | 81,899 | 4,771 | 2,061 || 83,203 | 3,244 | 2,284 || 9,230 | 538 | 232 || 91377 |, 366 | 257 
1983 | 17,048 | ‘905| 451 || 17,204 | ‘648 | 457 | 9,268 | 492 | 245 || 9,390 | 352 | 249 
‘1934 | 18,710 | 1,022] 478 || 19,001 | 666] 543] 9,258 | 606 | 236 || 9,402 | 320 | 269 
1035 | 20,709| 1,073] 579|| 21,068} e644] 649] 9,261 | 480 | 259 || 9,422 | 288 | 290 
1936 | 21,148 | 1,116] 609 || 21,434 | 778] 661] 9,246| 488 | 266 || 9,871 | 340 | 280 
1037 | 21,319 | 1,154] 715 |! 21,642] 807] 739] 9,194 | 498 | 308 |! 9,333 | 348 | 319 


Since 1898 the proportion of re-marriages has usually been greater among 
men than women. During this period the proportion of widowers re- 
married has always been greater than that of widows except for the three 
years 1920-22, when the variation was probably due to the re-marriage of 
war widows. The noticeable divergence since 1925 is probably partly 
due to the operation of the provisions of the Widows Pensions Act of 
1925. 


Since 1893 the proportion of re-marriages of divorced women has always 
exceeded that of divorced men. 


In 1915 the proportion of re-marriages reached its lowest point among 
both bridegrooms and brides, but has since increased, mainly due to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was not as 
great as among bridegrooms, the increase in the divorced women among 
the former being offset by a decrease in the proportion of widows. 


Age at Marriage. 
_ The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last five years is shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
and they represent age last birthday. 


Ages of Bridegrooms. Ages of Brides. 

Year. Under 21 to 30 to 45 and Under 21 to 30: to | 45 and 
21 years. | 29 years. | 44 years. over. 21 years. | 20 years.| 44 years.| over, 

1933 y 1,333 11,677 4,357 1,032 4,890 10,713 2,303 | 493 
1934 ach 1,290 12,885 4,924 1,111 4,926 11,964 2,745 575 
1935 ote 1,261 14,499 5,350 | 1,261 5,266 13,518 2,932 ‘G45 
1936 -| 1,312 14,860 5,367 1,334 5,266 13,932 3,008 687 
B. 1,245 14,645 4,874 | 555 ||S. 5,145 13,818 2,414) 265 

1937 | W. 1 59 389 705 |W. 5 82 306 | 414 
D. x 73 449 193 ||D. 1 204 436 ‘98 


B, bachelors; 8,.8pinsters; W, widowed; D. divorced. 


_ Further details of the ages and condition of persons married each year 
are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 
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, in 19377 approximately 69 per cent. of first marriages among men and 
$2 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 30, and the 
majority of marriages of persolis over 45 yetrs of age were re-marriages of 
one or both of the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 62 per cent. among men and 66 per cent. among women. 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride 
grooms and of brides in various yeats since 1905. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 34 years, 
the males being the older. 


Average Age ot— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— 
Year. : Year, ; 
ar deaa” | Bachelors.| All Brides.|Spinsters, sr ennde [Bachelore, |All Brides.| Spinsters, 
years, | years. | years. | years. years. | years. | years. years. 
1905 | 29°1 28°2 25°0 24°4 1982 | 28:7 27:'3 261 ) 241 
1910 | 29°0 28°2 25°3 24:7 1938 | 28:8 27°35 25'1 24°2 
1915 28°7 280 255 25°0 | 1934 | 28°9 27°6 25-4 24-4 
1920 29°5 28°5 26°1 26°2 »| 1985 | 28°9 27'6 25 +4 245 
1925 29°4 28°0 25°8 24°8 1936 | 28°9 27°6 25'5 24°5 
1930 | 29:0 27°6 25'3 24:2 || 1937 29:2 27'8 25°7 24:6 


) 


The average age at marriage shows little variation from year te year, 
‘but the incidence of marriages delayed by economic depression is evident 
since 1933. : 


‘ Marriages of Minors. 


The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually 
‘In the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21' in 
1937, was 1 at 18, 4 at 14, 56 at 15, 247 at 16, 660 at 17, 1,094 at 18, 1,498 
at 19, 1,596 at 20. The corresponding numbers of bridgegrooms were 1 at 
“15, 12 at 16, 45 at 17, 172 at 18, 348 at 19, and 668 at 20. 


_ The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
‘married under the age of 21 years :— 


Proportion to A | Proportion to . 
Minors. Total Marriages. amit Total Marriages. 
-Period, Period. 
Pride- A Bride- . Brido- : Bride- . 
grooms. Brides. grooms, Brides, grooms, Brides. grooms, Brides. 
' 
h per per per per 
cent. cent. eént. | cent. 


1875-79...) 683 | 7,278 | 2-74 20-18 j920-24...] 4,712 | 19,082] 5-13 | 21-76 
1880-84...) 827 | 9,203 | 2-45 | 27-32 |/1928-29...| 7,000 | 25,508 | 7-19 | 26-19 
1885-89... . 939 | 9,623} 2-45 | 25-06 ||1930-34...) 6,830 ) 24,429 | 7-70 | 27-63 
1890-94...| 847 | 9,803 | 2-13 | 24-65 | 1982 ...| 1,404] 4,862] 8-09 | 28-00 
1895-99...| 1,197 | 10,475 | 2-75 | 24-08 || 1933 ...| 1,333) 4,890-| 7-24 | 26-58 
1900-04...| 1,669 | 11,970 | 3-26 | 23-38 |] 1934 ...] 1,200) 4,926 | 6-38 | 24-57 
1905-09...| 2,609 | 14,378 | 4-32 | 28-80 || 1985 ...| 1,261 | 5,266 | 5:50 | 23-05 
1910-14...) 3,579 | 17,821 | 4-48 | 29-31 || 1986 ...) 1,312 | 5.266 | 5-74 | 23-u2 
1915-19... 3,188 |15,718| 4-15 | 20-49 || 1987 ...] 1246 | 5,151 | 5:37 | 22-21 


— 
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Lhe proportion of minors among bridegrooms reached the lowest recorded 
figure, 1.89 per cent., in 1890,, Since then, except for the war years, there 
was a sustained though fluctuating increase up to 1981, when the propot- 
tion was 9.12 per cent. Subsequent years show a continuous decline. : 


Among brides the proportion of niinors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but has decreased continuously, with irregular: fluctua- 
tions until the low level of 20.79 per cent. was reached in 1921. .The 
proportion then increased rapidly to 30.55 per cent. in 1931, when it was 
at its highest level since 1875. Since 1931 the proportion of female minors 


has decreased to the same extent as male minors, 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 


Tn 1860 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 264.7 per 1,000 persons married, but it fell rapidly: 
to 66.7 in 1880 and 14.51 in 1900, and since 1925 has been around unity. 


The number of persons who signed in this way was only 28 in 1937 equal to. 


0.5 per 1,000 persons married in the year. 


Marriages according to Denomination, 


Of the marriages performed in New South Wales in 1987, 21,061, adiiva. 


lent to 90.83 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of religion 


licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The number con-- 
tracted before district registrars was 2,127, being 9.17 per cent. of the- 


total. 


The following table gives the number and proportion per cent. of mar- 
viages registered by the several denominations during 1937 in comparison 
with the previous ten years :— 


Denomination. sill : 2 
7 pinringes, | Peeportion ||" arringes, | rgrertpn 
Church of England ms 79,341 40-98 9,273 39-99 
Roman Catholic ...° 40,673 21-01 4,896 21-12: 
Presbyterian =... ws], «24,805 12-55 2,739 11-81 
Methodist... 0.00 a 21,846 11-28 2,635 11-37" 
Congregational... i 4,205 2:17 478 206° 
Baptist oo. kw 3,207 1-66 || 432 - 1-86 
Church of Christ... 1,001 “52 142 61 
Salvation Army ... .. 920 AT 91 +39 
Hebrew ae ae as 505 26 62 : 27 
All Other Sects. oti 2,458 1:27 313 | 1:35 
Registrar’s Offices ... oes 15,167 7°83 2,127 9-17 
. Total Marriages ... 193,628 100-00 23;188 100-00 , 


tee 
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Dwoerces. 


.-The number. of marriages dissolved annually by divorce and decree of 
nallity has increased materially during recent years, and they are now of 
considerable magnitude in relation to the number of marriages celebrated 
annually, Particulars of the duration of such marriages and number of 
issue are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts,” of this Year Book. 

‘The number of marriages dissolved in New South Wales by decrees of 
divorce made absolute or by declarations of nullity in 1937 was 1,272, being 
in the proportion of 5.5 per cent. to the number of marriages celebrated 
during the year. 


RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1937. 
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The numbers-at the side of the Graph represent rates per 1,000 of mean population, 


Live BirTus. 

The birthrate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 1888. 
Jy fell sharply from 1888 until 1903, but there was then an improvement 
until 1912. During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the decline 
jn the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birth-rate, 
with a recovery to normal in 1920, After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1927, the birth rate was at a record low figure 
in each successive year until 1934, but from then on it increased slightly, 
as a consequence of the rapidly increasing marriage rate since 1931. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of live births and 
the birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880:— 


"arldae: “V7 Nantes ot |lspet Leese ||| Garseoas.. |S eeee anne spleeasate, 
Live Births, Population.” Live Births, Population, _ 
1880-84 | 30,417 | 37°89 1920-24 | 54,921 25-20 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 1925-29 53,814 22°40 
1890-94 39,550 33-80 1930-34 46,459 18-02 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 1983 | 44,195 16-98 
1900-04 || 37,498 2699 | 1934 43,335 16°52 
1905-09 | 41,788 27°56 1935 44,676 16-89 
1910-14 | 50,190 28-79 || 1936 46,193 | 1731 
1915-19 51,331 26°64 1937 “7497 | 1T68 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population, which is of limited usefulness. 
Rates may be calculated in other ways according to the purposes for which 
they are to be used. For an accurate study of variations in the birth rate 
it is essential to consider age distribution. The births may be related to 
the number of women of child-bearing ages as a whole, or the number of 
children born to mothers at individual ages may be related to the number 
of women living at corresponding ages. Unfortunately these metheds ean 
be followed with exactitude only at census dates, since at any other time 
it is very difficult to make a reliable estimate of the number living at 
various ages, on account of migration and other influences. 


The birth-rates per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years (irrespective of conjugal condition), have been 
calculated for the census years up to 1933, and are shown in the following 
table od : 


: Dec: r 
A ram 1801. | 1901. | 1911. 1921. | 1933." - cent. in rate 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 32°72 29°73 158. 
20-24 170-90 134°65 141-45 | 146-57 | 106-05 37:9 | 
25-29 247-48 177-95 187°35| 16299 | 119-68 516 
30-34 23881 168-42 161:20 |  140+18 94:39 60°5 
35-89 196-15 13660 12227 | 101°71 59-23 69'8 
40-44 96°61 70°79 54°51 43°78 24-04 Bl 
15-44 161°74 117°46 11850 | 109-84 72°57 551, 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that there has been a decline of ° 


55.1 per cent. in the birthrate since 1891 and that the decline has 
been general in all age-groups. I+ was more marked at the later than 
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at the earlier ages, and became increasingly pronounced as age advanced. 

The contrast in experience in regard to the first and last quinqueunia - 
of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly striking. Whereas the 
birth-rate for women in the last quinquennium of child bearing years in 

1891 was 174 per cent. greater than the rate for those in: the first quin- 
quenniuim of child bearing years, the corresponding proportion in 1921 was 
only 34 per cent. greater, and in 1933 it was 19 per cent. lower. The rate 

in age-group 20-24 showed a persistent improvement from 1901 to 1921, but 

in 1938 dropped to the lowest level yet recorded. 


An outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward trend of the birthrate gathered momentum during the last 
intercensal period, so that the relative decline during this period of twelve 
years—1921 to 1938—was greater than the decline during the previous 
thirty years—1891 to 1921. This was most marked in the group 2) to 
24 years, the fall being 27.6 per cent. between 1921 and 1933 and 14.2 
per cent. between 1891 and 1921. ‘Ihe relative decline in each group is 
shown below :— 


Decrease oe enh in Birth 


| 
oon 
Age Group, ar == 

eee 1891 to 1921, 1921 to 1933, 
Years. 
15-19... sea ees aie ase _ 73 9:9 
20-24 ,., fe ies ae as ane 14-2 27:6 
25-29 ,.. aoe ae ete aes i 31:3 29°6 
30-34... vee eae vee sie des 41:3 32:7 
35-39... Aa es Bee ise aes 48-1 41:8 
40-44 .,, as vr see aes wis 54:7 45-1 
15-44... th ae6 ods dae sts 32-1 33-9 


The crude birth-rate for New South Wales was 34.5 per cent. lower in 
1933 than in 1921. The rate, caleulated on the basis of the number of 
women of reproductive age, was 33.9 per cent. lower. 


The crude birth-rates per 1,000 of the population of each State, of the 
Commonwealth and of New Zealand in the last six years are given in the 
following table:— 


State, 1932. 1933, | 1934, | 1935. 1936, 1937. 
New South Wales ... 17:41 16°99 16°52 16°89 17:31 17-63 
Victoria cvs wee 15:19 15°60 15:20 15°16 15°63 16:02 
Queensland ... ats 18°56 18°14 18:17 18°31 19°17 19°36 
South Australia... 14:74 15°32 14°50 14:14 15°17 15°25 
Western Australia ... 18°31 17-95 17°66 18°23 18°84 18°95 
Tasmania... oi 19°78 19°93 19-51 19°41 19°84 20°69 
Conmmonwealth oe 16°86 16°78 16°39 16°55 1713 17°43 
New Zealand ase 17:09 16°59 16°47 16°13 16°64 17°29 
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Live Births to Mothers at Individual Ages. 


The number of live births to married and unmarried mothers .in age 
groups during 1937 is shown in the following table. These figures should 
be distingujshed from the number of confinements shown on page 354. The 
summary accompanying the latter gives the relationship between the two 
sets of figures :— 


: ‘ot Tiva Ri Eix-nuptial t { 
_ Nuptial Live Births. Live Births. | All Live Births, 
Age Group. 
Males, |Females.| Total. | M. r, Total. | Males. | Females.) Total. ' 
.. Years, | 
Under 15 oe 3 1 4 7 5 12 10 6 16 
10... -«| 1,808 | 1,298 | 2,606 | 282] 307 589 | 1,680] 1,605 | 3,285 
20-24 |, see ale 6,509 6,826 | 12,825 412 334 746 6,921 6,660 } 13,581 
25-29 oe Bite ‘Site 7,042 6,755 | 13,797 179 160 339 7,221 6,915'| 14,136 
30-34 aio ee vie 4,482 4,353 8,835 109 101 210 4,501 4,454 9,045 
35-39, oa a 2,672 | - 2,573 5,246 82 go 142 2,754 2,633 5,387 
40-44, one ang 928 897 1,825 25 26 51 953 923 1,876 
45-49, we ins 77 76 153 6 10 15 82 86 168 
50 and over... ee vis 1 Ts) . x wis ie te "1 1 
Not stated vag tH a? ia sie ‘ig / 2 2 ae 2 2 
Total «| 23,111 | 22,280 |. 45,891 | 1,101 | 1,005 2,106 | 24,212 | 28,285 | 47,497 


Similar information for single ages will be found in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


Birth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


Data for distinguishing the births in the metropolis from those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis beyond ist January, 1997, 
because the births since that date have been allocated according to the 
usual address of the mother and not according to the district in which the 
birth occurred as formerly. The municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, 
Granville, Lidcombe and Parramatta were added to the metropolitan area 
in 1929, and the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and 
the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd were added in 1933. . For the 
purpose of comparison in the following table the metropolitan figures for 
years prior to 1933 have been. adjusted to the present boundaries :— -° 


Nunuher of Live Births. Live Births per 1,000 of Population, 

Year, 

nara | Paper | ey Ea | atonal | gan 

"1997 22,661 30,997 53,858 20°19 24:37 22-40 
1928 . 23,580 31,220 54,800 20°33 24°01 22:27 
.1929 . 22,606 30,066 52,672 ., 19°88 22°01 21°04 
1930 22,201 29,935 52,136 18°51 22°46 20°59 
1931 19,293 28,431 » 47,724 15-92 21:15 18°67 
1932 17,774 27,131 44,905 - 14°52 20°01 17421. 
1938 17,083 27,112 , 44,195 13°83 19°84 16°98 
1934 16,538 26,797 43,335 13:30 19°41 16°52. 
1935. 16,907 27,769 44,676 13°52 19°91 16°89. 
1936 17,759 28,434 46,193 141] 20°18 ° 17°31 
1937 18,158 29,339 47,497 © 14°28 20°62 17°63: 


= = rr re el, 
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The age and sex constitution. of the metropolitan population ig consider- 
ably different from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of crude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve. That, on a compar- 
able basis, the birth rate in the remainder of the State is higher than in the 
metropolis is indicated by the rates per 1,000 of atl women aged 15-44. In 
1933 this rate was 54.66 in the metropolis and 92.19 in the remainder of the 
State. These figures, however, are not strictly comparable as the proportion 
of married women of child-bearing age is greater in the remainder of the 
State than in the metropolis. In 1921 these proportions. were 57 per cent. 
and 51 per cent. respectively, but data are not yet available from the 1933 
census to determine the present position. 


The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 47,497 children born during 1937 (exclusive of those still-born), 
24,212 were males and 23,285 were females, the proportion being’ 104.0- 
males to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female 
births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference 
has sometimes been very small. 

The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1880 :— 


Nuptial 


oe Nuptial / _Ex-Nuptial All Live 7 Y VWix-Nuptial All Live 
Yours | iris, | pirths, | Births. | Years | irene, | Births, | Births, 

1880-84 164°9 103°9 104'8 1920-24 104°6 107°3 104°8 
1885-89 105'4 98°8 105'1 1925-29 105°6 106'5 105'7 
1890-94 105°7 105 ‘4 105°7 1930-34 105'5 103°1 1054 
1895-99 105:0 105°4 105°1 19388 107° 98°3 1066 
1900-04 104°3 |: 102°8 104°2 1934 1040 105°9 1041 
1905-09 105-0 104'9 105'0 1935 102°9 108°8 104.1 
1910-14 |. 105-2 105-0 105°2 |} +1936 105°2 102°7 105°1 
1915-19 ‘105°3 104'0 105°2 1937 103°7 109°6 104:0 


Hxu-Nuptial Live Births. 
The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1937 was 2,106, equal to 4.43 per 
ceut. of the total live births and 0.78 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial births in New South Wales since 1900 is given below :— 


poion, Sagal RP SENBE| ena, [Beanpot 

inthe, | Ne opulation, irths, | ,tye | Population, 
1900-04 «| 2,596 6:92 1:87 |11980-34 ...| 2,348 5-05 91 
1905-09 ..., 2,915 6:98 1-92 1933 we| 2,283 5:05 86 
1910-14 ...| | 2,872 5°72 1:65 1934 «| 2,069 477 “79 
I915=19 °...| 2,581 5:03 1:34 1935 wf 2,028 4:58 “76 
1920-24 ...| 2,657 4:89 1:23 1936 «| 2,094 4:53 “78 
1925-29 ,..| 2,725 | 5-06 113 || 1937 ..., 2,106 | 443 | +78 


Over the whole State the proportion of ex-nuptial to total live births has 
declined in a marked degree since 1905. It rose gradually to 7.87 per 
cent, in. 1905, after which a rapid decline occurred to 4.80 per cent. in 
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1916. The ratio rose again during the years 1917 to 1919, when the number 
of legitimate births declined, and it fell to 4.88 per cent. in 1920. In sub- 
sequent years, to 1930 the ratio was fairly constant, but a rise to 5.34 per 
cent. in 1931 was followed by a continuous decline. 

The most accurate test as to the extent of ex-nuptial births is obtained by 
relating the total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, but it indicates that, though the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890, it declined considerably in the next 
thirty years, the proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmarried 
women aged 15 to 44, having fallen from 18.41 in 1891 to 16.10 in 1901, 14.18 
in 1911, 12.49 in 1921, and 8.20 in 1988, a decrease of 0b Pek cent, since 
1891. 


First Live Births. 


A record has been kept of the number of first live births’ in each year 
commencing from 1898. By first live birth is meant the first child born 
alive to a mother since her marriage and includes only the first born of 
twins and triplets. The figures are restricted to births to married mothers 
as no details are shown as to other issue of the mother in registrations of 
ex-nuptial births. 

The difference between the first births and the total nuptial births 
represents the number of births to married mothers with previous issue 
born living, but details as to the number of such previous issue are avail- 
able only for the years 1894 to 1907. 

In the following table are shown details of the first live births related to 
the total nuptial births in quinquennial periods since 1895 :-— - 


Nuptial Live Births. 

POnnis. 
Period. To Mothers | ‘To Mothers Births 

with no with Previous Total. to Total. 

Previous Issue. Issue. 

per cent, 
1895-99 .,, 34,793 137,876 172,669 20:2 
1900-04... 40,956 133,551 174,507 23:5 
1905-09 .., 48,856 145,508 194,364 25-1 
1910-14 .,. 65,413 171,176 236,589 27:6 
1915-19 ... 62,990 180,762 243,752 25:8 
1920-24 .., 74,022 184,296 258,318 28-7 
1925-29 .., 75,531 179,916 255,447 29-6 
1930-34 ... 67,874 152,681 220,555 30:8 
1933 va 13,095 28,867 41,962 31-2 
1934 tae 13,335 27,931 41,266 32:3 
1935 ‘les 14,761 27,892 42,653 34-6 
1986 ae 16,057 28,042 44,099 36-4, 
1937 wee 16,421 28,970 45,391 36:2 


There has been a consistent rise in the proportion of first births, 
but, as the indications are that the proportion of first births to recent 
marriages began to fall only in the last decade, this may be conversely 
stated as a much greater decline in births after the first than in first 
births. Evidence of this trend is also seen in the table of birth rates in 
age groups which is shown on page 347. This showed that between 1891 
and 1933 the decrease in birth rates in quinquennial age groups became 
progressively greater as age advanced; the lower ages at which first 
births are most frequent showing a decline which was relatively small to 
that at higher ages. 
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Details of the interval between marriage and first live birth in relation 
to the age of the mother are published in the “Statistical Register.” A 
suminary for 1937 is as follows:— 


Age of Mother—Years. 

Interval. | ; 45 
Under | 15/19 | 20-24 | 25-20 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | and | Total. 

15. over. 
Under 1 month shal ates 59 50; 22 8 2 4 145 
1-2 months... ae 1 68 73 22 6! 1 4 1 176 
2-3 ‘5 ars eee|t| Seas 106 | 105 24 10 3 1 249 
3-4 ” ae a 1| 148) 177 41 15 5 Led aie 388 
4-5 » eee sel ane 210 | 248 66 15 6 3 1 549 
5-6 = eat eit 1 | 293] 423 | 118 29 5 2 871 
6-7 ”» aD hes 1) 423) 684) 155 39 13 1 1,266 
1-8 - vee aS a 266 | 549! 153 37 8 3 1,016 
8-9 - sks call aaa 82) 326] 141 46 8 2 605 
9-10 ,, a 333) 95 | 571) 312) 100 24 4 1,106 
10-11 _ ,, ae sae Sons 86 | 488) 289 78 2 2 916 
11-12 _,, a ava). cent 64 | 392) 250 59 17 1 783 
1-2 years in sid. “sae 258 | 2,020 |1,586 | 467 | ld4 24} 4,499. 
2-3, ee al pact 21 | 601 | 799 | 277 71 13 | 1 | 1,783 
3-4, site seal) ne 6) 201 | 429; 191 37 5 1 870 
4-5 ,, : wae cots 1 49 | 214 | 123 32 6 425 
5 years and over dell. da¥e ies 31) 274 | 293 | 187 38 | 1 774 
! 
4 | 2,186 | 6,888 |4,896 /1,780 | 539} 114 5 | 16,421 


STILLBIRTHS. 


The number of stillbirths registered in the State in 1937 was 1,452. 
Of these 846 were males and 606 females, the masculinity (140 males to 
100 females) being considerably higher than amongst the live births (104 
males to 100 females). 

Amongst ex-nuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is usually higher 
than amongst the nuptial births, but in 1987 the position was reversed, the 
respective proportions being 29.05 and 29.69 stillbirths to 1,000 of all births 
Clive and still). 

Of the total stillbirths 590 were in the metropolis saa 862 in the re- 
mainder of the State the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still} 
being 31.47 in the former and 28.54 in the latter. 

Details of the stillbirths registered since the sakephion of compulsory 
registration on the 1st April, 1935, were as follow:— 


Rate per 1,000 of All 


Number of Stillbirths. Births (Live and still). Proportion| Male 


ve of 4H il cero 
xT 1,00 
Year Nuptial. Ex-nuptial. | , to Total, Perle. 
: 7 Nae eons Still- Still- 
Total. | Nuptialjnuptial., Total. births. births. 
Males. |Females| Males. Females 


} 


Per cent. 
1935 (April to] 532 | 464) 38 28 | 1,062 | 29:84 | 40-99 | 30-35 |. 6-21 1,159 
December). 


1936 we oe 776 | 560 | 44] 89 11,419 | 29:40 | 38-13 | 29-80 5:85 1,369 
1937... ...| 818 | 571 | 28 35 | 1,452 | 29°69 | 29°05 | 29-66 4:34 1,396 
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Prior to the date upon which compulsory registration was introduced the 
only information available in respect of stillbirths was the notification of 
such by midwives registered under the Nurses Registration Act. Thede 
numbered 819 in 1932, 921 in 1983, 847 in 1934, 889 in 1935, 898 in 19386, 
and 885 in 1937, but as notifications are made only by registered midwives 


in private practice it is evident that these figures are of little value for 


statistical purposes, ‘ 


PruuraL BirtHs, 


Prior to 1935 cases of plural births with one child only born alive were 
often recorded as single births. With the introduction of compulsory 
registration of stillbirths, as from 1st April, 1935, all cases of plural 
births are recorded, the consequent increase in the number of cases being 
reflected in the statement that whereas in 1934 only 15 cases of twins with 
one child stillborn were recorded there were 55 such cases in 19385 and 50 
in 1936. 


During the year 1987 there were 589 cases of plural births. They con- 
sisted of 536 cases of twius; and 8 cases of triplets. The live children 
born as twins numbered 1,006 (511 males and 495 females), whilst 66 were 
still born, and the live children born as triplets numbered 8 (2 males and 
6 females), while 1 was stillborn. 


Of the plural births shown above 17 cases of twins were ex-nuptial. 
The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 


in New South Wales during the year 1937, distinguishing nuptial and 
ex-nuptial :— 


Twins. Triplets. 

Both One Born Both All. One 
Born Living, One} —_Still- Total. Born Still- Total. 

Living, Stillborn. born, Living, born. 
Nuptial ioe 464 46 9 519 2 1 3 
Ex-nuptial .., 15 2 a 7 oe ene one 

ioe 

Total | 479 | 48 9 536 2 1 3 


The number of cases of plural births recorded in 1937 represented 11.13 
cases per 1,000 confinements, while the number of children born at plural 
births was 2.21 per cent. of all births (both live and still), 


It is not possible to make a comparison with more than one year on a 
similar basis; but excluding the cases of plural births in which all the 
children were stillborn there were 5,042 cases of twins, 48 cases of triplets 
and 1 case of quadruplets in the 10 years 1928-1937. In this period the 
number of confinements (excluding stillbirths) was 473,246, hence the rates 
per 100,000 confinements were 1,065 cases of twins and 9 cases of triplets. 
Otherwise stated there were 11 cases of plural births in every 1,000 
confinemenuts. 


The last case of quadruplets occurred in 1930, previous cases being in 
1918, 1897, 1895, 1893, 1888 and 1877, 
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SuMarary or Live Birtus AND STILLBIRTHS. 


‘The following table for the year 1987 shows the number of confinements, 
live births, still births and plural births:— 


Confinements. Children. 
Class of Birth. = Born Living. Stillborn. All Births, 
Married ied —————— SSS So 
Mothers. Mothers Ex- Ex- Ex- 
‘| Nuptial. nuptial, Nuptial, nuptial. Nuptial. nuptial. Total. 
Single Births _...| 45,733 | 2,135 | 44,409 | 2,074 | 1,324 61 | 45,733 | 2,135 | 47,868 
Twins— ; 
Both Living ...) 464 15 928 30 iss ro 928 30 958 
One living, one 46 2 46 2 46 2 92 4 96. 
stillborn. 
Both still born 9} oo... iB, a 18 ia 18!) Sa6 18 
974 32 64 2} 1,038 34 1,072 
Triplets— 
Adl living was 2 ae 6] ow. _ iv 6] ow. 6 
One stillborn ...| | 1 sie DQ ees a ee Bo) wie 3 
Two stillborn ... ses ate Aor ees rh ies ar ive as 
Allstillborn ...})... eas aes Se as ae fe ae aus 
8 ee 1 hes 9 er 9: 
; 46,255 | 2,152 | 45,391 | 2,106 |1,389 63 | 46,780 | 2,169 sua 
Total 
48,407 47,497 1,452 Sie yeas 48,949: 
i 


The number of confinements to married and unmarried mothers in 
age groups in 1937 is shown below. Detailed figures will be found in the 
Statistical Register :— 


Number of Confilnements. 
Age Group. 
ear Morea | Uymaried | total 
Years— 

~ Under 15 ... ad nat 4 12 16 
15-19 ne wa aie 2,744 598 3,342 
-. », 20-24 see’ He iy 13,009 756 13,765 
25-29 ate tee ies 14,046 344 14,390 
30-34 ihe ies ies 8,962 208 9,170 
35-39 aT ie ta 5,406 148 5,554 
4044 a aaa ie 1,905 60 1,965 
45-49 ee ae 169 16 185 
50 and over. att ae 1 ses 1 
Not stated ata aie 9 10 19 
Total .., er 46,255 2,152 48,407 


THe Leerrmtarion Act, 1902. 
In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
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existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with ;the pro- 
.visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1987 was 18,722. The number 
in each year of the last ten years is shown in the following table:— 


Year | Registrations, Year. Registrations, 
1902-1927 | 8,959 1934 478 
1928 668 1935 507 
1929 496 1936 395 
1930 385 1937 463 
1931 472 
1932 443 1902-1937 13,722 
1933 456 


NaturaL INCREASE. 


The figures given in this section are intended to show only the rate at 
which the population of the State has increased by the excess of births 
over deaths. When used for other purposes consideration should be given 
to the effect upon the birth and death rates of the changing age distribution 
of the population. During 19387 the natural increase was equal to 8.27 
per 1,000 of the population. 


The following table shows the natural increase of population since 
1880 :—. 


trues tpniviia Over Desthes Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population. 
Year. 
Males. Females. Total. Births. Deaths. evar 
1880-84 ,.. oes 41,405 48,627 90,032 37:89 15:46 22:43 
1885-89 ... ase 52,187 59,675 111,862 36-85 14:49 22:36 
1890-94 ... tue 57,233 64,413 121,646 33°80 13-01 20-79 | 
1895-99 ... se 49,885 57,746 107,631 28-68 12:01 - 16:67 
1900-04 ... see 49,695 58,152 107,847 26:99 11-47 15:52 
1905-09 ... tee 61,652 68,993 130,645 27-56 10:33 17-23 
1910-14 ... oar 75,648 84,539 160,187 28°79 10-41 18:38 
1915-19 ... ane 71,992 82,005 153,997 26-64 10-66 15:98 
1920-24 ... ter 80,484 89,075 169,559 25:20 9:47 15:73 
1925-29 ... ase 73,812 82,169 155,981 22:40 9-42 12-98 
1980-34 ... et 57,160 65,446 122,606 18-02 8-51 9:51 
1983... ve 10,072 11,801 21,873 16-98 8-58 8-40 
1984... Sse 8,931 10,930 19,861 16-52 8-95 757 
19386... on 8,899 11,230 20,129 16:89 9-28 761 
19386... oer 10,051 11,766 21,817 17°31 9-14 8-17 
1937 4. saa 9,865 12,397 22,262 17-63 9:36 8:27 


The general decline in the rate of natural increase since 1890 is due to 
a more rapid decline in the birth vate. than in the death rate. The decrease 
in the birth rate ceased between 1908 and 1917 and this reflected in the rate 
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of natural inereasc for that period. In 1919 deaths were increased by the 
influenza epidemic, but from then until 1922 there was a high post-war birth 
vate. After 1922 the birth rate declined rapidly; the death rate being 
relatively steady around 9 per 1,000 of population, whilst the birth rate 
continued to fall until 1934. Despite the slight improvement in the last 
three yenrs the rate of natural increase in the quingquennium 1938-37 was 
the lowest on record. 


Although the number of males born is more numerous than that of 
fomales, the increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is 
greatly in favour of the latter, since there is a disproportionately large 
number of deaths among males. During the ten years which closed with 
1937, the number of females added to the population in excess of births 
over deaths exceeded the males by 17,997, or 16 per cent, 


The respective increases from natural and migratory causes are shown in 
chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


Analyses of the natural and migratory inereases in the population of the 
State since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1911 are 
shown on pages 309 and 316 of this Year Book. 


In the twelve years up to 1934, despite slight fluctuations, there was a 
considerable decline in the rates of natural increase in all the Australian 
States, followed by an almost general rise in subsequent years. In New 
Zealand the rate has declined up to 19386. The table below shows the rates 
per 1,000 of population since 1932. 


State. 1932, 1933, | 1934, | 1925. 1936. 1987, 
New South Wales... 918 S41 7°57 7°61 8:17 8:27 
Victoria ... ane 5:89 6:00 6.01 5°13 5°47 5:99 
Queensland oak 10-21 9°30 9°59 9°15 10°'39 10:26 
South Australia ... 6'16 6°88 5°24 5°31 5°87 6°34 
Western Australia 9°76 9°31 8°43 8°98 9°44 10:00 
Tasmania ee 10°88 10°33 9°27 9°16 9°50 11°18 
Commonwealth ,.. 8°23 7°88 7:07 7°09 7°70 7:99 
New Zealand sie 9°07 8°61 7°99 791 7°89 8°21 
DEATHS. 


Although for purposes of record stillbirths are registered as deaths as 
well as births, they are excluded from all death tables, both in this Year 
Book and in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


The deaths (excluding stillbirths) during 1937 numbered 25,235, equal 
to a rate of 9.86 per 1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 14,847 
were males and 10,888 females, the rate for the former being 10.54 and 
for the latter 8.17 per 1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average 
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annual number of deaths from 1880, with the rate per 1,000 of population, 
in quinguennial periods, was as follows:— 


Average Annpal Number of Deaths, | Death-rate per 1,000 of | Proportion 

(excluding Stillbirths.) | Population. per cent. 

Period, 7 of Male to 

Males, | Females. Total. | Males. | Females. Total. vows 
hi 

1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 | 16-55 | W-}4 15°46 Wy 
1885-89 8,561 6,053 | 14,504 | 15°43 | 13°36: 14-49 V5 
1890-94 8,877 6.344 0) 15,221 I 14:06 11°77 13°01 J19 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 15,516 | 1371 10°77 1201 122 
1900-04 9,195 6,735 15,928 32°65 O17 11:47 124 
1905-09 9,076 6,AS3 15,659 1152 9°04 10°33 17 
1910-14 10,598 vin itt) ; 18,1538 V5o 9-7] 10°41 127 
1915-19 11,919 8,613 20,632 12°20 9°07 10°66 125 
1920-24 11,696 8,713 20,409 10°64 8°25 M47 j29 
1925-29 12,286 9,722 | 22418 | 1052 8:27 9°42 127 
- 1930-34 12,410 9,428 21,9388 |) - 948 7°50 8°51 126 
1933 12,727 9.695 | 22.322 | 9°65 748 8°58 129 
1934 13,173 10,301 23,474 991 79% 8:95 124 
1935 13,891 10,656 24,547 | 11°37 8-16 9:28 © 127 
19386 13,618 10,758 24,376 | 10°10 8°16 14 J2+ 
(937 14,347 10 883 25,235 | 10-54 8:17 9°36 129 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males, As shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1880-84 was 75 per cent. higher than that experienced 
during the five years 1932-36. Many causes are responsible for this improve- 
ment, such as the enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, 
and the better education of the people. The remarkable effect of these 
factors on the death-rates of tho population in the early years of lite is 
deait with later ir connection with deaths o% children under 1 year and 
under 5 years. 


A table of the death-rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and in New Zealand from 1932 to 1937 is shown below: 


State, 1932, | 1933, | 1934, | 1935. 1936, 1937, 
New South Wales... 8°28 8°58 8:95 9:28 9:14 9:36 
Victoria... 5 ow. 9°29 9°59 10°19 10:03 10°16 10:03 
Queensland 8:35 8-84 8°57 9°16 8°78 9:10 
South Australia 8°58 8-44 9:26 8°83 9°30 891 
Western Australia 8:54 8°64 9:23 9°26 9°40 8°95 
Tasmania 8:90 9°60 10°23 10°25 10°34 9°51 
Commonwealth 8°63 8:92 9°32 9°46 9°43 9°44 
New Zealand 8:02 7°98 8:48 8-22 8°75 9:08 


This comparison represents the respective crude death-rates of the States . 
enumerated, but the rates should be used with caution in so far as differ. 
ences in the age and sex constitution of the individual populations have 
not been taken into account, therefore the rates are not strictly comparable 
with each other as showing the true incidence of mortality in the various ° 
States, : ; ; : 
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Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. ‘The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death-rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death-rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
compared each year had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The 
standard used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part II, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
4917, 


The index of mortality so calculated for each of the Australian States 
and New Zealand is shown below :— 


State. 1982, 1933. 19384. 1935. 1986, 19374 
New South Wales 9°55 9°75 8:96 9:18 - 912 9:30 
Victoria... ins 9°72 1002 9°30 9°08 9°23 9:02 
Queensland 9°31 10'28 8°84 9°39 9-02 9°32 
South Australia 8:79 8°76 8:39 797 - 8°36 8:02 
Weatern Australia.. 11:15 11°04 9-45 9°47 9°62 9°25 
Tasmania .., a 9°88 10:39 9°43 9°54 9°60 8:77 
Commonwealth ... 9°54 9°86 9:04 9°10 9°12 9°09 
New Zealand sea 7°87 773 8°LU0 771 801 8:03 


It is necessary to emphasise that the above rates are hypothetical and 
are serviceable only tor purposes of comparison inter se and with death- 
rates of other countries calculated on the same basis. The age and sex 
distribution in the standard population is supposititious, being based on an 
sgelomeration of European populations. 


Death-rates—Age and Sex. 


The remarks already made regarding the limitations in the use of crude 
birth-rates apply also to the conclusions to be drawn from tables of crude 
death-rates published above. The age and sex distribution of a population 
are most important factors to be considered in comparing death-rates 
between different States or in the same State over a period of years, Thig 
becomes evident in respect to New South Wales if the relative changes 
in the specific death rates in the various age groups over a period of fifty 
years, as shown on the next page, are studied in conjunction with the 
changing age distribution as shown on page 326, 


The variation in the proportion of persons in the various age groups 
will have a considerable bearing on the crude death-rate of the whole 
population. 


Again the death-rate of males is much higher than that of females. Con- 
sequently the increase in the proportion of females as shown on page 323 
will be reflected in a corresponding decrease in the general rate. 
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In the following table death-rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age-groups during the triennial periods around each census since 1881. 


Death Rate por 1,000 Living—AH Causes, Reduction 
Age Group (Years), 1380.82 to 
1880-82, | 1890-92. | 1900-02. | 1910-12, | 1920-22. / 1932-34, | 1992-34, 
Males 
0-4... aie ee| 47:45 38°70 33-88 24-69 21-49 12-52 74 
5-9... safe Ree 3:13 3-51 2:16 2:05 1:85 1-41 55 
10-14 .., its oe 2°45 2-21 2:01 1:70 1:58 1-23 50 
15-19 .., ee tex 3°85 3:33 3:43 2:43 2:17 1-68 56 
20-24 ... ay is 5:79 4:74 4-71 3°32 2:70 2:28 61 
25-34 .., iG ive 7:64 6:50 5-56 4:31 3°75 2:49 67 
35-44 ... Ae wef 12-25 9-92 8-77 6:98 6:02 4.56 63 
45-54... 64, «| 18-99 16-23 14:56 12-45 10-86 9-56 50 
55-64 ... tae vee| 85°50 29-76 27-59 25-13 23:04 21.31 40 
65-74 ... da wee] 67-23 61:89 60:13 55:69 51-61 49.26 2 
75 and over .,. .../ 162-71 | 146-35 | 149-50 | 144-47 | 142:99 | 128.48 21 
AllAges ... we 16°72 14:24 12-90 11:59 10°72 9-60 43 
Rate in 1880-82 =: 
100... «| 100 85 717 69 64 57 wee 
Females, 
0-4... we wee] 42:19 33-45 30:37 20-71 16-94 10.06 76 
5-9... ive ate 2:77 3°26 1-99 1-76 1:64 1.18 57 
10-14 .., ee noe 2-22 1:75 1-69 1:37 1-20 83 63 | 
15-19 ... vee wae 3°56 3:03 2:49 1-92 1-61 1:34 62 
20-24 ... he as 5:31 414 3:82 3-17 2:43 2:03 | . 62 
25-34 .., we sing 7-90 6:07 5-44 4:21 3°65 2°64 67 
35-44 .., ass «| 11-10 8-86 7-53 5-96 4:88 3:99 64 
45-54 .., oe «| 15-09 11-86 10:36 9-06 7:90 7.03 53 
56-64 .., ite w| 26°83 22:56 20:02 17:60 15:73 14.21 47 
65-74 ... is we] 56°95 52-69 46:18 44-46 39-11 36.45 36 
765 and over ... .| 188-58 | 142-28 | 134-48 | 125-29 | 124-53 | 107.40 22 
AllAges .., we] 14:07 11:82 10:23 9:09 8-23 157 46 
' Rate in 1880-82 = 
100.—. «| 100 84 73 65 58 54 
Persons, 
0-4... _ w| 44:86 36:12 32°15 22:74 19:26 11.31 75 
6-9... fx fo8 2:95 3:39 2-08 1-91 1:75 1:30 56 
10-14 ... was iG 2-33 1:98 1:85 1:54 139 | 1:08 58 
16-19 ... he fis 3°70 3:18 2-96 2:18 1:90 1:51 59 
20-24 .., re see 5:67 4-45 4:26 3:24 2:56 2:16 61 
25-34 ... ia ae 7°75 6:32 5:50 4-26 3°70 2:56 67 
35-44 ... oes ee} 11:79 9-49 8-23 6:50 5:47 4:27 63 
45-54 .,, wis weal 1754 14-48 12:79 10-97 9-46 8-33 52 
55-64 ... vie w| 32°07 26:98 24:34 21:84 19-71 17-81 44 
65-74 ... iss a] 63°37 68:07 54:43 50°61 46-81 43:02 32 
75 and over ... we{ 15409 | 144-72 | 142-78 | 135:86 | 133-86 | 117-72 24 
AllAges ... ee| 15:52 13:13 11:63 10:40 9:50 8-60 45 
Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... »-+| 100 85 75 67 61 565 ‘ede 


Thero was a steady reduction in the death-rates throughout the period, 
the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the group 
25 to 84 years. The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 
than the rates for males in every ago group up to 75 years, except at ages 
25 to 34 years, It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 10 to 14 years 
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was 63 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent. amongst males, 
the difference in rate of reduction amongst males aud females being greatest 
in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved condi- 
tions naturally had less effect. 


' The ages at which death-rates are most favourable are between 10 and 
14 years; and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally con- 
siderably below the average. 


Expectation of Life. 


The effect of the improvement in death-rates in increasing the duration 
of life in Australia is indicated in the following statement, which shows 
the average expectation of life at specified ages according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
around the censuses of 1921 and 1933. 


Males. Temales. 
Age. 


‘| 1801— 1891- 
1881-90, 1900. 1901-10. | 1920-22, | 1982-84, || 1881-90. $000, 1901-10. | 1920-22, |1982-34. 


Years. | Years.| Years, | Years. Years. || Years. | Years.! Years. | Years, | Years. 
0 | 47-20 | 51-08 | 55-20 | 59:15 | 63-48 || 50-84 | 54:76 58-84 | 63-31 | 67:14 
10 | 48-86 | 51-43 | 53-53 | 56-01 | 58:01 || 51-95 | 54-46 56-39 59:20 | 61-02 
20 | 40-58 | 42-81] 44:74 | 46-09 |; 48:81 }| 43-43 | 45-72 47-52, 50-03 | 51:67 
30 | 33-64 | 35-11 | 36:52 33-44 39°90 || 36-13 | 37-86 39:33 41-48 | 42:77 
40 | 26:50 | 27-65 | 28-56 | 30:05 | 31-11 | 29-08 | 30-49 31:47 33:14 | 34:04 
50 | 19-74 | 20:45) 21-16 | 22-20 | 22°83 || 22-06 | 22-93 23-69 | 24-90 | 25°58 
60 |: 13-77 | 13-99 | 14-85 | 15-08 | 15:57 | 15:39 | 15-86 16:20 L717 | 17°74 


70 8-82) 890] 8-67 9-26 9:59 9-70 | 9-89 9-96 10-41 | 10-97 
80 5-11 | 6-00) 4-96 5-00 5:22 5:27 | 5-49 5-73 5-61 6-0 
90 2-91 | 2:91) 2-64 2-60 2°98 2:98 | 3-07 2:99 2:91 3°05 
100 132 1:29 118 117 1:10 137 | 1-23 1-24 1-24] 1-02 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 

A summary of the annual deaths and death rates in the metropolis and 
in the remainder of the State during the last ten years is shown below. 
Data for comparison with earlier years are not available owing to a change 
in the method of classification introduced at the beginning of the year 1927 
by which the deaths are grouped according to the usual residence of the 
deceased persons, whereas they were allocated formerly to the district in 
which death occurred. The area included in the metropolis was extended in 
January, 1929, by the addition of the municipalities of Auburn, Banks- 
town, Granville, Lidcombe and Parramatta, and in January, 1988, by the 
addition of the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and 
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the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd, and for the purposes of the 
comparison shown below the metropolitan figures for years prior to 1933 
have been adjusted to the present boundaries. 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State. New South Wales. 
Year. Number of Number of Number of 
Desens Pee : eae per 1,000 (anna caer ‘000 
or aaa yar ex Di; page 
Chubirehe,) | Living. | Aisi.) | biving. | “Stitbicehe.) | Living. 
| 
1927 11,756 | 10°33 11,014 8°66 22,770 9°47 
1928 11,611 10°01 11,083 8°52 (22,694 9:22 
1929 12,585 No ]2,030 8°81 24,615 9°83 
1930 10,976 915 10,276 77) 21,252 8°39 
1931 11,020 9:09 10,264 163 21,284 $:33 
1932 10,981 8:97 10,5748 7°66 21,357 8:28 
1933 11,580 937 10,742 7°86 22,322 8:58 
1984 11,847 9°53 11,627 8-42 23.474 8:95 
19385 12,552 10-04 11,995 8°60 24,547 9:28 
1936 12,485 | 9 88 11,941 8°48 24,376 914 
1937 13,168 10°36 12,067 8-45 25,235 9°36 
] 


The death rate appears to be higher in the metropolis than in the 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each sex and in the age composition of the populations 
of these divisions. 


Tuc Mortauiry or INFAnts. 
Deaths of Children under 1 Year of Age (excluding Stillbirths). 
During the year 1937 the children who died before completing the first 


year of hfe (excluding stillbirths) numbered 1,932 equivalent to a rate of 
40.68 per 1,000 live births. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1937. 
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The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1987 being 44.6 and 36.5 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for - 
each sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since the 
year 1880. 


Males. Females, . Total. 

Period, -| Annual ' Annual u ‘ 
Average erin Average Bate uer rere Rete per 

under ?, | Dive Births, | Deaths | tive Rirths.) Deaths | rive’ Births. 

1880-84 : 1,992 127-9 1,671 112-5 3,663 ‘120-4 
1885-89 2,405 127-2 2,019 112-3 4,424 120-0 
1890-94 2,413 118-7 1,966 1023 '. 4,379 110-7 
1895-99 : 2,304 121-4 1,914 105-9 4,218 ‘113-9 
1900-04 2,677 108-5 1,738 94:6 3,815 101-7 
1905-09 ' 1,832 85-6 1,458 715 3,290 78:7 
1910-14 : 2,038 79-2 1,610 65-8 3,648 72:7 
1915-19 , 1,892 71:9 1,440 57-6 3,332 64-9 
1920-24 1,900 |. 684 1,436 54-1 3,336 61-4 
1925-29 1,682 s0°8 1,319 50-4 3,001 558 
1980-34 1,176 49°3 877 | 38:8 2,053 442 
1933 1,001 43°9 738 3 45 1,739 39°3 
1934 1,123 .60'8 886 41°7 2,009 46:4 
1935 1,002 44-0 760 34-7 1,762 39-4 
1936 1,100 46:5 908 40°3 2,008 435 
1937 1,081 44°6 851 36°5 1,932 40°7 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male rate over the female 
rate fluctuated from 16.4 in the quinquennium 1890-94 and in the year 1922 
to a minimum of 6.2 in 1936. In 1987 the difference was 8.1. 


The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the period covered by the above table is due in a large degree 
to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. :In 1896 the Public 
Health Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to Public Health 
were, consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A scheme for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for. the guidance of mothers in the 
oare and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. 


During the year 1904 infantile mortality showed a marked improvement 
on the rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately prior to and after the year in 
question will show that a decrease was experienced in all causes in which 
care and knowledge could have effect. Thus the mortality from diarrhea 
and. enteritis dropped from 36.90 per 1,000 live births in 1908 to 21.31 in 
1904; tubercular diseases from 3.06 to 1.58; and congenital debility from 
15.54 to 12.98. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health centres, and through the formation of a number 
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of public bodies which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Babies. Particulars relating to these institutions will be 
found in chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 

In 1926 a Division of Maternal and Baby Welfare was created in the 
office of the Director-General of Public Health to supervise public activities 
relating to the health of women and children. 

The decline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrheal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate per 1,000 
live births since 1900 from diarrheal diseases, and from all other causes :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age Deaths under t year of age 
per 1,000 Live Births. ‘ per 1,000 Live Births. 

Period. ni - ; Year. 5 ; . 

ay d . 

Booties | Dincatay | All onus ‘Diseases. | ‘isaac, | All ounson 
1900-04 29°52 72°21 101°73 1931 4:44 39°08 43:52 
1905-09 |. 21°06 57°66 78°72 1932 2°81 28°25 41-06 
1910-14 20°64 52°04 72°68 1933 2°24 37°11 39°35 
1915-19 |, 13°94 50°97 64°91 1934 254 43°82 46°26 
1920-24 13°77 47°64 61°41 1925 2-06 37°38 39°44 
1925-29 N94 46°83 55°77 1936 2°38 41:09 43°47 
1930-34 414 | 40°05 44.19 | 1937 » 2°53 38°15 40°68 


The work of the baby health centres has been instrumental in bringing 
‘about a reduction in the death rate from diarrheal diseases. Seasonal con- 
ditions, however, tend to cause a fluctuation in the rate as in 1926 when the 
rainfall was below normal during several monilis and diarrheal diseases 
caused 20 per cent. of the deaths of infants under one year of age. 


Infantile Mortality by Age. 

Of the total number’ of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1987 
56 per cent. occurred within a week of birth; within the first month the 
proportion was 70 per cent., and within three months 77 per cent. The 
following statement shows the number and proportion of deaths at 
various ages under 1 year in the metropolis and in the whole State :— 


1036. | 1937. 
+ Metropolis. : State. | Metropolis. _ State. 
Age at Death. aa 
Death Deaths |j Death: Death 
‘; bbs per” 1,000 PONSA per 1,000 | Mumboe per 1,000 Number per 1,000 
Deaths. ue: Deaths, noe. Deaths. Ped Deaths. Blo, 
Under 1 week an 398 | 22-41 | 1,092 | 23:64 | 393 | 21-64 | 1,083 | 22-80 
1 week eee eat 54 3:04 139 3°01 66 3-64 149 3-14 
2weeks ... ae 32 1:80 70 1:51 33 1-82 69 1-45 
3B oss aoe Sis 23 1:30 65 1-41 || 14 ‘77 47 ‘99 
Wnder 1 month, Total 507 | 28-55. 1,366 | 29:57 ||. 506) 27-87 | 1,348 | 28-38 
lmonth .,. oa 46 2-59 113 2-46 39 2:15 94 1:98 
2months ... see 24 1:35 75 1:62 17 94 53 1:12 
Boy wee ey 17 +96 60 1:30 16 88 52 1:10 
4 , in wae 17 ‘96 52 1.12 || © 16). -88 48 1:01 
Boos sive ie 26 1:46 57 |. 1-23 |! 19 |}: 1-05 45 95 
6 Pty sie 23 1:30 52 1:13 14 ‘T7 68 1-43 
Tow we es 13 ‘73 54 1-17 ||. 15 83 | . 54] . 1-14 
8 y, se Or 18; 1:01 4] 89 15 82 | 42 | | +88 
9 (Cy ea weal LY “96 47 1:02 18 99 |. 49 ‘1-03 
0 wef 16 90 | 45 97 ||) 12]: *-66 32 | -67 
ll ,,. nee eae 17. 96 46 99 jj 16 - 88 47/99 
' Under 1 year, Total, 741 | 41:73 | 2,008 | 43°47 || 703 | 38-72 | 1,932 | 40:68 
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‘Despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the proportion of 
deaths of children under 1 week old is higher now than it was thirty years 
ago, while at all other ages under one ‘year there has been a sustained 
‘improvement. This may be illustrated strikingly by the statement’ that, 
whereas the rate of mortality among children within one week of birth was 
21.84 per 1,000 live births in the five years 1901-05 and 23.07 per 1,000 
live births in the five years 1933-37, the corresponding rates among children 
over one week and under twelve months old were 75.18 per 1,000 in 1901- 05, 
and 18.77 per 1,000 in 1938-37—a decline of 75 per cent. 

It is shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among 
children in their first week of life were malformations and the diseases 
of early infanevy, embracing congenital debility, premature birth; injury 
-at birth, and others of early infancy, which in 1937 were responsible for 
96 per cent. of the deaths of children during the first week of life, causing 
91,90 deaths per 1,000 live births out of the total rate of 22.80. These 
causes are not generally connected with post-natal care of children, and 
they tend, when considered as an integral part of the rate of mortality, to 
obseure the remarkable improvement which has been effected by the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the promotion of health measures for the care of 
infants. Although more skilful attention after birth may decrease the 
number of infants who died from pre-natal causes, it is recognised. that 
a general improvement in the rate of mortality among infants in the first 
‘week of life will not be attained except through increased pre-natal care, 
‘and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
‘expectayit mothers, 


The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901. 
Details for each year from 1901 to 1930 inclusive are published in the 
1980-81 issue of thig Year Book. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children ayed— 

meriods Under 1 week and |1 month and Total 8 months | 6 months Total 
1 week. under 1 under 3 under 3 |; and and under t 

month. months. months, |; under 6. under 12, year. 
1901-04* 21:19 11°37 19°63 | 52°21 | 22°26 26°88 101°35 
1905-09 22°36 10:12 13°21 45:69 | 15°34 17°69 || F872 
1910-14 | 22:28 914 11°53 42-05 J3'07 16°66 72°68 
1915=19 24°53 8.02 915 | 41°70 | 9°22 13°99 64°91 
1920-24 23:10 TbL 895 | 39:69 | 9:08 12°64 61°41 
1925-29 23°37 674 6:90 | 37:03 | 7°35 11:39 53°77 
1930-34 22-84 4:29 4°28 B22L GF 4:33 7°65 44-19 
1983 21°90 5°70 o4Z 31:02: 2°88 645 39°35 
1934 94-02 512 CO BEOG |! 4:76 7°52 46-36 
1935 22-99 4:77 B44 | 21:20 2°87 5°37 39-44 
1936 23-64 5-98 407 | 33-64 3 66 617 |] +4347 
19387 22°83 558 3°10 31:48 3°05 6715 40 68: 


* Four year poriod. 


Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the mortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took. place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to inerease infantile mortality in certain years theré has 
heen a steady and sustained improvement.. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the improvement is greatest among children aged one month and over. 
Up to that age the operation of Die aia causes produces the majority oF 
deaths. 
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In 1930 the rate was below 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the first 
time on record, and in 1988 and 1935 it was less than 40 per 1,000. The 
vates in these two latter years and in 1937 constitute record low figures. 


Infantile Mortality in Metropolis and Remainder of State. 

The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
in 19387 was 708, or 38.72 per 1,000 live births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,229, or 41.89 per 1,000 live births. 

The following table shows the number of deaths of children under 1 year 
of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and tie 
proportion per 1,000 live births, in 1987 and the previous ten years. The 
basis of the classification as to locality is the usual residence of the 
mother :— 


Metropolis. Remzinder of State. ‘ New South Vales, 
Period, Denths [ Rate per Deaths Rate per eath Rate per 

under L | erat under 1. bela | ac a ite 
1927 1,284* 56'17* 1,676* 54:07* 2,960 F4°96 
1928 1,192* 50°58* 1,812* 58°04* 3,004 54°82 
1929 1,270* 56173 1,713* 56‘97* 2,983 56°63 > 
1920 1,103* 49-68* 1,494* 49°91* 2,597 49°81 
1931 860* 44°58* 1,217* 42-81% 2,077 43°52 
1932 691* 38°88* 1,153* 42 5U* 1,844 41°06 
1933 629 36-82 1,110 40°94. 1,739 39:35 
1934 731 . 44-20 1,278 47°69 | 2,009 46°36 
1934 602 35°61 1,160 — 41°77 1,762 39°44 
1936 741 41°73 1,267 44:56 2,008 43°47 
1987 703 38°72 1,229 41°89 1,932 40°68 


* These figures on bavis of boundaries as existing from 1933, 


~“The following table shows a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births. 
As the rates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from year to 
vear they do not show the permanent relativity between the rates prevailing 
in the countries nanied, 


Infantile Mortality 


late Infantile 
State or Country. 7 see Country. Mortality Rate, 
| 4935. [ 1987. 1985, 
New Zealand... ...| 32:26 31-21 | Netherlands ... hie 40 
South Australia... ...| 3495 | 33-06 |) Norway a i 
. weden re ves 
Queensland via «| 37-26 35-64. Switzerland... we 48 
Victoria. 0 ef ADD 36-70 |*United States ... ve 56 
, salt ; : England and Wales... 57 
Western Australia veel 40°15 37-52 ‘+South Africa... uy 63 
Commonwealth ... ve} 39-75 38:06 Trish Free State ia 67° 
New South Wales -  ...| 89-44 40-68 foe os on . 
: Trance .., ee ves 

Tasmania ve vf 51-84 41-73 Denmark Ses bis 71 
Canada... fia as 71 

Scotland te aad 77 

| Belgium tes 85 

i Northern Treland. oie 86 

Italy... aie w{| Lal 

| Japan ... aa saa 107 

Spain... ‘ des Ho: 

Czechoslovakia wae 123 

Hungary a ast 154 

Rumania ois “te 192 

Ceylon ... ies ie 263 


* Registration Area, t White people only. 
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The rate of infantile mortality in New Zealand is the lowest of the 
rates shown in the foregoing table, and the rates for Australasia generally 
ave greatly superior to those prevailing in most other countries for which 
comparable records are available. Wide differences between climatological 
and economic conditions should be allowed for in considering the relation- 
ship between the rates shown for the various countries. 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


A table published on page 115 of the Statistical Register for 1919-20 and 
continued in subsequent years shows the rates of infantile mortality for 
each of the principal causes in each year since 1895. This indicates that 
there has been a great decline in the mortality from diarrhoea, enteritis, 
and other digestive diseases, congenital debility, nervous diseases, tubercular 
diseases, and bronchitis, diseases of the stomach, accident, and general 
diseases. On the other hand, deaths from malformation, premature birth, 
and diseases of early infancy have increased proportionately. The mortality 
from epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a tendency to decline. 


The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1937, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with that 
in the whole State :— 


eee 


Deaths of Children under Ono Year of Aga per 1,000 Live Births. 
Metropolis. State. 
Cause of Death, 7 ee) 
was 1 ling 1 mont men 1 — 1 mene, 
1 Week. mnie cmaee Total. | 1 week: aaa under | Totals 
1lmonth.| 1 year. 1month.] 1 year, 

Epidemic Diseases ... ae ‘ll 1:54 1:65 iva ‘17 1-72 1:89 

Tuberculosis ... cui wat “05 ‘ll ‘ll sey wee ‘19 19 

Syphilis oe ee 06 05 ‘06 17 ‘02 ‘02 02 -06 

Meningitis ... ae Sts 16 33 “49 it 06 34 40 

Convulsions ... see ‘ll a ook ‘ll 04 cae ‘ll 15 

Bronchitis... «i i 06 ‘ll 17 ne 02 17 19 

Pneumonia ... aah 27 +83 2-92 4-02 25 ‘61 3-12 3-98 
Diarrhoea, and Enter- 

itis ... oats es on 33 1:27 1-60 04 21 2-28 2:53 

Malformation w| 1-98 83 1-43 4:24 2:27 “84 1-56 4-67 

Congenital Debility ... +88 28 16 1:32 1-41 46 42 2:29 

Premature Birth  ...| 10-25 1:98 22 | 12-45 | 11:04 1:81 25 | 13:10 

Injury at Birth vel 4074 82 ‘ll 5-67 4-13 53 08 4:74 
Other Diseases of early 

Infancy ... ve 2-81 44 22 3:47 3-05 45 ‘08 3-58 

All Other Causes... BB 33 2:37 3-25 BS ‘40 1-96 2-91 

Total... v.{ 21-65 6:22 | 10:85 | 38°72 | 22-80 5-58 | 12:30 | 40°68 


In the State in 1937 over 96 per cent, of the deaths during the first week 
after birth and approximately 70 per cent. of the deaths which occurred 
during the first year after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes, 
and diseases of early infancy or syphilis. Deaths from these causes during 
the first year of life represented 28.44 per 1,000 births during the year. 
The incidence of diarrhcea and enteritis was comparatively light among 

_ children under the age of one month. 
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| Deaths of Eu-nuptial Children under 1 year, 


During 1937 there were 45,391 nuptial and 2,106 ex-nuptial children born. 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,764 and of ex-nuptial children 168. 


The infantile mortality rate of ex-nuptial children was 105 per cent. 
greater than the rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to 
causes arising from neglect. The mortality rates from various causes 
among ex-nuptial children are shown annually in the Statistical Register. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children is shown in the following table which 
relates to the year 1987 aud the quinquennium 1933-1937. 


Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, L937. (Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 1933-1987. 


Age at Death. ___ Exnuptial. Ex-nuptial, 
Nuptiat, Ber cet: Total, || Nuptial. Per cent Total. 
Rate. Nupti Tate, . 
uptial Nuptial 
Rate. Rate 


Under 1 week ...) 21:96 | 40-84 186 22:80 22:24 | 40-00 180 | 23-07 


lweek ... vel 2:97 6°65 224 3:14 2°74 4:28 156 2+82 
2 weeks... ae 1:37 3-32 242 1:45 1-30 2-09 161 1:33 
Boo 55 ae Ae ‘97 1-42 146 ‘99 119 3:04. 255 1:28 

Total— 

under 1 month| 27-27 | 52-238 192 28:38 27-47 | 49-41 180 | 28-50 
1 month due 1:96 2°37 121 1-98 2:24 2°75 123 2:27 
2 months we} 101 3°32 329 1:12 1-40 3°80 271 1-51 
By siggy ate es 1-06 1:90 179 1:10 1-29 3°04 236 1:37 
4 gy tes esa 193 2°85 306 1:01 1-00 2:28 228 1-06. 
Bo jane re 88 2-38 270 05 “98 1-42 145 1:00 
Gg Sas slag 1:32 3:80 288 1:43 1-04 2-19 211 1-10: 
‘merce win 1:10 1:90 173 114 1-06 2:38 225 1-12 
(rene nee +82 2°37 289 88 91 2°57 282 *08- 
De ee Xai se +93 3:32 357 1:03 1-00 1-52 152 102 
BO gg ks ore ‘59 2:38 403 67 +89 1:61 181 92 
EL ys. be err ‘99 “95 96 ‘09 96 1-42 148 98 

Total— — 


under 1 year) 38-86 | 79-77 205 40-68 40:24 | 74:39 185 | 41-83 


The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures based upon the 
quinquelinial period. ‘The experience of the five years 1933-87 shows that 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually one month 
or more later. During the first month of life the mortality of ex-nuptial 
children exceeded that of nuptial children by 80 per cent., by 23 per cent. 
in the second, by 171 per cent. in the third, 186 per cent. in the fourth 
and 128 per cent. in the fifth. 


a 


v 
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The following table shows the number of births and deaths and the rate 
per 1,000 live births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial chil- 
dren in New South Wales since 1900. 


* Not available. 


period covered by the table. 


{ Four Years 1906-09. 


The table shows that whilst the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, they have improved considerably in the 


Deaths under 1 month. | Deaths under 1 year. 
Total Live Births. 
Nuptlal. Ex-Nuptial. | Nupttat, Ex-Nupttal. 

Year. 
| Rate per pee Rate per Rate per 
Nupttal, Peay No. tivo. No. Une. No. ive, Ro. ive. 
| Births. Births. Births. Births, 

a Bl 

1900-04 174,507 12,982 * * * * 15,712 | 90-04 |3,361 | 258-90 
1905-09 194,364 14,574 | 4,758 | 30-16}| 6377] 54°62] 13,780 | 70-90 | 2,668 | 183-07 
1910-14 236,589 14,863 | 7,150 | 30-22 | 7384 | 51:10 {15,901 | 67-21 | 2,338 | 162-78 
1915-19 243,752 12,903 7,675 | 31:49 | 678 | 52:55 |14,956 | 61:36 |1,708 | 131-98 
-1920-24 258,318 18,286 7,726 | 29°91 | 624 | 46:97 [15,194 | 58-82 |1,485 [111-77 
1925-29 255,447, 13,624 | 7,507 | 29°39 | 599 | 43°97 | 13,643 | 53-41 |1,363 | 100-04 
1930-34 220,535 11,740 5,957 | 27-01 | 5382 | 45-32 | 9,354 | 42-41 912 | 77:68 
133 | 41,962) 2,933 1,107 | 26°38 | 113 | 50°61 | 1,575 | 37°53 164 | 73°44 
1934 ° £1,266) 2.069 1,162 | 28°16 | 101 | 48°81 1,845 | 44:71 164 | 79:26 
1935 1 42,653; 2,023 1,130 | 26-49 | 110 | 54:38 | 1,601 87°54 161 79:58 
1D26 ) 44,099) 2,004 1,280 | 29°08 86 | 41°07 | 1,882 | 42°68 126 | 60:17 
1037 , 45,39)/ 2,106 1,238 | 27:27 | 110] 52°23 | 1,764 | 38°86 168 | 79°77 


In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 


children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1987 was one in thirtcen. 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 

_ Apparently there has been a general improvement in the death-rate of all 

groups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement has not 
been so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality. 


The 


aye a 


following table shows the mortality of children under 5 years of 


New South Wales. 


New South Wales. 


Period. Avernge Period. Average 
*Auntal | Rate per Annual Rate per 
Nunvwber of | 1,000 Living. Number of | 1,000 Living. 
Deaths, Deaths. 
1890-94 | 6,220 37°5 1925-29 4,070 16-0 
1895-99 5,693 84'2 1930-84 2,852 118 
1900-04 5,056 3l4 1933 2,433 10'°3 
1905-09 4,335 24:7 1924 2,777 12:2 
910-14 4,881 23°9 1935 2,377 10°38 
1915-19 4,676 19'°5 1936 2,680 12°4 
1920-24 4,518 185 1937 2,532 11°7 


The rate of mortality in the quinquennium 1930-84, compared with that 
of 1890-94, represents a saving of 26 lives each year in every 1,000 children 
under 5 years in the State. 

Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earlier years 


of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. Since the rate for preventable diseases is high, there is 
no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required, 
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Infantile Mortality and Stillbirths. 


Pre-natal causes being a common factor in both stillbirth and the 
mortality of infants subsequent to birth it is of interest to note the 
combined rate for stillbirths and deaths of children under one year of age. 

In 1987 there were 1,452 stillbirths and 1,932 deaths under one year of 
age, making a total loss of 3,386 infants out of 48,949 live births and still- 
births. This represents a rate of 69.17 per 1,000 of all births. 

The metropolitan rate on this basis is 68.97 and in the remainder of the 
State 69.24. This shows the total loss of infant life in the metropolis in. 
1937 to be almost equal to that in the remainder of the State, despite the 
considerable difference disclosed by a consideration of deaths of live-born 
children only. 

The year 1986 is the first for which figures are available on this basis. 


Causrs oF Drari. 

The classification used for tabulating causes of death is in accordauce 
with the International List of Causes of Death, with slight modification 
for use throughout Australia, and is based on the fourth decennial revision 
by the International Commission at Paris in 1929. 

The complete list of causes of death in use is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, which shows the number of deaths from 
each cause according to age, sex, and month of occurrence. 

The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1937, compared with the average annual number in the 
period 1932-86, adjusted to the population of the year 1937. The propor- 
tion to the total im the five years 1983-37 is also shown :— 


bored uh 
I og : bad Sag eae 
£6 | 8. | 8B £88 | 8. | 888 
Causes of Death. 35a gS Ene Causes of Death. 3 Ba | gS BS : 
we ay Sa by Ba = — 
Baa) 2" | ess Fas] 2" | agk 
jas Ag 
Typhoid Fever... ee 24 18 ‘09 |/Other Diseases of the Cir- 
Mensies... vee ae 41 8 16 culatory System ea 31 48 ‘lt 
Scarlet Fever ee . 36 17 ‘11 || Bronchitis wee a 308 237 1:20 
Whooping-congh .. ea 114 93 +49 || Pneumonia 1,564 | 1,724 G75 
Diphtheria and Croup Zap 192 143 -76 ||Other Diseases of tho Re. 
Tufuenza ... on 313 178 1:30 spiratory System ” 264 248 1-09 
Plagne ea ves _ ... |{Disenses of the Stomach.. 132 133 Bh 
Erystpelas 20 20 ‘09 |[Diarrhma and Enteritis 
Acute Poliomyelitis and ! (under 2 vears)... 152 141 53 

Acute Polioencephalitis 21 | 7 ‘O05 ||Diarrhoa and Jnteritie ‘ 
Lethargle Encephalitis ... 14 | q +05 (2 vears and over) an 111 98 42 
Eptdemle _Cerebro-spinal Appendicitis ; 239 237 “99 

Meningitis tty . 6 7 ‘02 |/Hernia, Intestinal Obstrue 
Other Epidemic Diseases” 23 23 08 thon . 212 213 | . -86 
Tuberculosis, Respiratory Chrrhoste of the Liver _... 98 107 AT 

System 980 991 8-09 Other Diseases of the sis 
T aheranloste Meninges ang geative System Me 804 391 1:61 

Nervona System Bi) 30! +15 |\Nephritis ... 1,516 | 1,637 6:29 
Other Tubercujous Dy Other Genito- Urinary Di. 

Renses... on a 61 57 2 senses .. ert 401 898 1-62 
Caneer iii + | 2,746 | 2,870 | 11-42 || Puerperal Septleamia ii 70 52 +23 
Diabetes ... 424 475 1:80 ||Other Pnerperal Discases 209 181 82 
Other General Diseases .. 577 809 237 ||Mulformations ... se| 263 261 1-09 
Tiiseases of the Blond ...| 287 214 ‘97 Congenital Debility vas 86 109 “40 
Chronic Poisonings and Premature Birth .. 648 622 2-62 

Tntoxications ... ‘ 27 20 ‘11 = |jOther Developmental DF a 
Meningitis... ‘is ae 105 101 “4B ||' seases ... 333 895 Vdd 
Corebral Hemorrhage and : Senility ... wee vay 739 665 2-99 

Apoplexy wean 820] 656 | 3-15 |lSniclde 4 325 207 | 1-33. 
Insanity ... ee 85 80; 34 ||Accident ... 1,157 | 1,806*| 4:94 
Convulsions of Infants... aC! 15 05 ||Other Violence vai 14 131 49 
Other Diseases of the Ner- All other Causes ... vel 231 184 “90 

vous System... es 615 616 254 ‘ 

Djsenges of the Heartt ...| 5,490 | 6,514 | 23-89 Total oes «| 28,843 | 25,235 | 100-00 
Disenses of the Arteries, , i 
Atheroma, &c,.., veo{ 1,222 | 1,653 556 


* [neludes 534 from motor accidentg. t See remarks in paragraph on Heart Diseases on page 385. 
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Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
_ diarrhoea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever is decreasing, while 
the mortality from diseases of. the heart, cancer, diabetes, and Bright’s 
disease is increasing, 


The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system 
of classification depending upon 2 large number of independent observers 


DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL DISEASES.—1875-1937. 
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j Pox aval | i Phthisis.... 
| Cancer.._... —_— 2a Roe 
190 FF ; Brights Disease. —o—-e—o—o 
o LUT | L erarrietenireaitivit TE 
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with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. The heading senility. is unsatisfactory, 
as it embraces the deaths. of aged persons in respect of. whom the cause 
of death is not definitely stated in the returns. Many deaths of aged per- 
sons formerly attributed to senility are now ascribed to some form of heart 
disease, with the result that deaths from senility, so described, have shown 
a considerable decrease. 

Interesting features of the table are that 6.85 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquennium of 1933-37 were due to the following diseases; which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping cough, convulsions of 
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infants, measles, and infantile paralysis. Of the remaining deaths, more 
than half are due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and Bright’s disease. Deaths from violence repre- 
sented 6.76 per cent. of the total. 


In the pages which follow the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where the period covered is of considerable 
length, due allowance must be made for the effect of improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and classification and the general advance of medical 
knowledge. In some cases these factors have exercised a considerable 
influence upon the trend of the figures. 


Apart from the records obtained by the compulsory notification, by 
medical practitioners, of certain infectious diseases reliable statistics 
are not available to show the number of cases of the various 
diseases occurring annually, but statistics have been collected of 
the occurrence of communicable diseases among school children since 
1918. These show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions. A large proportion of the deaths 
from these diseases are among children under school. age, but the rate af 
mortality from them rises and falls with the recurrence of epidemics 
among school children. ‘Statistics of the occurrence of infectious diseases 
among school children are collected quarterly, with the object of facili- 
tating steps towards preventive and remedial measures. 


Typhoid Fever. 


A steady improvement in the incidence of this disease is apparent, and 
the consequent mortality has been reduced to very small ‘proportions, 


The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typlioid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898. 


Fhe number of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates since 1884, are stated below :— 


| Cases Notified. Deaths. 
Periods: Rate Males. Females, Total. 
ber. | 4 P& Rate per Rate per at 
eee yon Number, 10,000 Number. 10,000 Number, 0,000 ‘ 
Z living, living. living. | 

1884-88 * * 1,356 5°12 1,115 5°13 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 * * 959 311 714 2°74 1,673 2:94 
1894-98 * * 1,107 3°27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 | 16,406 | 23°95 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 | 11,548 | 15-54 748 1:93 507 1°42 1,255 1:69 
1909-13 | 11,506 | 13°66 7713 1'75 464 1:15 1,937 1:47 
1914-18 7,868 | 828 569 1:17 330 0°71 899 0°95 
1919-23 4,401 ' 4:18 353 0°66 241 0°47 594 0.56 
1924-28 2.912 | 248 245 0-41 140 0:28 385 0-33 
1929-33 1,579 | 1°24) 115 0:18 72 0-11 187 0-15 
1933 188 72 lj 0713 u 0:09 28 0-11 
1934 141 34 15 Ol 4 0:03 19 0:07 
1935 173 *6F 15 oll 5 0:04 20 0:08 
1936 132 49 13 0:10 6 0:05 19 0:07 
1937 118 “dd 12 0-u9 6 0:04 18 0:07 


*Notifiable throughout the State from Ist January, 1898, 
¥*76401—C 
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The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 1937 represents only 7 
persons per million living. This rate is 25 per cent. below that of +) 
previous five years. 


The decrease in the number and proportion of deaths due-to this disease 
after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the operation of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The rates show a 
further marked improvement as from 1908, and have dropped regularly,. 
until that for 1987 was only 1.4 per cent. of the rate for the period 1884-88. 
The rate is higher than that experienced in England and Wales, where: 
during 1936 it was only 6 per million living. 


Owing to .a superior system of sewerage and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever in the metropolis is usually very much lower than in the 
yvemainder of the State. The persons who died in 1987 included 4 who 
resided in the metropolis and 14 in other districts. The rates per 10,000: 
living were 0.03 and 0.10 respectively. 


Most deaths from typhoid fever occur during the summer and autumn, 
In 1987 there were seven deaths during the summer months of December, 
January, and February, and 9 during the autumn months of March, April,. 
and May; making a total of 16 out of 18 in the whole year. 


Smallpox. 


There has been no death from smallpox in New Scuth Wales since the 
year 1915, 


Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1913, when about 425,000 
persons voluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


Measles. 


Although measles is a common complaint, the resultant mortality ig 
comparatively very small. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex. 


Males. Females. : Total. 

Poriod, Rate per Rate per Rate per 

Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 

living. ’ living. living. 

1884-88 166 0°63 165 0°76 331 |" 0°69 
1889-93 393 1:28 369 141 762 1°34 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 160 0°44 219 0°67 379 0:55 
1904-08 82 0°21 107 0°30 189 0°25 
1909-13 309 0°70 267 0:66 576 0:68 
1914-18 301 0°62 221 0:48 522 0°56 
1919-23 207 0°39 183 0:35 390 0°37 
1924-28 177 0:30 161 0:28 338 0°29 
1929-33 137 0°21 17 0-19 254 0:20 
1933 20 O15 25 0°19 45 017 
1934 19 0:14 16 0°12 34 0:18 
1935 47 0°35 36 0:28 838 0°31 
1936 lk 0:08 ll 0-08 22 0:08 
1937 4 0.05 4 0:03 8 0°03 


$$ 
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The high rates during the second and third quinquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 324. During the 
year 19387 deaths from measles among children under 1 year of age nuni- 
bered 2, and among children under 5 years of age 5. The total number of 
deaths in this year was 8. 


Scarlet Fever. 


In 1987 the number of deaths from this disease was 17, equivalent to a 
rate of 0.06 per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 5 occurred in the 
metropolis, and 12 in the remainder of the State, showing rates of 0.04 and 
0.08 per 10,000 for the respective divisions. The rate of mortality from 
this cause during 1937 was 58 per cent. below that of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The number of cases notified and the deatls from scarlet fever 
and the equivalent annual rates have been as follows :— 


Cases Notified, | Deaths. 
1 
Period, Rate Males, : Females. Total. 

Number. 10,000 Rate per Rate per Pate po 

living. |Number.| 10,000 Number. 10,0C0 = |Number. | 10,00 

living. living. living. 

1884-88 x “ 287 1°08 342 1:57 629 1:30 

1889-93 ~ * 185 0°60 236 0°20 421 0'74 

1894-98 ba * 162 0°48 218 073 380 0°60 

1899-1903 | 10,940 | 15:97 84 0:23 114 0°35 198 0:29 

1904-08 | 14,239 19°16 88 0 23 91 0:26 179 0:24 
1909-13 | 18,220 | 15°70 41 0:09 57 O14 ; 48 O12 = 

1914-18 | 20,864 | 21:95 112 0:23 161 0°35 |) 278 0°29 

1919-28 | 6,732} 6:39 B+ 0°06 38 007 | 72 One 

1924-28 | 25,119 | 21°38 142 0°24 185 0°32 327 0-28 

1929-33 | 23,260 | 18:21 115 0°18 165 026 1 280 0:22 

. 1938 4,259 16:37 22 0°17 33 0°26 | 5 0-21 

19384 2,166 8:26 9 0:07 10 008 ; 19 0:07 

19385 2,250 8°50 10 0:07 8 0:06 18 0:07 

1936 3,939 | 14°76 112 0°09 14 071 26 0:10 

1937 2,493 9:25 10 0°07 7 0°05 i 0:06 


*Notiflable throughout the State from 1st January, 1808, 


‘ Like measles, scarlet fever'is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1987, 14 were of children under 10 years: ot 
age, viz. 9 males and 5 females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly,. 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when it was 
very heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged from 2.59 in that 
year to 0.04 in 1921. : 
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Whooping-cough. 


Whooping cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. ‘he num- 
ber of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below, 


Males, | Females. Total. 
Period. Rate per | Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 
liying, living. living. 
| 
1884-88 327 1:24 | 472 2°17 799 1'66 
1889-93 495 161 666 2°55 1,161 2:04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1'69 845 1:33 
899-1903 573 1:59 726 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0:95 445 1:25 Slt 110 
1909-13 377 0°86 436 1:09 813 0:97 
1934-18 835 0°69 382 0:82 | V7 O75 
1919-23 440 (1:82, 497 0°96 937 0°89 
1924-23 390 0°65 462 0°80 852 O72 
1929-33 |! Qsh 0-44 363 0°58 648 : O51 
1933 9 0:07 16 0°12 25 0-10 
1934 139 105 | (147 L-l4 286 1-09 
1935 3l 0°23 a2, 0°24 63 0°24 
1926 51 0°38 69 0°52 120 O44 
1987 30 . 0:22 63 0-47 | 93 0°35 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
coustantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest 
since 1878. Further epidemics occurred in 1918, 1920, 1921, 1925, 1927, 
1929 and 1934, when the deaths were 344, 369, 257, 323, 211, 212 and 286 
respectively, 


Records kept since 1918 show that epidemics of whooping cough among 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles. 


An examination of the table on a later page showing the seasonal pre- 
valence of diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
nionths of January and September to December. 


Diphtheria and Croup. 


The death rate from diphtheria and croup was very high in the earlier 
years shown in the table below, but following the introduction of the use 
of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894 the death rate fell sharply. 


Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from 1st January, 1898, but in the first ten years the 
notifications were not complete. 


Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 148 deaths in 1987. Deaths from these diseases in thy 
metropolitan area. numbered 81, and those in the remainder of the State 
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62, the respective rates per 10,000 living for each division being 0.64 and 

0.44, The following table shows the number of cases notified and deaths 
and the equivalent annual rates since 1884:— 


Deaths. 
Cases notified, ; 
povica Males. Females. Total. 
Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number. | 10,060 | Number. 10,600 | Number.{ 10,000 Number 10,0C0 

living. living, living. ! | living. , 

1884-88 * * 1,069 4:04 980 4°51 2,049 4:25 

1888-93 * * 1,438 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,882 4:98 

1894-98 * iat 712 2:10 710 2°39 1,422 2:24 

1899-19038| 4,360 63h 310 0'86 299 0-92 609 0:89 

1904-08 7,298 9 §2 367 0:95 338 0:95 705 0:95 

1909-13 24,012 | 28°51 604. 1°37 640 1°59 1,244 1:48 

1914-18 29.213 | 30°74 659 1‘36 682 1:47 1,341 1:41 

1919-23 22,297 | 21°17 583 109 =, 509 0:99 1,092 1-04 

1924-28 18, 841 16°03 448 O75 3; 394 0°68 842 0°72 
1929-33 20,979 | 16°42 434 067 | 454 0°72 888 0-70. 

1938 3,912 | 15:04 76 0°58 93 0°73 169 0°65 

1934 6,167 | 2351 95 | O71 98 0°76 193 0°74 

1985 4,913 | 18°57 99 | O74 95 0°73 194 0°73 

1936 7,064 | 26°48 118 0°87 102 0-77 220 0°82 

1937 4,244 | 15°75 76 0°56 67 9°50 143 0:53 


* Notifiable throughout the State from 1st January, 1898. 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz.,.. 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although . 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 


The experience of the quinquennial period 1933-37 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Ninety-seven 
per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1937 were under 
10 years of age, and 51 per cent. were under 5-years of age. 


In 1923 the Department of Health began a campaign of systematic 
testing of children for susceptibility to diphtheria by means of the Schick . 
test, followed by voluntary immunisation. Although the numbers sub- - 
mitting for inoculation were noi, encouraging thc campaign was gradually, 
extended up to 1928 when it lapsed. 


Following upon encouraging reports from other States and countries on 
the use of “anatoxin,” immunisation has been recommenced in this State. 
In an effort to control the incidence of this disease the aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health is the immunisation of the majority of children at ages 
1 to 14 years. Immunisation is purely voluntary, and children may be 
treated at public clinics or by private medical practitioners. 


As part of the campaign the Municipal and Shire Councils, as the Local 
Health Authorities, were invited to co-operate with the Department of. 
Health. A definite scheme was inaugurated, to operate from Ist June 1936, 
whereby the Department of Health would repay the Councils the cost of 
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the anatoxin used and supply certain other requirements. At the end of 
March, 1938, approximately 100,000 children had been immunised under 
this. scheme and a further 40,000 otherwise, 


Influenza. 


During 1937 there were 178 deaths due'to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being 43 per cent. below the average of the previous quinquennium, Prior 
to 1891 the average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year- 
988 deaths occurred from this cause. From 1892 to 1917 the average 
number of deaths was 198, but in 1918 an outbreak resulted in 872 deaths. 
This was completely overshadowed by: the disastrous epidemic in 1919,. 
when. 6,387 persons died from the disease. An cxamination of the experi- 
ence of that year will be found in the 1920:issue of this Year Book. 


Since 1919 the mortality hag been exceptionally heavy in 1923, 1929 and 
1935. 


In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


a Deaths. Annual Rate 
bs Males, | Females. | Total, | Pet 10,000, 
1875-1890 388 322 710 0°53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 5,196 1:27 
1918 218 154 372 1°91 
1919 3,85 2,536 6,387, 31:93 
1920-1922 469 420 880 1:39 
1923 268 243 5I1 2°32 
1924-1928 637 | B62 1,199 1:02 
1929 293 248 541 2°16 
1930-1934 612 529 3,141 0°88 
1935 316 262 578 2-18 
1926 127 87 214 0°80 
1937 101 77 178 0°66 


Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that year the disease wus most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25 to 
44 years). In issues of this Year Book up to 1933-34 it has been shown by. 
comparing the deaths since 1920 with those of 1914-18 and 1919 in age 
groups representing approximately the different stages of life, that the 
character of the disease has reverted to the type experienced prior to 1919. - 


Tuberculous Diseases. 


The number of deaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 
culous disease during 1937 was 1,078, or 4.3 per cent. of the actual mor- 
tality in the State, and equal to 4.00 per 10,000 living—a rate only a 
fraction of 1 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 

A comparison of death-rates from tuberculous diseases in the Australian: 
States and New Zealand for the last six years is given below. The rates 
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are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account of differ- 
ences in the distribution of age and sex in the respective populations, which 
have. a material influence on the rates. 


Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Population, 
State. 

19382, 1933, 1934, | 1985. 1936. 1937. 
New South Wales ...\ 0°42 0-41 0:40 | 0:39 0°39 0°40 
Victoria wee] 0°58 0°47 0:49 0°48 0:47 0°43 
Queensland .., 0:38 0°38 035 0°34 0°34 0°30 
South Australia 0°48 0:52 0°48 044 0:40 0°43 
Western Australia ...| 0°51 0°49 0°55 OSL * 0°46 0°43 
Tasmania ds 0°58 0°56 0°49 057 0°58 0'51 
Commonwealth 0°46 0'44 0:48 O42 0°42 0°40 
New Zealand 0:42 042 0°42 0 39 0°46 0°39 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. 


Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 991 
deaths, or 92 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1937, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases of 
the State. The mortality rate per 10,000 living was one per cent. higher 
than in the previous quinquennium. The male rate in 1937: was 4.75 and 
the female rate 2.58, 


The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 


respiratory system and the rates for each sex since 1884. This cause of 
death was formerly designated tuberculosis of the lungs:— | 


Males, Females, Total. 
Periad. Rate per Rate per |" - ‘Rate per 
Deaths, 10,000 Deaths 10,000 - Deaths, 10,01 
living living. ee, : living. ms 

1884-88. 3,132 11°83 2,022 30 ' 6,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 F 1,925 7°38 5,194 9°13 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 8:15 
1899-1903 8,022 9:24 2,304 7°08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 2,985 772 2,184 6:13 +: 6169 « 6°96 
1909-13 3,220 7°31 2,286 5:69 « « 6,506 os GBA 

1914-18 3,373 6°95 2,194 4°72 . » 6,567 . 886° 
1919-23 3,484 6°49 2,173 4-2] « - 6,657, « 637 
1924-28 3.337 5'57 2,217 3°85 . . 5,554 « - 4°73 
1929-33 3,094 477 2,013 3°20 . 5,107. vw 4:00 
1933 606 4:69 845 2°69 ‘ 951 . 8°65 
1934 567 4:26 388 3:00 wan 955 8 B4 
1935 589 4:40 350 2°68 wa = 989. -. 355 
1936 586 434 369° 2°80 «6855, . 858 
1937 647 4:75 344 2°58 sa O91. 3°68 


The general vate in the last 5 years has decreased by 66 per cent. in 
comparison with the first quinquennium shown, that for females slightly 
more than that for males. The female rate ranged from 54 per cent. of 


the male rate in the year 1987 to 79 per cent. during the periods 1904-08. 
and 1884-88. 


The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, etc., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the sdootion of improved. 
methods of medical treatment. 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis has been uotifiable throughout the State since 
Ist March, 1929, 


The table below shows the death-rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex during the triennial period 
around each census since 1891. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living. - Tuberculosis of the Respiratory 


System. 
Age Group (Years), T 
: 1890-92. | ‘1900-02, 1910-12. 1920-22, 1932-34. 
Males. 
0-4... a eae see 63 | 2-04 ‘57 ‘B7 09 
5- 9 .., rr esas, -. eae 41 AT 31! 25 | 08 
10-14 ... ae 33 ae 85 28 49 25 08 
15-19 ... ee es ss 3-89 3°22 2-31 2:28 “15 
20-24 .., ae wee re 12-52 10-56 5-99 5-12 2:80: 
25-34 ... 38% oes oie 17-91 14:37 9-72 9-18 4-66. 
35-44 ... ive a tai 20-21 18-15 12-55 11:07 | 6-92 
45-54 .., See a whe 20:07 19:79 15-49 12-97 10-06 - 
55-64 ... cae vee Se 19-63 17-74 17:06 14-17 10-99 
65-74 .., vis 5 Sst 15-84 19-24 13:37 10-27 9-36 
75 and over ... Sha eee 6:97 } 7:84. 7:81 5-21 4:68 
All Ages ... see cea 10-38 9-48 717 6-44 4:43 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 91 69 62 43 
Females, : 
0-4... see aoe wee +93 1-43 63 +49, 09 
5- 9... aca on oes +42 48 24 35 05 
10-14 ... ave aes see 92 1:20 59 39 27 
15-19... or eae dan 5:29 546 3-80 2-40 1-90 
20-24 ... oie a ane 10-47 7:99 7:74 5-92 5-21 
25-34 ... ase oes aus 16-43 13-56 10:00 7-12 520 
35-44 ,.. wise ete oe 15-84 13-41 9-80 6-46 4-24 
45-54 .., or es ae 12:85 10:96 7-15 5-63 37% 
5-64 .., rr ast sae 9-81 11:96 8:34 532 3:29 
65-74 ... see ate eee 11:17 731 10:60 6-14 3-52 
45 and over ... aa ie 4:18 2:59 3°84 3:19 2:55 
All Ages ... _ sae 7:50 6-95 5-64 4:02 2-91 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 93 75 5t 39 
Persons. 
0-4... aes vee ae 718 1-74 60 BO 09 
5-9 4. one ose wee 44 48 27 30 ‘07 
10-14 ... ane aes aes +88 "73 54 32 17 
15-19 ... Sea ae oes 4:59 4:34 3:04 2:34 1:32 
20-24 ... oe sie sec 11-54 9-26 6-84 5:53 3-98 
25-34 ... eae ate one 17-28 13:98 9:86 8-15 4:93 
35-44 ... eae sis ate 18-43 16-09 11-27 8°84 - 5:57 
45-54 ... ees ose an 17:17 16-06 12-10 9-50 6-99 
55-64 ... sae pee 7 15-84 15-26 13-25 10-13 7:20 
65-74 ... eas see aa 13-90 14:36 12-12 8-35 6-51 
75 and over... ase wa 5:85 549 6:03 4-21 3:59 
All Ages .., ave oe 9-06 8-28 6:44 5-25 3:68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 91 71 58 4] 


The rate improved to a greater extent amongst males than‘ amongst 
females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has been a 
greater reduction amongst females. 


A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups 


shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women. Excluding 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light the 
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rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 35 years and above that 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding rate 
amongst women, In this group the male death rate from phthisis reaches 
the maximum. Amongst females the rate has generally been highest at 
ages 25 to 34 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 


‘group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


Of the 1,078 deaths during 1987 from tuberculosis, ouly 87 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system. For the year 
19387, 22: deaths, equivalent to 25 per cent., were of children under 5 years 
of age. Taking the age group under 5 years, and all ages, the following 
table shows the distinct improvement in the death-rates since the decennium 
1891-1900 :-— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than Respiratory System. 
Period, Ages under 5 Years, All Ages. 
Males, Females, Total. Males, rouialeas, |) stata 
1891-1900 15:93 13°41 14°69 2°76 2°62 2°69 
“1901-1910 711 5°98 655. | 1:70 1°51 16) 
1911-1920 3°13 2°96 3°06 1:00 ‘86 93 
1921-1930 185 167 1°76 63 52 Rin 
1931-1937 1:35 1 05 1:21 “42 33 37 
1933 1:59 $6 1:23 48 38 43 
1934 1:47 1:44 1°46 33) 33 “B4 
1985 1°34 1:40 1:37 37 31 St 
1936 1°00 66 *84 37 35 +36 
1937 1:86 66 1:02 39 "25 32 
Cancer. 


In 1937 the deaths from cancer numbered 2,870, equal to a rate of 10.65 
per 10,000 living. The average rate of mortality in the five years 1983-87 
was nruch higher than in any preceding period, being 10.36 per 10,000 living 
as compared with 3.30 for the period 1884-88. The total for 19387 imcluded 
1,497 males and 1,378 females, the rates being 11.00 and 10.30 per 10,000 
living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths in 1987:—Stomach end 
duodenum 654, intestines 398, other of digestive tract 457, female genital 
organs 278, breast 259, male genito-urinary organs 224, buccal cavity 154, 
respiratory organs 181, skin 80, and other organs 235. 
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The following table shows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884:—~ 


"Males, Females. Total. 

Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. Me Deaths, arte Deaths, ae ota 

1884-88 s59 | 3-25 732 | 3-37 1,591 | 3:30 
1889-93 1,262 | 410 1,038 | 3-98 2,300 | 4-04 
1894-98 1,719 | 5-09 1,387 | 4-68 3,106 | 4:89 
1899-1903 2,295 | 6°38 1877 | 5-77 4,172 | 6-09 
1904-08 2,671 |. 6-91 2,418 | 6°78 5,089 | 6:85 
1909-13 3,362 | 7°63 2,360 | 7:12 6,222 | 7:39 
1914-18 3,886 | 8-00 3,458 | 7-44 7,344 | 7°73 
1919-23 4,738 | 8°82 4,292 | 8-31 9,030 | 8-87 
1924-28 5,790 | 9-66 5,068 | 880 | 10,958 | 9-24 
1929-23 6,501 | 10-01 5,704 | 9:08 | 12,205 | 9.55 
1933 1,304 | 10.57 | 1,226 | 9:56 2,620 | 10-07 
1934 1,369 | 10-30 1,293 | 9°99 2,662 | 10:15 
1935 1,451 | 10-84 1,321 | 10-11 2,772 | 10-48 
1436 1,379 | 10°22 1,402 | 10°63 2,781 | 10-42 
1937 1,497 | 11-00 1,373 | 10-20 2,870 | 1065 


In New South Wales the crude male rate is usually the higher. In Eng- 
Jand and Wales, on the other hand, the crude female rate is usually the 
higher though the standardised r 
population of each sex is taken into consideration—show the male rate as 
the higher in each year since 1924. In the pericd 1911-1914 the standard- 
ised female rate in England was higher than the male rate, and in 1922 and 
19238 these rates for both sexes were practically equal. ‘The -change 
is attributed by the Registrar-General in his Annual Review to the opera- 
tion of two factors which probably exercise some influence in New South 
Wales, viz—(i) The success of operations upon the relatively more ac- 
cessible cancers of females, and (ii) the better diagnosis of the less 
accessible cancers of females as a consequence of improved medical ap- 
pliances and knowledge. In England and Wales, also, the crude rate for 
both sexes combined is usually much higher, and is increasing more rapidly 
than in New South Wales, 


The ages of the 2,870 persous who died from cancer in New South Wales 
during 1937 ranged from 1' year to 96 years, but the disease is one of 
advanced age, 97 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1937, 
being 35 years and over, 
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In the following table aré shown the death-rates from cancer for each sex 
in age groups above 25 years, during the triennial periods around euch 
census since 1891. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Cancer. 
Age Group (Years). 
1890-92, 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22, 1932-34, 
; Males. 
25-34 ... oie as re 1-06 1:02 | 95 94 “99 
36-44 .., wis sis an 3:67 3-95 4-23 3-61 3°15 
45-54 .., ne wee ves 12-25 12-73 13°48 13-67 11°58 
55-64 ... mee ee eh 26-02 37-01 36°65 38-13 36-30 
65-74. ae ae 7 44:24 66-71 74:84 77-29 85.83 
75 and over os 49-50 79-46 96:27 116-46 129-06 
All Ages ... eis os 4:29 6:46 7167 8:74 10:53 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100. 100 151 179 204 245 
Females 
25-34 .., eae obs ah 1:03 1:03 1:48 1-46 1:25 
35-44... ane se _ 6-42 6-59 6:95 6-29 6:35 
45-54 ... aes ar os 16-80 18-04 18-32 18-53 16°74 
55-64 ... oe art aa 29-96 33°85 35-40 35-9] 33-24 
65-74 aa eee are 38:51 57-30 59-66 66-23 55-66 
75 and over age See sei 45:93 76-94 93-96 104-09 93-72 
All Ages ... oe 3:97 5-57 7:12 8-36 9-48 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.. 100 140 179 211 239 
Persons, 
25-34 ... ots 326 ais 1:05 1-03 1-2]; 1-20 1-11 
35-44... om ace higet 4:79 5-10 5-50 4-91 4:77 
45-54 ... wie aes ive 14:08 14:97 15-60 15:97 14:08 
55-64 ... sed as axe 27-54 35-65 36:10 37-11 34:79 
65-74 ais ois ie 41:87 62:87 67:98 7215 71:13 
75 and over oe aes oes 48:07 78-33 95-23 110-34 111-02 
All Ages ... a 415 6:04 741 8-55 10-01 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100. 100 146 179 206 241 


There has been a continous increase in the death rate from cancer. The 
increase between 1890-92 and 1910-12 was 79 pei cent. for both males and 
females and the subsequeut increase 87 per cent. for males and 84 per 
cent. in the rate for females. The rate is higher amongst females than 
males up to age 55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. 

In all countries for which records are kept the death rate from cancer 
has been increasing and great attention is being given to the problem of 
the control of cancer, 

In 1921 the University of Sydney established a Cancer Research Com- 
mittee, for which funds were made available by contributions from the 
Commonwealth and State Governments and by private donations and 
bequests. Laboratories were equipped within the University, research 
workers engaged to conduct investigations locally and abroad, and treat- 
ment centres were established within certain hospitals. 

The State Department of Health, in 1932, established a deep X-ray 
therapy department at the Coast (now Prince Henry) Hospital, and 
similar departments have been established in several other metropolitan 
liospitals, Steps have also bees, taken to sot up a consultative clinic at. the 
Newcastle Hospital. 
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Portion of a supply of radium purchased by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1927 has been made available for use in nine hospitals in New: 
South Wales, including those mentioned above, and to the Cancer Research, 
Comuinittee, and through the latter te approved practitioners for use in 
private practice. 

Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened aunually by the Commonwealth: 
Department of Health. ‘Through this department, also, cancer workers’ 
in Australia are kept in touch with the Cancer Commission of the Health. 
Organisation of the League of Nations, the Radium Commission in Great. 
Britain, the British Empire Cancer Campaign Society, the International 
Union against Cancer and with national movements in many countries. 


Following upon the recommendation of the Seventh Australian Cancer 
Conference in 1936, the Commonwealth Government, with the acquiescence 
of the State Governments, created the National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council, so that public health matters should receive more adequate 
review and so that medical research should be fostered and developed in 
Australia. The Council was instituted in September, 1936, and com- 
prises representatives of the various Health Departments, medical: 
organisations, a University representative, and two lay people. 


In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
basis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 


Cancer Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 


State. = : : ‘ 

1st. | 1982. | 10%. | 931. | 1985. | I9as | 1937, 

New South Wales ...| @9F | O98 \ 1:01) 1:01 1:05 LO! | 1:07 
Victoria Ms 1-09 118 118 119 “193 bd. 1 27 
Queensland ... 0:95 0:93 0-91 0°92 0-86 a-99 10! 
South Australia 1-20 113 117 112 1.0f 12h 1 123 
Western Australia . 0:94 | 1:03 | 0°94 1:2 105 1:07 0-98 
Tasmania ‘ 0°98 101 1:09 1138 Li4 1:93 1°23 
Commonwealth 1:01 1-05 1:05 1-06 1:09 Tdt | 1:13 
New Zealand... 1:03 10l Vd 115 112 118 Lis 

Diabetes. 


The proportion of deaths due to diabetes has been growing during the 
past thirty years. Although the disease is responsible for less than 2 
per cent. of the annual number of deaths the rate of mortality from diabetes. 
has increased, the average of the last five years being 90 per cent. higher 


than that for the period 1906-10. 

The deaths due to diabetes in 1987 numbered 475, equal to a rate of 1.76 
per 10,000 living. The xate for males was 140 and for females 2.13 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 


440 out of 475 deaths in 1937, or 93 per cent. being persons over 45 years: 
cf age. 


Meningitis. 


The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple: 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 101 deaths. 
during 1937; the corresponding rate being 0.87 per 10,000 living. Of this 
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number, 55 were males and 46 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex of 0.40 and 0.84 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis and 
country were 46 and 55, with corresponding rates per 10,000 living of 0.36 
and 0.89. 


Of those who died during 1937, 32, ox 82 per cent., were under 5 years 
of age. 


Hamorrhage of the Brain. 


Mortality from this cause showed a slow but sustained increase for 
twenty years prior to the quinquennium 1909-13, then there was an appre- 
ciable decline until 1924. Since that year the figures are not strictly com- 
parable owing to changes in the method of classification due to a revision in 
the classification of causes of death. In 1925 greater preference was given 
toe cerebral haemorrhage as a cause of death when found in combination 
with diseases of the arteries, atheroma, etc. In 1928, however, a further 
change wag made, and all cases of arterio-sclerosis combined with any 
cerebral vascular lesion have since been included with diseases of the 
arteries. The introduction from 1st April, 1985, of an amended form of 
medical certificate of cause of death has been further instrumental in 
reducing the number of deaths ascribed to this title, as the additionai 
information derived has enabled the classification to be made as just 
mentioned. 


The number of deaths due to cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy during 
the year 1987 under the new classification was 656, of which 291 were 
males and 865 females. The rate was 2.48 per 10,000 living, viz. 2.14 
for males and 2.74 for females. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes from cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy since 1884, but the com- 
parison over the last nine years is affected by the alterations in certification 
and classification mentioned above. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Peried. ; Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
living. living. living. 
1884-88 778 2:97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838. 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 3°15 
1909-13 1,627 3'69 1,439 3°58 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3°49 1,481 308 3,124 3°29 
1919-23 1,735 3°23 1,587 3°07 3,322 3°15 
1924-28 2,225 3°71 2,210 . 384 4,435 377 
1929-33 2'025 312 | 2,132 239 | 4,157 3°25 
1933 444 3:37 477 3°72 921 OO4 
1934 397 2°99 429 3°31 826 B15 
1935 316 2°36 370 2°83 686 2°59 
1936 332 2°46 355 2°69 687 2°58 
1937 293 2°14 365 2°74 656 2°43 


Convulsions of Children. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 15 deaths during 
1937, or 0.06 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 10 per cent. above the 
rate for the previous quinquennicn. 
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The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from con- 
vulsions of children for both sexes in periods since 1875 :— 


Males. Females. Total, 
Year. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 { Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 

Living. Living. Living. 

1875-79 1,538 8:93 1,291 | 8°94 2,829 8:93 
1880-84 2,007 9°12 1,600 8:83 3,607 8°99 
1885-89 1,916. 6:99 1,615 7:14 3,531 7:06 
1890-94 1,601 5:07 1,355 5:08 2,956 5:05 
1895-99 1,281 3-73 |' 1,119 3:70 2,400 3°72 
1900-04 781 2:15 625 1°89 1,406 2°02 
1905-09 550 1°40 480 1:32 1,030 1:36 
1910-14 458 1:00 343 0:83 801 0°92 
1915-19 404 0°83 29t 0°61 695 O72 
1920-24 208 0°38 183 0°35 391 0°36 
1925-29 145 0:23 98 0°16 243 0°20 
1930-34 38 0:06 35 0°06 73 0-06 
193% 8 0°06 tf 0°05 15 0:06 
1934 7 0:05 4 0:03 i] 0°04. 
19385 3 0:02 7 0°05 10 0.04 
1936 12 0:09 3 0°02 5 0:06 
1937 8 0-06 7 0°05 15 0-06 


The rates of mortality ascribed to this cause show a remarkable decline, 
due partly to increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 
Numerous deaths having convulsions as their immediate cause are now 
ascribed to some other cause which led to convulsions. 

Being limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately at that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1937 
was 0.70 per 10,000, as compared with 0.60 of the previous quinquennium. 
Of the deaths in 1937 seven occurred during the first year of life, the 
equivalent rate being 0.15 per 1,000 births. 


Insanity. 

Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation. Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within 
this classification are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On 
the 30th June, 1987, there were 11,153 persons under official cognisance, 
excluding 58 in reception houses and observation wards and goals, but in- 
cluding 8 patients from the Broken Hill district who were under treat- 
ment in South Australian hospitals. The proportion per 1,000 of the 
population was 4.14 or about 4.0 per cent. more than the average for the 
previous five years. 

The number of deaths from insanity in the year 19387 was 80—44 males 
and 86 females. The death-rate per 10,000 living was 0.32 for males and 
0.27 for females. In England and Wales the corresponding figures in 1935 
were 0.60 and 0.48. 

In the year 1936-37 there were 633 deaths in mental hospitals, equivalent 
to 61.5 per 1,000 of the average number of patients in residence. 
The rate of mortality, however, is not comparable with that of. 
the general population, because the proportion of mental patients 
under the age of 20 years is very small, due, doubtless, to 
the facts that many children mentally afflicted are cared for in their 
homes, and that mental .alienation frequently does not become manifest 
until middle or. advanced age is reached. 

A comparison of the mortality of the adult patients in mental hospitals 
with that of the general population in age groups shows that at all ages the 
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rate of mortality among the forme is very much higher than among the 
general population. The disparity is greatest in the earlier years of adult 
life but diminishes as age increases. 


Diseases of the Heart, 


’ Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certification 
and classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 

The causes classified as diseases of the heart include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocarditim, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931, and subsequent years diseases of the coronary arteries. 

The figures in the following statement indicate that the death-rate in 
respect of diseases of the heart has more than doubled during the last thirty 
years. This may be due to an actual increase in mortality from these 
causes or it may be rather a result of more highly specialised biological 
knowledge and of greater attention to pathological diagnoses. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that many deaths recorded in former years as being 
caused by senile decay would be assigned now to some cardiac trouble. 
‘Moreover, it is considered that there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners in recent years to give prominence to myo- 
carditis as a cause of death, whether it was chronic or a terminal condition 
supervening in illness due primarily to some other cause. Again death 
certificates frequently show diseases of the heart in combination with one 
or more other diseases as the cause of death, and in classifying such 
certificates according to cause, definite principles are observed, a large 
measure of preference being given to diseases of the heart. This is another 
factor which may have operated in the direction of swelling the increase 
in the number of deaths ascribed to this group of diseases, It is not 
practicable, however, to gauge the effects of the various changes which occur 
over a period of years, so that the figures may not be regarded as a eae 
factory basis for comparison. 

A further factor contributing to the apparent increase, but aan 
however, can be analysed, is the changing age composition of the popula- 
tion. Larger proportions of the people are reaching the ages at which the 
death-rate from these causes is highest. An analysis of the deaths accord- 
ing to age is shown on the next page, but the figures for any particular 
age-group are subject to the factors mentioned above. 

The number of deaths ascribed to diseases of the heart since 1884, and 
the death-rates of each sex, are shown below:— 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 

Living, Living, Living. 

1884-88 2,149 812 | 1,390 6°39 3,539 7°34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5:20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 719 1,478 4°98 3,912 6:16 
1899-1903 2,917 811 1,932 5°94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 8°77 
1909-1913 5,054 11:47 3,633 9:04 8,687 10°31 
1914-1918 5,950 12°26 4,168 8:97 10,118 10°65 
1919-1923 6,901 12°85 5,384 10-42 12,285 11°66 
1924-1928 9,360 15°61 7,377 12:81 16,737 14:24 
1929-1933 12,070 18°59 9,245 14°72 21,315 16°69 
1933 2,861 2168 2,156 16°81 5,017 19°28 
1934 ; 3,147 23°67 2,257 17°44 5,404 20°60 
1935 3,435 25°65 2,456 18-80 5,891 92:97 
1936 3,386 25:10 2,443 18°52 5,829 21°85 
1937 3,854 28°31 2,660 19°95 6,514 24:17 


— 
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Part of the increase in 1931 and subsequent years was due to the in- 
clusion of deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries, but even if these 
be excluded the total rate shows a steady increase, being respectively 15.42, 
16.69, 17.62, 18.54, 19.50, 18.47 and 20.12. 


The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1987 
ranged between 1 year and 103 years, but 94 per cent. were 45 years or over. 


In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in the 
principal age groups during the triennial period around each census since 
1891:— 

+ : 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Diseasos of the Heart. 
Age Group (Years). 


1890-92. 1900-02, 1910-12, 1920-22. 1932-84. 
Males. 

O- fo oe sd sc 15 1-96 + 92 “49 ‘17 
5-9 0, ot a we 91 1-05 1-22 -90 60 
10-lf .., ay es i 1-59 1-61 1-56 1-43 Td 
15-19 ... bee aa - 2:07 1:82 2:23 1-49 1-21 
20-24 .., ae Ee whe 211 1-73 1:90 1-71 /117 
25-34... a ase e53 3-21 2-14 2-84. 2:80 1:70 
Bo-d4 .., she ibs a Tod 5-70 5-97 5°30 5°62 
45-54... See a wl 15-96 13-45 15-03 13-48 19:19 
55-64 .., vie a wl 40-05 31-6] 39-92 38-61 58:52 
65-74... wes si w| 77-02 77-12 105-21 107-23 160-11 
75 and over .., 5 w..| 101+80 123-89. 228-18 293-63 433-83 
All Ages ... vet bas 7-78 8-10 11-73 12-78 21-82 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 104. 151 164 280 

Females. 
50-4, bez es es 65 1:55 “70 51 “30 
15-9 0. a Be ik 1:16 “77 “15 1:33 “56 
10-14... an a by “16 1-61 2-06 1:47 81 
25-19 ... ie = ia 1-52 1-63 2-10 1-60 1:21 
20-24 .., wis as ac 2-05 1-63 + 2-25 1-45 1-33 
35-34 .., i ase _ 3-48 257 2°75 2-21 1-98 
45-44 0, sie ics We 7°29 5-63 5°77 5-17 4:55 
S6-54 ... et Sie Ses 11-46 10:88 13-67 10-24 11:80 
65-64 ... ia iis veal 26°57 25:48 31-53 29-86 33-93 
TS-T4 les bs | 62°78 61-41 94-64 88-82 118-67 
15 andover ... ie me 91-86 104-09 190-99 248-91 367-98 
All Ages’... Lis ae 5-29 5-92 9:33 10-10 16°56 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 112 176 191 313 
Persons. 

0-4... ie a fe “70 1:76 8] -50 +23 
5-9 eee Sea as 1-03 91 “99 111 “58 
lo-l4 ... ie re ee 1-18 161 181 1-45 “77 
15-19 ... sb a a 1:79 1-78 2:17 1-55 1-21 
20-24 .., is sis in 2-08 1:68 2-07 1-58 1:25 
25-84 ... sus se ore 3-33 2-35 2°80 2-51 1:84. 
35-44... sia ae ste 7:38 5-67 588 524 5-08 
45-64 .., ay: ss ve| 1416 12:37 14-43 11-95 15-66 
55-64 .., oe ‘a veal 84:84 28-97 36°25 34-62 46-41 
65-74... eee me w|  TL11 70-70 100-438 98-68 139-92 
75andover ... sie | 97-82 115-04 211-48 271-51 400-22 
All Ages ... ea ees 6-64 7-07 10-59 11-47 19-23 
Rate in 1890-92 == 100... 100 106 159 173 290 
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‘Although the rate for all ages has increased nearly threefold during the 
period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to causes 
explained on page 385. The rates in all groups below 45 years have declined 
since 1890. 

Under the age of 35 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is distinctly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males than of females. 


Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis caused 2387 deaths during 1987, equal to a rate of 0.88 per 
10,009 living. Of the total, 1388 were males and 99 females, the corre- 
sponding rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1.01 and 0.74. The rate for the 
State was 23 per cent. lower than. that experienced during the previous five 
years. Deaths in the metropolis numbered 119, and there were 118 in other 
parts of the State. The corresponding rates were 0.94 and 0.83 per 10,000 
living. Of the total deaths, 69 were caused by acute bronchitis, 117 cases 
wera shown as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 51 were © 
unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 4 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 84 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
76 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 


Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,724 deaths 
during 1987, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 6.40, which was 
10 per cent, above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the 
total 1,086 were males and 688 females. The male and female rates per 
10,000 living were 7.61 and 5,16 respectively. The deaths in the metro- 
polis numbered 857, and those in the remainder of the State 867, the rates 
being 6.74 and 6.09 per 10,000 living respectively. An analysis of the 
deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most destructive in its 
attacks on children under 5 years of age and adults who have passed the 
age of 55. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among child- 
ren between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 

Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1937, 19 per cent, were 
under. 5 years of age and 58 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884:— 


Males. Females. Total, 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 
Living. Living, Living. 
1884-88 2,032 7:68 1,301 5:98 3,333 6-91 
1889-93 2,158 7:00 1,373 5-26 3,531 6-21 
1894-98 2,514 7-43 1,528 5-15 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8-87 2,000 6-15 5,191 7-58 
1904-—1908 2,816 7-28 1,824 5:12 4,640 6:24 
1909-1913 2,983 6-77 1,931 4-81 4,914 5:83 
1914-1918 3,779 718 2,402 5-17 6,181 6-50 
1919-1923 4,217 7-85 3,042 5-89 7,259 6-89 
1924-1928 4,810 8-02 3,498 6:08 8,308 7:07 
1929-1933 4,318 6:65 3,205 5:10 7,523 5°89 
1933 802 6-08 593 4:62 1,395 5:36 
1934 863 6:49 669 517 1,532 5-84 
1935 999 7:46 713 5-46 1,712 6.47 
1936 997 7:39 737 559 1,734 6:50 
1937 1,036 7-61 688 516 1,724 6:40 
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The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 
early spring. 

The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups, during the triennial period around each census since 1891:— 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Pneumonia. 
Age Group (Years), - 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22, 1082-84, 
Males. 

0-4... vee pax ae 18-14 24:18 19-69 21-12 15-42 
6-9 ... ave wen ee 1-22 1-64 1-41 1-60 1-12: 
40-14 ... eae wes eee 69 +80 “78 83 +53 
16-19 ... ae ai ae 2-55 3-49 1:25 1-79 1:02 
20-24 .., oes Vee oe 3:02 5-25 2-46 2°30 1-2C 
25-34 3°77 6-09 3:03 2:94 1:42 
35-44 TAQ 8:27 4:99 5-07 2-96 
45-54 10°86 13-01 8-16 8-52 5-65 
55-64 .., aoe _ «| > 16-71 22-60 11-94 13-07 11°31 
65-74. ae ave as 26°76 36:90 24-99 28-61 23-68 
75 and over ee ite ee 26-50 57-50 43:45 58-36 72:41 
All Ages .. 722 978 6°85 755 6:03 

Rate in 1890-92 = = ~ 100. 100 135 95 105 84 

Females, 
0-4 ... too . 15:64 20-66 17:88 17-60 12-50 
5- 9 1-07 1:09 1-14 1:35 99 
0-14 ... ay . ; 70 161 +92 88 86 
16-19 ... . , . 1-88 2:15 ‘61 1:30 “96 
20-24 ... . . 12:23 2-80 1-03 1:30 1-12 
25-34 ... zis : 3:48 3°66 1-46 2:34 142 
35-44. . ove 4:88 5:89 2-68 2:87 2:37 
45-54 . 761 5-63 3:10 3:93 3°72 
55-64 ., . 9-81 16-07 8-08 7:66 6-15 
@5-74 ase one vi 21:18 25:34 14-69 21-27 18°41 
75. and over aa cae as 19-83 48-49 44-10 65-22 55-69 
All Ages o00 5-46 6-62 4:74 5-52 4-63 
Rate in 1890-92 = = ~ 100... 100 121 87 101 85 
Persons. 

0-4 ... tee ase ave 16-91 22:45 18-80 19:39 13-99 
6-9 ... one wee ase 1:15 1:37 1-28 1-48 1-06 
10-14 ... eee ose oes “70 1:20 85 +86 69 
15-19 ... aoe eee pry 2-22 2:82 93 1-55 °99 
20-24 ... see oor oes 2-64 401 1-76 1:79 1:16 
25-34 .., nee eee ees 3-65 4-9] 2:27 2:64 1-42 
35-44... oon eve tne 6-42 7:23 3-91 4-01 2°66 
45-64 .., tee eee aes 9-56 9-89 5-94 6:35 471 
55-64 ... eee vee een 14:05 19-37 10°25 10-60 ‘8:77 
65-74 Pra ose _ 24-45 32-18 20-33 25:21 21-11 
75 and over aso tee ine 23°83 . 63:47 43-74 61°76 63-88 
All Ages... 6-41 828 | 5:84 6-56 B84 

Rate in 1890-92 = = 100.. 100 129 91 102 83 


‘The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
cepting 10-14 years. The rates have fluctuated, but show a_ general 
decline of about 17 per cent..over the period under review,.and the 
fall is apparent at all ages, exeept 75 and over. ‘This increase is due 
. probably to more information being available-as to cause of death, 
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Diseases of the Digestive System. \ 
Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 771.males and 
549 females during 1937, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
5.66 and 4.12. The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these diseasés 
in the State was 4.90 per 10,000 living, and was 1 per cent: lower than 
‘that experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from 
‘diseases of the digestive system are caused in the main by diarrhea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stom- 
-ach or duodenum, diseases of the gall bladder and ducts, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis. 

‘The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, the 
deaths under 1 year of age from these causes in 1937 being 120—63 males 
and 57 females. In 1937 there were 239 deaths from these causes at all 
ages, equivalent to a rate of 0.89 per 10,000 of the general population, the 
vate for males being 0.92 and for females 0.85. The combined rate was 
9 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium, The 
following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884, dis- 
tinguishing between the sexes :— ; 


Males. Females. Total, 
Period. Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. se 10.000 | Deaths, per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 3,412 12 89 3,048 | 14-02 6,460 13-40 
1889-93 3,451 | 1120 2,851 10°92 6,302 | 11°07 
1894-98 4,042 | 11°94 3,638 | 12:26 7,680 | 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 | 12-29 3,901 | 11:99 8,923 | 12°15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 8-41 6,714 9-08 
1909-1913 4,257 9°66 3,471 8°64 "7,728 ‘918 
1¢14-1918 3,622 746 2,957 6°36 6,579 6:92 
1919-1928 3,813 7°10 3,039 5°88 6,852 | .6°50 
1924-1998 2,436 4:06 2,036 3°54 4,472 3°81 
1929-1933 1,353 2-08 . 998 1°59 2,351 1°84 
1933 151 114 99 0-77 250 | 0-96 
1934 121 0-91 117 0-90 238 | 0-91 
1935 119 0°89 95 0°73 214 0-81 
1936 127 0-94 129 0:98 256 0°96 
1937 125 092 114 0°85 239 0°89 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operation of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
ment in 1904. The improvement was maintained consistently until the 
years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested. After 
1920 the rate fell rapidly. 
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The unusually low mortality in’recent years is probably due in a large 
measure to the work of the Baby Health Centres previously mentioned and 
to favourable seasonal conditions. 


This comparison is vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that these 
yates are calculated on the population at all ages, whereas the deaths 
from this cause are mainly confined to children in the early years of 
life (in 1987 59 per cent. were under 2 years of age, aud 69 per cent. 
under 5 years of age). The proportion of the population under 5 years 
of age has declined considerably since 1871, and this has resulted in an 
unduly rapid decline in the rates on the above basis. 


The following table shows the deaths from this cause, of childrer 
under 2 years of age and under 5 years of age. The rates are based upox 
the population living in these age groups and give a more accurate 
comparison over a period of years. 


| Under 2 years of Age. Under 5 ycars of Age, 
Year, Rate Rate 
No. per 10,(00 No. per 10,000 
Living. . Living. 
1881 733 335°0 1931 323 12:9 
1891 985 147-6 , 
1901: | © 1,165 181-0 1932 225 92 
1911 |, 963 1121 i . 
1921: 988 | 100°8 DOOR | | ae one 68 
1931 283 29°4 1934 161 71 
1933 139 16:0 
1934. 138 16-4 1935 143 6°5 
1935 127 15:2 , 
1936 150 | 176 zee ate sad 
1937 141 16:0 1937 165 76 


Of the total deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis during 1987, 96 or 40 
per cent., occurred in the months of January, February, and March; and 38 
or 16 per cent. in the months of June, July and August. The mortality 
from these causes, although still comparatively heavy, has beeu reduced 
to very small proportions relative to earlier years and the disease does not 
constitute the dreaded summer menace that it once was. 


Appendicttis. 

To this cause 287 deaths were ascribed in 1937, the rate being 0.88 per 
10,000 living, which is 1 per cent. below the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1937 being 1.12, and for the latter 0.64 per 10,000 
living. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. 


Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest 
in connection with alcoholism. 


Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1937 numbered 107—71 males and 
36 females, the rate being 0.40 per 10,000 living—9 per cent. above the 
average for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1937 being 
0.52 and for the latter 0.27 per 10,000 living of each sex, 
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Bright’s Disease or Nephritis. 


Bright’s disease or nephritis has grown from a comparatively infrequexi 
cause to a prominent position among the major causes of death whose 
incidence falls upon the general population. From 1884 to 1918 the number 
of deaths due to the disease gradually increased, and the rate of mortality 
more than doubled. A check in the increase then set in, and was followed 
after 1918 by an appreciable decrease, and the average annual rate for the 
next five years fell to 456 per million inhabitants as against 501 in 1914-18, 
From 1928 onwards, however, the rates exceed 500, reaching a maximum 
figure of 584 per million in 1934, but showing a slight decline in each 
succeeding year to 570 per million in 1937, 


During 1987 there were 1,935 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,537 were caused by all forms of nephritis. The rate 
was 5.70 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 6.38 and 5.06 respec- 
tively, the general rate being approximately 1 per cent. above that ex- 
perienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these 
diseases in the metropolis were 786, and in the rest of the State 751, the 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living being 6.18 and 5.28. Experience shows 
that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter 
months, 


The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Bright’s disease 
are shown below. 


Males. | Females. | Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 

Deaths. | per ae Deaths. Pet en Deaths, reas 

1884-88 626 2°37 386 1°78 1,012 |' 210 
1889-93 907 2-94 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 2°77 2,112 3:33 
1899-1908 1,659 4°61 996 3°06 2,655 3°88 

1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 3,255 4:38 
1909~1913 2,649 6°01 1,539 3°83 4,188 4:97 

1914-1918 3,080 6°34 1,682 3°62 4,762 5°01 
1919~1923 2,914 5°43 1,886 3°65 4,800 4°56 

1924-1928 3,391 5°66 2,324 4°04 5,715 4°86 
1929-1933 3, 841 592 2,902 +62 6,743 5:28 

1933 809 6:13 585 4°56 1,394 5°36 
1934 839 6°31 692 5°35 1,531 584. 
1935 886 6°61 652 4:99 1,538 581. 
1936 896 6:60 659 5:00 1,549 5°81: 

1937 862 6°33 675 5:06 1,537 5°70 

] 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table the rate of mortality 
both for males and females has more than doubled. The rate for males 
in.the last five years was 28 per cent. higher than that for females. Com- 
paratively few persons under 85 years of age die from nephritis, the pro- 
portion in 1987 being 7.2 per cent. of the total. 


_ The following table shows the death rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the triennial period around each census since 1891:— 


Death ‘Rate per 10,000 Living.—Nephritis, 
Age Group (Years). 
1890-92, 1900-02. 1910-12. | 1920-22, 1932-34, 
Males, 

O~ 4 0, sae- suet ois 1-30 2-00 99 “71 ‘BT 
Fo- 9 es aes ae “B9 23 42 31 +29 
10-14 ... ed aes oe ‘ll +28 37 Bl 18 
15-19. .., xe eek Pee 67 “15 “718 63 -38 
20+24 ... a3 ast re “74 -89 1:34 1-11 1-00 
25-34, ... ae “a aie 1-44 2-11 1:78 1:36 1:19 
s6-44 ... aoe ee ae 4:22 4:49 4:13 3-00 2-96 
et ar ats es Ay: 5-83: 9°45 10-76 8-96 7-54 

H-64. .,, ave is iss 11-67 19:09 24-16 20-16 15-32 
65-74 si ei oes 22-12 35-96 47:60 39-55 38-30. 
75 and over is Sse 17-43 40-77 71:58 73-99 104:24 

All Ages 2°77 4:57 5-98 5-42 6:14 
Rate in 1890- 92 = = ~ 100. 100 165 216 196 222 
Females, 

0-4... ss tee ces 1-34 1-13 “93 ‘51 47 

5-9 4. ass es ae 60 +28 35 35 30 
10-14 ... wee sea iat 22 33 42 +59 +32 
16-19 ,.. Ss ot ies 67 ‘61 ‘61 “BT 58 
20-24 ... we iss van 1:30 1:22 1-54 1-12 °97 
25-34 ... “ie exe bh 1:90 1-90 1-46 1:66 1:37 
05-44... was ny) eae 4-01 4:44, 3°72 3-06 3:36 
45-5t .., ava ive van 553 7°84 8:29 6:38 5:92 
55-64... ane exe ik 7-85 11-60 15°55 11:15 11:02 
65-74 en ane es 16-18 22-83 31:35 25:99 29°29 
75 and over See ate sae 9-39 30:39 41-04 49:25 70:06 

All Ages .., 217 3-01 3:87 3-63 4-85 
Rate in 1890-92 = = 100... 100 139 178 167 224 
Persons. 

0-4... age see aes 1:32 

5-9 ... wae oe aes -60 
W-l4 ,tewes 16 
15-19 ... 2 ase was “67 
20-24 .., azo ys a 1:01 
25-384 ... aes ise aes 1-64 
35-44 .., ss see a 414 
45-54... bas des aes 5-71 
55-64 ... she ous a 10°19 
65-74 as aes ror 19:66 
75 and over eee ae eae 14-21 

All Ages ... 2-50 
Rate in 1890-92  - = ~ 100. 100 
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Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, it is only in the oldest group, 75 years and over, ‘that the rate 
in 1932-84: was higher than twenty years earlier. For each sex :the rate. 
depends entirely upon the age; a slow ‘increase is noted till the age :of '45 is. 
reached, after which the increase is rapid. From ‘this ‘age the :rates ‘for 
males show a marked excess over'the rates for females. anit 


Deaths from Puerperal Causes. 


The word “puerperal” is used in the broadest sense -and ‘includes all’: 
deaths due to pregnancy, parturition, or diseases of the breast during 
lactation. : 


' Details of the deaths due to puerperal causes according to age, duration 
of marriage, previous issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown 
in the Statistical Register. In 1937 the deaths of 288 women were due to 
puerperal causes, viz., 209 married and 24 single women. Of the married: 
mothers who died in 1987, 8, and of the single mothers, 9 died before’ 
reaching the age of %1 'years; the ages at death of the: mattied women 
ranged from 16 years'to 44 years, and of single women from 16 years to 37:. 
years. The age at marriage of mothers who died ranged from 15 ‘to 39 
years. In 14 cases the duration of marriage was 20 years or over, but 14 
mothers died within a-year of marriage. In 68 cases there was no previous 
issue and in 36 of these cases the death occurred within ‘two ‘years of 
marriage, while in one case 18 children survived the mother. 


sue 


‘The incidence of deaths ‘from puerperal causes falling only upon ‘women 
bearing children, the rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of 
general population, but have been related to the live births as being the 
nearest approach to the number of ‘pregnancies, .Whilst ‘not perfectly 
accurate the method gives useful results -where live births only -are 
recorded. Commencing with 1936, however, it is possible to :calculdte 
the rates ‘for New South ‘Wales in two.futther ways ‘giving ‘a gréater 
measure of accuracy, The deaths -may be related to the live ‘births ‘and 
stillbirths combined or to the number of confinements calculated from-su¢h 
figure by allowing for plural:births, These:rates are shown on a later page, 
but are still not an absolutely accurate measure, because the deaths include 
women dying from conditions associated with abortion or miscarriage ‘vr 
dying in an undelivered state, whereas the number of non-fatal abortions, 
etc., are not recorded and cannot be estimated. ‘This shortcoming, how- 
ever, is general in the statistical records of all countries. 

“In order to preserve uniformity with former years and with other States 
and countries which adopt the same method, ‘rates are ‘still stated as ‘per 
thousand ‘live births. Such rates showed a persistent though fluétudting 
decline in the ‘three decades 1895-1924. ‘During the period 18951904 the 
annual average number of dedths-of mothers in childbitth was 268, equiil 
to %1 deaths ‘per 1,000 ‘live ‘births. he corresponding number’ in the 
period 1905-1914 was 284, and the rate..6.2, compared ‘with 289 :and “5:2 
respectively in the period 1915-1924. The lower proportion of unmatried 
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mothers contributed slightly to this decline; but the rates quoted represent 
very closely the improvement that occurred in mortality in childbirth 
among married mothers. A comparison of deaths in childbirth in this State 
with those of other countries must be made with caution. Apart from 
possible differences in the method.of calculating the rate (as indicated 
above) a further difference arises in the classification of criminal abortion » 
(illegal operations). In the international list of causes of death these are 
classified with homicide. In the table given below deaths from this cause 
are included to show the total deaths incidental to childbirth, but the totals 
are also shown excluding criminal abortion to enable comparison to be 
made with other countries where these deaths are not included, 


Deaths, 1936, |Deaths, 1932-386.) Deaths, 1937, |Deaths, 1083-37. 


Causes. Rateper Rate per Rate for Rateper 
1,00 ; 1,00: a ,00' 

No. | ‘tive | No | tive | N | rive | XN | ive 

Birtha. Births, Births. Births. 


Accidents of Pregnancy »| 25) 54] 108) +48 27 ‘67 | 111 "49 
Puerperal Hemorrhage w| 34 ‘74. | 178 78 43 ‘91 | 177 78 
Puerperal Septicemia ... «| 45] ‘98] 188 “84. 25 | +62 | 187] +83 
Post. Abortive Septioomia ...) 37 80 | 154 ‘69 27 ‘57 | 148 66 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ...). 51 | 1:10 | 287 | 1-29 43 ‘00 | 269 | 1:19 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embo-| 21 *45 85 38 16 “34 85 38 

lus, Sudden Death. : 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 23 BO | 123 BB 17 36 | 113 ‘50 


Total, excluding Illegal] 236 | 5:11 |1,118 | 5-01 | 198 | 4:17 |1,090 | 4:83 
Operations. 


Tilegal Operations wee e| 56] 1°21 | 241 | 1:08 35 ‘74 | 226 | 1:00 


Total, including Illegal} 292 | 6-32 |1,359 | 6:09 | 233 | 4:91 |1,316 | 5:83 
_____ Operations. 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
cemia can be classed as a preventable disease. Over 25 per cent. of the 
deaths are due to this cause, but the proportion has declined appreciably in 
recent years. The annual rates of mortality of mothers in childbirth per 
1,000 live births in the last 10 years were as follow:— 


Total Deaths of Mothers in Childbirth per 1,000 Live Births, 


Deaths from Puerperal 
Septicemia per 1,000 Live : 
irths, Including INegal Operations. | Excluding Illegal Operations. _ 


Year. 
| 
Metropolis. pear reyes State, |\Metropolls. adores’ State, ee ee State, 
1 

1927 1-99 1:86 191 7:87 5°72 6:54 6:27 5:32 5:68 
1928 2-03 1°75 1:86 6:29 577 5-97 5:20 5:50 5:39 
1929. 1:97 1:15 1:50 || 6-09 4-68 5-28 5-01 4:39 4:65 
1930 201 119 1:53 6:06 566 5-83 5-15 “4:87 4:99 
1931 2:04 1:50 1-72 6-66 5:62 - 6:03 4:93 5:20 5-09 
1932 1-71 1-06 1:31 179 5-09 6-14 5-80 4:54 5:03 | 
1933 1-93 1:22 1:49 6:79 4:79 557 5:21 4:54 4:80 
1934 1:63 1°34 1°45 7-01 5:49 6:07 5:02 4:89 4:94: 
1935 1-72 1:55 161 6:92 5-94 6-31 4:38 5-62 5:15 
1936 2°25 1-48 1:78 7:43 5-63 6:32 5°80 4-68 5-11 
1937 94 119 1-09 551 4:53 4:91 4:57 3°92 417 
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Rates for the year 1937 calculated by the two additional methods men-. 
tioned earlier are shown in the following table. The rates on one base 
should not be compared with those on another, but they are given together 
here for convenience in presentation :— 


Deaths per 1,000 
All Births (Live Desthe. per 1,000 
Cause of Death in Childbirth. and Still). . 


Married,| Single. | Total. || Married.| Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy a ie “45 277 BS ‘45 | 2°79 “56 
Puerperal Hemorrhage a a “90 46 +88 “91 ‘47 “89 
Puerperal Septicemia wee saa “47 1:38 BL ‘47 1:39 51 
Post Abortive Septicemia ... aus ‘51 1:39 “55 +52 1:39 56 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ... .88 “92 ‘88 89 ‘93 89 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus, +34 aes 33 “35 see 33 
‘Sudden Death. 
Other Casualties of Childbirth... ies 32 92 35 +32 ‘93 +35 


Total, excluding Illegal Operations| 3-87 | 7:84 | 4:05 3-91 | 7-90 | 4:09 


Illegal Operations ase ie a “60 3-23 ‘71 ‘61 3:25 “72 


Total, including Illegal Opera-| 4-47 | 11-07 4:76 4-52 | 1115 4.81 
tions. 


The proportion of deaths due to each cause is shown below for 1937 in 
comparison with the previous five years. The average for the five years, 
1983-37, is also shown. ‘ 


1 


Proportion per cent. duo to each Cause. 


Causes. 1932-36. 1937, 1983-37, 
7 Pan eer a Tor- 
i Single. | Total. mel Single. | Total. ue Single. | Total. 
Accldents of Pregnancy... 8:3 5:2 8-0 10-0 | 25:0 11-6 8-4 8-7 8-4 
Puerperal Haomorrhage ...) 13-7 61 12:7 201 4-2 18-4 14-4 61 13:5 
Puerperal Septicemla ao} 14:9 58 13:8 10-5 12:5 10:7 15:1 6-5 14-2 


Post Abortive Septicamia 11:2 128 11:3 11:5 1255 11:6 11:3 10:9 11-2 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia| 21:6 17:3 21-1 196 83 185 21:0 15-9 20-4 


Phiegmasia Alba Dolens, 68 1:9 63 U7 Ay 6-9 7-0 2:2 65 
Embolus, Sudden Death. . 
Other Casualties of Child-| 10-0 19 9-1 72 83 7:3 9-2 29 8-6 
birth, 
Total, excluding Illegal] 86-5 | 60-0| 823 | 866| 708] 850 | s64) 522) 828 
Operations, 
legal Operations ... ve 13°5 60-0 17°7 H 13-4 29-2 15-0 13°6 A478 17-2 
Totai, including Illegal) 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 1000 | 100-0 100-0 |. 100-0 | 100-0 
Operations. 


In the five years, 1933-37, illegal operations caused nearly 48 per cent. of 
the puerperal deaths of single women. 


Deaths from Violence. 
This category includes deaths from accident, suicide, homicide, and other 
deaths not classified, in respect of which “open verdicts” were recorded 
at coroners’ inquests, The annual number of suicides has increased, but 
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their. proportion to the population has not shown any marked variation. 
Deaths from homicide and those classed as “open verdicts” have remained. 
fairly constant in number, and their proportion to the population has, 
therefore, decreased. ark : 
.Deaths.from violence in 1937 numbered 1,824, or 7.2 per cent. of the total 
deaths of the year. This number includes 297 suicides, 1,396 accidents, 54 
homicides, and 77 “open verdicts.” ‘The rate, 6.77 per 10,000 living, was 
14 per cent. above the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which was 
5.92. In the year 1937 the males numbered 1,406 or 10.33 per 10,000 living, 
and the females 418 or 8.18 per 10,000, and 30 per cent. of the male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 

“The number of persons who took their own lives in 1937 was 297, or a rate 
of 1.10 per 10,000 living, and about 9 per cent. below the average ‘for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 233, or a rate 
of 1.71 per 10,000 living, and of female 64, or a rate of 0.48 per 10,000 living, 
—the male rate being over three and one-half times that of the female. 

- The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Males. Females. Total, 
Period. Rate ; Rate Rate 
Deaths, | per10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living, Living. Living. 

f 1884-88 “428 162 96 0:44 524 109 
1889-93 5Y9 . 1-68 110 0°42 629 “VT : 
1894-98 679 2°01 169 0:57 848 1°34 

1899-1903 651 1°81 142 Odd 793 1:16 
‘1904-1908 | . 719 1:86 160 0°49 879 118 
. 1909-191% 857 1°95 238 0°59 1,095 1°30 
1914-1918 888 1°83 923 0°48 1,111 1:17 
_ 1919-1923 887 1°65 244 0°47 1,181 1:07 
1924~1998 1,100 1°84 ‘269 0°47 1,369 116 
1929 -1933 1,244 1:92 301 0-48 1,545 12) 
1983] 262 1:99" 65 0°51 327 1:21 
1934 263 1:98 86 0:66 349 1-33 
1925 268 2:00 67 051° 335 1:27 
1936 Qa 1 Al 74 0°56 291 1:09 
1937 233 1°71 64 048 297 1°10 


' The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men ace either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapona, 
and resort mostly to poison: Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years 1933-37, 26 were by the agency of poison, 27 by shooting, 14 by gas, 
12 by cutting, 9 by hanging, and 7 by drowning. 
Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1928-37, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring, 261, summer 
270, autumn 245 and winter 224. The number of suicides is usually 
greater in January and ‘December than in. any other month, 
Female suicides, being numerically small, give variable results as regards 
seasonal influence, and, contrary to the experience of males, no particular 
month showed any preponderance. : 


Deaths from Accident. 
_ During the year 1937 the number of deaths due to accident was 1,396, 
viz., 1,077 of males,and.319 of females, or equal to rates of 7.91 and 2.39 per 
10,000 ‘living. of each sex, aud the general rate was 5.18 per 10,000 living... 
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The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below:— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. {| per20,000| Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. Living. . Living. 
1884-88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11:90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894—98 3,498 10°33 | 1,095 3°69 4,593. 5:23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 1,108 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 3,145 8:13 1,056 2°96 4,201 5:64 
1909-1913 3,894 8°84 1,119 2°79 5,013 5:05 
1914-1918 8,821 7:87 1,088 234 4,909 517 
1919-1923 8,677 6-85 1,102 213 4,779 45+ 
1924-1928 4,860 811 1,363 2:27 6,223 | 5°30 
1929-1933 4,597 7:08 1,344 2°14 5,941 4°65 
1933 812 6:15 255 1°99 1,067 410 
1934 801 6:03 247 1:91 1,048 3-99 
1935 861 6°43 281 215 1,142 4:32 
1936 972 7°21 804 2°30 1,276 4°78 
1987 1,077 791 319 2°39 1,396 518 


NOTE.—In the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive “open verdicta’’ are included as accidents, 


These figures have been adjusted: on the basis of. the 1929 revision of 
the International List which came into use in 1981. They include inatten- 
tion at birth, throughout and prior to 1896, injury at birth and traumatic 
tetanus. In the years 1927 to 1980 “open verdicts” ‘ave included as. they 
cannot be separated in the classification. 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that 
of more closely settled countries, it has decreased, the rate for 1934 being 
the lowest on record. 


The experience of the quinquennium ended 1987 shows that out: of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 404 are due to veliicles and horses, 89 to drowning, 
155 to falls, 64 to burns or scalds, 66 to railway or tramway. accidents, 24 to 
accidents in mines and quarries, aud 10 were due to weather, 2.¢., excessive 
eold or heat, and lightning. 


Out of 604 deaths caused by accidents with velticles and horses in 1987, 
584 were due to accidents in which a motor veliicle was involved. The 
deaths. due to this class of accident over the last ten years are shown 
in the following table:— 


Average | Persons Killed. Death Death Ages of Persons Killed. 

Number Rate per | Rate per 
Year, jof Vehicles i 1,000 million of 

tered. |intana! Others] Total.) wocisterea,| “tion. | 15.) 15°80, 80-65.| Sven | NS. 

f | 

1928 ...) 208,427 | 155 | 229 ) 384 1:8 156 81 | 122 | 145 35 1 
1929 ,.,.| 237,322 | 199 | 279 | 478 2-0 191 87 | 188 | 201 52 see 
1930 ...| 245,316 | 184 | 247 | 4381 1:8 170 72 | 134 | 183 4] 1 
1931 ...] 222,912 | 137 | 195 | 332 45 130 70 | 103 | 126 33 ao 
1932 ...| 208,145 | 149 | 155 | 304 15 118 56 91} 112 45 ase 
1933...) 214,987 | 117 | 204 ) 321 1:5 123 59 95 | 126 41 . 
1934 ..,/ 228,318 | 158 | 177 | 335 1:5 128 49 97 | 128 61 othe 
1935 ...| 245,790 | 159 | 242 | 401 1:6 152 66 | 136 | 142 56 1 
1936 ...| 265,313 | 161 | 306 | 467 1:8 175 64 | 143 | 201 59 or 
1987 .,.| 282,464 | 174 | 360 | 534 1:9 ‘ 


198 70 | 165 | 234 | 65 
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Accidents of this class became more numerous as the use of motor vehicles 
increased, and they diminished in 1931 and 1982 as motor transport 
declined. With the use of motor vehicles again increasing there has beer 
a proportionate increase in the deaths. 


In 1937 pedestrians killed represented 33 per ceut. of the total. 


THE SEAsoNAL PrevaLENcr or DIsrasEs. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1933-87, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :— 


Typhoid | 1 thera | Whoop- P B Bhteritie’| Brigh 
n- er) fn ens = et | , 
Month, Rover. fluenza, an 4 G pase Phthisis, Sonia! chitis. "and nm Dimes. 
Croup. gn. Dysentery. 
‘January ... 95 23 77 75 82 54 52 147 74 
February.. 94 15 82 68 72 55 34 138 7 
March ... 274 21 86 45 80 52 65 107 66 
April 166 21 141 50 86 61 69 108 76 
May 104 54 136 47 92 84 88 67 80 
June 10 63 100 47 84 95 99 41 92 
July 28 196 87 69 94 125 151 57 103 
August 28 226 72 68 95 13l 145 53 100 
September 10 173 58 140 86 115 106 69 95 
October 19 113 58 147 76 90 77 60 80 
November, 68 68 44 149 71 70 58 63 84 
December . 104 32 59 95 76 68 56 90 76 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 } 1,000 


In interpreting the foregoing table comparison should be made vertically 
and not horizontally, the figures representing proportions per thousand and 
not absolute numbers. 


The chief features of the foregoing table are exhibited in the contrast 
between the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhea and enteritis on the 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are Janusry, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from phthisis varies little throughout the year, but the rates show that 
it is more fatal in the colder months, Bright’s disease shows likewise a 
higher mortality during the cold weather. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled by four authorities, viz.-—(1) The Government of the State 
of New South Wales; (2) the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (3) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (loeal governing 
bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 
the Government to administer such public services as railways, tramways, 
water aud sewerage, Sydney harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental revenue of the State Government is derived mainly 
from taxes such as inconie tax, stamp and probate. duties, betting, totalisator, 
racecourses admission and entertainment taxes, wages tax, special income 
tax, proceeds of the State lottery, fees for licenses, from,the sale and 
leasing of its lands and forests, and from the contribution by the. Com- 
monwealth under the financial agreement of 1927. The expenditure of 
the State on governmental account includes the cost of such services as 
education, public health, hospitals, police, prisons, the State law courts, 
Industrial Commission and conciliation boards, navigation (in part), 
agriculture and lands administration, water conservation and irrigation, 
local government (administration and grants), widows’ pensions, care of 
the destitute, administration of mining, fisheries, and factory laws, the 
construction of public works, and unemployment relief. 

The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from the customs and excise and primage duties, income tax, land 
tax, estate duty, sales tax, and entertainments tax. Its expenditure is 
mainly in connection with defence and repatriation services, old age and 
invalid pensions, maternity allowances, lighthouses, navigation (in part), 
quarantine, bounties on production, the control of customs and meteoro- 
logical observations. 


‘Local governing bodies are required to levy a rate of not-less than 1d. in 
the £1 on the unimproved capital value of lands within the areas adminis- 
tered by them, and, in some cases, they are empowered also to levy rates on 
the improved capital value. They provide minor services, such as the con- 
struction, maintenance, and lighting of streets and roads, the cottrol and 
maintenance of public parks and recreation areas, the supervision of building 
operations, and, jn some cases, the provision of water and sanitary services. 
In general the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates but not 
infrequently charges are imposed for special services rendered. In some 
instances loans are raised for expenditure on revenue services and are 
repaid by special or increased general rates in the area concerned. 


The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
Sydney harbour works, etc., is derived almost entirely from charges for the 
use of services which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 
to the control of the Government. Revenue by way of motor taxes is used 
by the Main Roads Department on construction and maintenance of roads 
throughout the State. 

State and Federal Governments each have power to raise loans on their 
own security subject to approval by the Australian Loan Council of the 
amounts and conditions. The constitution of the sinking fund and the 
management of the public debt are regulated by the Financial Agreement. 
-between the Commonwealth and States, which is described on page 451 
hereof. Municipalities, county councils, shires, and the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board have power to raise loans under certain 
conditions. Such loans are subject to the approval of the Governor and 
Gif in excess of £100,000) of the Australian Loan Council. 

*673538—A 
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TAXATION. 


The following statement shows the amount of taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, etc., during the five years ended 30th June, 1937. 


Honsct Moanin, 1982-33. | 1933-84, | 1984-85. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
SraTE. £ £ £ | £ £ 
Income Tax ... .«| 3,870,616] 2,808,851) 3,146,495] 4,088,164! 5,186,972 
Unemployment Relief Tax ...| 6,702,439) 2,197,583 171,295 ‘ue ae 
Special Income Tax ... ee eee 1,477,300] 1,971,292) 2,826,210] 3,242,336 
Wages Tax ... x ae, 1,573,404) 3,120,034) 3,864,082| 3,559,553 
Family Endowment Tax «| 2,490,034 998,914 37,778 71,1382 24,523 
Land ‘Tax i 1,968 2,199 2,461 2,034 2,221 
Stamp and Pr obate Duties— 
Stamps : ats sia 929,158} 1,013,604) 1,047,844) 1,141,305) 1,264,646 
Betting Tickets sie ws 36,332 32,254 36,200 46,807 52,183 
Probate an ee ...| 1,639,979) 1,542,475) 1,693,966) 1,673,805| 2,081,548 
Betting Taxes eae : 191,047 180,781 183,945 214,833 230,031 
Totalisator Tax abe ‘ 104,231 110,567 119,790 115,611 114,720 
Racecourses Admission Tax . 71,459 78,780 82,016 87,787 88,000 
Entertainments Tax . o 55,678 56,997 69,226 82,986 91,265 
Fees for Registration of Dogs.. 20,790) 21,305 22,576 24,457 26,455 
Other Licenses a ae 331,040 333,090 351,188 386,441 407,368 


Total Gov’nmental Taxation £) 16,444,771| 12,428,104) 12,056,106] 14,125,654] 16,371,821 


Motor Tax, Pisces, ete.*— 


Motor Tax-. wea | 1,198,224} 1,301,109) 1,433,232) 1,596,227) 1,750,886 
Motor Liconscs oc : 369,896 411,643} 435,791} 473,701 514,142 
Motor Fees (‘Transport Act, 

1930) -_ at 11,530 18,346 18,519 20,405 22,195 
Motor Fees (Transport Co- 

ordination Act, 1931) ...! _ 12,608 15,597 18,166 20,758 24,349 
Motor Charges (Transport 

Co-ordination Acs, 1931).. 20,896 24,133 28,957 52,977 42,977 


Total Motor Taxation etc.) 1,608,154) 1,770,828) 1,934,665} 2,164,068) 2,354,549 


Total, State Taxation {| 18,052,925) 14,198,932) 13,980,771] 16,289,722] 18,726,370 


Loeat, Ere. 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates 732,835 727,585 842,609 921,389 987,356 
Municipal Ratest— 


City of Sydney... «| 1,054,638 1,020,439 985,912| 983,451] 958,329 
Suburban and Country ...| 3,281,800} 3,110,365) 3,058,801) 3,045,309] 3,119,213 
Shire Ratest . 1/307,292| 1,264,824} 15281,434| 1294;496) 1,330,420 


Water and Sewerage Rates ote, 3,040,509} 2,699,801] 2,672,492| 2,773,341) 2,915,269 


Total, Local Rates and 
Charges ae £! 9,416,974] 8,823,014) 8,841,248 9,017,916] 9,310,587 


Grand Total és £| 27,469,899] 23,021,946) 22,832,019) 25,307,638] 28,036,957 


* Most of the Motor Taxation included above is credited to the Main Roads Dep’t. and notincluded 
as Governmental Revenne. (See page 410.) 
+ Year ended 31st December preceding; Harbour Bridge and Main Roads rates are included. 


The precise amount of Federal taxation which is borne by the people 
of New South Wales cannot be determined definitely. The amount of 
customs aud excise revenue collected in the State is shown in the chapter 
“Commerce” of this Year Book, but some of these taxes relate to goods con- 
sumed in other States, Federal land and income taxes paid by persons 
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owning property and deriving income in more than one State are included 
in assessments made by the Central Office, and cannot be allocated 
to the individual States except arbitrarily. The average amounts of 
Iederal taxation per head of population in the Commonwealth were 
£8 10s. Od. in 1932-33, £8 9s. 6d., £8 15s. 4d., £9 8s. 6d., and £9 4s. 9d. 


in the succeeding years. 


Taxation per H ead of Pivilaton, 


The amounts in the preceding tables stated in their equivalent rates per 
head of the total State population are shown below :— 


flead of Taxation, or Charge. 1932-33. 


1958-34, | 2934-35. 1935-386, 1936-37, 
State, £sa,a/£ 8 J/£.da)/£ 8s d |] £5. 4. 
Income Tax wf 1 91L{ 1 1 6]1 811} 110 9] 118 9 
Unemployment Relief Tax «| 211 9] 01610}/0 1 4 ise was 
Special Income Tax oad ak 011 4/015 0 114 142 
> Wages Tax “i oe ee 012 0/.1 8 8] 15 4/ 167 
Family Endowment Tax | O19 2].0 7 8/0 0 8 9 0 6 00 2 
Land ‘ax .. ve ie ‘ ad ba ie . 
Stamp and Patines Diities— 
Stamps ... . of 0 7 2] 07 9/0 8 0] 08 7/909 8 
Betting Tickets vie -! 00 3/ 0 0 8/0 0 8B] 00 4] 0 0 5 
Probate ae ine | 012 8/ 01110/01210] 012 7; 015 6 
Betting Taxes ., a «/ O 16} 01 510 15] 01 7} 01 9 
Totalisator Tax ... «| 0 010} 0 0610/0 011} 0 O11] O 010 
Racecourses Admission Tax 007; 00 7/0 0 7; 006 8] 0 0 8 
Entertainments Tax .., «| 0 05) 00 5/0 06! 00 8] 00 8 
Fees for Registration of Does | 00 2' 002/002] 002) 00 2 
Other Liceases  ... | 0 2 7/ 0 2 6/0 2 8} 0 211} 0 8 1 
Toial Governmental Taxation.| 6 7 0| 415 1]/411 6] 5 6 4/| 6 2 2g 
Motor Tax Licenses etc. 
Motor Tax. te, | 0 9 2} 010 0,01011}] 012 0] 018 1 
Motor Licenses tid 0 210} 0 3 21/0 3 4] 0 8 7] 0 810 
Motor Fees (Transport Act, 
1930) .. 09 1) 00 2;0 0 2] 00 2] 9 © 2 
_ Motor Fees (Transport Co- 
ordination Act, 1931) «| 0 0 1] 0 01/0 0 2] 0 0 2] 9 9 2 
Motor Charges er 
Co-ordination Act, 1931)..| 0 0 2) 0 0 2/00 3/00 5! 9 9 4 
Total, Motor Tax, etc. 012 4; 0138 7/01410} 016 4) 017 7 
Total State Taxation ... | 619 4) 5 8 8/5 6 4] 6 2 8 619 9 
Locat, Ere, 
Whartage and Tonnage Rates...) 0 5 8| 0 5 7/0 6 5] 0 611/ 0 7 4 
Municipal Rates*—- ; 
City of Sydney 08 2! 0710/0 7 6| 07 5| 9 7 2g 
Suburban and Country {5 4 1310/1 38 3] 1 2.11 13 8 
Shire Rates* = 910 1, 09 8/0 9 9} 0 9 9} 9 gu 
Water and Sewerage Rates etc. 13 6) 10 7/1 0 3) 1 010] 7 qy 9 
Total, Local Rates and Charges! 312 9/ 3 7 6/13 7 2! 8 710] 3 9°55 
Total, State and Local 'faxation| 10 12 I | 816 2/813 6 910 6/10 9 g 
| 


. * Sec footnote to table,.on page 400. 


The Family Endowment Tax was first imposed as from 23rd July, 1927, 
and was abolished as from ist January, 1934. The Unemployment Relief 
Tax was operative from 1st July, 1930, to 30th November, 1933. The rates 
and incidence of both taxes were altered from time to time. As from 1st 
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December, 1933; the Unemployment‘Relitf Tax was replaced by tho Special 
Income Tax’ and the Wages. Tax.. Until 30th June, 1932, the proceeds of. 
these taxes were credited to tle Family: Endowment Fund and: the Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund respectively. Subsequently they have been credited 
to Consolidated Revenue Fund. Particulars of ‘the former are shown in 
the chapter “Social Condition” of the Year Book. The sources of receipts 
of the Unemployment Relief Special Income and Wages taxes in each 
year are shown below:— 


Sale of alt | oe of ot 
atamps'anc ssess- Total ‘ampe and| Axssess- Total 
Year, | deductions | iments on |eotiectione, | Yeer- | deductions | ment © collections 
earnings. | earnings.” 
£ £ £ £ £ £. 
1980-31 ...| 2,720,887] 1,654,916] 4,875,803 |1933-34 ...| 3,165,178] 2,083,109} 5,248,287 
1931-32 °...| 4,014,399). 1,785,120 5,799,519, 1934-35 ...| 3,120,034) 2,142,587| 5,262,621 
1932-33 ©...| 3,718,960] 2,983,479] 6,702,439 |1935-36  ...] 3,364,082]. 2,826,210) 6,190,292 


||1936-37°:... 3,559,563} 3, 242,336] 6,801,889 


State Taxes. 
State Land Fax. 

Land tax is levied by the State on the unincorporated districts of the: 
‘Western Division only where no local rates are imposed. The rate of tax.is 
id. in ‘the & on' the unimproved value. For the purpose. of. assessment: 
a statutory deduction of £240°is made.from the assessed value of the lands 
held by. each individual. The amount of land tax collected’‘in the. year. 
ended. 30th June, 1937, was: £2,221. 


State Income Taz. . 


Income tax. was first levied in. New South Wales as from 1st:January, 
1896; and it has since been Jevied annually with, latterly, frequent changes 
of incidence. Incomes are assessed for taxation. in the year following: that 
in which they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up-for the 
twelve months ended 30th. June or such other date as is approved by the 
Commissioner. . 

The income tax law. as revised in 1928; applied :to the taxation. of 
incomes derived in 1927-28 to 1934-85 inclusive. The field of taxation was 
extended by: reducing the statutory deduction and ‘by repealing certain 
exemptions.. Special provisions were. inserted to lessen opportunities for the: 
avoidance of tax, and the rates in respect of the higher incomes were in- 
creased. In certain matters further concessional deductions were allowed. 

In, 1986, following the report of the Royal: Commission. on Taxation 
(1932) and the report of the Taxation Investigation Committee appointed 
by the Government of New South Wales, the law was again revised, chiefly 
with the object of obtaining more uniform methods of taxation as -betiween 
the Commonwealth and various States. This: necessitated ‘minor- altera- 
tions in the matter of assessable income. and allowable. deductions. The 
new Act applies to the taxation of incomes derived in 1935-36 and subse- 
quent years. 

EHxemptions—-The incomes exempt’ from State income tax include the 
salary of the Governor-General: and: of ‘the. Governor of this State; the 
official salaries: of the representatives in Australia of the government of 
other countries, of a. foreign consul, a trade commissioner of:any part of 
the British Empire other than Australia and members of their staff tem- 
porarily resident in Australia, subject to ‘certain conditions as to recipro- 
city; the remuneration paid io a person not a resident of Australia for 
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expert.advice to the Govermnent or as a member..of a. Royal Commission ; 

ineome derived: as representative of certain:educational, scientific, religious: 
and sporting. associations. visiting. Australia; the. revenue: of..a..municipal, 
corporation or other local governing body or publie. corporation; the income 

of religious, scientific, charitable or public educational institutions and of 

trade unions or associations of employers; Starr’ Bawkett and Rural Co- 

operative Societies registered under the Co-operation Act; societies, not 

carried on for the gain of individual members being a friendly society or 

one established for the encouragement of: music, art; science or literature, 

or for the development of aviation, or of ‘the agricultural, pastoral, manu- 

facturing or industrial resources. of, Australia; incomes of provident and 

superannuation funds and trust funds for. public charitable purposes: . 
pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920-1934: 

income derived from gold-miing in Australia, Papua or New. Guinea; 

interest on bonds, debentures, stock or other securities issued by the Com- 

monwealth and New South Wales: Governments -and' certain stocks issued by 

the Rural ‘Bank of.. New South, Wales. 

Assessable Income-—In addition:to:the items set: out in: the. Act, which. 
include ‘certain ;capital profits, any receipt: in the nature of income is: 
assessable unless; exempted: under the Act. A:resident of New South Wales: 
is liable to ‘tax: upon income derived; in; New South Wales: and upon:, 
certain classes of income derived outside New South Wales, ¢.g., salaries. 
and wages earned whilst: temporarily absent from, the State, certain. interest, 
dividends (with certain, exceptions), and profits on the sale of goods, ete., 
where not taxed inthe place of sale. A non-resident of New South Wales - 


is. assessable. upon: income derived or deemed ta: be derived in, New South 
Wales... 


Taxable. Income, broadly speaking, is gross.income less expenses: incurred, 
in earning it and less the concessional deductions aud statutory exemption.. 


Concessional deductions and. statutory.exemption are allowed (other than 
from: income of companies) firstly from Personal Exertion Ineome and’! 
secondly, from Property Income. 


Concessional deductions allowed to taxpayers (other than companies) 
domiciled in New South Wales—£50 in respect of the wife or one relative, 
provided in the latter case at least £50 was expended ou maintenance (the 
deduction is not allowed where the wife or. relative derived a net income in 
excess of £100); £50 for each child. under the age of .16 years; medica 
expenses not exceeding £50 and funeral expenses not exceeding £20 for 
taxpayer, his wife and children under 21 years; dental expenses where the 
taxable income does not exceed £400; and life assurance premiums, super- 
annuation, payments to friendly societies not exceeding £100 in the aggre- 
gate. 


Certain other concessional deductions are allowable, e.g., gifts to public 
bodies such. as a hospital,,a benevolent institution, an authority engaged in 
research into-causes, prevention or cure of disease in human beings, animals 
or plauts, a university, library, museum, art gallery, public memorial in 
New South Wales relating to the Great War, a public fund for benefit of 
returned soldiers; sums paid. or set apart-as peusions or retiring allowances 
for the personal benefit of employees .who are: or were employed in the 
taxpayer’s business. 

Statutory, exemption, allowable in the case of a taxpayer (other than a 
company) domiciled in New South Wales is. £250: less £1 for:every £8 by 
which the income: exceeds £250: That allowable in the case of a taxpayer 
other than a company, not domiciled in New South Wales, is £50 less £1 
for every £8 by which the. income exceeds £50. 
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Rate of Tax—Individuals—The taxable income from personal exertion is 
reduced by one-fifth or £900, whichever is the less, the remainder plus the 
taxable property income, if any, is charged with the following rate :— 


(a) On income not exceeding £5,500. 


85 Taxable i x 38 ; 
007 * (0a. + = 500 = ) pence in the £, 


(b) On income exceeding £5,500. 
£5,500 at 35.7 pence in &. 
Balance at 51 pence in &. 

Where income is derived, from agricultural or pastoral pursuits, the 
income on which tax is payable is arrived at in this manner, and the rate 
ig determined by averaging the whole income over a period of not more 
than five years. 

Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 


Compantes—T ax is levied on the net income of a company. Dividends 
paid by companies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder. A rebate 
of tax is allowed of the lesser amount of (a) the tax on the dividends caleu- 
lated at the rate payable by companies for the year of income, or (b) the 
amount of additional tax due to the inclusion of dividends in the share- 
holder’s assessment. 

Rates of Tax for Companies—Other than Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
panies, 2s. 3d. in £; Mutual Life Assurance Companies, 1s, 6d. in £; Non- 
Mutual Life Assurance Companies, upon the profits of life assurance distri- 
buted to shareholders is. 6d. in £, and 2s. 8d. in the £ on the balance. 
On interest paid or credited by a company to non-residents on debentures 
used in the State, or money lodged at interest with the company in the 
State, 1s. 6d. in the &. 

The statistics published by the State Income Tax Commissioner since 
those for assessments made in 1910-11 have been very scanty, but the follow- 
ing data have been made available :— 


Companies. Individuals. 
Returns 
Supplied eran of 
ended 30th Number Amount of | wynher | Amount of Tax 
June.* Assessed. Weel: Assessed, aaa Assessed. 
£ z £ 
1921 2,201 2,344,043 | 68,599 | 2,472,281 | 4,816,324 
1922 2,201 2,258,441 | 97,334 | 2,148,370 | 4,406,811 
1923 2,236 2,326,141 | 101,578 | 2,092,461 | 4,418,602 
1924 2,720 2,757,822 |111,528 | 2,156,641 | 4,914,463 
1925 3,068 3,104,151 | 120,557 | 1,970,845 | 5,074,996 
1926 3,338 3,692,863 | 85,795 | 2,054,146 | 5,747,009 
1927 3,478 4,342,248 | 83,775 | 1,788,424 | 6,130,672 
19288 3,190 | 4,500,000 | 93,238-| 2,000,000 | 6,600,000 
1929 4,178 | 4,972,162 | 138,289 | 3,333,290 | 8,305,452 
1930 4,452 4,515,185 | 142,972 | 3,087,309 | 7,602,494 
1931 3,851 3,190,958 | 128,968 | 2,256,195 | 5,447,153 
1932 2,838 1,970,643 | 84,728 | 1,219,525 | 3,190,168 
1933 2,557 1,717,263 | 66,484 920,269 | 2,637,532 
1934 2,515 1,772,582 | 59,557 787,044. | 2,559,626 
1935 2,646 2,044,830 | 64,287 | 1,028,006 | 3,072,836 
1936 3,549 2,577,356 74,211 | 1,146,202 | 3,723,558 
1937 4,355 3,129,051 97,801 | 1,644,852 | 4,773,903 


* The assessments relate to income derived in the previous year ended 30th June. 
} Partly estimated. § Approximate. 
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In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
atuount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for, 
changes in the rates and incidence of the tax. Particulars for the years 
ended 80th June, 1928, were shown in the Year Book for 1927-28 on page 
397. In 1928-29 the taxable field and rates of tax were increased substan- 
tially. The rates of tax were reduced by 5 per cent in 1929-80 and by 
approximately 10 per cent. in 1932-33. 


A summary of assessments actually issued, amounts collected, and carry- 
over in each of the past four years is provided below. The transactions 
of individual years presented in this way do not relate to the income 
derived in any individual year, but to the actual time of issuing assess- 
ments :— 


Years ended 30th June, 
Heading, : 
1933, 1034, 1985. | 1936, | 1937, 
Tax Assessed—- £ £ £ £ £ 
Net Tax Assessed and Levied! 3,563,115 | 2,667,137 | 3,133,377 | 4,124,984] 5,208,788 
Miscellaneous Items ., va 2,261 848 3,189 4,140 5,479 
Net Tax unpaid from previous 
year... a ...| 1,413,699 | 1,068,542 893,622 780,357| 672,581 
Total Receivable ..| 4,979,075 | 3,736,527 | 4,080,188 | 4,909,481] 5,886,848 
Tax Collected— 
Net collections, amounts writ- 
ten off, etc, os ...{ 8,910,533 | 2,842,905 | 3,249,831 | 4,236,900] 5,235,601 
Unpaid Tax carried forward to: 
succeeding year Wate £ 1,068,542 893,622 780,357 672,581) 651,247 


The amount of unpaid tax as at 380th June, 1987, £651,247, represented 
12.5 per cent. of the net tax assessed and levied during the year, and was 
distributed as follows, according to years of assessment:—It consisted of 
£163,285, assessed on account of 1986, and £487,962 on account of previous 
years. 


The amounts actually collected during each of the five years 1939-33 to 
1936-387 are shown on page 400 hereof. Collections during 1936-87, viz.. 
£5,186,972, consisted of £4,592,475 from assessments on the taxable income 
in the year, and £594,497 in respect of tax assessed on income of previous 
years and miscellaneous items. 


State Probate Duties. 

Probate Duties have been imposed as a State Tax continuously since 
1880. The rates of probate duty payable on estates of persons dying on 
or after 1st November, 1988, are as follows :— 

listates of deceased persons dying domiciled in New South Wales. 

' Not exceeding £500—Exempt. 
Exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 2 per cent. 


6 J,000 ,, ,, 3 2,000 24 per cent. 
% 2,000 , ,, 5 8,000 24 per cent. 
Sy 8,000 ,, 4, 3 4,000 22 per cent. 
b 4,000. ,, 5, 55 5,000 3 per cent. 
$4 5,000 ,,  ,, i 6,000 84 per cent. 


and increasing by steps of + per cent. per £1,000 up to 17 per cent. on 
estates valued at £60,001 to £61,000, 
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Over £61,000 but not over £62,000 the rate is 173 per cent., increasing 
by steps of 4 per cent. per £1,000 to 24% per cent. on £100,000. oe estates 


. valued at oven £100,000 the rate of tax is 25 per cent. 


Where the net value of the estate does not exceed £1,000 any property 
passing to the widow and/or children under 21 years of age is exempt from 
‘duty, and -where the net value of the estate exceeds £1,000 but not £5,000, 
if property passes to the widow and children ‘under 21 years, duty is assessed 
at half rates thereon, but this concession applies only in the case of local 
domicile. 


’ On estates of deceased persons dying domiciled outside New South Wales 
the rates of tax are as follow :— 


Not exceeding £500 .. .. 8 per cent. 
Exceeding £500 but not axoceding: £1,000 34 per cent. 
7 £1,000 ,, ,, + £2,000 32 per cent. 


and increasing by steps of 4 per cent. per £1,000 to 20 per cent. on estates 
valued at £50,001 to £51,000. On estates valued at over £51,000 but under 


_ £52,000 the rate of tax is 20} per cent., increasing by steps of } per cent. 


per £1,000 to 244 per cent. on £75,000. On estates valued .at over £75,000 
the rate of tax is 25 per cent. 

‘The tax is due and payable on assessment or within six months after the 
-death of the deceased. 

The dutiable value of the estate of a deceased person is the assessed value 
of all property of the deceased situated in New South Wales at his death, 
and in case of persons deceased since 31st March, 1931, domiciled in New 
South Wales, personal property outside New South Wales. It includes 
all property disposed of by trust to take effect after his death; any gift 
made by him within three years of his death (inclusive of any money paid 
‘or property transferred by him without equivalent consideration other than 
by way of gifts for charitable or patriotic purposes); any property so dis- 


posed of that a life interest therein was reserved to deceased or that deceased 


reserved power to restore to himself; any gift not assumed by the donee to 
the entire exclusion of deceased; any property comprised in a donatio mortis 
causa; any property vested by deceased in himself and another ‘jointly, so 
that the beneficial interest therein passes to such other person on the death 
of deceased; money payable under policy of assurance on the lite of deceased 


- kept paid by him for the benefit of a beneficiary; any .annuity purchased 


by deceased to accrue at his death to a beneficiary; any property over which 
deceased at his death had general power of appointment; any :property which 
on death of deceased passes to any other person by. virtue of an agreement 
made by deceased to the extent which the value of the property exceeds the 
value of the consideration; any property which deceased had within three 
years of his death vested in a private company in consideration of shares or 
an interest in the company. 

Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at the time of 
his death, his estate includes every specialty debt secured to him over property 
in New South Wales. Where duty is paid on personal property situate 
outside New South Wales, in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, a 
refund will be allowed of either the duty paid in the Dominion or the 
duty paid in New South Wales, whichever is the lessey. 

Deductions are allowed in respect of all debts actually due and owing by 
deceased. 

Particulars of the amouut of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are shown on page 400. ‘The number and values of estates 
assessed annually are shown in the chapter of this Year Book relating to 
“Private Finance,” and in greater detail:in the Statistical Register. 
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State Stamp Duties. 


Stamp Duty is imposed on a considerable number of legal and commer- 
cial documents, such as acknowledgments under Wills, Probate and Ad- 
ministration Act, 1898, agreements, appointments of trustees and receivers, 
appointments of property in execution of powers of appointment, awards, 
bank notes, betting tickets, bills of exchange and promissory notes, bills of 
lading, charter parties, memoranda and articles of association, certificates 
of incorporation of companies, contract. notes for sale of marketable 
securities, conveyances of property, declarations of trust, deeds of all kinds, 
foreclosure orders, guarantees, hire purchase agreements, leases, letters 
of allotment and letters of renunciation of shares in companies, letters or 
powers of attorney, partitions, policies of insurance: (other than life), Real 
Property applications, Real Property transfers, certain transmission appli- 
cations and consents to transmission applications by executors or adminis- 
trators, applications for merger, applications for discharge or modification 
of restrictive covenants; receipts or discharges given for payments of money 
or bills of exchange, including cheques amounting to £2: and upwards 
(other than wages, salaries, etc.), transfers of shares, ete. Certain exemp- 
tions in- all cases are laid down: in the Stamp Duties Act, and specifically in. 
other statutes, notably in regard to documents of particular organisations 
not operating for profit. The rates of certain stamp duties were reduced 
as from 1st November, 1933. 


The amount of Stamp Duty collected in eacl: of the past five years is 
’ shown:on page 400. 


State Taxes :on Betting and Horse and Dog Racing. 


The following table shows the total amount of taxation in connection with 
betting and horse and dog-racing during each of the last eleven years :— 


Year Race- 


Racing Book- ‘in A 
ended Olubs and eos mars tekets Totaligator agouees Winuie ‘Total. 
June. | tions, | Hicenses (tarnover Duty a Tax. Tax. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1927 | 68,149 | 42,808 ey 125,645 233,867 | 143,608 Say 614,077 
1928 | 73,136 | 41,391 124,059 201,008 |186,175) ..... 575,769 
1929 | 71,785 | 41,3842) ..... 119,381 193,868 129,713} sass 556,059:- 
1980 | 68,704 | 38,507-| ...... 116,933 193,172 | 129,320] ...... 546,636 
1931 | 57,676 | 30,947 err 75,674 142,939 86,579 | 227,650 | 621,465 
1982 | 58,202 | 29,732] ...... 65,488 122,049 76,992 | 204,098 | 551,561 
1983 | 56,341 | 31,273 | 76,065 36,332 104,231 71,459 | 27,368 403,069' 
1984 | 47,519 | 28,904 | 104,171 82,254 110,567 78,780. 187 | 402,382 
1935 | 49,289 | 33,125 | 101,468 36,200 119,790 82,016 68. | 421,95t 
1936 | 59,585 | 37,916-| 117,302 46,807 115,611 87,787 30 | 465,038 
1937 | 75,886 , 38;559:| 115,543 52,183 114,720: 88,000 43°| 484,934 


Of the total taxation in each of the last three years, £39,524 in 1934-35, 
£71,118 in 1935-36, and £101,732 in'1936-37 were in respect of greyhotnd 
racing.. Receipts from greyhound racing increased by £80,614 as between 
1935-36 and 1936-37, whilst those-from horse racing decreased ‘by £16,094. 


Further references to these taxes are contained in part “Social Condi- 
tion” ‘of this Year Book. 


State Betting Taxes. 


The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
racing clubs'and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. The 
lastnamed tax is now imposed by the Stamp Duties Act, 1924. , 
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Taxes in respect of racing clubs are levied on licenses and fees received 
from bookmakers, The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, to 20 per cent, on 
courses outside that limit. 


The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
* eourses and enclosures where operations are carried on, and they vary con- 
siderabl5. 


The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on 
all betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the 
saddling paddock, and one-halfpenny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were not 
altered. As from the 1st October, 1932, the rates reverted to one penny in 
the saddling paddock and one-halfpenny for the other parts of the race- 
course. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnish 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
chem being the same as if tickets had been issued. 


In terms of the Winning Bets Taxation Acts, a tax was imposed as 
-from 20th December, 1930, at the rate of one shilling in each ten shillings of 
the amount of each winning bet, but as from 26th November, 1931, the 
atmount of the wager was excluded from the taxable amount, The tax was 
_:abolished as from 1st October, 1932, and was replaced by a turnover tax 
npon the operations of bookmakers at the rate of 1 per cent. of the total 
amount of bets made by backers with any bookmaker upon any event 
relating to a horse race or to greyhound racing. As from 1st January, 
1938, under the provisions of the Racing Taxation Act, 1937, turnover tax 
has been reduced to $ of 1 per’ cent. 


State Totalisator Tax. 

Under the Totalisator Act passed on 20th December, 1916, amended in 
1919, 1920, 1927, 1981 and 1937, registered racing clubs and associations 
must establish an approved totalisator if so directed by the Government. 
Until the end of the year 1937 the commission deducted by the clubs and 
:associations from the total amount invested by patrons was 124 per cent. 
Of this the Colonial Treasurer received from the Australian Jockey Club 
.and the metropolitan clubs racing for profit (with the exception of trotting 
clubs) 9 per cent. of the total payment into the machine, and from other 
clubs (including metropolitan trotting clubs) 54 per cent. As from Ist 
January, 1938, the commission to be deducted from total investments was 
reduced to 10 per cent., and the proportions payable from the above- 
mentioned bodies to the Treasurer were reduced to 5 per cent. and 2 per 
cent, respectively. All dividends declared and remaining unpaid at the 
expiration of one month from the date of each race meeting, as well as 
all unpaid fractional moneys revert to the Treasury. 


State Racecourses Admission Tax.’ 

An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and amending Acts 
were passed on the 31st December, 1920, and 23rd June, 1930. The Acts 
applied to racecourses within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, 
and to the racecourse of the Newcastle Jockey Club. The rates varied 
from 2d. to 3s. 4d. on the charges for admission, the highest rate being 
levied on admission of males to the saddling paddock at Randwick. Mem- 
bers of racing clubs and season ticket-holders were required to pay a tax 
equal to 40 per cent. on the amount of their annual subscriptions. 
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In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs were com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission 
and the number of members and season-ticket holders. The Act was 
repealed as from 1st January, 1938, and from that date admission taxes 
are levied: under the State Entertainments Tax Act. In the case of the 
Sydney and Newcastle courses mentioned above no tax is payable if pay- 
ment for admission (excluding the amount of tax) does not exceed one 
shilling. Above that amount the tax is 2d. for every 1s. or part thereof 
by which the payment exceeds 1s. This rate applies also to racecourses 
over 40 miles from the G.P.O., Sydney, when payment for admission, cal- 
culated as including the tax imposed by the Entertainments Tax, 1929, 
exceeds 10s. For these courses, when admission calculated similarly, does 
not exceed 10s., the rate is $d. on tickets over 1s. 6d. and less than 2s.; 
and on tickets 2s. and over, 1d. for the first 2s, and 3d. for every 6d. or 
part thereof by which the admission exceeds 2s. 


Greyhound Racing Admission Taz. ’ 


The Racing (Amendment) Act, 1987, which amended the Finance (Grey- 
hound Racing Taxation) Act of 1981, imposed an admission tax on grey-- 
hound meetings held on racecourses within 40 miles of the G.P.O., Sydney, 
and on meetings held on the greyhound racecourse of the Newcastle Jockey 
Club, Neweastle. For entry to the paddock the tax for males is 1s., and 
for females 6d., and to the leger the tax is 6d. for all persons. 

The tax on admission to all other greyhound race meetings throughout 
the State is as levied on entertainments under the State Entertainments. 
Tax Act, 1929-1987, 


Greyhound Racing—Gross Income Tax. 


The Racing Taxation Act, 1937, imposed as from 8th January, 1938, on 
every greyhound racing club conducting meetings within 40 miles of the 
G.P.O., Sydney, a tax of an amount equivalent to 15 per cent. of the total 
gross income of the club from all sources arising out of the conduct of’ 


such race meeting. 
State Entertainments Tax. 


A tax on entertainments was imposed by the State Government as from 
1st January, 19380. Entertainments for purely philantdropic, religious, 
public, educational, or charitable objects are exempt, also race meetings 
taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act. The entertainments 
+ax is collected on the payments for admission at the following rates, those 
which do not exceed 1s. 6d. being free from taxation:—Over 1s. 6d. andi 
under 2s, tax 4d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d, for the first 2s. and 4d. for each 
additional 6d. The amounts collected during recent years are shown on. 
on page 400. The rates of tax on admission to racecourses were amended. 
as from 1st January, 1938. Particulars are given on page 408. 


State Motor Taxes. 

Particulars of the rates and amount of taxes on motor vehicles, and 
fees for licenses in respect thereof, and the allocation of the proceeds, are 
shown in part “Transport” of this Year Book. 

Between ist July, 1924, and 30th June, 1929, except in the year ended 
30th June, 1927, when special provisions operated (as explained on page 
394 of the Year Book for 1926-27), 90 per cent. of the proceeds of taxes, 
fees and fines collected under the Motor Traffic Acts, the Motor Vehicle 
(Taxation) Acts, aud the Metropolitan Traffic Acts, was paid into the 
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funds of the Main Roads Department. .The:remaining 10. per: cent.-of ithis 
“revenue was credited ‘to Consolidated: Revenue: Fund: to cover the cost.-of 
-eollection. ; 

«As from: Ist July, 1929,:the disposition of motor. ‘taxes “was :determined 
»under the Transport ‘Act, 1980, which provided that the amount to be paid 


_,,, to Consolidated: Revenue to cover the cost of ‘collection should be reduced 


: to & per cent. of the total taxes collected, other than taxes.on. certain public 
‘vehicles, and. that fines for :traffic offences should also be paid to Consoli- 
‘dated Revenue. The:d--per cent. recoups::paid ito Consolidated Revenue 
were :—-£57,026 . in ..1981-82; £58,278 in 1932-83; £62,734 in 1988-84; 
£69,077 in 1984-35.and £87,197 in 1935-36, the last-mentioned: amount :being 
for the half-year -ended 31st. December,.1935,:0n which date the recoups 
-to Consolidated: Revenue Fund ceased. As from the same date—lst. July, 
:1929—the: Road Transport and Traffic: Fund was established, into -which 
the registration and license‘:fees on: all. vehicles, except ‘certain public 
vehicles, weve made payable to meet the cost of administering the registra- 
tion of vehicles and:collection of taxation, the payment of a contribution 
towards the cost of police supervision of motor vehicles, the payment of 
a contribution towards the cost .of: maintaining road pavements in’ the 
vicinity of tram tracks, the provision of traffic facilities, and other minor 
purposes. It was provided also that any balance remaining in the fund at 
‘the end of a financial year should become payable to the Country Main 
Roads’ Fund, which had been established in 1924 under the Main Roads 
Act for the purpose of financing work on main roads in the country. The 
balances so paid over at the end of each of the five years 1932-88 to 1986-37 
were, respectively, £108,707, £177,284, £136,182, £164,510, and “£166,505. 
The amounts credited towards the cost of police supervision were £173,485 
in 1932-88, £155,082 in 1983-34, £208,420 in 1934-85, £194,787 in 1985-86, 
and £237,104 in 1986-7. 


For the purpose of providing additional subsidies to Local ‘Government 
“bodies. for main road construction and maintenance, the Main Roads 
(Amendment) Act, 19386, provided that the whole of the amount collected 
‘by the State from the taxation of motor vehicles should be reserved for 
-expenditure en main roads. 


A Federal Aid Road Agreement commenced on 1st July, 1926, and was 
to have operated for ten years, the Commonwealth agreeing to pay to the 
‘States’ £2,000,000 per annum on a three-fifths population: and two-fifths 
area basis for road purposes. In 1931 the States agreed to an amendment 
by which the Commonwealth was to provide each year from the proceeds 
of customs and excise: duties-on petrol the equivalent -of..the proceeds of a 
tax of 24d. per gallon on petrol.imported and 14d. per gallon on that refined 
locally. This amended agreement was extended for a year until 30th 
June, 1937. 

-As from ist July, 1937, a: new: agreement :was: arranged, under: which, 
for ten years, the Commonwealth will set aside ‘foripayment:to the States 
annual amounts representing 38d. per gallon and 2d. per gallon respec- 
tively. The amounts received by the States.as to 24d. and 14d. per gallon 
must be expended in tbe construction,. reconstruction, maintenance and 
repairof roads, and the balance of 4d. per ‘gallon on roads or.on other 
works connected with transport. 


- Under ‘the Federal Aid Roads Act the whole of the amounts received by 
‘New: South Wales from the Commonwealth :under the .agreement “is 
expended. on ‘main ‘roads. . The net ‘amount received -by ‘the. Department ‘of 
«Main Roads for 1936-37, after provision of: £27;435 as‘a statutory eontribu- 
ation towards ‘the National. Debt: Sinking Fund, was ‘£811,476. 
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The amounts of motor taxation mnade-available for the construction and 
--maintenance of main roads in New South Wales from 1925-26 to 1936-37 
‘were .as follow :— 


Year. Amount. ; ; Year. Amount. 

£ ; ; £ 
1925-26 (a) fe .. 1,478,494 '1938-384 .. 5a .. 1,874,058 
1926-27 .. ode sig 564,835 1934-35 .. soe .. 1,460,155 
1927-28 .. ae .. 1,837,288 1935-36 1. a .. 1,797,934 
1928-29 .. e% bo 1,555,697 1936-37 .. se .. 1,882,072 
1929-30 .. oa .. 1,526,647 ——— 
1980-31 .. ee .. 1,258,885 Total <8 .. 16,641,000 
1931-32 .. a .. 1,181,220 —___-. 
1932-33 .. we .. 1,228,720 


(ay From Ast: January, 1925. 


The above amounts include expenditure of the balance. made available 
from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund at the end of each year, ‘but: in 
addition to these balances and to the recoups to Consolidated Revenue for 
‘police supervision, the’ following amounts were expended from that fund, 
in 1932-38, £99,922; in’ 1933-34, £92,997; in 1934-35, £111,066; in 1935-36, 
£129,752; and in 1986-87, £126,074. 


_ As distinct from the charges imposed on motor vehicles for traffic super- 
vision and for the upkeep of the roads, a special licensing fee of 5s. per 
annum became payable in 1931 under the Transport. Co-ordination Act in 
respect of vehicles used for the carriage of goods or for the public carriage 
of passengers in competition with the Railway and Traniway services. 
These fees are credited to the Transpc r+ Co-ordination Fund, which receives 
also certain revenue from. vehicles used .on roads where railway facilities 
are provided, The proceeds are used to meet the cost of administering the 
Act, and as contributions. towards: the Railway and Tramway Revenues, 
which benefited during the year 1936-87 by £50,752. and £12,252 respec- 
tively, as compared with £22,056 and £119 in the previous. years. Since 
the inception of the Fund the Railway Fund has received £135,331. and 
the Tramway Funds £23,469. 


Family Endowment Taz. 


In order to provide the funds necessary for making effective the provisions 
of the Family Endowment Act for the payment of allowances in respect of 
dependent children, a tax was imposed on the amount of wages paid by 
employers as from 23rd July; 1927. The tax was paid by employers except, 
those who paid less than £150 in wages in the twelve months immediately 
preceding the period of assessment, and employers who were public hospitals 
or public benevolent or charitable institutions. Wages paid to employers’ 
children and to domestic servants were exempt and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government were not taxable. The tax was assessed on quarterly 
returns lodged with the State Commissioner of Taxation until 1st January, 
1932, when it became payable by stamps affixed-to pay sheets. 

The rate of the Family Endowment Tax and the principal changes in 
basis of assessment were set out on page 383 of the Year Book for 1931-32. 

By the Taxation Reduction Act, 1933, the tax was aholished as from: Ast 


January, 1934. As.from.ist J alg, 1932, the proceeds of the tax.were paid 
into Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


A description of the: family - endowment scheme is published in ‘part 
“Social Condition” of the Year Book. 
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Unemployment Relief Tux, 


The Unemployment Relief Tax Acts passed in June and December, 1930, 
and in June, 1981 and 1932, were described on page 648 of the Year Book 
for 1930-31. The Prevention and Relief of Unemployment (Income from 

‘ Employment) Act, which operated from 1st October, 1982, to 1st December, 
1933, was described on page 384 of the Year Book for 1931-22, 


In terms of the Taxation Reduction Act, 1988, a Special Income Tax and 
a Wages Tax at redueed rates replaced the Unemployment Relief Tax as 
from 1st December, 1933. 


Special Income Taz. 


This tax was first levied as from 1st December, 1933, when, with the Wages 
Tax, it replaced the Unemployment Relief Tax. The tax was levied upon 
all incomes except those of residents of New South Wales whose total 
income from all sources did not exceed £100 until 30th November, 1937, 
and £156 as from 1st December, 1937. 


Special Income Tax is levied on net assessable income, representing gross 
income less expenses incurred in earning such income. No deductions of a 
concessional nature were allowable until 1936-37, when the amount of tax 
was reduced by the equivalent of 26s. per year in respect of a dependent 
wife and each child under 16 years of age for seven-twelfths of the 
year. In the case of a resident, income derived from any source outside 
New South Wales, other than from wages or from carrying on of a trade or 
business, not being an investment business, is liable to the tax, 


Hxemptions.—The incomes exempt from Special Income Tax include 
the incomes, revenues and funds exempt from Income Tax; old age, invalid, 
war and widows’ pensions and allowances under the Family Endowment 
and Child Welfare Acts; Government Relief; the wages of crews emnloyed 
on ships trading between Australia and New Zealand and on New Zealand 
articles; the income of life assurance companies other than that appro- 
priated for the payment of dividends, and income from property of a 
person ordinarily resident in a reciprocating State. At present Victoria 
only reciprocates. 


The rates of Special Income Tax payable on income derived during the 


year 1936-37 were as follow :— 
Rate of Tax per £1.° 


Net Assessable Income. 1st £100. 2nd £100. Balance. 
d. d. d. 
Not exceeding £156 .. re ng 24.05 ° — 6.5 
Over £156 but not over £208: Ss 8.0 6.7 9.0 
Over £208 but not over £260 .. 4.0 7.0 9.0 
Over £260 but not over £312 . an 5.0 7.2 9.0 
Over £312 but not over £1 040 we 5.0 8.0 9.5 
Over £1,040 = nie oes 6.0 8.0 10.0 


_As wages not exceeding £3 per weck were exempt from tax as from Ist 
December, 1937, Special Income Tax on income not exceeding £156 derived 
by residents in the year 1936-37 was reduced by seven-twelfths. 


Where income is derived partly from wages and partly from othex 
sources, the rate is calculated in regard to the total income, 


Receipts of Special Income Tax in 1935-36 amounted to £2,826,210, and 
in 1936-87 £3,242,336, eae eo ieee 
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Wages Tax 


Wages Tax replaced the Unemployed Relief Tax as from 1st December, 
1938. The tax is levied on wages, salaries, etc., at the source, i.¢., it is 
deducted by the employer from the amount due to the employee and paid 
by him to the State either directly by cheque (in the case of employers 
with ten or more taxable employees) or by purchase of stamps: (in the 
case of employers with less than ten employees). 


The rate of tax prior to October, 1932, was 1s. in the £ on all wages, 
salary, etc. (other than on payments at the rate of less than £2 per week), 
without any concessional or other deductions. Since that date there have 
been successive reductions in the tax. The tax is now a specified amount 
per week graduated according to earnings, and (since 1st December, 1987) 
with a tax rebate of 6d. per week for each dependent child under 16 years 
of age and for the wife ot a married taxpayer. Since 1st December, 1937, 
wages, salary, ete., of £3 per week or less have been exempt from tax. 


Net receipts from Wages Tax have been as follow :—1934-35, £3,120,034; 
1935-36, £3,364,082; and 1936-37, £3,559,553, 


From 1st January, 1936, until 80th November, 1937, the tax payable was 
as follows:—-Where income from wages was less than £5 per week the tax 
was— 


Weekly wages. Tax. 

s. d. 

£2 and not over £2 10s. ......... ee cess eeeeeee O 6 

Over £2 10s. and not over £3 ..e cece eee ee ee ee neces O D 

Over £8 and not over £3 10s. .... Sieeeategen kh VB 

Over £8 10s. and less than £3 12s. 6d. Wot aie tie aieevawce’, SLB 
Rising by-1d. for each additional 2s. 6d. to £8 17%s. 6d 

and less than £4 wo. cece cece cee eee teens 1 9 


Rising by 2d. and 1d. alternately for each additional Qs. 
to £4 18s. and less than £5 ....... cee eee ee eee eee 8B O 
Where incomes from wages was not less than £5 per week the rates were— 


On so much of the income from wages in a week, 
Rates of Tax, 


as did not exceed £2 .. are .. 6d.ineach£ 
as exceeded £2 and did not eRteed £4 .. 8d.ineach£ 
as exceeded £4 es be 1% .. 1d. in each Qs. 


As from 1st December, 1987, the rates of Wages Tax were as follow :— 


Wages per week. | ‘Tax. } Wages per week, Tax, 
£s.d £ os. d. s. d. |}£ s. da £osd. s. d. 
3 0 lto 310 0 0 10 416 lto 418 0 2 3 
310 1, 315 0 1 1 418 1, 5 0 0 24 
315 1, 317 6 1 5 01, 5 2 0 2 7 
317 7, 4 0 0 1 3 5 2 1, 5 4 0 2 8 
4 01, 4 2 0 1 6 5 41, 5 6 0 2 9 
4241, 4 4 0 1 7 5 6 1, 510 0 2 10 
441, 4 6 0 1 8 510 1,, 512 0 211 
4 61, 4 8 0 1 9 512 1, 514 0 3.0 
48 1, 410 0 110 514 1, 516 0 30d 
410 1, 412 0 2 0 516 1, 6 0 0 3 2 
412 1, 414 0 2 1 601, 62 0 3.8 
414 1, 416 0 2 2 
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Thereafter the tax is 1d. for each 2s. or part thereof in each £1 of 
wages up to £20 per week, except that Id. is levied on that part of each £& 
exceeding 10s. but not exceeding 14s. Where wages.exceed £20 per week 
the rates of tax are:—On the first £2 of earnings tax is 6d. in the £; on 
the second £2 of earnings tax is 8d. in £; on the balance of wages the tax is 
10d. in the £, or 1d. in each 2s. ‘Taxpayers who have a wife or dependent 
child are allowed a tax rebate of 6d. per week in respect of each such - 
dependant. ; 


ComMonWEALTH TAXES, 
Pederal Land Taz. 


The first direct taxation by the Federal Government: was the land tax 
imposed in 1910. This is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
Jands in the Commonwealth: In the case of landowners who are not. 
absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt from taxation, and the rate of tax 
is lp gfeod. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, increasing 
uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. in the 
& for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required to 
pay id. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2;,2;5,d. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable. 
is 10d. The amount of tax payable on assessments made for financial years 
commencing on Ist July, 1927, was reduced by 10 per cent. of the amounts 
determined. under the foregoing rates. In terms of the Financial Relief 
Act of 1932 the amounts of tax remaining for the year 1932-33, after the 
reduction of 10 per cent., were reduced by one-third. 

In terms of the Financial Relief Act of 1983, the one-third reduction 


which operated for the year 1982-88 was replaced by a reduction of 
one-half for the year 1983-34. This reduction has been continued since. 


Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savimgs banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
and those used for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, grounds 
owned by clubs, etc., and used for sports (except golf and horse-racing), 
and pastoral lands leased from the Crown. 

The following table gives particulars regarding taxable lands held in 
New South Wales as the 30th June each year, 1980 to 1985. More detailed 
information for each State and for the Commonwealth is shown in the 
annual reports of the Commonwealth Commissioner of Taxation. 


Taxable Improved Value. Unimproved Value, Tax Assessed. Area of 

Lands Country 

held at 5 Lands 

30th June, Town. Country. Town. | Country. Towa. Country. Assessed, 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £ £ acres 000. 
1930 142,828 | 120,618 | 80,106 | 64,698 | 1,035,636 547,682 32,325 
1931 ' 129,350 | 105,941 | 68,416 | 54,458 800,223 405,384 31,035 
1932 126,024 94,737 | 65,046 | 50,568 501,832 232,782 31,626 
1933 135,061 | 111,088 | 60,560 | 51,895 370,849 182,833 32,924 
1934 132,276 | 113,407 | 60,231.) 51,895 376,510 185,788 33,200 
1935 135,468 | 112,838 | 59,678.) 51,412 380,601 184,438 32,814 


The Land T'ax assessed’ in: the Commonwealth annually to the 30th June, 
1986 was as follows :—£2,968,743 for 1929-30, £3,116,253 for 1930-31, 
£2,473,6441 for 1931-82,--£1,529;488- for- 1932-388, £€1,117,327- for 1983-34, 
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£1,181,977 for 1984-35, £1,145,381 for 1935-36. Assessments of land should 
be made in respect of valuations made at the end of every third year. 
Values for the second and third years of a triennial period may be reduced, 
but not increased. The first triennial valuation date was the 30th June, 
1927, which was the basis of the assessments for 1927-28, 1928-29, and 
1929-30. Valuations as at 30th June, 1930, for the assessments of the 
ensuing three years were greatly modified as a result of landholders’ appeals 
in view of the heavy decline in values of rural products, and the effect of 
the general depression on land values. 


The reduction in the amount of tax assessed for the year 1932-33 was 
attributable to. the operation of the Financial Relief Act of 1982, which 
provided for a reduction of one-third of the tax assessed after the reduction 
of 1C per cent., which operated for 1927-28 and subsequent years, 


Commonwealth Income Tas. 


In addition to the taxation of incomes by the State, the Commonwealth, 
levies a tax which is payable by residents and absentees in respect of income 
derived from sources within Australia and Papua. The tax was first levied. 
as a war measure in the year ended 30th June, 1916, and has since been 
levied annually with various amendments from time to time, particulars 
of which were shown on page 138 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Revision of Law.—In 1936, following the report of The. Royal Commission 
on Taxation (1932) and chiefly with a view to obtaining more uniform 
methods of taxation as between the Commonwealth and various States, the 
law was revised. The new Act applies to the taxation of incomes derived 
in 1935-1936 and subsequent years. 


Incomes are assessed for: taxation in the year following, that in which. 
they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up for the twelve 
months ended 80th June or such other date as is approved by the. Com- 
missioner. The tax is usually payable before. the next succeeding 80th 
June. 


Towards the end of 1923 arrangements were made between the Common- 
wealth and State Governments tor the collection by the State Commis-- 
sioners of Taxation of the income tax payable under Commonwealth law, 
thus obviating the necessity for taxpayers to supply separate returns, and 
leading to an amalgamation of the Federal and State Taxation Depart- 
ments. This arrangement was entered into in all States except Western 
Australia, where the Commonwealth Taxation Office collects both Federal’ 
and State taxes. Originally the Commonwealth Government: contributed: 
60 per cent. of the working expenses of the Taxation Office in. New South 
Wales, but this was reduced to 50 ‘per cent. on 1st April, 1925, and subse- 
quently to 37.5 per cent., when the Department undertook the collection of 
(State) Unemployment Relief Tax, Special Income Tax and Wages Tax. 


Lazemptions—The incomes exempt from Income Tax include the salary 
of the Governor-General and of the Governor of a State; the official salary 
of the representative in Australia of the government of another country; .of 
a foreign consul, a trade commissioner of any part of the British Empire. 
other than Australia, and of members of their staff temporarily resident 
in Australia (subject to certain conditions as to reciprocity) ; the remunera- 
tion paid to a person not.a resident of Australia for expert advice. to the 
Government or as a member of a Royal Commission; income derived by 
representatives of certain educational, scientific, religious and sporting 
associations visiting Australia; the revenue of a municipal corporation 
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‘ or other local governing body or public corporation; the income of religious, 
scientific, charitable or public educational institutions; of trade unions 
or associations of employers; a society not carried on for the gain of indi- 
vidual members being a friendly society or one established for the encourage- 
ment of music, art, science, literature, or for the development of aviation, 
or of the agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing or industrial resources of 
Australia; incomes of provident and superannuation funds and trust funds 
for public charitable purposes, pensions paid under the Australian Soldiere’ 
Repatriation Act, 1920-1934; income derived from a mining property in 
Australia or New Guinea worked for the purpose of obtaining gold or gold 
- and copper if gold represents at least 40 per vent. of the output. 


_ Assessable Income.—In addition to the items set out in the Act, which 
include certain capital profits, any receipt in the nature of income js assess- 
able unless exempted under the Act. = 


A resident of Australia, in addition to being liable to tax upon income 
derived or deemed to be derived in Australia, is also liable upon income 
derived from all sources outside Australia, unless such income is liable te 
tax, or the goods from the sale of which the income is derived, is subject 
to royalty or export duty, in any country outside Australia. 


A non-resident of Australia is assessable upon income derived or deemed 
to be derived in Australia. 


Taxable income broadly speaking is gross income less expeuses incurred 
In earning it and (except in respect of companies) less the concessional 
deductions and statutory exemption. 


Concessional deductions allowed to resident taxpayers include £30 in 
respect of the spouse of the taxpayer, or in the case of a widower of a 
female relative having the care of the taxpayer’s children under 16 years of 
age, provided such spouse or relative is wholly maintained and whose 
separate net income does not exceed £50; £50 for each child under the age 
of 16 years, medical expenses not exceeding £50 and funeral expenses not - 
exceeding £20 for taxpayer, his spouse or children under 21 years; an 
amount not exceeding £100 in the aggregate as payments to superannua- 
tion funds, friendly societies, and life assurance premiums. Certain other 
deductions in the nature of concessional deductions are allowable, e.g., 

' State Income Tax, Federal and State Land Tax, non income-producing 
rates, calls paid on shares in a mining company or syndicate mining for 
gold, silver, base metals, rare mineral or oil, or carrying on afforestation 
ix Australia; gifts to the following public bodies, hospitals, benevolent 
institutions, authorities engaged’ in research into causes, prevention or cure 
of disease in human beings, animals. or plants; universities, public 
memorials relating to the Great War; sums paid or set apart ag pensions 
or retiring allowances for the personal benefit of employees who are or were 
employed in the taxpayer’s business. 


These deductions are allowable from income in the following order :— 
Personal exertion, property other than dividends, dividends. 


Statutory exemption (other than companies) £250 less £1 for every £2 by 
which the income exceeds £250, ig allowed from income in the following 
order :—Property other than dividends, dividends, personal exertion. 


Rate of Tax—Individuals. The rate of tax payable on the taxable income 
is determined by the average taxable income in a period of not more than 
five years. Where income is derived from both personal exertion and 
property, the average rate of tax on each class of income js calculated on 
the total taxable income, 
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The rates on income from personal exertion are as follow :— 
(2 ) On income not exceeding £6,900— 


76-5 * Taxable Income . 
—— pais Sa eee the £. 
Too * (sa. + 160 ) pence in the 


(6) On income exceeding £6,900— 


First £6,900 @ 35-2856d. 
Balance @ 68°85d. 


On income from property the following rates apply :— 
(w) On income not exceeding £500—., 


90 Taxable Income : 
“Too * (sa aa 7 ee ) pence in the £, 


(b) On income not exceeding £1,500— 
90 Taxable Income x 14. 
100* (1d + 1,000 
(c) On income not exceeding £3,700— 
90 Taxable Income x 23 
qo X (434. + 7,000 
(¢) On income exceeding £3,700— 


First £3,700 @ 42-57d. 
Balance @ 81d. 


Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 1s. 


) pence in the £, 


) pence in the £. 


Companies Taa is levied on the net income of a company. A co-operative 
company is allowed a deduction of the amount distributed among its share- 
liolders as rebates or bonuses based on business done by shareholders with 
the company also the amount of interest on dividends or shares distributed 
to shareholders. A life assurance company is allowed a deduction equal 
to 4 per cent. of a part of the calculated liabilities. Dividends paid by com- 
panies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder. A rebate of tax is 
allowed of the lesser amount of (a) the tax on the dividends caleulaied at 
the rate payable by companies for the year of tax, and (b) the rate of tax 
payable by the shareholder on income from property. 


Companies—The rate of tax payable is 1s. in the £, A company, in 
respect of debentures used in Australia or money lodged at interest with 
the company in Australia, shall, on all interest, paid or credited to a non- 
resident company, and on the amount in excess of £250 paid or credited to 
a non-resident individual, pay tax at the rate of 1s. in the &. 

Particulars of the number and amount of taxable incomes according to 
-grade are shown in the annual reports of the Federal Cominissioner of 
‘Taxation, the latest report showing details of the assessments of the year 
1234-85 on income for the year 1933-34, 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 


The Estates Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a duty on properties of 
persons who died after the commencement of the Act. The rate of tax 
is 1 per cent. of the value of the estate where the total value exceeds £1,000, 
but does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of £2,000, the maximum being 
15 per cent. of the value of the estate. These rates of tax have ‘remained 
gnchanged since the inception of the Act. . 
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A reduction to two-thirds of ‘the above rates is allowed. if the estate is 
left to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 


Commonwealth Entertainments Tas. 

This Entertainments Tax was levied on:payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement. As from 15th October, 1925, the rates of tax 
were two pence halfpenny when the payment for admission was two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and, if it exceeded that amount, one-halfpenny for 
every sixpence or part of sixpence in excess thereof. The tax was abol- 
ished as from 27th October,- 1933. 


Primage Duty. 

Since 10th July, 1930, primage duties have been imposed for revenue 
purposes. As from the date mentioned a:duty of 23 per cent. ad valorem 
was imposed on practically all imports, and subsequently increased:to 4 per 
cent. as from 6th November, 1930, On 11th July, 1931, the rate of primage 
was raised to 10:per cent. on most goods. On 5th October; 1933, revised rates 
of duty, viz., 10,5 and 4 per cent., came into operation, many classes of goods 
being exempt, including tea, hessian, jute: piece goods, certain books and 
printed matter, spraying materials, bags, sacks, packs and bales, bullion 
and specie, cream separators and parts; linseed, rock phosphates, and sulphur. 
Certain goods when admissable under the British Preferential Tariff are 
also exempt, including machines, macliine tools and appliances, materials 
and minor articles of a class or kind not commercially produced vr manu- 
factured in Australia or in the United Kingdom, goods for use in develop- 
ment of Australian industry or resources or for use in public hospitals or 
public educational institutions, and fuel oil and coal for use in Australian 
waters. If not included under the Preferential Tariff the goods named 
are charged 4 percent. Aeroplanes are exempt from primage when included 
‘under’ the British Preferential Tariff, but subject to 10 per cent. otherwise. 


The principal classes of goods subject to 4 per cent. primage, irrespective 
of origin, include infants’ and invalids’ foods, printing paper, power 
kerosene, explosives and materials used in the manufacture thereof. Where 
the British Preferential Tariff applies, hoop iron, and knitting machines 
are subject to the 4 per cent. primage. 

Goods, the produce or manufacture of Papua and New ‘Guiness: were 
exempted by proclamation dated 25th September, 1935. 

Goods subject to 5.and 10 per cent. primage cover a wide range, but the 
5 per cent. rate applies in most cases to goods admissable at the British 
Preferential rates, and also, irrespective of origin, to. the following classes 
amongst others, cotton yarns, jute fibre, celluloid sheets, raw hides and 
skins, copra, molasses, and crude drugs. Artificial silk yarn and fire brigade 
and life saving. appliances are exempt under the British Preferential Tariff, 
otherwise 5 per cent. 

Goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealaud are exempt from 
primage duty under the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Agree- 
ment Act, 1933. 


‘Goods, the produce or manufacture of Fiji, were exempted as from the 
14th December, 1934. Under the Norfolk Island Act, 1918, goods the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Norfolk Island are exempt. 


Sales Tax. 


As from 1st August, 1930, a sales tax at the rate of 24-per cent, of sale 
value was imposed upon -most locally-manufactured goods and imported 
goods. The Act requires all manufacturers and wholesale merchants -to 
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register. Securities may be demanded in any case where it is considered 
that such are-necessary for the protection of the revenue, or where:default is 
‘discovered or, appears likely. to occur. A certificate of registration is issued 
ito each ,person who. effects registration .and,.by means: of this certificate, s 
inanufacturer is able to obtain the raw materials for his products’ free ot 
tax. Wholesale merchants also are able to obtain their trading stocks free 
of tax:by quotation of certificate of registration. The tax ‘is ‘paid monthly 
by the manufacturer or wholesale merchant who sells taxable goods to an 
unregistered person or to a registered -person wlio does not quote his certifi- 
‘cate. The amount of tax .must be shown separately on invoices. and not 
‘nicluded in the price.of the goods. Manufacturers with a small turnover, 
whose tax amounts to a few shillings only per month, may be exempted 
from-payment of tax. 


The general exemptions: included primary products produced in Aus- 
tralia, goods for export, goods sold to a Government or Government 
authority, and goods subject to special customs revenue . duties, 
e.g., petrol, tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, films, newsprint, and wireless valves. 
''ypical examples of exemptions were:—Bacon and hams, bags..and .sacks 
used in marketing primary products, bread, boxes, etc., to. be used in:mar- 
keting exempt goods of Australian production, electricity, gas, fertilisers, 
inetals as recovered from ores, meat, milk products, newspapers, and water 
supplied by local authorities. 


? 


As from 11th June, 1981, the rate of tax was increased from 2% per cent, 
fo'6 per cent., and certain additional exemptions were granted, 


In September, 1932, further exemptions were nade; principally.iin respect 
of.articles.used as aids to primary. production. 


- On the 26th October, 1983, the rate of tax was reduced to 5: per cent., 

further articles were exempted, the principal being meat and meat: products 
(whether or not marketed in: containers); prescribed infants’ and invalids’ 
foods; prepared breakfast foods, consisting of processed grain; rice, barley, 
sago and. tapioca; drugs and medicines (certain items excepted) used in 
the prevention of sickness in human beings, :prescribed ‘surgical, dental and 
veterinary instruments, appliances and materials; certain articles used in 
fruit-growing, bee-keeping, fishing, poultry-farming and mining; and 
building materials, such as bricks (Australian), cement, timber, tiles and 
slates for roofing. 


From ‘1st April, 1984, additional articles were exempted, including 
imported aeroplanes, building materials such as various classes of ‘bricks 
and. blocks, wall and flooring tiles, ‘timber and joinery, lime, plaster and 
products.having similar structural uses in buildings. 


Further exemptions: were made as from Ist August, 1934, including aero- 
planes and ‘parts thereof, certain engines and machinery for use in fishing 
and pearling, plaster and plaster products, several kinds of agricultural: and 
‘similar machinery, explosives for use in farming’‘and pastoral pursuits, 
imported bricks, and other burnt-clay brick products. - Certain goods. im- 
ported from Fiji, if not produced in Australia, were exempted during 
1934. 


Many. additional exemptions were gazetted as from 25th October, 1935, 
including. printing. machinery, ..live.stock and poultry for breeding pur- 
poses, and. ambulances ‘for use in. hospitals. _ 
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Hach year, from 1932 onwards, the exemptions became so numerous 
that in 1935 it was considered necessary to consolidate and to classify 
them in broad industrial divisions. For this purpose the Sales Tax 
Hzemptions Act, 1935, was passed, providing a. single eeeale of all 
exemptions. 


The rate of tax was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. on and from 11th 
September, 1936. 


Late in 1986 amendments were made to the machinery provisions of the 
law, and many additional. exemptions were added, notably footwear, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, lubricating oils aud “aids to manufacture,” the latter being 
all goods which are used up or consumed in the process of manufacture, 
Lut not tools, implements or plant (with specified exemptions) capable of 
repeated use. The 1936 exemptions involved tax relief in the Common- 
wealth of about £1,000,000. 


The tax collected upon sales in New South Wales in the eleven months 
ended 30th June, 1931, amounted to £1,314,291. In the year 1931-32 the 
amount was £38,181,033; in 1932-38, £3,526,876; in 1938-34, £3,828,340; 
in 1934-35, £3,291,436; in 1935-36, £3,594,003; and in 1936-37, £3,307,895. 


Flour Tax. 


A flour tax was imposed as from the 4th December, 1933, and was 
terminated by proclamation as from 31st May, 1934. The tax covered all 
flour sold, delivered or imported during the period of the tax. Stocks 
in hands of persons other than millers on 4th December, 1983, were 
also taxable to the extent that the stocks exceeded 1,0001b. in weight. 
The rate was £4 5s. per short ton of flour. The tax was revived for one 
year as from 7th January, 1935, at a rate of £2 12s. 6d. per short ton. By 
an amendment to the Act termination by proclamation was substituted for 
the fixed period of operation. The tax was terminated by proclamation 
as from 24th February, 1936. New South Wales collections amounted to 
£532,588 for the year 1933-34, to £311,991 for 1934-385, and to £450,785 for 
1985-386, During the year 1936-37 the net result from collections and 
refunds was a debit of £10,172. 


Wool Tax. 

A wool tax was imposed in May, 1986. It provides for a levy on all 
wool grown in Australia and shorn on or after the ist July, 1936. Dead 
wool, skin wool and imported wool do not come within the scope of the 
tax. The rates are prescribed by regulations on the recommendation of the 
Australian Wool Board. The rates will not exceed 6d. per bale, 8d. per 
fadge or butt and 1d. per bag. These rates were in force for 1986-37 and the 
tax amounted to £72,805 from the year’s clip. Of this amount £32,617 was 
in respect of New South Wales. The receipts by way of tax are paid into 
a “Wool Publicity and Research Fund” administered by the Wool Board, 
which consists of one Governnient nominee and six nominees of the Aus- 
tralian Wool Council, at the request of which the tax was imposed for the 
‘purpose of improving the production and extending the use of wool through- 
out the world. 


State FINance. 


For many years prior to 1928-9 the State Accounts were kept. on a cash 
basis, and the statements of revenue and expenditure included only 
the moneys actually deposited in or paid out of the Treasury during 
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the year. A change of method was introduced as from ist July, 1928, 
with the cbject of placing the accounts as far as practicable upon the 
income and expenditure basis, by crediting income to the accounts of 
the period in which it is earned or accrucd and debiting the expenditure 
to the year in whick it is incurred. In effect, however (but subject to 
qualifications as to some variations of dates: for closing accounts of 
receipts and expenditure at the end of certain years), the Consolidated 
Revenue Account remains a statement of receipts and payments in the 
twelve months ended 30th Junc, so far as the Sydney accounts are con- 
cerned, and the twelve months ended 80th April so far as the London 
account is concerned. From time to time the accounts of the principal 
business undertakings have been separated from consolidated revenue and 
placed on an income and expenditure basis. Special funds have been created 
in respect of such matters as motor taxation and unemployment rclief. 
As from ist July, 1928, the Public Works Fund was replaced by the Special 
Purposes (Revenue) Fund, and the relationship of this account with Con- 
solidated Revenue Account was completely altered. As from ist July, 1981, 
yeversion was made to a system practically the same as that in operation 
prior to lst July, 1928, In some cases, however, the earnings of Depart- 
ments were deducted from expenditure and treated as repayments to credit 
of votes, and the aet amounts taken to account. In others, the earnings 
were taken in as revenue receipts. By reason of these and other changes, 
of which details are shown in later pages, it is difficult to make comparisons 
as between the accounts of recent years. 


The principal accounts of the State Government in operation during 
1931-82 related to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Closer Settlement 
Fund, the Special Deposits, the General Loan Fund, Unemployment Relief 
Fund, Family Endowment Fund, a State Lottery Fund, and various road 
and transport funds. There were also the accounts of the State business 
undertakings. As from the Ist July, 1982, the receipts from Unemployment 
Relief Tax, Family Endowment Tax, and the State Lotteries surpluses 
were paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. The first-mentioned two funds 
were discontinued as from 1st December, 1933, and 1st January, 1924, 
respectively. Three business undertakings were sold to private buyers 
early in 1986, 


The Consolidated Revenue Fund was created by the Constitution Act. 
All taxes and territorial and other revenues of the Crown are paid to this 
fund, unless it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid into somy 
other fund. Subject to certain charges fixed by the Constitution Act, the 
fund may be appropriated by Parliameut for expenditure on specific pur- 
poses, as prescribed by statute. Parliamentary appropriations may be 
either special or annual. A special appropriation is one which is con- 
tained in an Act which itself gives authority for the expenditure incurred 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations are 
made each year to meet expenses of government not covered by special 
appropriations and not provided for by payments from special funds. An- 
nual appropriations or balances of consolidated revenue are not’ available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 


Prior to 30th June, 1924, the Consolidated Revenue Account embraced 
practically the whole of the receipts and expenditure on revenue account of 
the State Government and of the statutory bodies appointed by it, inclusive 
of those in connection with railways, tramways, water and sewerage works, 
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harbours and navigation works, housing, and the Government -rain eleva- 
tors, but exclusive of certain faduatiial undertakings, and of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board. 


As from 1st April, 1925, the accounts of the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board were: separated from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and from ist July, 1924, the whole or part of the revenue obtained 
from taxation of motor vehicles and from licenses therefor has been credited 
to the funds of the Main Roads Board, which came into being after that 
date, ov to funds created in terms of the Transport Act, 1930. 


As: from 1st July, 1928, the accounts of the railways and tramways, the: 
Sydney Harbour Trust, and the Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Board were removed from the Consolidated Revenue Account, and the 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund was constituted within the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund upon the abolition of the Public Works Fund, of 
which particulars are shown in the 1928-29 issue of the Year Book at 
page 148. The Special Purposes. (Revenue) ' Fund: was abolished as from 
1st July 1931. Its scope was outlined on page 650 of the 1930-31 Year 
Book. 


The Closer Settlement Fund relates to moneys. used :for'the promotion 
of land settlement. Particulars of the fund are shown.on page 429, 


The Special Deposits Account is an account in the Treasury books for 
recording transactions on a number of accounts relating to sums held by 
or deposited with the Treasurer for store accounts, advance accounts, and 
moneys (not ineluded in the consolidated revenue, general'loan, or trust 
accounts) which the Treasurer directs to be carried to. the Special Deposits. 
Account. The funds in this accouny are not subject to aunual appropria- 
tions by Parliament, and balances may be expended at any time subject to 
certain regulations and the issue of ‘warrants. 


The General Loan Account relates to the moneys which the Government 
_ has borrowed by the.issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under.the 

authority of a Loan Act. To the account are. credited the. net :preceeds of 
loans raised for works, services and redemptions. Jéxpenditure under. those 
heads is debited to the account in the year in which it is voted by Parlia- 
ment. There is also a Loans Expenditure Suspense Account, to which 
are debited amounts expended on works -and services which it is proposed 
to debit to General Loan Account, and which are voted by Parliament in 
the. year after they are expended and debited. to General Loan Account in 
that year. 


All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. There is a restriction on the expenditure, whether 
from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works: Act. 
Under that Act: the question of constructing all works estimated to cost 
more than £20,000; except those connected with the maintenance of ‘railways, 
is referred by resolution: of the Legislative Assembly to a Parliamentary 
Standing Oommittee elected by the members of each Parliament. The: Com- 
mittee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the Assembly decides 
whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work. If the decision be 
favourable, a bill based thereon must-be passed before the authorisation. is 
absolute: "At the close of a financial year unapplied appropriations and 
balances of appropriations made by a Loan Act passed two years or longer 
lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of any outstanding 
contract or work in progress. 
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Revenue Accounts of New South Wales. 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditure. of the principal 
revenue accounts combined during the nine years ended 30th June, 1937, 
that is, the period during which the changed form..of accounts has been 
in operation. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year 

ended . Principat Principal 

30th June. Govern- Business Govern- Business 
mental, Undertakings, mental. anaes 

£ ; x £ £ 

1929 20,756,538 26,316,250 21,764,110 26,874,551 
1930 21,979;920 ° 23,859,727 23,160,068 26,989,364. 
1931 22,380,904 | 20,220,363 26,011,821 25,278,600 
1932 21,839;663f 20,234,656 31;018,488t 25,256,236 
1933 25,097,739 | 20,675,198 25,458,478 24,059,758 
1934 21,857,185 ‘20,287,869 22,739,202 22,608,754 
1935 21,439,522 21,671,381 22,816,551 ‘22,637,129 
1936 23,174,539 ‘22,848,899 24,588,674. » 23,149,414 
1937 25,470,990 23,970, 994 25,936,910 23,493,925 


*Omitting Metropolitan Water; Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
+ Including interest ehargeable on loan capital. 


‘f Receipts exclude certain revenue, collectlon of which was delayed until 1932-83, and ‘expenditure 
includes certain interest payments delayed from 1930-31, 


’ Under “Governmental” are grouped the accounts of the various Govern- 
ment Departments, including lands, mines, and forestry revenue and admini- 
stration, services rendered, revenue and working expenses of the ports other 
than Sydney, of the Government grain elevators, and amounts of interest 
paid and received other than from business undertakings, These accounts 
are on a cash basis arid, since 1st July, 1928, have been designated Con- 
solidated Revenve Fund in the Treasurer’s accounts, 

The expenditure shown above under “Governmental” for 1980-31 is ex- 
elusive of a sum of £1,544,750 due for payment.to the Commonwealth 
Government in respect of oversea interest, and not paid until after 30th 
June, 1931. 

Under the heading “ Principal Business Undertakings” are included the 
New South Wales Government Railways, Tramways, and Omnibuses, the 
Sydney Harbour and the Hunter District Board of Water and Sewer- 
age. Since Ist July, 1928, the accounts of these undertakings have been on an 
income and expenditure basis. In tables published in this Year Book. for 
1923-24 and previous years, totals for the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board were also included under this heading, but as from 1st 
April, 1925, the Board was placed in an autonomous financial position. Its 
accounts have therefore been excluded from the foregoing table. 

An annual contribution of £800,000 from Consolidated ‘Revenue - Fund 
towards losses on non-paying railways is duplicated in the above statement 
in 1928-29 and in subsequent years, being included as_ receipts 
-and expenditure under both “Governmental” and “Business Undertak- 
ings” headings. Furthermore, sundry alterations as to methods of 
allocation of receipts and payments as between the Consolidated Revenue 
Tund and the Main Roads Fund, the Publie Works Fund (Special Revenue 
Fund), the Unemployment Relief Fund, and others, have affected the 
comparability of the foregoing figures. For these reasons the table is of 
‘very limited use, and does not present a complete summary of the annual 
finances of the State. For purposes of comparison the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Unemployment Relief Fund and the Family Endowment Fund 
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are included throughout as they were included in Consolidated Revenue 
Fund from ist July, 1932, until the dates of their abolition, 1st December, 
1933, and Ist January, 1934} zrespectively. 
The following table shows the debit and credit balances of the respective 
sections of the Revenue Accounts shown in the previous table:— 
( 
| 


Surplus (+) or Deficiency (—). 


Year ended 
30th June. Principal 
Governmental, Business Total for Year. 
Undertakings.t ad 
£ £ | £ 
1929 (—) 1,007,572 (—) 558,301 (—) 1,565,873 
1930 (—) 1,180,148 (—) 3,129,637 (—) 4,309,785 
1931 (—) 3,630,917 (—) 5,058,237 (—) 8,689,154 
1932 (—) 9,178,925 —) 5,021,580 (—) 14,200,505 
1933 (—) 360,739 (—) 3,384,565 (—) 3,745,304 
1934 (—) 882,017 (—) 2,315,885 (—) 3,197,902" 
1935 (—) 1,377,029 (—) 965,748 (—) 2,342,777 
1936 (--) 1,414,135 (—) 300,515 (—) 1,714,650 
1937 (—) 465,920 | (+) 477,069 | (+) 11,149 


* Onitting Metropolitun Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, 
f After payment of interest chargeable oa loan capital. 


The amounts of the two deficits combined, as shown above, as at 30th 
June in each of the past nine years, do not represent the aggregate position 
for reasons stated above, and they may need modification when all accounts 
are presented on a uniform cash basis. In addition to the deficit of 
£3,630,917 on governmental account as at 30th June, 1931, there was out- 
standing an amount of £1,544,750 for oversea interest due but not paid to 
the Commonwealth Government until August, 1981. 

Since ist July, 1928, “ Governmental” receipts and expenditure include 
some items not previously taken into account and exclude others. 

A summary of the items of Governmental revenue and’ expenditure is 
shown below for the past three years :— 


Amount. | Per Head of Population. 
Classification, } 
1934-35. | 1935-86. 1936-37. 1984-35. | 1935-36, | 1936-37, 
Revenue. £ £ | £ £ad £sd) £ sd 
Contribution by Common- 
wealth towards Interest...) 2,917,411 2,917,411 2,917,411 122 12 0 1410 
State Taxation aoe +e] 12,056,106) 14,125,654 16,371,822 411 6 5 6 4 6 2 2 
Land Revenue eae aes 1,599,000 1,699.549) 1,791,594 012 1 012 9 013 4 
Receipts for Services Ren-|_ . 
dered ort wee eee 1,389,588 1,479,753 1,477,914 010 7 O11 2 011.0 
General Miscellaneous ek 8,477,417| 2,952,172 2,912,249 166 1238 1 1°9 
Ex i|— nas —— 
Total Revenue ...| 21,439,522) 23,174,539| 25,470,990 8 2 8} 814 6 910 0 
Ixpenditure, | 
Legislative and General Ad- is 
ministration _ vee 7,236,229, 7,872,216 8,421,713 215 0} 219 3) 38 210 
Maintenanee of Law, Order | 
and Public Safety wie 2,334,710 = 2,485,561 2,552,723: 017 9 018 9 019 0 
Regulation of Trade and | 
Industry ... wee wes 85,254 86,453 90,636 00 8 0 0 8 00 8 
Education... ace es 3,921,591) 4,199,828) 4,392,728 199 111 77 112 9 
Encouragement of Science, 
Artand Research... a8 65,532) 59,573 86,764 00 6 0 0 6 00 8 
Promotion of Public Health 
and Recreation ... «| 1,719,636] 1,849,889 2,031,813 013 1] 01311} O15 2 
Social Amelioration... ey 4,593,528) 5,243,290 5,306,085 11410) 119 G 119 7 
War Obligations... ea 87,113 70,583 75,682 00 8 0960 6 00 7 
Development and Mfainten- 
ance of State Resources... 2,384,130} 2,459,867; 2,746,769 018 1 018 6 10 6 
Local Government ... 44 267,784 265,365 231,307 020) 02 0 019 
Total Expenditure | 22,685,307 24,592,625, 25,936,910 812 3 9 5 2 913 6 
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Particulars of the total taxation imposed are shown on a comparative basis 

in the table on page 400, where the figures include also motor taxes and 
license fees, which are paid to the other funds after the deductions 
to cover the cost of collection and administration, viz., £272,497 in 1934-35, 
£231,984 in 1935-36, and £237,104 in 1986-37. The amounts so deducted 
were credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, partly as an offset against 
the expenditure of the Police Department and partly under the category 
of receipts for services rendered. An annual contribution of £2,917,411 is 
made by the Commonwealth to the State in terms of the financial agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth and the States, of which details are 
shown on a later page. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue of the State, 

At the establishment of responsible government in New South Wales in 
1856, the control of lands was vested exclusively in the State Parliament. At 
that date only 7,000,000 acres had been alienated, and approximately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all these 
lands have been made available for settlement, approximately 46,737,000 
acres having been absolutely alienated, 22,041,790 acres being in course of 
sale ou terms, and 111,105,000 acres being occupied by landholders at rental 
under various leaseliold tenures. About 18,149,163 acres are unoccupied 
including 16,580,000 acres of reservations, roads and beds of lakes and 
rivers. About 3,620,000 acres were available for selection on 30th June, 
1937. : 

Over a considerable proportion of the whole area the State has reserved 
to itself mineral rights, which produce a substantial income from royalties. 
In addition, there are approximately 6,600,000 acres of State forests and 
timber reserves and land within irrigation areas returning revenue to the 
Government. 

The receipts from lands, mineral resources, aud forests credited to Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown below :— 


Particulars, 1932-33. | 1983-34. | 1934-85. | 1985-36, | 1936-87. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue from Sales eve ae 896,514 796,344] 805,063 835,170 865,936 
gers Leases, Fees and other) ¢37991| 578,111) 532,597 | 551,260 | 562,785 
Royatties on Minerals, Rents for; : 
Miniug Leases, etc... és 134,634 144,951 168,939 214,795 259,453 
Forestry—Royaities, Rentals, ets, 63,808 78,680| 92,396 98,324 103,420 


Total, Land Revenue ...: 1,726,947 sai a 1,699,549] 1,791,594 


The interest on deferred sales and rentals for leases of land are classified 
as revenue, 

Royalties on minerals and one-half of the royalties from timber and other 
forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The balance 
of the forestry receipts is uot included in the accounts of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, but is paid to a special fund and set apart for afforesta- 
tion, the amounts so credited being £41,466 in 1931-32, £55,307 in 1982-33, 
£70,867 in 1933-34, £84,454 in 1984-35, £91,538 in 1935-36, and £97,128 in 
1936-87. 

Royalties on minerals, which constitute the principal item of mining 
revenue, are subject to fluctuation, royalty being assessed in some cases on 
the profits of the mining companies and in other cases on the quautity of 
minerals produced. The bulk of the receipts from this source is paid in 
respect of coal-mining. 
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Receipts for Services Rendered. 

The receipts for ‘services: rendered which: are credited:.to. Consolidated’ 
Revenue consist largely of “collections in aid”'or income which‘ is applied 
as‘an earning: in reduction of expenditure. The principal items are-shown. 
helow:—- 


Particulars, 1932,33, | 1089-84, 1984-35. | 1085-86...) 1986-87, . 
. £ £ : <3, £. en Te 
oe Rates and: Ices, Pilotage, etc. veel * 249,097 262,009 | 291,115 304,970 | - 330,122: 
Fees— ‘ . “4 : 
Registrar-General ... ues ate «el 104,686 122,474 138,918 157,458 177,117. 
Law Courts ... Me nee ie ve! 188,430 188,842 182,386 191,210 | 204,591 
Valuation of Land ... an gaat eh ahs 43,379 47,600 29,015 61,820 44,870 
Grain Elevators—Handling Fees, etc. «| 871,908 192,820 |.. 358,114 356,893 338,510 
Charge for Collection: of Motor Taxes ae 58,278t 62;734¢|: 69,0774] | 37,197t| sit 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public Institutions 59,988 59,338 85,164 28,840 23,165 


Maintenance of Patiefts in Mental Hospitals -104,386 - 98,127 95;628' 101/650 105,941 
Other Sie aa Shee ae eee ee 166,498 | 169,595- 195,181 239,706: 253,698 : 


Total... ave aie .-| 1,846,6451] 1,193;548t] 1,389,538f) 1,479;763+) 1,477,914) 


+ In _addition,: sums: of £173,485 in, 1982-33, £155,032’ in.1933-34,. £203,420 in 1934-1935, .. 
£194,787 in 1935-36, and £237,104 in 1936-37 were credited to consolidated’ revenue from 
motor: taxation as.a.recoup. to Police Department for. supervisiom of road traffic. 


Amounts ‘included: above as: contributions for the:principal services .ren-: 
dered to the Commonwealth Government in 1936-37 were:—Maintenance . 
of old-age and. invalid: pensioners ‘in. State. institutions £35,658 ; contribution 
for services of magistrates, £1,235; and other, £1,361. 


General: Miscellaneous Receipts. 
All ‘items: not placed: under headings already shown :are included in the. 
general miscellaneous group, a substantial part of the total amount being: 
interest collections :— : 


Particulars, 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35, | 1935-36. | 1936-37 


Tnterest. Collections— £ » & £ ] £ £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Dratn- : . 

age Board Advances... yee | 308,370 | 501,092 | 202,206 | 201,237 | 193,226 

Country Towns: Water Supply & Sewerage 


Works... wie eee ane F 226,142 171,975 147,400 161,489 153,654 

Trust Works under Water Act, 1912 ant 8,966 9,132 8,118 8,096 6,961 
Rural Bank, Agencies, etc. ... Orr u2al+ »tkeswares | )) cw ekena 1,410 54,804 106,880 
Daily Credit Balances with Banks ... an 14,127 4,143 7,145 5,963 13,755 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers ... aes 68,483 14,681 | 16,036 21,060 | 10,918 
Advances for Wire-netting ... eee st 10,754. 12,867 12,755 14,655 22,580 
Other Interest ite te re re 96,622 135,880 158,587 132,992 96,376 
Rents of Buildings, Wharves, etc. ... ass 37,330 36,547 32,087 | | 35,017 31,724 
Fines and Forfeitures.:. ,.. wea one 49,185 53,097 64,091 86,189 73,183 


Darling Harbour Resumed Area 2 ave 
Sale of products of Experiment Farms, Prisons, 

Institutions, ete. =... 0... wes eee] «121,211 | 128,973 | 122,655 | 122,926] 129,388 
Repayment;—Balances not required ... mc 8,953 16,768 44,201 44,440 134,372 
Repayments to Credit of Votes, previous years! 525,219 867,047 705,047 | 613,342 385,707 
State Lotteries ... vee aie tafe «| 814,602 696,475 676,600 | 736,300 769,794 
State Superannuation Board—Repayment of! 

part. Employers’ contributions and Interest 


40,194 38,678 39,829 41,525 44,008 


thereon we See thee wate Sate Seve 328,728 328,728 328,728 328,728 
Tourist Bureau Collections ‘ wea Veil)! Mactaa |!| “saadeats _ |g venaeeec” Ii! “aacvte 95,833 
Liquor. Compensation Fund—Part. balance not 

required. wis oes tas me weai || <<atewen 250,000 | owe, | cease | cea 
Government Insurance Office—Part’ balance 

notrequired, ...00 0 4.. 0 ouee uae aael setae 300,000 - aaaeace ||) (aaa es] Aacat 


Main R oads Board—Trausfer of part balances 
at credit.of County Cumberland & Country 


Main Roads Funds as at 30th June, 1982 01.) 0. | ceeeee | eee | tee 
Commonwealth Government—State’s share 

of Special grants eas es ee ...| 200,000. 786,000.1 205,000] ...... 
Commonwealth Government—Grant towards} 

Loan Works Programme... Eis coal cctetcest a VI Reece Ghee dl OS ane 197,000 

Other Miscellaneous Receipts sis v| 181,817 158,953 124,431 138,409 118,272. 


Total ... Lis ao ..-| 2,661,975 | 3,720,036 | 3,477,416 j 2:952,172 2,912,249 
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The: amounts ‘of interest ‘receipts. shown. in: the: foregoing. table comprise 
only ‘miscellaneous minor receipts: and. are exclusive of large. sums. 
received on outstanding balances of land sold on the instalment system,. 
interest earned by business undertakings, etc. The interest. shown as paid 
by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board relates to portion 
only of its indebtedness. 


Under the. provisions. of the Interest Reduction Act, 1981, interest rates. 
on private debts were reduced as. described on page 479. Rates on.debts 
due- to. the Government were. reduced:‘to a similar extent by the Finances. 
Adjustment Act, No. 27, 1982, as amended by Act No. 64 of 1932, the effect 
of which was to provide for a reduction of 22% per cent. in all' interest rates, 
establishing a.imaximum rate of 4 per cent. Relief was afforded thereby 
to public bodies, including municipal and shire councils, as from 1st 
January, 1933, and to tle Metropolitan and Hunter District: Water Boards 
as from ist July, 1983. Interest on debts owing by. necessitous farmers, on 
loans and advances to settlers, on land debts under the Closer Settlement 
and ‘the: Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts was: reduced:’to:'a: maximum 
of £ per ‘cent.. as: trom: 1st January, 1933. 

Thé-miscellaneous reeeipts include large: sums for.which' corresponding: 
entries‘ were’ not.:made' under the system of ‘accounts previously im. opera- 
tion,.e.g:, the proceeds of: the sale of the produce of the Agricultural’ College,. 
experiment farms and: other State institutions. : 


Expendilure from Revenue. 


The: total expenditure: from Consolidated : Revenue Fund in 1936-37" 
amounted: to £25;936,910: £7,809,216 was expended. on. salaries and: payments: 
in the nature of salaries. 


A classification of the expenditure according to the functions of Govern- 
ment is shown on page 424, An analysis of expenditure according to 
departments is shown below:— 


Department. . | 1935-36, | 1936-37. } Department, 1936-36. | 1936-37. 

Education— £ £ |Special Appropriation— £ 
General ... oan «+ | £106,275 | 4,300,232 Interest’ on portion of 
Child Welfare... v| 210,531 214,336 Public._Debt ... ..| 4,360,476 | 4,788,737 

——____---—____—__|| Sinking Fund ' ... .| 1,077,000. | 1,199,725 
4,316,806 ) 4,514,568 Superannuation Contribu- 

Chief Secretary— —— —_—____— tions... .| 280,000 290,000 ° 
Police is oe +--| 1,246,018 | 1,277,666. Widows’ Pensions “Act 558,431 539,623 
Other aia ete «| 180,049 278,479 Other ates ous ..| 827,760 854,621 

1,425,067 | 1,556,145 | 7,103,667 | 7,672,706 

Social Services— 4,237,170 | 4,323,414 ||Executive and Legislative 37,164 38,200 

|— —,_——_—_--—|Attorney-General and Jus- 

Treasury— tice Sey oes «| 698,432 730,215 
Interest ... ae ve] 278,511 295,784 ||Agricilture .. Lee «| 517,749") 561,253 
Exchange -| 791,589 692,514 ||Lands 333,664 343,533 
Contribution to Railways 800,000 800,000 |/Works and “Local ‘Gov em- 

Coal Settlement Agreement 40,523 61,277 ment the ry «| 911,323 916,307 
State Lotteries ... 54,221 66,289 ||Premier a v.e| 109,225 132,222 
Subventions -to,” Friendly [Labour and Industry is 54,915 53,317. 

Societies ae ass 73,713 66,105 ||Water Conservation aot 82,701 92,668 
Other one vee ore 760,228 835,495 ||Mines dss one i) 76,210 76,201 
| |[Porests fi was 55,398 62,708 

-2,798,785 | 2,807,464 |[Ministry of ‘Transport sa 72,844 69,085: 

Public Health— Schedule—Judges' Pensions, 

Hospltal Fund ... ..-| 656,103.] 891,310 || ete. vee is ai 37,169 39,540 © 
Care of Sick, Aged, et 353,481 277,115 ————_—_—_—_ ——__—___ 
Mental Hospitals «=| 597,515 633,906 2,986,794 | 3,115,343: ° 
Other re . we] 117,237 144,939 . Pa —— 
J ______— Grand Total ... «24,592,625 25,936,910 
1,724,836 | 1,947,270 


ess 
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- An analysis of payments from Consolidated Revenue according to objects 
of expenditure in the years ended 80th June, 1935, 1936 and 1987 is as 
follows :— , 


Head of Expenditure, 1934-35, 1035-36, 1936-37, 


£ £ £ 

: A ; . 7,142,286 7,505,867 7,809,216 
Salaries and Payments in Nature of Salaries... 11'910/942 12°849,588 | 13,804,280 
Other Services... tee ees |“ 3'639 079 4237170 4393-414 
Social Services (part) and Clovt. Relief (part)... iehelae an see 


Total a £/ 29,685,307 | 24,592,625 | 25,936,910 


The amounts of £4,287,170 in 1985-86 and £4,328,414 in 1936-87, shown 
as expenditure from Consolidated Revenue by the Department of Social 
Services, represent portion only of the expenditure on Unemployment 
Relief, Family Endowment and on other Relief, the balance being included 
under other headings in the table, as, for example, £539,623 on Widows’ 
Pensions provided under Special Appropriations, and £87,884 on Child 
Welfare under Education.. The total expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue Fund on social amelioration during 1935-36 was £5,248,290, but 
there was also an expenditure of £3,891,065 on Unemployment Relief from 
loan money through the Special Deposits Account. During 1936-87 the 
respective amounts similarly expended were £5,306,685 and £1,448,576, 


Crosrr Serttemunt Account. 


The Closer Settlement Fund was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
Under an amending Act which operated as from 1st July, 1928, this fund 
was closed and its liabilities were transferred to a new Closer Settlement 
Tund, incorporating the Returned Soldier Settlement Accounts. <A 
liability of £3,544,005, being the net loan expenditure as at 80th June, 1928, 
in respect of the settlement of returned soldiers was transferred to the new 
fund. The fund is maintained as a separate account, and its transactions 
are not included in the Consolidated Revenue J'und. 


The working capital of the fund is derived from loan moneys made avail- 
able by the State, Parliamentary appropriations from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, insurance fees paid in respect of property under the Real 
Property Act, and capital and interest repaid by settlers. The expenditure 
from the fund consists mainly of the purchase price of estates, the cost of 
subdivisions and improvements, advances to returned soldiers, interest and 
sinking fund charges on loan moneys, sums paid in respect of assurance 
elaims under the Real Property Act, amounts for the redemption of closer 
settlement debentures issued in lieu of cash payments for estates, and 
premiums for fire insurance in respect of improvements. The fund is 
charged also with costs of administration. 
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_ The total receipts and expenditure of the Closer Settlement Fund froin 
its inception to 30th June, 1928, were summarised on page 148 of the 
Official Year Book for 1928-29. A summary for the nine years ended 30th 


June, 1937, is as follows:— 


Receipts. Amount, Expenditure, | Amount, 
& 

Credit Balance at 30th June, 1928 48,599 || Purchase of Estates and Contingent! 

Transfer from General Loan Account of Expenses a 713,960 
amount voted for Redemption of Advances to Returned Soldiers 33 96,998 
Debentures... 1,256,300 || Subdivision of Lands for Returned| 

Repayments of Prinelpal and Interest Soldiers ae - 183,037 
on account of—- Fire Insurance Premiunis. 27,3380 

Estates acquired ..| 4,705,762 || Interest on— 

Improvement Leases resumed, etc. 139,770 Loans—Recoup' to Honesaaies 

Advances to Soldiers (including Revenue... «| 4,772,279 
interest) ies ess «| 832,258 | Closer Settlement Debentures 283,826 

lire Insurance premiums ... Rae 27,201 | Contribution to Sinking Fund . 394,785 

Fees under Real Property Act «| 159,653 Pedompyon: of Debentures and Stock. 1,359,200 

Various Repayments _,.. oe 6,965 ,| Other oe oa vs 3,689 

Proceeds, sale of Stock and Bouds «| 278,285 ‘|| ixchange on Remittances 37,128 

Debit Balance at 30th Juue, 1937 «| 417,439 

pa — = 
Total £| 7,872,232 Total eos vee & 7,872,282 


The debit balance at the 39th June, 1937, was £417,439, 


as against 


£646,656 at the end of June, 1936, an improvement of £229,217. 


The aggregate balance-sheet of the Closer Settlement Fund is not avail- 
able. The loan liability of the fund as at 30th June, 1937, was £12,405,264, 
comprising £12,273,564 Australian Consolidated Stock and £131,700 Closer 


Settlement Debentures. 


Portion of the State indebtedness to the Coim- 


monwealth in, respect of soldier settlement was written off as from 30th 
June, 1927, under the provisions of the Financial Agreement (Returned 
Soldiers Settlement) Act No. 1, 1935, an amount of £748,918 being appor- 
tioned in reduction, as from 1st July, 19385, of the loan indebtedness. of 


the Closer Settlement Fund to the General Loan Account. 


At the 30th 


June, 1937, instalments of principal outstanding amounted to £261,065, 
as against £254,626 in June, 1936, outstanding interest instalments totalled 
£445,517 as against £492,731 and the outstanding balanee of purchase 


‘ money was’ £11,321,416 compared with £11,814,804 at: 30th June, 


19386. 


Included in these outstanding balances at 30th June, 1937, are amounts 
of £953,994 for principal and £100,056 for interest in respect of Soldier 


Settlers’ accounts, &e. 


Prior to 1st July, 1932, the fund had been charged 


with interest on loan liability at the rates applicable to the various loans 
from which the capital of the fund had been provided, with exchange in 


addition. 
any payment of exchange. 


was “£435 ,766 as compared with £487,509 in 1985-86. 


As from that date the rate was fixed at 44 per cent., free of 


From ist January, 1938, the rate was reduced 
to 3} per cent., free of exchange payments. The interest charge in 1936-37 


During the year 


1933-84 interest in arrear, and interest which had previously been added 
to settlers’ capital balances were postponed free of interest until the end 
of the term of purchase. At 80th June, 1937, the amount set aside by this 
postponement amounted to £1,945,925. Interest amounting to £8,750, in- 


eluded in instalments, was waived during the year. 


Settlers under the 


Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1982, were granted waivers of interest in 
cases where holdings had been affected by floods, droughts, etc. Reductions 
of £2,083,409, or 17.38 per cent. in outstanding balances were made during 
1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-86 as a result of reappraisements of capital 
values in terms of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1931. At the 80th 
June, 1937, about 53 per cent. of the accounts current were paid up to date. 
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The amount of debentures issued was £97,300 during 1928-29, £34,400 
during 1929-30, and none have been issued since. Redemptions amounted to 
£471,000 in 1928-29, £580,000 in 1929-30, £25,200 in 1930-81, and £500 in 
1931-32. There were no redemptions during the next five years. 


Lrepaer BALANCES. 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general ‘banking business of the State. ‘Lhe 
accounts are kept under various headings, and all amounts paid into any 
of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “ public. moneys,” and for 
interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. The special 
accounts, which consist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not controlled by 
the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the officers in charge of 
the Departments concerned, 


The balance on the 30th June in each of the last five years was dis- 
tributed as follows :— : 


1983, 1934. 1935. 1986. 1937, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney—Cash wa[ Or. 595,948 | Cr. 4,844 | Cr. 879,852 | Cr, 2,535,362 | Cr. 2,486,042 
Securities |.") Cr. 1,823,367 | Cr. 1,596,522 | Cr. 1,726,558 | Cr. 1,751,697 | Cr. 1,826,204 
Total, Sydney ...| Cr. 2,419,315 | Cr. 1,601,366 | Cr. 2,606,410 | Cr. 4,287,059 | Cr. 4,302,245 
London... .... 1. Cr. 2,256,306 | Cr. 1,920,697 | Cr. 1,981,169 | Cr. 2,010,668 | Cr. 1,705,767 
Total :.. —«..| Cr. £4,675,711 | Cr. £3,522,068 | Cr. £4,587,579 | Cr. £6,297,727 | Cr. £6,008,012 
In order to obtain a complete view of the cash position it is necessary to 


take into account the increase in recent years in the issue of short-term 
Treasury Bills and debentures to cover cash deficiencies. Particulars of 
these are shown on page 443. . 


Accounts oF STaTe ENTERPRISES. 


The principal State enterprises are those usually known as tle business 
undertakings. The railways are under the management of the Railway 
Commissioners, the tramways. and omnibuses under the Commissioner for 

_ Road Transport and Tramways. Sydney Harbour Works were under the 
control of the Sydney Harbour Trust, until the end of January, 1936. On 
the ist February, 1936, the Maritime Services Board was constituted to 
take over the services previously controlled by the Sydney Harbour Trust, 
the Navigation Department, and other maritime services, The Metropoli- 
tan Water, Sewerage and Drainage works and the Hunter District Water 
Supply and Sewerage works are each administered by a board. The former 
is not now considered a business undertaking, its accounts having been 
separated from Consolidated Revenue Fund as from ist April, 1925, The 
accounts of the other concerns mentioned were placed on an income and 
expenditure basis and separated from the Consolidated Revenue Account 
as from ist July, 1928. The finances of the Hunter District Water and 
Sewerage Works are transacted through a Special Deposits Account, and 
those of the other enterprises through separate funds. Further reference 
to these undertakings may be found in the chapters of this Year Book 
relating to “Railways and Tramways,” “Shipping” as to Sydney Harbour 
works and “Local Government” as to water and sewerage works. 

In addition to these business undertakings, there have been in recent 
years other utilities and enterprises whose accounts, with a few exceptions, 
have been kept on a quasi-commercial basis, separated from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue TFund, and whose receipts and expenditure have passed 
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through the Special Deposits Account of the Treasury. Five of these were 
classed as industrial undertakings, viz.: the State Metal Quarries, the State 
Brickworks, the Monier Pipe Works, the Building Construction Branch, 
and the Government Tourist Bureau aud Resorts. The Metal. Quarries, 
which commenced operations in September, 1911, were sold to Quarries, 
Ltd. .early in February, 1986. The State Brickworks were opened up on 
Crown land in November, 1911, aud were sold to Brickworks Ltd., and 
ceased to be a State undertaking on 23rd February, 1986. Monier Indus- 
tries, Ltd., took over the State Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works 
as from 8th March, 1936, agreeing to complete the unfinished contracts fou 
bridges and other works in progress at the date of purchase. The Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau and Tourist Resorts and the Building Construction 
Branch ceased to be classified as Industrial Undertakings as from 1st July, 
1936. The collections of the former on and after that date have been 
credited to Consolidated Revenue Fund, and its expenditure has been pro- 
yided on the vote of the Chief Secretary’s Department. The Building Con- 
struction Branch is now a branch of the Department of Works and Local 
Government. There is one undertaking of a national character, viz., the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The publie utilities include the State 
Abattoirs administered by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, 
the Port Kembla and Burrinjuck Electricity Supply Works, and the Gov- 
ernment Grain Elevators. There is also a Government Insurance Office, 
detailed reference to which is made in the “Private Finance” section of 
this Year Book. Particulars relating to the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales and to the Housing and other funds which the bank administers, 
are shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 


' The receipts and expenditure of the business undertakings and of the 
Metropolitan Water Board and the Department of Main Roads during 
the year ended 380th June, 1937, are shown below. 


Expenditure, 1936-37. 


Revenue Net 
Service, 1936-37, | Working Revenue 
: Tixpenses 1986-37, 
including | Interest. | Sinking | Ux- Total, t 
Deprecia- Fund, | change. 
tion, 

Business Undertakings— & £ & & & & & 
Railways aes ...|18,616,496 |12,406,094 | 5,444,125 wee 737,880 |18,588,009 28,397 
Tramways— 

Metropolitan ... «| 3,208,871 [*2,745,719 290,000 | 38,242 | 39,000 | 3,107,961 100,910 
Newcastle ... wo] 214,334 | * 192,637 33,000 3,758 4,400 238,795 (~) 19,461 


Total Tramways ...| 3,423,205 | 2,938,356 | 323,000 | 37,000 | 43,400 | 3,841,756 81,440 
Omnibuses— 


Metropolitan... —..., 482,381 | 442,373 5,500 317 740 | 447,930 34,401 
Newcastle ... val 22,168 30,975 450 15 60 81,500 |(-) 9,332 
Total Omnibuses ...| 504,499 | 472,348 5,950; 332] 800 479,430] 25,069 
Sydney Harbour ...{ 1,093,692 297,900 431,356 | 51,854 | 57,154 | 838,264 255,427 


Hunter District Water 


Supply aud Sewerage " 
Board Per | 333,105 107,646 196,346 | 22,750 | 25,740 352,482 |(-) 19,377 


Total Business 
Undertakings ++»/23,970,996 16,222,344 | 6,400,777 |111,936 | 864,974 |23,600,031 | 370,965 


Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board.| 2,621,359 |(a)822,339 | 1,420,285 | 147,549 /108,774 | 2,408,947 122,412 
Main Roads Department,,.| 3,466,187 | 3,191,745 155,947 | 19,999 | 18,999 | 3,386,690 79,447 


* Includes accrued depreciation, Metropolitan, £88,489; Newcastle, £17,617, 
{ Net Expenditure is shown by (—) sign. 
(a) Includes Renewals Reserve £100,000, 


*67353—B 
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The interest and sinking fund charges in respect of the railways and 
tramways, as shown above, are approximate amounts which are subject to 
alteration when the capital indebtedness of these undertakings has heen 
determined finally. Under the Government Railways (Amendment) Act, 
1928, the railways are required to contribute a proportion of the sinking 
fund charges payable under the financial agreement between the Common- 
wealth and the States. An amending Act of 1930, suspended the operations 
of this provision as from 1st July, 1929, and postponed the effective date 
to a date to be appointed by the Governor. This has since been proclaimed 
as Ist October, 1937. Since the ist July, 1928, charges amounting to 
£19,975,000, mainly for interest and exchange, have been met from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. The sum of £800,000, which has been contributed 
each year since 1928-29 from consolidated revenue towards the loss on 
the working and maintenance of non-paying developmental railways is the 
maximuin amount payable in each year for this purpose. The Department 
of Railways has received from consolidated revenue during recent years 
considerable amounts as reimbursements in connection with losses of 
revenue consequent upon various concessions and reductions in freight and 
charges. For the year 1986-37 the amounts so received were as follows :— 


Loss of revenue consequent upon— £ 


Freight reduction on primary products .. sis .. 139,461 
Coal Settlement Agreement ee A5 oe .. 61,277 
Carriage of starving stock .. nas ne ic aie 5,046 
Concessions in freights on stud stock for exhibition .. 28,061 


Freight reductions on sodium chlorate for destruction 
of skeleton weed sis a ea 5 sf} 172 


The total reimbursenients in connection with the Coal Settlement Agree- 
ment since its inception, in 1930-31, amount to £772,099. 


The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
of various enterprises, other than the business undertakings, during the 
year 1936-37, 


Expenditure, 1936-37, 
Capital |Revenue| Working Net 
Enterprises. Indebted- | 19386—37.| Expenses, | Interest, Revenne, 
ness to including | Sinking Ex: Total. | 1986-37. 
30-6-37, Rates, Fund. | change. 
Taxes aud 
Deprecia- 
tion. 
Other Enterprises—- £ & - £ £ £ £ £ 
Murrumbidgee Trrigation 
Areas vee use vae| 9,534,296 |273,968 | 210,902 | 228,276 ... [489,278 \(-)165,210 
Metropolitan Meat Indns-| 2,386,952 |650,156 613,984 | 29,496 3,908 |647,388 2,768 
try Commission... ae 
‘Burrinjuck = Hydro-electric i 
Supply oi oes ...| 1,012,024 | 102,411 24,312 | 53,737 4,578 | 82,627 | 19,784 
State Coal Mine os ...| 580,706 | 166,398 150,913 | 12,499 1,490 [164,902 1,496 
| ! 


Certain industrial undertakings and enterprises were, in earlier years, 
very profitable, but recently several concerns showed substantial losses. 
The Building Construction Branch, however, which was proclaimed an 
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industrial undertaking as from ist October, 1913, showed a net profit of 
£18,129 in 1931-32, £5,632 in 1932-83, £7,574 in 1938-84, £1,930 in 1934-35, 
£3,528 in 1935-36, and £5,449 in 1986-37, Since ist July, 1936, the concern 
has been de-gazetted as an industrial undertaking, and has been carried on 
with restricted activities as a branch of the Department of Works and 
Local Government. 


The State Metal Quarries were in operation from 1st September, 1911. 
Profits amounting to £16,439 were applied in reducing the capital, and at 
the 30th June, 1935, the accumulated -profit of the undertaking amounted 
to £79,121. The undertaking was sold in February, 1936, and ceased to be 
an industrial undertaking as from 22nd March, 1936. 


The State Brickworks started operations as an industrial under- 
taking in November, 1911, and were sold in February, 1936. Capital 
expenditure from the funds of the undertaking to 30th June, 1935, was 
£175,681, repayments of capital £82,326, and reserves amounted to £42,008. 
During the period of operation, the gross income amounted to £2,532,402, 
working expenses, adininistration, etc., to £2,077,969, and provision for 
depreciation to £149,631, leaving a net trading profit of £304,802, of which 
£101,707 was paid as bonuses to employees. The net surplus after payment 
of interest, etc, was £179,271. The profits of the Building Construction 
Branch of the Public Works Department from its establishment as a build- 
ing undertaking on the 1st October, 1918, until the 30th June, 1936, were 
£232,937 of which £26,663 were applied in the repayment of the original 
capital expenditure, and £5,360 in the purchase of additional plant. The 
State Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works operated as an indus- 
trial undertaking from ist February, 1914. The accumulated funds or 
net surplus as at 30th June, 1985, totalled £180,149, of which £85,610 have 
been allocated to reserves and £94,539 to accumulated profit. Repayments 
* of capital amounted to £27,068, and additions to buildings and plant to 
£44,830. The undertaking was sold on 8th March, 1936. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and Tourist Resorts were gazetted as an 
industrial undertaking as from ist July, 1928, Previously their trans- 
actions were recorded in the Special Deposits Account. The net loss for 
1935-6 was £15,082, as against £18,179 for 1934-35. At 30th June, 1928, 
accuinulated profits amounted to £86,016, but losses each year since that 
date, amounting to £123,325 in all, resulted in a deficiency of £87,809 
as at 80th June, 1936, on which date the Bureau ceased’to be classed as 
an industrial undertaking. The collections have since been paid into Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, and the expenditure has been met on the vote of 
the Chief Secretary’s Department. 


Other industrial undertakings established in earlier years are inoperative, 
and have been de-gazetied, viz., Rozelle Joinery Works, Botany Brick Works, 
Lime Works at Taree and Botany, Timber Yards at Uhr’s Point, Power 
Station, Sawmiils and Hewn Timber Works, and Trawlers. At 30th June, 
1936, the loss of funds borrowed by the State amounted to £307,601, and the 
loss on working capital provided by bank overdrafts to £180,973. At the 
same date the Ioss of moneys provided by the State from revenue amounted 
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to £320,034, of which £58;119 was provided from Public Works Fund and 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, £270,398 represented interest on capital and 
bank overdrafts, and £1,517 working. expenses not recouped. The total thus 
amounted to £818,608, against which sundry debtors owed £11,566, and 
£565 cash is available in Special Deposits Account, making the aggregate 
loss to the State on these inoperative undertakings £806,477 to the 30th 
June, 1937, 


The first sales of electricity by the Burrinjuck Hydro-electric scheme 
were in 1928. At 30th June, 1932, the accumulated deficiency araounted 
to £26,980. At the end of June, 1933, it had decreased to £15,657. The 
profit for 1933-84 amounted to £20,128, for 1934-85 to £19,331, for 1935-36 
to £18,979, and for 1986-87 £19,784, making the accumulated surplus as at 
30th June, 1937, £57,504. 


SpeciaL Devosits ano SPECIAL ACCOUNTS, 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important divi- 
sion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume. of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. These funds are of great 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
reserve on which the Treasurer may draw to meet tcmporary require-- 
ments. Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it has 
been the custom for many years to draw on the balances for over‘irafts of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great 
bulk of the funds bear interest, whether invested or not, and the power +o 
use them: enables the Government to effect a large saving in the interest 
which might otherwise be charged for accommodation from the banks. The 
following table shows the amount of the Special Deposits and Special 
Accounts in each of the last fifteen years :— 


As at | Asat As at 


30th Amouut, 7 Oth Amount. 80th Amount, 
June June. June. 

£ £ £ 
1923 | 18,527,873 1928 | 22,738,617 1933 | 24 144,728 


1924 | 19,666,636 1929 | 24,705,014 1934 | 23,053,914 
1925 | 26,001,112 1930 | 24,544,829 1935 | 14,769,982 
1926 | 25,069,228 1931 | 23,698,304 1936 | 15,023,643 
1927 | 20,009,040 1932 | 25,163,347 1937 | 14,401,234 


At the 30th June, 1987, the amount at the credit of the Special Deposits 
Account was £14,033,449, and the Special Accounts totalled £367,785. 
During 1934-35 an amount of £7,531, 261, portion of an advance of 
£8,465,983 from the Commonwealth Governnient, previously in Special 
Deposits Account, was funded. The balance,. £984,722, was transferred to 
General Loan Account in October, 1935. 
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The amount at the credit of the principal accounts is shown in the 
following table:— 


Special Deposits Accounts. 


£ & 

Commonwealth Bank Advances Publie Trustee—Unclaimed 

Deposit Account... v  475,000 Balances of Intestate Estates 287,312 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Relief to Necessitous Farmers 

Australia Deposit Account ... 6,756,937 Working Account «» 144,394 
Advances by Commonwealth... 252,426 | Deposits lodged by Trustee 
Fixed Deposit. Account sn 500,000 companies... es «> 80,870 
State Debt Commissioners’ Workers’ Compensation Act—- 

Trust Accounts — ar 95,430 Scenrity Deposits. ... w=: 552,049 
Government Insurance Office Industrial Undertakings sas 231,682 

‘Tunds ig bea wie 748,036 | Industrial Undertakings, Sales 
Main Roads Board... «283,870 of nk ee st .. 365,436 
Public Vehicles Account .» 194,882 | Burrinjuck Electricity Supply 173,129 
Liquor Act Compensation Fund 338,551 | Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 137,185 
State Lotteries Account see 44,696 | Government Printing Office 
Public Works Department’s Accouut os on ts 76,985 

Accounts oes aes oss 167,983 | Government Dockyards .. 252,240 
Homes for Unemploved os 74,637 | Deposits on Tenders... ess 48,109 
Flour Acquisition Act, 1931... 187,429 | Other... Sew ie .. 1,855,106 
Hospital Fund ... ae ees 9,095 — 
Treasury Fire Risk Accounts... 200,000 | Total... .» 14,033,449 

Special Accounts. 
£ £ 
Master-in-Equity Account... 70,746 | Prothonotary Account an 12,992 
Master-in-Lunacy Account... 9,240 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 333 
Public Trustee Acconnt vee 274,474 —— 
Total... v» 367,785 


The total sum to the credit of the accounts on the 30th June, 1937, was 
£14,401,234, of which £1,739,204 was invested in securities; £947,965 was 
uninvested but used in advances and on public account at interest, the rates 
allowed ranging from 1 to 3.70787 per cent.; the remainder was 
similarly used, but without any interest allowance. Im cases where interest 
was being paid by the Treasurer on the 30th June, 1937, the rate was 3 per 
cent., with the following exceptions:—Main Roads and Treasury Fire 
Risks, 1 per ceut.; Insurance Funds, 24 per ceut.; Port Kembla and Burrin- 
juck Electricity, 2 per cent.; Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, 3.70787 per 
cent. 

Deposits lodged by trustee companies, and Sundry Security Deposits 
aud Trust Accounts, are allowed interest by the Treasury at the rate ruling 
on the stock in which the deposits are invested. 


Interest rates allowed on Special Accounts were 14 per cent. on Equity 
and Probate Accounts, 1 per cent. on Lunacy Accounts, and 23 per cent. 
on Public Trustee Accounts. 


The “unds in the custody of the State Treasurer at credit of Special 
Deposits and. Special Accounts were held as follows :— 


30th JT A 30th June, 30th J . 
Funds. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
In Banks— £ £ £ 

Special Deposits Account ... ave | 18,697,457 | 12,941,505 | 12,294,945 
Special Aceounts.., aes vee 422,967 | . 417,450 367,785 
Australian Consolidated Inscribed Stoek aa 967,952. 1,010,800 1,080,944. 
Deposits on Tenders esi a tes ay 47,770 49,040 47,250 
Security Deposits ee we ea Pe 587,510 574,160 552,049 
Miscellaneous Securities’.:, 7 re * abe 46,326 40,698 58,961 
Total... eae sus £| 15,769,982 | 15,033,653 | 14,401,234 
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Strate Loan Funps. 


Tn recent years the moneys raised on loans, with the exception of a re- 
yenue deficiency loan in 1929, and proceeds of Treasury Bills applied to 
revenue purposes have been credited to General Loan Account. Formerly 
other loan accounts were in existence for varying periods, but they have, 
in effect, been amalgamated into a combined account, 


The whole of the loans outstanding, with the exceptions noted above, have 
been raised for capital expenditure on various works and services. Prior to 
the year 1900 loans not credited to General Loan Account were raised for 
defence works, for promoting immigration, etc., and some revenue deficits 
were met, temporarily, by the issue of special Treasury bills. The stocks 
issued in this way have been repaid from revenue, 


The relationship between the loan liability of the State and the net 


expenditure on loan works and services was as follows as at 30th June, 
1937, 


: £ 
Outstanding Loan Liability General Loan Acconnt... = ... 362,652,458 
Add Debt liability assumed by Commonwealth Government in 
respect of transferred properties aes aa 4,788,005 
367,440,463 
Less Loans not credited until after 30th eae 1937— 
London Conversion, June, 1937 . Yes ws. 12,360,958 
Local Flotation, April, 1937 Pee moe bet 85,000 
——— 12,445,958 
354,994,505 
Deduct Amounts included in loan liability, but not in £ 


net loan expenditure statements— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton-South 


Brisbane Railway... naa 1,416,762 
Conversion of Closer Settlement Debate: 907,650 
Loans— 
Revenue Deficiency ... es eee ee 4,965,634 
Deficiency Bills ee co or + 30,560,000 
Advances to Settlers Sain Pat 120,050 
Revenue Deficit 1935-36—Funding oie 1,273,963 
*True net expenses of Loan Flotations (in- 
cluding discounts on various issues) w= 16,466,420 - 
——_—_——— _ 55,710,479 
299,284,026 
' Add Redemptions from Revenue and Sinking Funds aes we 18,577,375 
317,861,401 
Deduct Cr. Balance of General Loan Account nate see wae 4,988,878 
Net Loan Expenditure from General Loan Account on 
Works and Services... a tee me ... 312,872,523 
Add Balance, Loans Expenditure Supe Account at 30th 
June, 1937 ces - “a Mesias 
Grand Total oe ae txk Ken Pea " £312,981,735 


* Difference between securities zold and proceeds realised. 
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Loan Hupenditure. 
The specific services on which the above expenditure has been incurred 
and the amount expended as at 30th June, 1937, may be classified as 
follows :— 


Expenditure 
Work or Service. to 30th June, 
1937. - 
as = 
£ 

Railways ... des eae nse ies ee «| @147,163,940 
Tramways ... or gee aks she 256 ies 9,258,883 
Oznibuses ... sik 6a sas sas dee wed 198,431 
State Coal Mine .., bye Ree “ee ane a 580,706 
Public Buildings, Sites, ete.— 

Land Settlement ... ae rr aus eee 3,958,932 

Closer Settlement ... Si wht aie sae 8,290,078 

Educational and Scientific ..: ay ae ses 6,440,734. 

Charitable, etc. ee aoe ie pr ee 3,336,483 

Agriculture... ig Fee eae As hex 7,191,712 

Other ... ants tee say ae es isis 4,519,526 
Rural Bank; Hoine Building, Agencies, etc. ... bed 359,000 
Industrial Undertakings ... ove ae wae ais 1,855,191 
Housing... Ses Set ves ees tee ws 760,344 
Water Supply... is ote aes ice vee | 624,921,164 
Sewerage ... eee a3) Eee sa see ice 16,691,745 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Pes tee ae 15,181,200 
Roads, Bridges, Punts... isk uae tae ive 9,022,389 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... e's ie _ Fs 8,403,743 
Harbours and Rivers... ven eae As oe 8,752,481 
Sydney Harbour ... Ss wee ae sae rn 11,954,165 
Immigration ae oct abe _ ous dos 1,950,903 
Electricity Supply... 1,396,783 


Relief of Unemployment, including “Advances and 
Grants to Shires and Municipalities a a5 16,602,180 


Shires and Municipalities—Miscellaneous Works 175,230 

Commonwealth Services, Telegraphs, Defence Works, : 
etc... eae ss in, ee seh sue 63,965,937 
Queensland Public Works, prior to Separation, 1859... 49,855 
Total, Works and Services us we. | 312,981,735 


@ Adjusted by transfer of certain capital expenditure from traniways to railways, 6 Exclusive 
of expenditure incurred by Metropolitan Board from other junds. ¢ Liability has been accepted 
by Commonwealth Government, 


The amounts shown above repres2nt the net expenditure after deducting 
repayments and recoups. The to:al, £812,981,785, included expenditure 
from General Loan Account, £312,872,528, and Loans Expenditure Suspense 
Account, £109,212. 

The following table gives a reconciliation of the total indebtedness as 
shown on page 447 with the net expenditure on works and services :— 


Expenditure on Works and Services... ae “i eos wes .. 312,981,735 
Grafton-South Brisbane Railway sib = Vistar, « o88e! - “See 3 .. 1,416,762 
Acquisition of Closer Settlement Estates i ws ae sis 1,039,350 
Exchango on Remittances, Discounts and Flotation Expenses, etc. «» 16,466,420 
Transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund, to fund Deficiencies... wes 4,965,634 
Utilised towards meeting Goneral Cash Deficiencies ... ae es ee 30,560,000 
Advances to Settlers, Inscribed Stoek ... Bek “ae ‘ie ey ee 120,050 
Available towards funding Deficiency, 1935-36 win wie sae wea 1,273,963 

368,823,914 

Less Redemptions from Consolidated Revonue Sinking £ 


Fund .:, if a Ses See oes «. 18,577,376 
» Sinking Fund Balance a esa ss w. 546,588 
» Valuo of Properties Transferred to Commonwealth 4,788,005 
- 28,911,969 
« 344,911,945 


Total Public Indebtedness... Ses Gis 
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The total differs from the total loan liability to the Commonwealth, as 
shown ou page 447, to the extent that it includes £109,212, overdraft on 
Loans Itxpenditure Suspense Account, and £131,700 Closer Settlement 
Debentures external to the Financial Agreement, and excludes General 
Loan Account credit balance £4,988,878, Sinking Fund Balance £546,588, 
and an amount of £85,000, loan proceeds not credited until after the 30th 
June, 19387. 


Annual Loan Hupenditure (State). 


The actual loan expenditure by the State Government and statutory 
bodies under its control was as follows in each of the past nine years :— 


Year ended Actual Loan Year ended Actual Loan Year ended | Actua! Loan 
30th June, Expenditure. || 30th June. Expenditure. 30th June, | Expenditure. 
| | 
£ i z £ 
1929 : 19,663,889 | 1932 4,203,586 1935 | 12,166,785 
1930 13,192,755 l 1933 5,717,976 1936 11,019,596 
i | : 
1931 7,180,708 | 1984 | 9,149,527 : | 1937 10,503,721 


A summary of the Loan Expenditure of the State and of the Metropolitan 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board is provided below, showing the 
actual loan expenditure during éach of the ‘past five years. Loan moneys 
expended by Federal and ipcal bodies are not included. 


Service, 1933, 1934, | 1935, | 1936. 1937, 


‘ & € & € e 
‘Gross amount charged to General Loan| 4,799,006 | 7,907,924 | 10,272,307 | 9,558,172 | 7,348,015 
ee in respect of Works and. Ser- 
vices 
Less Loan Expenditure suspense of pre-| ....4 111,830 2,000 336,768 269,704 
vious year included above. 


4,709,006 | 7,796,094 | 10,270,807 9,221,404 7,073,311 
Plus. Loan expenditure suspense of year] 111,830 2,000 336,768 269,704 109,212 


Actual expenditure on Works and Ser-| 4,910,836 | 7,798,094 | 10,607,075 9,491,108 | 7,182,523 
vices from Treasury Loan Accounts, 
Exchange on Remittances 537,762 | aseee | nusnee | nee nee | enn 
Expended by Metropolitan Water Sewer- 271,043 | 1,852,099 1,559,710 1,528,988 3,321,198 
age and Drainage Board (a). ‘ 
Commonwealth advance for Grafton- (— 1,665 (—)666] ae (—)500 | ae 
Kyogle-Brisbane Railway. 


Actual Lonn expondituro under State| 5,717,976 | 9,149,527 | 12,166,785 | 11,010,596 | 10,503,721 
contret. ! 


* Excluding repayments to votes in respect of expenditure during the year shown, and 
redomptions of Closer Settlement Debentures, (a) Excluding Loans provided from State Funds. 


The grand total of the foregoing table represents the approximate 
gross amount of loan moneys actually expended each year by the State as 
distinct from Federal and local bodies. ‘The figures include the total 
amount of advauces to settlers and. local ‘bodies, lnrespective of repayments. 
The amount of repayments to eredit of previous years’ votes, not deducted 
above were :—£589,405 in 1932-33; £798,616 in 1988-84; £882,313 in 1934- 
35; £2,768,671 in 1935- 36, and £846,445 in 1936-37. Repayments from Loans 
Repaytiont Account are included in the foregoing amounts, viz., £46,441 
in 1982-33, £50,196 in 1933-34, £49,786 in 1934-35, £54,545 in 1935-36, and 
£4,904 in 1986-37. 
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Distribution of Annual Loan Hapenditure. 


Vhe principal heads of the State loan expenditure on works and services 
during each of the past three years are shown below in summary form. Full 
details are shown in tabular form in the Public Accounts and Auditor- 


General’s Reports :— 


439: 


Expenditure during year ended 


Grand Total Expenditure on State Works 
and Services _ “ tsa £ 


30th June. 
Work or Service, 
1935, 1936, 1937, 
Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses— £ £ £ 
Railways or aie Pan ne .| 1,767,011 | 2,541,986 | 2,259,999 
Tramways... oe ok ana 289,320 172,930-|" 159,700 
Omnibuses ... 15,500 3,500 127,135 
2,071,831 | 2,718,416! 2,546,834 
Water Supply, Sewerage, ete.— : 
Metropolitan Drainage Works 1,004,078 666,851 287,416 
Hunter District W.S. & S. Board., ie 198,499 165,253 165,077 
Countzy Towns, Water, Sewerage,, ‘ete. 602,111 570,815 | 240,267 
Water & Drainage (a). rf 271,994 487 357 306,577 
"2,071,682 1,870,276 999,337 
Irrigation, Water Conservation, ete.— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area... oy ‘ 111,210. 72,209 70,831 
River Murray Comniission is wie «| 111,704 93,726 112,229: 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir ia ite v| 114,445 12,733 8,143. 
337,359 178,668 | 191,203. 
* Harbours— 
Sydney Harbour ies ao 18,804 44,500 54,000 - 
Other Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, Docks and 
Dredges wee fee at a .| 161,609 128,418 155,196. 
180,413 | 167,918 209,196. 
Roads and Bridges— | 
Roads and Bridges ... a8 oer ies [344,215 230,773 772,857 
Sydney Harbour Bridge... oe . 15,835 1,786 \ 568 
; 360,050 | 232,559 | = 772,925 
Public Buildings— 
Educational Buildings aie 88,082 197,706 228,781 
Hospital and Charitable Buildings | 256 043 | 186,001 292,990 
Other Government Buildings— 
Police Stations, Court Houses and Gaols 50,825 25,581 29,932 
394,950 | 409,288 | 551,708 
5 | 
Electricity Undertakings 60,754 38,959 92,571 
Grain Elevators 293,259 297,206 44,658. 
Rural Bank—Government Agencies, Housing, ote.. 162,000 160,000 «| 35,000 
Advances for purchase of Wire Netting wae 20,000 eae ee 
Provision for Unemployment Relief Work .| 4,629,236 | 3,391,065 | 1,443,577 
Shires and Municipalities—Miscellaneous Works and 
Improvements - ee ae 235,708 
Other ws 25,541 26,753 | 60,811 
Total Works and Services...  ... —-£{10,607,075 | 9,491,108 | 7,182,523 
Expended by Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and 
Drainage Board* : .| 1,559,710 | 1,528,988 3,321,198 
Commonwealth Advances—Grattoh Kyogle-Brishan 
Railway* ... ioe as tse (—) 500 


—_— 


*Not incjuded in General Loan Account of State, 
Districts, ete. 


12,166,785] 11,019,596 10,503,721 


(a) Including Water Supply ani Irrigation 
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The amount of £2,768,671, shown as repayment for 1935-36, included a 
bookkeeping adjustment of £1,256,383 between the Loan Account and Special 
Deposits Account, of which £934,722 represented a rebate by the Common- 
wealth in respect of the State’s indebtedness for advances for the settle- 
ment of soldierg and sailors on the land. This amount. was applied in 
reduction of loau expenditure on account of Irrigation £185,804, Soldier 
Settlement £340,417, and Closer Settlement £408,501. The balance of the 
adjustment, £321,661, reduced the aggregate loan expenditure under cer- 
tain headings, by the following amounts, Irrigation £57,227, Bridges £39,434, 
Relief of Unemployed £200,000, and Tramways £25,000. 

The amounts expended as shown under the various headings in the 
preceding table represent the actual new expenditure during the year— 
that is, expenditure from General Loan Account plus payments from and 
less receipts of Loans Expenditure Suspense Account. Repayments to 
credits of votes have not been deducted. These amounted to £846,445 during 
1936-37. é 

The State Government’s net expenditure from General Loan Account 
on works and services (exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and renewals 
of loans, and after deducting repayments to credit of votes) is shown below 
for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, in decennial periods from 
1881 to 1930, and for each year 1930-31 to 1936-37 :— 


During Each Period. Total at end of Period. 
Years. 
Amount, Per Inhabitant. Amount, Per Inhabitant, 

£ £8. d. £ ' £8 4 
1842-1880 16,316,530 | 4112 2 16,316,530 21 9 11 
4881~1890 27,639,022 | 29 8 8 43,955,552 39 3 7 
“4891-1900 20,515,704 | 16 6 8 | 64,471,256 | 4712 1 
1901-1910 26,876,468 | 18 0 4 91,347,724 | 56 li 11 
1911-1920 65,228,221 | 385 5 8 | 156,575,945 | 7513 5 
1921-1930 112,957,971 | 48 1 2 269,533,916 | 106 10 11 
1930-31 *5,951,488 | *2 6 9 275,485,404 | 107 16 8 
1931-32 *3,387,144 | *1 6 5 |278,872,548 (108 3 1 
1932-33 *4,209,601 | *1 12 6 | 283,082,149 | 108 16 8 
1933 -34 ¥7,114,309 | *2 14 5 | 290,196,458 110 138 8 
1934-35 *9,389,994 | *3 11 3 | 299,586,452 | 113 5 6 
1935-36 4*6,789,501 | *2 11 1 | 306,375,953 | 114 18 10 
1936-37 *6,496,570 2 8 6 [Saas 2.089 116 3 10 


= One year. : + After adjustment of £1,256,383, see text above. 


The amount of expenditure shown above is the gross expenditure from 
’ General Loan Account less amounts repaid or recouped to the credit of 
votes and the amount of discount, flotation charges, etc., on loans, viz, 
£16,466,420 at 30th June, 1937. On the other hand,.the expenditure as 
shown has not been reduced by the amount of loans redeemed from revenue. 
A reconciliation between the public debt and the net expenditure on works 
aud services from General Loan Account appears on page 437. 
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Heternal Loans Maturing. 


The amounts, rates of interest, and latest dates of maturity of the oversea 
loans of New South Wales outstanding in London and New York at 30tk 
June, 1937, are shown below:— 


st TD ate of Latest Date of 
Tenuta, a Amount. Tatorort. Maturity. Amount, Tet, 
Repayable in London. Repayable in London. 
£ per cent. £ per cent, 
2 Aug., 1937 4,502,524 24 1 Dec., 1965 14,130,000 5 
15 Aug., 1937 1,617,197 + 1 July, 1970 9,322,446 4 
2 Sept., 1937 1,928,055 2} 1, 1975 877,502 5 
30 4, «1937 1,917,500 24 1,4, 1975 (a) 668,552 1, 12 
1 Feb., 1938 ¥*6 427,465 34 loo, 1975 1,416,762 5 
1 Oct., 1941 12,420,113 3 || Indefinite 1,200 5 
J Jan., 1943 10,954,600 28 Overdue 8,650 
15 Oct., 1948 9,527,090 4 : ——|—. _ 
15 Mar., 1949 2,871,400 Fi Total, London..| £160,541,620 
1 July, 1950 | *11,779,928 34 | s}—______. a 
15 Sept., 1952 *12,360,958 + Repaythle in New York, 
15 Dec., 1953 4,901,232 # | 1 May, 1956 *3,892,633 43 
1 July, 1957 17,870.500 5} | 1 Feb., 1957 4,563,752 5. 
15 April, 1958 20,782,000 3 \ 1 April, 1958 4,587,281 & 
J June, 1959 3,863,550 34 | Overdue 27,432 ines 
1 July, 1962 10,392,396 4 ; — 
Total, New £13,071,098 
York « ($63,610,500) ave 


(a) Advances from Conrmonwealth Government under Migration Agreement, 
* Conimonwealth may exercise its right of optional conversion, 


Overseas loans maturing in London during 1937-88 amount to £16,392,741, . 


consisting of £6,427,465 at 84 per cent., falling due on 1st February, 1938, | 
and £9,965,276 Sterling Treasury Bills at 23 per cent. 


Nationat Dest Conversion Loan, 


As part of the plan (known as “The Premiers’ Plan”) to meet the- 
economic crisis in Australia consequent on the world depression, the Pre- - 
miers’ Conference held in Melbourne in May and June, 1931, decided to-. 
invite holders of Government securities in Australia to convert them into.. 
new issues on terms involving reduced rates of interest and alternative- 
dates of redemption. 

A brief summary of the remainder of the plan and of the circumstances: 

leading up to it is published on pages 757 to 765 of the Commonwealth 
Year Book for 1931, and detailed reports of the various conferences have 
been issued as printed documents by the Commonwealth Parliament. A 
detailed record of the financial and economic crisis which affected the 
State in common with Australia as a whole is given in the Commonwealth 
Year Book for 1936 on pages 960 to 9738. 
_ The conversion was authorised in terms of the Commonwealth Debt 
Conversion Agreement Acts (July and November, 1931); the Common- 
wealth Debt Conversion Act (August, 1931); and the (State) Debt Conver- 
sion Agreement Act (July, 1981) as modified by supplementary and amend- 
ing enactments. The terms and conditions were set out on page 667 and 
following pages of the 1930-31 Year Book. 


Cost or Ratsine anp Manacina Loans. 
Operations ineidenta]l to the issue of loans in London were formerly con- 
ducted by the Bank: of England, and more recently by the Westminster 
Bank Ltd. The former charged 4 per cent, per £100 of stock on all loay 
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issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management 
of stock, including the payment-of the half-yearly dividends, while the latter 
charged + per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services, 
At: 30th ‘ une, 1987, stock to the value of £53,182,674 was managed by the 
Westminster Bank and the balance by the Conuonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, 

Since the conversion of the internal loans of Australia into Commoz- 
wealth Consclidated Stock in the latter half of 1981, the management of 
the internal debts of Australian Governments has been ecnducted by the 
Commonwealth authorities in accordance with the Commonwealth Inseribed 
Stock Regulations: 

With the approval of the- Loan Council ‘Commonwealth eearities may 
be sold at the State Treasury, the proceeds being. applied as part of the 
loan proceeds allocated to the State in terms of the financial agreement. 
Such issues are not underwritten, and the price of flotation is usually paz. 

Commission paid for management expenses in connection with the public 
debt is a charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund; expenses incurred 
in the negotiation of loans, such as brokerage, underwriting, printing, ete., 
are charged against the proceeds of the loans. The amount so charged, 
together with disecunts allowed to subscribers at various issues, amounted 
to £16,466,420 at 30th June, 1987. 

The following statement shows tle charges for the negotiation of recent 
‘loans, inclusive of the accrued interest and discounts allowed to investors. 
Local Debentures and Treasury Bills have not been included, as in Sydney 
they are usually issued at par, and little expenditure, if any, is incurred, 
‘while the securities under these headings negotiated in Jondon are 
generally for short periods pending the flotation of long-dated loans, The 
Statement includes both new loans and conversions :— 


Net 
Price Date 
Year Amount of | _°f Gross Costs Fate from | Nominal Date 
fe) “Princh t Tssue Amount ot t General which | Rate of of 
iBlotation, | *T2CaL | per Raised. |Negotiation.| °° Tonn'®" | Interest | Interest.| Maturity, 
cent. Account. Accrues. 
Issued in London. 
& £ EA £ 
1932-34 |(a) 9,527,089] 99 9,431,819 127,821 9,304,194 | 1-9-33 4 15-10-48 
” (b) 4,773,266) 100 4,773,266 2,236 4,771,030 | 1-4-33 4 1-7-70 
” (a) 2,980,400] 99 2,950,596 40,705 2,909,804 | 7-12-33 32 15-38-49 
as (a) 4,901,232) 98 4,803,208 67,422 4,735,730 | 15-9-33 3 15-1253 
a (a) 3,979,050) 97 3,859,679 (f) 3,859,679 | 1-6-34 34 1-6-5909 
(b) 6,428,350] 99 6,364,072 91,272 6,272,800 | 1-7-33 34 1-2-38 
1035-36 |(d).12,420,113} 100 12,420,113 162,525 | 12,257,589 | 1-10-35 3 1-10-41 
“y (a) 21,657,000] 954 20,682,435 282,429 | 20,400,006 | 15-4-36 3 15-458 
a (d) 10,954,600] 99 10,845,054 150,042 | 10,668,028 | 15—-9-36 22 1-1-43 
1936~87 |(d@) 12,360,958] 963 | 11,928,325 (i) (f) 15-9-37 3k 16-9-52 
: Issued in Australia. 

1983-34 4,356,050| 99 4,312,490 28,695 4,283,795 § 3h 16-843 
” ‘h) 6,114,200] 9823 6,022,487 (h) (#)4,925,000 § 3y 16-10-48 
1934-35 |(@) 5,757,620) 100 5,757,620 |... eee 5,757,620 § 4 15-11-41 
a3 7,361,360} 994 * 7,324,553 cl 5,975,000 § 3% 15-10-49 
be |S weaake 984) eee ay "43,262 |(n)1, O64, 225 § 34 | 15-10-48 
x 2,000] 100 2,000 2,000 28-8-34 34 15-10-48 
” (d) 4; 347, 300) 100 4,347,300 4, 347, 300 | 10-8-34 3 10-8-89 
ie 48,000) 100 48,000 48,000 [11-12-34 3 15-10-48 
58 6,958,880 992 6,941,483 6,897,398 § 3 15-10-48 

$s (c) 7,531,261] 100 : 7,531,261 7,531,261 § 4 § 
£935-36 3,729,480} 993 3,720,156 3,692,072 |26-10-35 3 15-10-49 
es 4,386,990] 984 4,321,185 335327 4,287,858 2+6-36 32 15-10-51 
1936-87 1,995,570) 974 1,945,681 16,897 | 1,928,694 § 3F 15-10-51 
fs (i) 2,855,000] 99} * 2,833,587 @ 2,770,000 § 8% 15-10-48 
a3 95,400) 974 93,015 | eee a 93,016 1-2-37 3z 15-10-51 


§ Various aincranita: at various dates. 


(a) Conversions. (5) Conversions, raised 1932-33, credited 1933-34. _(c) Commonwealth Advances 

for settlement of Soldiers, Liability assunied by Commonwealth as from 1-7-33, (d) Renewal, 

(f) Broyght to account in 1934-35. (a) Part credited in 1933-4 and part in 1934-5, (4) Subject 

fo adjustment. Charges to be brought te acccun{ in 1937-38. —_(e) ‘Credited to CloseriStttlemrent 
* Account for conversion of Debentures. 
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Temporary accommodation, in the form of Treasury Bills and short term 
Debentures, is excluded from the foregoing table. 


No new money has been obtained overseas since 1931-82, Loans during 
1932-83, totalling £28,410,269, were conversion loans placed by the Common- 
wealth on belialf of New South Wales. These conversions resulted in a 
saving of £470,945 in the interest payable annually. The interesi rates 
on the: old loans converted were 4, 5% and 64 per cent. respectively. 
During 1933-34 other loans totalling £21,387,773 were converted in 
London, viz., £9,527,089 at 6, £4,901,238 at 58, £2,980,400 at 54 and 
£3,979,050 at 5 per cent., the uew rates being respectively 4, 33, 32 and 34 
per cent., representing an annual saving in interest of £400,409, and « total 
saving as a result of the two years’ operations of £871,354, with a consequent 
saving in exchange of £221,106. No conversion loans were placed on the 
overseas market during 1934-85 for public subscription. Conversions in 
Australia during 1934-35 by the Commonwealth on behalf of this State 
amounted to £10,197,070 resulting in an interest saving of £70,390 annually. 


During 1935-36 three renewal loans were placed in London by the 
Commonwealth on behalf of New South Wales, the loans involved totalling 
£45,081,718. Details are shown in the preceding table. The anuual interest 
payable on the old loaus was £1,948,410, this amount being reduced by the 
venewals to £1,328,565, representing an annual saving in interest of £624,845, 
The resultant saving in exchange is £158,554, based on the current rate 
ruling on the transfer of funds from Australia to London. 


A loan of: £12,360,958 was renewed during 1936-37 in London, the con- 
version dating from 15th September, 1937, the date of maturity being 
15th September, 1952. The rate of interest remained unaltered at 33 per 
cent, The price of issue was £96-10s, 


Temporary Accommodation. 


Short term securities have been renewed from time to time during: recent 
years, The growth of temporary accommodation by means of Treasury 
Bills and short term Debentures is illustrated in the following table:— 


eae Cumeiadlne at Australia, London. Total. 

£000 £000 £000 
1929... Sist  Maeeasane 4,000 4,000 
1980... eee 8,600 8,600 
1981 ... ..| 9,754 13,117 22,871 
19382... “Wee 25,010 12,674 37,684 
1933... ods 27,890 10,408 38,298 
19384 4... ii 29,190 10,113 39,303 
19385. tae 28,310 10,113 38,423 
1936... re 30,605 9,965 40,570 
19387... ons 30,560 | 9,965 40,525 


Interest rates at 30th June, 1933, ranged from 24 to 34 per cent. on the 
London portion, and 24 to 22 per cent. in Sydney. Since that date the 
rates have been reduced, and at 30th June, 1934, stood at 24 to 3 per cent. 
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in London, and 2% per cent. in Sydney. At 80th June, 1936, the London 
rate was 2} per cent. The amounts outstanding in Sydney in 1936 and 
1987 consisted of Treasury Bills for revenue purposes discounted at 12 
per cent. The debentures amounting to £9,965,276 shown as held in Lon- 
don were actually renewed during 1936-37 in Australia at 24 per cent. as 
Sterling Treasury Bills. They are repayable in English currency, and 
were issued with a condition that they will be transferred to London at any 
time the Commonwealth Bank may so desire. They have, therefore, been 
classed as repayable in Loudon. 


Tie Pusuic Dest. 


The first loans raised by New South Wales were for the promotion of 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration were 
met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proceeds of land sales, but 
these proved insufficient for the purposes in 1841, and it became necessary to 
obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of 
the Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture Joan of £49,000 was offered 
locally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 1842 in 
two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 54d. and 4d. per cent., 
respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Australia, as well 
as the first raised by an Australian Government. It was not until 1854 
that a loan was placed on the London market. 


The amount of public debt outstanding at the end of cach year from 1849 
to 1860 was published on page 423 of the Official Year Book for 1926-27. 
The amount of debt at the end of each subsequent year to 1931 is shown 
on page 661 of the “Statistical Register” for 1930-81. 


The Public Debt in November, 1853, when responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,006,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration ies ie sei iat ie wa ey 423,090 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan .., we soe at 217,500 


Raised on the Security of General Reveme— 


Amount for Sydney Sewerage Zia ane a ie 54,900 
” », Sydney Water Supply ... ae aie nea 28,000 

3 » Railways ... iad ian rr) eee we 256,400 

"5 », Public Works... ae wan vee soe 21,000 
Total ve re ose cb a or «+ £1,000,800 


Since 1855 the Debt has grown steadily by reason of loan expenditure. 


During recent years it has become increasingly the practice to finance 
loan expenditure by overdraft on the loan account against the security of 
special deposits which consist largely of funds made available on loan by 
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the Commonwealth Government. Since 1916, there have been in existence 
Closer Settlement Debentures and ministerial certificates issued in payment 
for some of the estates resumed for closer settlement. From time to time 
some of these debentures have been redeemed from loan funds. During 
1934-35 Commonwealth advances, totalling £7,531,261, for the settlement of 
returned soldiers were funded. 


The position of the General Loan Account has thus been altered con- 
siderably. In recent years the practice of borrowing temporarily by means 
of Treasury Bills has become general. By reason of these changes the 
terms “funded debt” and “public debt” have ceased to retain their former 
meaning. The comparative tables which follow should be read with these 
reservations. The term “Loan Liability to the Commonwealth” is common 
to the accounts of each State, having been introduced under the Financial 
Agreement of 1927. 


The following table shows the amount of “funded” Public Debt 6utstand- 
ing at the end of each year named, the financial year ending on 80th June 
in 1895 and certain subsequent years :— 


1 
Year, Amount. | Year, | Amount, | Year. Amount. 
£ | £ £ 
1842 49,500 |) 1875 11,470,637 1910 92,526,095 
1845 97,700 1880 14,903,919 1915 127,735,405 


1850 132,500 1885 35,564,259 | 1920 | 162,776,082 
1855 | 1,000,800 1290 48,383,333 | 1925 | 201,702,327 
1860 | 3,830,230 1895 58,220,933 | 1930 | 259,589,967 
1865 | 5,749,630 || 1900 65,332.993 | 1936 | 306,006,018 
1870 | 9,681,130 1105 82,321,998 | 1937 | 309,766,276 


In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
the effect of variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the 
steady growth of population throughout the period, the cconomic develop- 
ment of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and 
productiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans. 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the various dis- 
tributions of governmental functions as between the State and local gov- 
ernments and the inclusion or non-inclusion of the capital debts of public 
utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Especial care should be taken in making international comparisons to~ 
make due allowance for the differing distributions of debt as between ccn- 
tral, provincial and local governments and the existence or otherwise of 
reproductive assets acquired from loan funds. Superficial comparisons 
made witliout reference to these factors lead to very erroneous conclusions, 
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The following statement shows the amount of Stock, Debentures, 
Treasury Bills and London Short Term Securities on each register at 
quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1937. Stocks are transferable normally 
from London to Australia :— ° 


Stock, Debentures, Treasury Bills, and London Short Term Securities Registered in— 


sit, ye,| London and New York | Australia, Total 

Amun, | Trowel | amount. | Bropotion | Amount... | PRE head of 

£ per cent, £ per cent. £ fos. d, 

1900 | 55,060,650 84-28 10,272,343 15-72 65,332,993 48 4 9 
1905 | 64,007,550 TV-15 18,314,448 22-25 82,321,998 5612 % 
1910 | 67,154,805 72-58 25,370,290 27-42 92,525,095 67 6 6 
1915 | 86,167,288 67-46 41,568,117 32-54 | 127,735,405 67 10 1} 
1920 {101,977,445 66-75 50,798,637 33-25 | 152,776,082 73 16 11 


1925 |136,064,505 67-45 65,637,822 32-55 | 201,702,327 8719 4 
1930 /168,993,285* 65:10 90;596,682 34:90 | 259,589,967 | 102 12 4 
1931  |176,767,275*+ 64-12 98,930,254 3588 275,697,529}, 107 18 4 
1932 |177,160,053* 64°30 98,344,468 35°70 | 275,504,521 | 10617 0 
1933 |174,415,820*a| 62:32 105,472,298 37°68 279,888,118a} 107 12 1k 
1934 173,609,000* 60°58 112,999,345 39°42 286,608,345 109 6 3 
1935 |173,394,202* 56-41 | 133,979,805 43°59 . | 307,374,007 ‘16 4 5 

8 

4 


1936 {173,191,631*a) 55:06 | 141,362,901 44:94 | 314,554,532a] 118 


1937 {173,612,718* 54°54 | 144,702,019 45°46 | 318,314,737 | 118 


— 


*Tncluding £13,915,628 in 1930, $18,825,624 In 1931, £13,608,138 In 1932, £13,470,461 in 1933, 
£13,346,142 In 1934, £13,226,343 in 1935, £13,171,273 in 1936 aud £13,071,098 in 1937, registered 
in New ¥ork. 

t Includes £2,950,000 proceeds to b2 credited in 1931-32, 

@ Excluding £11,200,678 in 1932-3, £10,954,600 in 1935-36, and £12,360,958 in 1936-37, loans for 
conversions, proceeds not credited until following year. 


Treasury Bills held in Sydney amounted in 1936-37 to £30,560,000, and 
Commonwealth Advances in connection with the Grafton-Sonth Brisbane 
vailway to £1,416,762. These amounts added to the £318,314,737 shown in 
the above table will give £350,291,499, which was the total Loan Liability 
to the Commonwealth at 30th June, 1937. 


Formerly the State Government depended principally on the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans and more than 84 per cent. of 
the loans outstanding at 30th June, 1900, were registered in London. As 
the State developed, however, loanable funds became available on the local 
market and, despite huge borrowings by the Commonwealth Government. in 
Australia for war purposes, the State’s loan capital has been provided to an 
increasing extent from local resources. At 30th June, 1937, 50.44 per cent. 
was registered in Australia, 45.83 per cent. in London, and 3.73 per cent. 
in New York. Owing to the stringency on the London money market in 
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the early part of 1927 the State raised two 25,000,000 dollar loaus in New 
York, the total amount of principal being £10,273,973. In the following: 
year the State received £8,955,615, part of the proceeds of a 50,000,000 
dollar loan raised in New York by the Commonwealth. At 30th June, 
1987, £138,071,098 were outstanding in respect of tlese New York loans. 


Totrat Poustic Dest or State, . , 


The total public debt of New South Wales consists of (a) the stock, 
debentures, etc., shown in the previous table; (b) the net advances by the 
Commonwealth Government for various purposes; (c) the amount, of 
debentures and ministerial certificates issued in payment for estates 
acquired for purposes of Closer Settlement adjusted in accordance with the 
balance at. debit or éredit of the closer settlement fund and (d) short term 
Treasury Bills and debentures. This total is then adjusted by adding 
overdrafts or subtracting credit balauces on general. loan. account and on 
loan expendilure suspense account. 


Upon the inception of the Commonwealth Financial Agreement on 
1st July, 1927 (see page 451), it became necessary to introduce a new 
classification of items comprised in the public debt.. The following table 
is a summary of items which may be said to constitute the total indebted- 
ness. For reasons given earlier, the classification is not considered quite 
satisfactory, but is given for comparative purposes. 


Amount of Debt as at 30th June. 


1934. 1935. | 1936. 1987, 
£ & & & 
Stock and Debentures... «++ /276,365,570 |297,261,231 304,589,256 /308,349,461 
Commonwealth Advances, Grafton-South Brisbane 
Railway ine eee a vee veel 1,417,262 | 1,417,262 | 1,416,762 | 1,416,762 
Closer Settlement Debentures ie es oy cane Soe nawnds eee twa 
Total. ota me fa one +.| 277,772,832! 298,678,493|306,006,018 |300, 766,228 
Treasury Bills and Short Term Debentures— 
London sie iwe Pry tas vas v-{ 10,112,776 | 10,112,776 | 9,965,276 | 9,965,276 
Sydney te ane soe ase one «| 29,190,000 | 28,310,000 80,605,000 30,560,000 
Total eee aaa tee »».| 39,302,776 | 88,422,776 | 40,570,276 | 40,525,276 
Commonwealth Advance for Soldier Settlement eve| 8,465,983 a@ a a 
LOAN LIABILITY TO THE COMMONWEALTH .+./825,541,591 |337,101,269 |346,576,294 |350,291,499 
Less Rebatefrom 30th June, 1927 (Act No, 1, i : 
1935) of part of Commonwealth| . 
Advance for Soldier Settlement re 934,722 | esses Westie. | adlstawe « 
LOAN LIABILITY TO THE CONNOR MESES AS ; 
ADJUSTED, 1935 , ee «+. (324,606,869 [337,101,269 [846,576,204 [350,291,499 
Less Sinking Pund Balances .. ibe whe 195,888 913,237 ' 653,323 546,588 
Nev DEB? AS DEFINED BY FINANCIAL ‘AGRETDMENT 324,410,981 )836,188,082 [345,922,971 |349,744,911 
Closer Settlement Debentures external to Agreement 131,700 131 7700 - 131,700 131,700 
General Loan Overdraft oe} 6,471,093 | cease teised. || —avasecnes 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account. Overdraft ate 2,000 336,768 260,704 109,212 
; Total . : 331,015,77£ 336,656,500 |346,324,375 [849,985,823 
Less Loan Proceeds due but not credited till 
following year . ie «| 1,097,487 | 1,386,360 . 821,990 85,000 
Less General Loan Credit Balance” i. as] evans 5,406,836 | 6,171,930 | 4,988,878 
Less Commonwealth Advances in Special Deposits . 
Account ae es ae «| 8,465,983 a a - @ 
‘Total Public Indebtedness ove «., (321,452,304 |829,863,304 [889,330,446 [344,911,945 


@ £7,531,261 was funded in 1935 and ineluded in Stock and Debentures, and the balance of 
£034,722 (rebate) transferred first to Special Deposits Account then, in 1935-6, to General Loan Account. 


Debit balances on reveuue accounts are not shown, as treasury bills have 
been issued in respect of them. 


The particular services upon which the amount of £344,911,945 has been 
expended are shown on page 487. 
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Domicile and Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 


The following tables show the amount in the various registers of New 
South Wales public debt taken over by the Commonwealth, the rates of 
interest, and the latest dates of maturity as at 30th June, 1927. It should 
be noted that the rates of interest and the dates of maturity of the debt 
yegistered in Australia were altered in August, 1931, in terms of the 
Commonwealth Debt Conversion Loan, and that these alterations are 
reflected in the tables here shown :— 


Rate Payable in— Annual 


| Total. Interest 
per cent, New York. | London. | Australia. on Payabis, 
fs. d. | £ £ | £. £ £ 
5 6 0 17,870,500 os 17,870,500 938,201 
50 9 Ae “a i 3,085 3,035 153 
5 0 0 | 9,151,033 | 16,425,464 = 25,576,497 | 1,278,825 
| 
Total, £5 and over ...] 9,151,033 | 34,295,964 3,035 | 43,450,032 | 2,217,179 
413 0 bs oy 572,910 572,910 26,640 
410 0 | 3,892,633 a 3,892,633 175,168 
45 3 ne 2,124,060 | 2,124,060 90,538 
4 1 4} So. ac ae 11,246,140 | 11,246,140 459,577 
40 0 eel aes 29,241,931 | 67,942,599 | 97,184,530 | 3,887,381 
Total, £4 and under £5. ...| 3,892,633 | 29,241,931 | 81,885,799 115,020,273 | 4,637,304 
B17 6. an sn ae a 333 3,157,250 | 3,157,250 122,343 
B15 0 aes - 7,772,633 | 23,408,109 | 31,180,742 | 1,169,278 
310 0 ow... a 34,431,901 | 4,428,150 | 38,860,051 | 1,360,102 
Total, £3 10s. and under £4 ve | 42,204,534 | 30,993,509 | 73,198,043 | 2,651,723 
B00 eS. - age AH hs, | eat 60,200 60,200 2,099 
a a et oa as 7,406,310 | 7,406,310 249,963 
S508 ie Fie wth oe a 5,587,937 | 5,587,987 181,608 
3.2 6 : eat i a 2,000 2,000 62 
320... . at T Sh 479,811 479,811 14,876 
30 0 con. ae af 33,202,118 | 17,951,762 | 51,153,875 | 1,534,616 
218 1h : os 77,850 77,850 2,263 
215 0 10,954,600 Pa 10,954,600 301,251 
214 3 wh 291,421 291,421 7,905 
2 6 6 mn aa 645,653 645,653 15,011 
25 0 i 9,965,276 a 9,985,276 224,219 
115 0 - Se 30,560,000 | 30,560,000 534,800 
118 4 668,552 oe 668,552 11,143 
jee ae | St is ae 362,330 362,330 | 4,529 
BO 208 ss es ec a ms 371,164 371,164 3,712 
Total, under £3 10s... ... | 54,790,541 | 63,796,438 [118,586,979 | 3,088,057 
Overdue ... 4. {27,482 | 8,650 90 36,172 
Total seas sve 13,071,098 160,541,620 [176,678,781 [350,291,499 [12,594,263 


* Advance from Commonwealth Government under Migration Agreement. 


At the 30th June, 1931, the proportion of total loan liability with interest 
at rates ranging from 5 to 64 per cent. was 72.89 per cent. At the 30th 
June, 1937, 12.44 per cent. of the total ranged from 5 to 53 per cent., all 
loans carrying interest at rates above 5} per cent. having been converted 
during the intervening years. On the other hand, in 1931, 6.66 per cent., 
and in 1937 33.85 per cent. of the total loans were at rates under 84 per 
cent, 
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Additional details are given in the following table:— 


‘As nt 30th June, 1931. As at 30th June, 1937, 
Rate of Interest, = 
Amount. Percentage, Amount. Percentage. 
£ £ 
54 to 64... see va ie 88,461,781 30:7 | sseeenee ate 
5to5it ... 8% Bee ey 121,540,659 422 43,450,032 12-4 
4and under 5... ab “ds 38,652,512 13:4 115,020,273 32-9 
34and under4 ... ae a 20,248,030 7-0 73,198,043 20-9 
1 and under 34... ave aA 19,193,021 6-7 118,586,929 33-8 
Matured ... ie _ vat 12,750 0-0 36,172 0-0 
Totaly... te Mes 288,108,753 100-0 350,291,449 100-0 


Domicile and Term of Loan Liability to Commonwealth. 


The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1976, and the sums falling 
due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen from the 
following table, which shows, as at 20th June, 1937, the amount repayable 
in London, in New York aud in Australia, and the latest due dates :— 


Registered in— Annual Interest—Payable in— 
Due Date. 
Australia, London, | New York, Total, Australia, London, oo Total, 
1 
£ & £ £ £ & £ £ 
Overdue... 90 8,650 27,432 36,172 Mig us vee vie 
Government 

Option «| 6,070,924 a ate 6,070,924 176,948 ane wee 176,948 
1937-38 -++} 30,646,150 | 16,392,741 ee 47,088,801 | . 573,739 412,792 aie 986,531 
1938-39 «| 10,903,031 se oe 10,903,031 430,050 one eee 430,050 
1939-40 v| 4,813,980 nie aoe 4,813,980 149,365 vee divs 149,365 
1940-41 on 711,845 we ca 711,845 30,540 ane ane 30,540 
1941-42 «of 30,736,090 | 12,420,113 ade 43,156,203 1,238,104 372,603 aug 1,610,707 
1942-43 1 14,836,270 | 10,954,600 one 25,790,870 546,631 801,252 ane 847,883 
1943-44 = ...|_ 4,829,650 ie tee 4,829,650 172,365 tee eat 172,365 
1944-45 sel 6,826,412 oie oo 6,826,412 266,828 wes ar 266,328 
1945-46 ae 1,100 ae oe 1,100 35 ane ous 35 
1947-48 veel 4,782,067 Sa one 4,782,067 191,158 bis one 191,158 
1948-49 ++| 15,833,050 | 12,398,490 ne 28,231,540 514,513 488,761 oe 1,003,274 
1949-50 +++| 11,238,240 aie ae 11,238,240 393,711 ee ive 393,711 
1950-51 «| 4,679,805 | 11,779,928 er 16,459,733 187,108 £12,298 at 599,406 
1951-52 ...| 7,027,230 sah oo 7,037,230 263,896 ats on 263,896 
1952-53 on 7,000 | 12,360,958 Rey 12,867,958 244 432,634 ous 432,878 
1953-54 sel 4,519,235 £,901,233 vie 9,420,468 180,753 183,796 see 364,549 
1954-55 ove 2,700 vee _ 2,700 94 ane tee 94 
1955-56 se] 4,539,991 abe 3,892,633 8,432,624 181,600 oes 175,168 356,768 
1956-57 ae i 4,563,752 | 4,568,752 ose oe 228,188 228,188 
1957-58 ve] 4,433,964 | 38,652,499 4°87,281 | 47,673,744. 177,859 1,561,661 | 229,364 1,968,384 
1958-59 oo wee 3,863,550 oe 3,863,550 st 135,224 ves 136,224 
1959-60 sel 4,449,704 ove one 4,449,704 177,988 one 177,988 
1961-62 so] 4,309,742 oy ane 4,309,742 172,390 fae vee 172,390 
1962-63 —...] 106,804 | 10,392,396 a 10,499,200 3,311 415,096 te 419,007 
1965-66 wee ee 14,130,000 aoe 14,130,000 foe 706,500 ik 706,500 
1970-71 on oy 9,322,446 wai | 9,322,446 oon 372,898 oe 372,898 
1975-76 see ‘aba 2,962,816 wi 2,962,816 eae 125,856 cate 125,856 
Interminable 363,707 1,200 waa 364,907 11,282 60 An 11,342 
Total(a)£ 176,678,781 |160,541,620 | 13,071,098 |350,291,499*| 6,039,512 5,922,031 | 632,720 | 12,594,268 
T ' io ta a aed 

Percentage of Total Debt : Average Nominal Rate of Interest: 
5044 45.83 3.73 100 £3/8/4 £3/13/9 £4/16/10 £8/11/11 

* Total Loan Liability to Commonwealth. a Includes short term Debt, Australia £30,560,000 


and London £9,965,276. 
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As against the gross loan liability to the Commonwealth of £350,291,499 
the sinking fund balances amounted to £546,588 at 30th June, 1937, making 
the net liability to the Commonwealth as defined by the Financial Agree- 
ment £349,744,911 as shown on page 447. . 

The due dates of repayment of debt registered in Australia were varied 
in accordance with the Commonwealth Debt Conversion Loan in the latter 
half of 1931. The dates of repayment in London and New York remained 
unchanged. 

Loans Guaranteed by the State. 

Apart from the Loan Liability to the Commonwealth, loans amounting 
to £41,965,378 at the 30th June, 1937, have been raised with repayment 
guaranteed t7 the State. Of this total the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board holds £16,426,728, the Rural Bank of New South Wales 
£25,187,522, and various hospitals £401,128. 


Tue Interest Bint or tHE Stars, 

The annual interest payabie on the loan liability outstanding at 380th June, 
1937 is quoted above at £12,594,268. This represents a full year’s interest 
calculated on the various securities outstanding and advances from the 
Commonwealth Government at each of the respective rates of interest. 
The amount of interest actually paid during the year 1936-37 was 
£13,025,607, inclusive of £12,127,042 on Debentures and Funded Stock, 
£602,781 on Treasury Bills, and £295,784 on moneys in the temporary 
possession of the Government. Part of this interest was due in respect of 
overdrafts on revenue accounts. Of the total amount of £18,025,607, pay- 
ments in London amounted to £6,193,821. The New York and Australian 
payments were respectively £638,864 and £6,193,422. 

Recoupments by corporate bodies amounted to £7,941,086, thus making 
the net expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund £5,084,521, a reduc- - 
tion of £429,466, as compared with the previous year. 

The total amount and average rate of interest payable on the gross loan 
liability to the Commonwealth outstanding as at 80th June, 1935 to 198%, 
are shown below, distinguishing between the various registers :— 


As at 30th. June, 1935. As at 30th June, 1936, As at 30th June, 1937, 
. { 

Rogistered in— Annual Interest} Average !Annual Interest Average |Annual Interest} Average 
Payable on Out-| Nominal |Payable on Out+ Nominal |Payable.on Out-| Nominal 

standing Loans, Rate, standing Loans. Rate. |standing Loans. Rate. 
£ per cent. £ per cent, £ per cent. 

Australia ... 5,541,609 3°42 5,858,618 | 3:41 6,039,512 3:42 
London .., 6,596,806 4:08 5,969,869 3:69 5,922,031 3:69 
New York... 641,854 4°85 638,864 4:85 632,720 | 4:84, 
Total...| 12,780,269 3°79 12,467,351 |. 3°60 12,594,263 | 3:60 


The amounts of interest are payable in the currencies of the respective 
countries, the amount due in New York being payable in dollar equivalent 
at par. Cost of oversea exchange in remitting interest is not included in 
the figures shown. 

In the latter part of 1931 the rate and amount of interest due on loans 
registered in Australia. were reduced in terms of the Conversion Loan. 


Average Rate of Interest. ; 
The average rate of interest on the public debt is calculated in two ways, 


showing the average nominal rate payable and the effective rate or actual 
vate paid: 
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The average nominal rates of interest payable on the debt outstanding at 
30th June, 1925 to 1987, are shown above. The rate in 1937 was the same 
as that. of. 1936 and 1.89 lower than in 1929. 

The average effective rate of interest is calculated each year to determine 
we amount of interest properly chargeable to the various undertekings and 
enterprises, In 1900-01 the rate was 3.66 per cent.; it fluctuated slightly’ 
during the next few years, being lowest in 1912-18 at 3.489, and reaching 
4.0983 in 1916-17, from which year until 1923-24 it rose gradually to 
5.1606 per cent. The rates per cent. calculated in recent years have been 
5.01827 in 1924-25; 5,144 in 1925-26; 5.1812 in 1926-27; 5.12027 in 1997-28; 
5.14062 in 1928-29; 5.17204 in 1929-30; 5.14421 in 1980-31; 4.85673 in’ 
1981-82; 4.87804 in 1932-83; 4.12554 in. 1933-384; 3.92041 in 1934-5, 3.81666 
in 1935-86, and 3.70787 in 1986-37, the lowest since 1914-15. Interest at 
the rates shown was charged to business undertakings in respect of loan 
capital used by them. 

ReEevDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 

An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the Official 
Year Book for 1920-30. The present sinking fund is described on page 452. 
hereof. 

Fiyancian ReLatioNsHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND S'TATES, 

The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book, and the trend of discussions on proposals for the 
readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the Year 
Book for 1925-26, 

Financial Agreement, 1927. 

All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of 
Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and.in Sydney in July, 1927. After 
amendment the scheme was accepted by all the States and by the Common- 
wealth, and, except in certain minor matters, it was brought into operation 
as from ist July, 1927. The provisions were outlined on page 682 of the 
1930-31 Year Book, and full details are given in the Commonwealth Year 
Book, 1936, on pages 21 to 33. 

Australian Loan Couneil. 

All borrowings by the State are arranged by the Commonwealth, in 
accordance with the decisions of the Australian Loan Council, which con- 
sists of a. Minister of the Commonwealth appointed by the Prime Minister, 
and one Minister of each State appointed by the Premier of the 
State. The Council determines the amount, rates and conditions of 
loans to be raised after consideration of the annual programmes submitted 
by the Commonwealth and by each State. The functions of the Council 
and the method by which the amounts to be borrowed are determined were 
outlined on pages 682-3 of the 1930-31 Year Book, and are given in detail 
on page.28 of the Commonwealth Year Book, 1936. 


Transfer of States’ Debts to Commonwealth. 

On Ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over, in terms of the financial 
agreement, the debts of the States, and assumed, as between the Common- 
wealth and: States, the liabilities of the States to bondholders. The: debts 
taken over consisted of the balance then unpaid of tle gross public debt of 
each State existing on 30th June, 1927, and of all other debts of each State 
existing on Ist July, 1929, other than for temporary purposes: 
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Transferred Properties. 


The net public debt of each State represents the gross debt less (1) the 
value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth, which amounted to 
£4,788,005 and £10,924,323 for this State and for the Commonwealth respec- 
tively, and (2) the balances of the States’ sinking funds at 80th June, 1927. 

The Commonwealth had been paying to the various States interest at the 
rate of 34 per cent. on the value of properties transferred to the Comron- 
wealth after federation. For the purposes of the financial agreement new 
valuations were agreed upon, and on these values the Commonwealth paid 
to the States during the two years 1927-28 and 1928-29 interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. At the end of this period the Commonwealth, on ist July, 
1929, relieved the States of the liability for principal, interest and sinking 
fund on an amount of debt equal to the value of the properties, each State 
having agreed to issue to the Commonwealth freehold titles to the properties 
consisting of land or interests in land. 


Payment of Interest on Public Debl. 


The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond» 
holders inicrest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
fifty-eight ycars from the 1st July, 1997, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards the interest, the States paying the balance to the Commonwealth. 
After that period the whole of the interest due will be paid by the States to 
the Commonwealth. The amounts paid are equal to the sums paid by the 
Commonwealth to each State in 1926-27, at the rate of 25s. per head of 
population, this State’s amount being £2,917,411 per annum. 

In 1931 and 1982 the State failed to provide certain interest payments 
on its loans in London and New York, whereupon the Commonwealth 
Government claimed that the responsibility for oversea borrowing rested 
upon itself and that it was empowered to seize the revenues of States which 
default. It accordingly passed the Financial Agreement Enforcement Act 
early in 1982. The State of New South Wales attacked its validity as 
being altra vires the Commonwealth Parliament and an infringement of 
State rights. The High Court upheld the Act and subsequently refused 
leave to appeal to the Privy Council. 


Nattonal Debt Sinking Fuad. 


A national debt sinking fund was established in terms of the agreement, 
and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. ‘The annual pay- 
ments to the fund are contributed partly by the Commonwealth and partly 
by the States. Contributions in respect of the net debts of the States at 
380th June, 1927, and on conversions thereof, are at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
cent. per annum, the Commonwealth contributing 2s. Gd. per cent. and the 
States 5s. per cent. for a period of fifty-eight years, commencing on 1st 
July, 1927, as regards all States except New South Wales, whose period 
commenced on 1st July, 1928. On new borrowings after 1st July, 1927 
(except those for redemptions or conversions or for funding a State deficit), 
contributions are at the rate of 10s. per cent. per annum contributed in 
equal shares by the Commonwealth and the States for a period of fifty- 
three years from Ist July, 1928, in the ease of New South Wales, and from 
1st July, 1927, in the case of the other States. Contributions in respect of 
loans raised to meet revenue deficits accruing after 1st July, 1927, are 
made by the State concerned, at a rate not less than 4 per cent. for a 
period sufficient to provide for the redemption. of those loans, the contribu- 
tions being deemed to accumulate at the rate of 44 per cent, compound 
interest. Further information relating to the Sinking Fund was given on 
page 685 of the 1930-31 Year Book. 
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Separate accounts ave kept by the Commonwealth fer each State in 
respect of debt, interest, and sinking funds. The operations of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund in regard to the debts of the State of New South Wales 
during each of the three years ended 80th June, 1987, and the totals since 
ist July, 1928, are shown below :— 


Total, 
Heading 1934-35. | 1035-36. 1936-37. or mas 
80-6-37,. 
Contributions by— £ £ £ £ 
Commonwealth wee vibe «| 542,969 562,451 589,332 | 4,562,464 
New South Wales .| 1,286,959 | 1,335,962 | 1,500,389 | 9,579,051 
Contributions in terms oe Federal Aid 
Roads Agreement vite rr ea 27,435 27,435 27,435 226,349 
Interest ies eve sea 208 ae 5,395 14,666 20,318 144,549 
Total... as £| 1,862,758 | 1,940,514 | 2,137,474 |14,512,413 
Balanee in hands of Commission of con- 
tributions prior to Agreement ... ne bas tes 30,061 30,061 
Total receipts ... ag is 2 2,167,535 |14,542,474 
Cost of Repurchases and Redemptions— 
In London ose eae aa Nie 95,050 | 1,122,065 942,783 | 6,226,291 
In New York ... dae wag w-| 114,178 54,166 97,857 | 1,012,099 
In Australia... ae ose wl 780,275 790,944 874,993 | 5,161,748 
Total ... est £ 989,503 | 1,967,175 | 1,915,633 112,400,138 
Exchange on Remittanees ee AS 155,906 233,253 328,576 | 1,595,748 
Total payments “ owe 2,200,428 | 2,244,209 13,995,886 
Balance of Fund, 30th June, 1937 ar oe oe 546,588 


The face value of securities repurchased or redeemed during the eight 
years was £6,582,765 in London, £1,158,841 in New York, and £5,185,585 in 
Australia—a total of £12,877,191, The balance at credit of the sinking fund 
as at 30th June, 1937, was £546,588, of which £456: ,428 was held in London, 
£87,950 in New York, and £2,218 in Australia. The following table indi- 
cates the source of contributions by New South Wales during the period :— 


Total, 

Source. 1034-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. ona 
30-6-87. 

£ i £ £ 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner 2,500 2,503 3,100 26,108 
Closer Settlement Fund ... dee es 52,248 46,845 52,762 394,785 
Country Towns Water Supply and 

Sewerage Works 2. hi de 13,500 15,000 |... 95,554. 
Water and Drainage Trusts lee a 1,000 960 | wae 6,300 
Main Roads Department ... ve pee 25,860 23,930 25,444 113,984. 
State Metal Quarries is te rh 309 591 (—)8 2,234 
Consolidated Revenue Fund ‘“ 827,311 | 1,016,668 956,445 | 7,413,217 
Met. Water, Sew’ge. and Drainage Board saeawe 96,600 282,316 | . 571,601 
Sydney Harbour Services . 159,947 60,849 50,329 372,275 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... a ha 45,409 ‘ies 76,019 171,019 
Road Transport and Tramways tae wae| 124,776 26,649 37,332 258,272 
Hunter District Water Board... ein 1,301 44,196 15,344 118,432 
Other... vee eo» was ss 32,798 1,171 1,306 35,275 
Total... i # 1,286,959 | 1,335,962 | 1,500,389 | 9,579,051 
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Currency. 


Currexcy matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909-86, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1982, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1910. 

During the war period -restrictions were placed upon the use of gold. 
The banks and the Mint ceased to issue gold coins to the public, and paper 
money:came into general use. The removal of restrictions on the export 
of gold re-established tle gold standard in international transactions in 
April, 1925, but the use of notes for internal currency was continued. 

In order to protect the currency and public credit of the Commonwealth, 
the Commonwealth Bank Act was amended in December, 1929, to provide 
that the Bank Board might (with the authority of the Commonwealth Trea- 
surer) require any persous te furnish particulars of gold coin. and bullion 
held. by them and. might require them to exchange any gold coin or bullion 
for its equivalent in Australian nctes, such equivalent of gold coin and bul- 
lion being the nominal value, £5 17s. 104d. per oz. of standard gold content, 
standard gold being eleven-twelfths fine gold. In addition provision was 
made to prohibit the export of gold overseas except with the concurrence 
of the Commonwealth Treasurer after reconimendation of the Common- 
wealth Bank Board, but the necessary proclamation in this connection 
was never issued. Any person travelling oversea was allowed to take with 
him gold of a value not exceeding £25. 

The face value of coins held .by banks in New South Wales at 30th 
‘June, 1937, was: Gold £11,096, silver £879,789, and copper £46,284. In 
addition, the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank held, in 
Sydney, gold coin to the standard value of £54,400. The corresponding 
figures as at 30th June, 1936, were: Gold coin £18,069, silver £802,487, copper 
£41,359, and gold coin in Note Issue Department, Sydney, £54,160, 

An estimate of the face value of the currency of New South Wales at 
five-year intervals between 1901 and 1921 was published in the 1921 issue 
of this Year Book ini thé chapter relating to Valuation of Wealth, details 
being given regarding the sources of data and the method used in formu- 
lating the estimate. 

CornacE. 

British and Australian coins are legal tender in New South Wales as 
follow, viz., gold for the payment of any amount, silver up to forty shillings, 
and bronze up to one shilling. The fineness of British silver coins was 
reduced on 31st March, 1920, hence subsequent new issues ceased to: be 
legal tender in Australia. Beyond this the depreciation of Australian 
currency in terms of sterling has caused British coins practically to 
disappear from circulation. 

A branch of the Royal Mint, London, was opened in Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for minting gold, and operated until 18th November, 1926. Branches 
are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria), and in Perth (Western 
Australia). The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1909, empowers the 
Federal Treasurer to make and issue silver and bronze coins of specified 
denominations, and a Coronation commemoration issue of crown pieces, in 
value equivalent to five shillings, was authorised in 1986. A nickel coinage 
also is authorised, but it has not been: issued. 

For gold coins the pfandard fineness is 3} fine gold, 4, alloy; for silver 
coins rad fine silver, ;%, alloy; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, 
and zinc. Thus, standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats. 
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and the gold contained in deposits sent to the Mint for melting, 
assaying, and coining is accounted for at the rate of £8 17s. 104d., or 3.8987 
sovereigns per standard oz. equivalent to £4 4s, 113d. per oz, fine. 


Early in 1930 the price of gold in Australia rose to a premium, and a 
further advance occurred after the gold standard was suspended in England 
in September, 1931. Subsequently arrangements were made by which the 
price for gold lodged at the Mint in Australia igs fixed weekly by the 
Commonwealth Bank on the basis of the forward open market price in 
London, adjusted to the ruling rate of exchange for telegraphic transfers, 
Australia on London, less a small allowance for realisation charges. 

The following table shows the monthly averages of the daily prices per 
oz, of fine gold in London and Australia, together with the average vaiue 
of the sovereign at intervals since 1931. London prices are expressed in 
sterling and Australian prices in local currency:— 


London, | Australia, 
gi rerag rerag Average 
Month, Bron per Oa Vasc || tame gee -ceaeeee | Peanlan 
Tine, Sovereign. | Fine. Sovereign. 
| Stg. Ste. A A 
1931-— i £8 da| £5 a] £58. d| £8. d.| Percent, 
January to August «| 4 411] 10 O}/ 5 8 O] 1 5 5 28-4 
September ees -{ 411 3] 1 1 °6 517 2 17 7. 37°9 
Becember fei w/! 6 2 6; 1 810 711 9) 115 9 785 
June wine oe «| 513 4/ 1 6 8 619 11 11211 64:7 
oo woe «| 6 5 9} 19 7 715 6) 116 7 83:1 
June te ae «| 6 2 3] 1 8 9 710 7) 115 6 17:2 
aia see «| 6 6 2; 19 9 715 9] 116 8 83-4 
June sie a «| 617 97 112 5 810 0; 20 0 100°1 
December nee o| 70 7) 118 1 813 7/ 2 010 104°3 
935— 
farch oo. | 769) 117i 911) 2 2 8] 1132 
June Cos axe 7 1 3! 1138 8 8l4 4] 21 1 1052 
September 7 1 0; 118 2 814 0/ 2 1 0 104:8 
December 7 121 113 3 Sl4 2] 2 1 0 1050 
1936— 
March | 7.1 0; 113 2] 814 0] 2 1 Of] 104s 
June 618 8 112 8 811 2 20 4 101°5 
September si «| 618 0 112 6 810 4 20 1 100°5 
: December as wi 7 1 8/ 1138 4 | 81411} 2 1 2] 1059 
937— 
January 7 1 8] 1138 4) 81411} 2 1 2 1059 
February 72 1] 1138 5] 815 5] 21 4 106'5 
March. 72 4 113 6 815 8 215 106'8 
April 714 113 3 814 5 211 105°3 
May FOO) oF 113 #1 813 7 2 O11 104°3 
June 707! 113 1 || 813 6 2 010 104:2 
July 70 0 113 0 8 12 10 2 0 8 103°5 
August 619 6; 112 10 812 3 20 7 102°7 
September 70 4! 113 1 813 3] 20 9 103-9 
October ... 70 6! 1138 1 8.13 5 2 010 104:2 
_ November 70 2 113 0 813 0; 2 60 9 103°6 
December the «| 619 91 11211 812 6 2 0 7 103'1 
1938— | i 
January ... as 619 § 11211 812 4 a ee 102°9 
February 619 9 112 11 812 6 2074 103-1 
March 619 1] 112 11 | 812 8 2 0 8 103°3 
Sty.—Sterling. A,—Australian Currency (see exchange rates, page 482). 


Average monthly gold prices for the years since 1930 were published in eatlier issues of this Year 
Book, and current London prices are published in the ‘Monthly Summary of Business Statistics,” 
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The nominal value of one ounce of standard silver (3% fine) is approxi- 
mately 5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
4s,, and into half pence 3s. 4d. 


A substantial profit is usually made on the silver and bronze coinage, 
after the minting and other expenses have been deducted. Under normal 
conditions, and subject to exchange and incidental costs, the Australian 
price of silver is determined by transactions in the London market. The 
average of the London prices (sterling) ruling since 1911 is shown below:— 


Price of Silver Price of Silver Price of Silver | Price of Silver 
Yeur, | perstandard oz.|| Year. | per standard oz.|| Year. | perstandard oz.!| Year. | per standard oz, 
(London.) (London.) (London.) | (London.) 
8s. d. | pe do | os. d s. dd. 
1911 2 06 1920 5 616 1926 2 4:7 1932 1 5-9 
1915 1 117 1921 3. 09 1927 2 21 1933 1 61 
1916 2 78 1922 2 10-4 1928 2 207 1934 1 9:2 
1917 3. (499 1923 2 7:9 1929 2 05 1935 2 49 
1918 3 116 1924 2 99 1930 1 57 19386}: 1 81 
1919 4 91 1925 2 8&1 1931 1 2:6 1937 1 81 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government. It was decontrolled in May, 1919, and commenced 
to rise in the latter part of the year. The average price in February, 1920, 
was 7s, 6d. per oz, but it- declined thereafter with considerable degree of 
variation to 124d. in February, 1931. Subsequently the price moved within 
relatively wide margins. It rose from 123d, in August, 1981, to 1s. 5d. 
in October, 1931, and after a period of comparative stability until the 
middle of 1934 it rose again, at first gradually and then steeply, to 2s. 93d. 
in May, 1935. Following sharp recession to Is. 84d. in January, 1986, the 
price varied but slightly and was Is. 62d. in December, 1987, 


Consideration at the World Economie Conference, held in London in 
1938, of measures designed to mitigate fluctuations in silver prices resulted 
in an agrecment between the principal silver using and producing countries 
to restrict the quantity of silver offered for sale. The agreement is operat- 
ive for a period of four years from 1st January, 1934. During 1934, how- 
ever, the United States of America adopted far-reaching measures to 
acquire silver in terms of the Silver Purchase Act. These operations caused 
the price of silver to rise steeply, but sharp recession resulted from a modi- 
fication of United States policy. 


Paper Currency. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the riglit by Royal 
Charter or by special Act of Parliament. The bank notes current were 
made subject to a tax of 2 per cent. per annum imposed by the State. In 
1910 the Federal Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian 
notes, imposed a tax of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, 
with the object of forcing them out of circulation. Consequently the value 
of the bank notes current decreased from £2,2128,128 in December quarter, 
1910, to £400,764 in the following year. In June quarter, 1987, the amount 
was £51,500, 

Australian Notes. 
‘Lhe Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 


ment, prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised 
the Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 19s., 


es 
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£1, £5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and to be payable on demand at the seat of Federal Government. 
Five-shilling notes were authorised, but have not been issued. The denom- 
inations which had been issued as at the end of June, 1937, were 10s., 
£1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100, and £1,000. 


In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue was transferred 
to the Commonwealth Bank, in which.a Note Issue department was estab- 
lished. Since the transfer, the notes have been issued by the Commonwealth 
Bank. They were payable in gold coin at the head office of the Bank until 
%1st May, 1932, when an amending Act removed the provision for redemp- 
tion. Under the Act of 1920, the management of the note issue was en- 
trusted to a Board, consisting of the Giovernor of the Bank as chairman, 
and three other directors appointed by the Governor-General, one being an 
officer of the Commonwealth Treasury. Under the provisions of the Com- 
monwealth Bank (Amendment) Act of 1924 the note issue was placed under 
the control of the Board of Directors of the Bank, but a decision affecting 
the issue is not: effective unless six of the eight directors vote for it at a 
meeting at which all the directors are present, or five vote for it when any 
of the directors is absent. 


The Act of 1924 authorises the Board to issue Australian notes to banks 
in Australia in exchange for money or securities lodged with the London 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. This provision was made to obviate 
monetary difficulties arising from accumulation of Australian-owned funds 
in London. 


The profits of the note issue, after paying working expenses and com- 
mission to the Commonwealth Bank for the purpose of its general busi- 
ness, are payable to the Treasury of the Commonwealth. In terms of an 
amending Act passed in 1925, one quarter of the profits was paid to the 
capital account of the Rural Credits Department of the Bank until 31st 
December, 1932, when the specified total of £2,000,000 was reached. The 
money derived from the issue, apart from the reserve, may be invested 
on deposit with any bank; in securities of the United Kingdom, of the 
Commonwealth, or of a Stato; or in trade bills with a currency of not more 
than 120 days. 


The gold reserve in respect of the notcs was fixed in 1910 at an amount 
not less than one-fourth of the notes issued up to £7,000,000, and £ for & 
in excess of that amount, but in the following year the Act was amended 
and the reserve was fixed at one-fourth of the issue. In 1931 an Act was 
passed reducing the statutory limit of gold reserve to 15 per cent. of the 
notes on issue during the two years ending 30th June, 1933, 18 per cent. 
of the notes on issue in 1933-34, 213 per cent. in 1934-35, and 25 ner cent. 
thereafter. 


In May, 1932, the law was amended to provide that the reserve may be 
held either in gold or in I'nglish sterling or partly in both. The part in 
English sterling must consist of (a) balances with the Bank of England or 
other banks in London; (b) bills of exchange payable in English steyling 
maturing in not more than three montlis; or (¢) Treasury bills or other 
securities of the United Kingdom not exceeding three months’ maturity. 
Any profit accruing by reason of the sale of gold in the reserve must be 
transferred to a special reserve account for use in stabilising exchange or 
for the purposes of the Note Issue Department. 
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The total value of the, Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the reserve held against the note issue in various 
years since 1914, are shown below. The figures for June, 1914, are.as at the 
last Wednesday and those for later years relate to the last Monday of the 
month :— 


Australian Notes in Circulation. . +Note Issue Reserve. 
End ot - A 
June. | Weld by Banks. | Held by Public. Total. Total. ie rea 
| Circulation. 
£ £ £ £ Per cent 
1914 ... * * 9,573,738 4,106,767 42°90 
L192)... 34,303,896 23,924,174 58,228,070 23,478,128 40-32 
1926 .. 30,254,500 23,635,726 53,890,226 28,182,387 52°30 
1929 ... 17,805,812 24,452,414 42,258,226 22,151,497 52°42 
1930 ... 22,342,161 22,572,165 44,914,326 19,931,102 44°38 
1931 ... 25,302,258 25,951,168 50,653,426 15,226,530 30:06 
1932 ... 26,504,968 24,798,458 51,303,426 10,500,455 20°47 
1983"... 23,346,413 24,207,013 47,553,426 11,506,949 24°20 
19384 0... 21,284,099 25,016,859 46,300,958 15,507,537 33:49 
1935 ... 20,202,000 26,848,107 47,050,107 15,994,026 33°99 
1936 ... 18,253,277 28,791,659 47,044,936 115,999,240 | 34°01 
1937 ... 17,536,707 29,502,266 47,038,973 $16,011,663 134-04. 


* Banks held £5,032,149 and public £4,822,774 at 8rd August, 1914 (earliest ficures available). 
t Consisting solely of gold until July, 1982, thence gold and English Sterling. 
{Australian currency, previously in gold and Sterling currency. 


The Australian note issue amounted to £59,676,401 in October, 1918. 
This is the maximum since the commencement of the issue, though, after 
a decline of £5,000,000 in the following year, increases between Noveim- 
ber, 1920, and March, 1921, brought it to the high level of £59,462,000. By 
October, 1922, it had fallen below £52,000,000 and remained fairly constant 
until March, 1924, when notes to the value of £4,200,000 were issued to the 
banks to discharge certain liabilities incurred by the Federal Government 
in connection with the war. The amount of the issue increased in this 
manner was £56,890,226 in May, 1924, and no change was made until notes 
to the value of £3,000,000 were cancelled twelve months later. Cancella- 
tions in July and August, 1926, reduced the issue to £49,890,296 and in 
March, 1927, to £48,393,226. It was increased temporarily by £3,400,000 
in December, 1927, to meet seasonal demand and to facilitate the flotation 
of a Federal conversion loan which the banks had underwritten. Before 
the end of the following month, the issue had contracted io £47,893,226 
and thereafter the general trend was downward. The value of the notes 
in circulation was £44,103,226 at the end of July, 1928, and twelve months 
later it had fallen to £41,608,226—the lowest amount since 1915, 


The reduction in the uote issue from 1926 to 1929 was due mainly to a 
diminution of notes held by banks consequent on a change in 1925 in the 
method of settling interbank clearings. From that date interbank transac- 
tions were settled by means of cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank, 
which replaced notes of large denomination formerly used for the pur- 
pose. Later it became the policy of the Board of Directors to restrict the 
note circulation to active requirements and to provide additional currency 
when required to meet seasonal demands of trade and industry. Conse- 
quently the banks found ‘it unnecessary to hold notes in excess of those 
required as till money and the surplus notes were deposited with the Com- 
monwealth Bank and cancelled. Normally the seasonal demand for cur- 
yency is at 8 minimum in July and August, increasing during the later 
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months of the year owing to the requirements of the rural industries 
for shearing, harvesting, ete., and rising to a maximum in December over 
the Christmas holiday period. A marked reduction in :the note issue usually 
occurs in January, after which it declines gradually as the wool, wheat, 
and other products are sold. 

The amount of the note issue increased substantially during the depres- 
sion years, due to a number of causes. During 1930 the Commonwealth 
Bank (under the authority of legislation passed in December, 1929} 
acquired gold from the trading banks in exchange for notes and’ the right 
to notes on demand, and both bank and public note holdings increased 
following suspension of payments by the Government Savings Bank of 
New South; Wales in April, 1931. Further increase in public holdings then 
resulted from the temporary suspension of banking transactions by the 
Government of New South Wales in March, 1932, and the withdrawal of 
deposits approximating £1,000,000. The average monthly amount of notes 
held by the banks increased during this period from £18,200,000 in 1929, 
to £21,900,000 in 1980, to £24,900,000 in 1981 and: 1932; the average amount 
of notes in the hands of the public declined from £25,200,000 in 1929 to 
£23,400,000 in 1980,. and then increased to £25,700,000 in 1982. The average 
amount of the total issue increased from -£43,400,000- in 1929 to £50,600,000 
in 1932. 

Following a decline to an average monthly amount of £47,700,000 in 
1933, the total issue was comparatively steady until it rose to £50,700,000 
in 1987. The amounts held by the banks declined steadily to £17,200,000 
in 1937, however, while average holdings by the public increased from 
£25,000,000 in 1983 to £81,000,060 in 1937. 

With the exception of the war years, 1915 to 1918, the ratio of the note 
issue reserve to notes in circulation at the end of June in each year was, 
until 1931, consistently in excess of 40 per cent. In June, 1981, however, 
the ratio fell to 80.06 per cent., and in June, 1932, to 20.47 per cent., from 
which level it had risen to 33.49 per cent. in June, 1984. The amount of 
the note issue reserve as shown in the preceding table and in monthly state- 
ments isstted by the Commonwealth Bank decreased from £15,226,530 in 
June, 1931, to £10,500,489 in August, 19381. Thereafter it increased pro- 
evessively, being £15,507,587 in February, 1984. 

Conversion into sterling of part of the gold held in the note issue reserve 
first became apparent in July, 1932, when £2,000,000 was held in sterling 
and £8,499,338 in gold. In November, 1932, sterling increased to £2,700,000 
and this amount was unchanged when the quotation of separate particulars 
of sterling and gold holdings was discontinued at the end of December, 1982. 

Prior to July, 1932, the amount of the note issue reserve was expressed 
in terms of gold currency without adjustment for variations in the value 
of Australian currency relatively to gold. Following conversion of part 
of the reserve into sterling assets, however, the amount of the reserve 
represented the addition of gold currency, as applied to portion of the 
reserve held in gold, and sterling currency, in respect of sterling assets 
forniing part of the reserve. This method was continued until March, 
1936, when it became the practice to express the amount of the reserve in 
Australiau currency, the value of gold and sterling assets being converted 
at current rates of exchange for the purpose. Because of the depreciation 
of Australian currency from 1980, and of sterling from September, 1931, 
the amount of the reserve as shown by the table for the years 1930 to 1935 
was less than ifs equivalent in Australian currency. 

The special reserve representing premium on gold sold from the note 
issue reserve amounted to £3,894,905 at 30th June of each of the years 
1938, 1984, and 1935. Following a change in procedure, by which items 
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appearing in the balance-sheet of the Note Issue Department are shown in 
Australian currency, instead of partly Australian and partly sterling, as 
previously, the special reserve account amounted to £7,752,901 at 30th June, 
1936. : 


Money Orders and Postal Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post Office. The maximum amount which may be transmitted by a single 
‘money order is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth; 
to places outside the Commonwealth the maximum is £10, £20, £380, or 
£40, as fixed by arrangement with the country concerned. The following 
table gives particulars of the money orders issued and paid in New South 
Wales during the last eight years :— 


Money Orders issued in New South Wales for Money ee eed leew here, paid 
Year payment in— in New Sou ‘ales, 
ended 
380th June, New South Other Other In other Beyond the 
pode | ARRRATI Gone etl; | Auaaralnn | Corns) etal 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 ...| 6,554,752 | 878,158 | 492,359 | 7,925,269 869,859 294,892 1,164,751 
1930. ...| 6,791,331 871,723 | 492,530 | 8,155,584 | 831,657 308,171 1,139,828 
1931 ...} 6,412,620 | 686,001 | 394,686 | 7,493,307 | 747,655 287,833 1,035,488 
1932 ,..| 6,324,052 | 618,859 | 158,137 | 7,101,048 | 643,575 | 208,561 852,136 
1933 ...| 6,218,797 | 592,474 | 166,166 | 6,977,437 | 610,047 193,498 803,545 
1934 ...| 6,803,708 | 622,772 | 179,968 | 7,106,448 | 623,822 |. 195,338 819, 160 
1935...) 6,831,078 | 661,015 | 168,872 | 7,160,965 | 654,377 201,497 855,874 
1936 ...| 6,766,723 | 702,642 ) 178,411 | 7,642,776 | 709,030 202,268 911,298 
1937 .,.| 7,222,268 | 721,913 | 184,491 | 8,128,672 | 744,098 222,976 967,074 


The value of money orders issued in New South Wales increased steadily. 


up to 1929-80, after which there were annual recessions until 1932-38. With 
few exceptions the amount of money orders issued in other Australian 
States for payment in New South Wales: exceeded the amount sent from 
this State. The favourable balances in respect of international money orders 
in 1931-82 and subsequent years represent a reversal of the experience 


in earlier years. 


The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding postal notes are shown helow :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— Fe he ae 

of other Aus- 

re tala Sees 

tt New South Other Australian Total. paid in New 

Wales. States. South Wales. 

£ £ £  £ 

1929 ...| 1,804,395 728,291 2,532,686 212,860 

1930 —,,.|_ 1,828,878 724,906 2,553,784 192,140 

1931 {| 1,710,193 566,87 2,277, 180 182,298 

19382 2,306,020 261,264 2,557 , 284 277,030 

1933 2,237,746 309,303 2,547,049 237,899 

1984 2,414,599 473,746 2,888, 345 253,526 

1935 2,438,670 450,260 2,888 ,930 262,417 

1936 2,605,470 537,525 3,142,995 276,900 

1937 2,707,088 512,150 3,219,238 287,526 
The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 


the year ended June, 1937, was 7,488,987, and 1,392,073 were paid in other 
Australian States. The postal notes paid in New South Wales from 
issues in other States numbered 833,104. 
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It is probable that the increase in postal note business in New South 
Wales since 1930-31 was due largely to the commencement of the State 
Lottery in August, 1981. It is noticeable that the value of postal notes 
from other States increased in 1931-32, while there was a marked decline 
in the value of the New South Wales postal notes sent to other States. 


Bangs. 


Institutions which transact banking business in New South Wales are 
required under the Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish to the Chief 
Secretary in New South Wales quarterly statements of their assets and 
liabilities; also, when required, to furnish special statistical returns under 
the State Census Act of 1901. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act the 
banks are required to supply quarterly statements of their Australian 
business to the Commonwealth Treasurer. From these returns, and from 
the periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, the in- 
formation contained in the following tables has been prepared.. 

The banking institutions which transact business in New South Wales 
were fourteen in number at 30th June, 1987. These include two Govern- 
ment banks, a New Zealand bank and two foreign banks. The bulk of the 
Australian banking business is done by nine private trading banks, of 
which six have their head offices in Australia and three in London. 

The loeation. of the head offices and the distribution of the branches of 
the fourteen banks operating in New South Wales at 30th June, 1987, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Number of Offices ta-- 


| 
| AUSTRALIA. ELSEWHERE. 
Banks Operat) is, ,|% Boge |S |e |. é 
sommes S| al | Sl eeld aa) | Ble |g [tom 
ies | §| a |S) Sule [sa gd | .s/8]s 
(ee | 8/8 |e 8] 82) 8 Bs $ | os| ea] 
ae Fl, S [ea / EMS eo) & pez |g |o 
Head Office in N.S.W.— 
Commonwealth of  Aus- | 
tralia age oss wf 194] 15] 84) 5 | 12] 4 1] 265 2! I 268 
Rural A rab ava] FQ) cell cea fete van |e ets aee 42) wee fave | ee) 42 
+ New South Wales wee ...{ 285 | 91 | 91 | 13 89 4) 1 | 574) 72 | 2 9) 657 
t Commercial of Sydney ..,| 222 |117 | 34 | 5 |... |...) 1] 879] 4. | 1 |...) 380 
Head Office in Victoria— 
+ Commercial of Australia ...J 91 {175 | 78 |(a) 70; 38 | 39] 2 | 493) 41 | 1 |...) 5385 
+ National of Australasia ...| 41 |146 | 44 | 47 45 | 2)... | 825; ... | 2 | ...] 827 
Head Office in Queensland— | 
+ Queensland National in 5 1/94)... wee | oe] 1 | LOL]... | 1 |...) 102 
Head Office in South Aus- 
tralia—. i | 
+ Adclaide ... oer (le | 1 108 2) ...... | 1138)... ) 17...) 114 
Head Office in, London— 
+ Australasia . és wel 641 74] 19) 7 16 | iI... | [91] 46] 2) ...) 239 
+ Union of Australia. 63 | 52/24/15 | 21) 3)... | 178] 46] 1 | ...| 225 
+ English, Scottish, and Aus. 
tralian... 98 \140 | 50 .(b) 52! 19 | 28)... | 387] ... | 1 | ...| 388 
Head Office in New Zealand \ 
New Zealand ate ‘ia a ee oa ere ee baa, slate? eve 2.221 ) 1 2] 226 
Head Office in Franee— : 
Comptoir National... wf Ll] ol 2 2 |555) 559 
Head Office in Japan— i 
Yokohama Specie ... ile Ue Le lated tie Peed] a as 1]... | 1) 41] 48 
Total bes ---/1,109 814 |469 | 322 | 242 91! 6 '3,053 426 |18 |608 4,105 


* Includes branches in Northern Territory; (a) one, (v) three. Private Trading Banks, Australian. - 
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The foregoing statement shows the total number of branches of trading 
banks in New South Wales as at 30th June, 1937. As all important banks 
‘operate in New South Wales, the table also shows the wana number of 
trading bank branches in Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia functions partly as a trading 
bank and partly as a central bank. It controls the note issue, handles the 
business of the Federal Government and some State Governments, manages 
the bulk of the Australian public debt and underwrites Government loans. 


Banking Amalgamations. 


‘The number of private trading banks operating in New South Wales 
in 1916, other than foreign banks, was fourteen. As a result of a series 
of banking amalgamations and the opening of a branch of the Bank of 
Adelaide the number was nine in 1931, and has remained unaltered since 
that year. Amalgamations of banks operating in New South Wales were: 
Australian Bank of Commerce with City Bank of Sydney in 1917; 
National Bank of Australasia with Colonial Bank of Australia in 1918, 
and with Bank of ‘Queensland in 1922; English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank with London Bank of Australia in 1921, and with Royal Bank of 
Australia in 1927; and Bank of New South Wales with Australian Bank 
of Commerce in 1931. There has been also a number of amalgamations 
of banks operating in New South Wales with banks which did not conduct 
business in the State, viz, Bank of Queensland with Bank of North 
Queensland and Royal ‘Banik of Queensland in 1917; Commercial Bank of 
Australia with National Bank of Tasmania jn 1918; English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank with Commercial Bank of Tastee in 1921; Com- 
mercial Banking Company of Sydney with Bank of Victoria and Bank 
of New South Wales with Western Australian Bank in 192%, 


The Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia, Ltd., formed in 1928, ceased 
operations as from 28th September, 1981, and the Rural Bank of New 
South Wales, a Government institution, which suspended payment on 
28rd April, 1931, did not recommence active banking business until late 
in 19383. 


Capital and Profits of Private Trading Banks. 


Particulars relating to the aggregate capital and profits of the six private 
trading banks with head offices in Australia and three with head offices 
in England, as listed in the foregoing statement, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The particulars relate to the whole of the business of the banks 
in New South Wales and elsewhere. They represent in 1927 and subse- 
quent years profit and loss results for periods ending, and balance sheet 
figures as at dates within the months of February and. October in each 
calendar year. The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks are not 
included, as they have only one branch, each with a small business in the 
State. The Commonwealth and Rural Banks, which are not strictly upon 
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the same trading basis as the private institutions, and the Primary Pro- 
ducers’ Bank, which went into liquidation in 1931, after operating on a 
small scale for eight years, are also excluded. 


Number Shareholders’ Funds. Reported Net Profits. 
Year. Piigate , Reserve Fund and Ratio to— 
Trading | Capital paid up. | Balance of Profit Amount, A Total Share- 
Banks. and Loss. Capital. | holders Funds 
£ £ £ . | per cent. per cent. 
1900 12 14,812,686 4,916,734 1,122,383 751 5°64 
1910-11 14 14,193,550 8,522,829 1,849,733 13°03 814 
1920-21 12 23,135,782 17,610,317 3,611,902 15°61 8°86 
1928 ' 10 37,500,358 32,600,296 4,998,870 13°33 713 
1929 10 37,750,612 33, 638.727 4,942,639 13:09 6°92 
1930 10 37,987,761 34,360.269 4,409, 424 11°61 6°09 
1931 10 38,064,362 33,708,566 2,962,926 7°78 4°13 
1932 9 37,136 362 32,274,078 1,880,847 506 2°71 
' 193% 9 37,136,362 32,373,740 1,953,433 5:26 2°81 
1934 9 37,136,362 32,518,752 1,996,468 538 2°87” 
_ 1935 9 37,136,362 32,480,505 1,997,940 5:38 2:37 
1936 9 37,136,362 32,682,145 2,110,957 5°68 3°02 
1937 9 37,136,362 32,807,677 2,295,973 6°18 3°28 


The shareholders’ funds comprise both paid-up capital and the amount 
of disclosed reserves, including the balance standing to the credit of profit 
and loss account before distribution of the year’s final dividend. Reported 
profits represent the amount stated in the published accounts of the banks, 
less, where shown by some banks, provision made in respect of employees’ 
provident fund and the writing down of premises. In the case of other 
banks which do not disclose the amount set aside for provident funds and 
writing down assets, it would appear that such provision has been made 
before the ascertainment of profits. 


The total paid-up capital of the trading banks has increased since 1921 
by £14,000,580, or 60 per cent., and reserves, etc., by £15,197,360, or 86 per 
cent. <A decrease of capital in 1932 eventuated from the absorption of the 
Australian Bank of Commerce by the Bank of New South Wales. 
Deposits of the banks in all countries in which they operate increased from 
£287,111,000 in 1921 to £821,024,000 in 1929, and after declining to 
£296,594,000 rose again to £851,479,000 in 1937. 


The figures for capital, reserves, profits and deposits have. been affected 
in small measure by the amalgamation of local banks with banks which 
operated in other States, but not in New South Wales. 


The capital of the Commonwealth Bank was £4,000,000 in 1937. Profits 
for the year ended 30th June, 1931, were £720,372, and they declined to 
£405,451 in 1936-87. Stock and debentures issued on behalf of the Rural 
‘Bank increased from £5,680,277 in 1931 to £14,483,289 in 1932, the pro- 
nounced movement being due to an issue to the Commonwealth Bank as 
consideration for the assumption by that body of liability in respect of 
Rural Bank deposits. Stock and debentures outstanding at 30th June, 
1937, amounted to £14,333,084. Profits declined from £61,437 in 1930-31 
to £19,526 in 1932-383 and thence rose to £32,659 in 1936-37, 

*67353 —C 
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Average Liabilities and Assets within New South Wales (all Trading 
Banks). 

The following statements, which include particulars of all banks men- 
tioned on page 461, show the average liabilities and assets within New 
South Wales, -exclusive of inter-branch balances and shareholders’ funds. 
Particulars of the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
‘are included under liabilities and assets in the years 1921 to 1928, as the 
savings and general banking functions were not separated until the end 
of the year 1927-28. 


Average Liabilities within New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


Deposits. Total 
Liabilities 
t Bearing a der 

June Bank Bearing Interest. Not Bearin Total Other | “&W? 
Quarter.} Notes. - Interest. Deposits. | Liabilities, ete 
[con = “pate 

Ny . mes pets Other. Funds). 

£000 | £000 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 £000 
1895* | 1,994] + 20,407 + 10,222 | 30,629 184 32,037 
1900* | 1,448 + 20,009 + 12,225 | 32,234 288 33,970 
1911 1,819 t 29,342 + 25,985 | 55,327 609 57,755 
19214 72} + |(a) 54,631 + 53,045 | 107,676 | 3,661] 111,409 
1926 65 | 8,203 \(b) 63,098 | 8,172 | 51,083 | 130,556 | 4,988 | 135,609 
1927} 65 | 4,717 |(c) 71,66] | 4,791 | 51,677 | 132,846 | 4,814 | 137,725 
1928} 64] 4,929 (2) 78,524 | 2,310 | 63,047 | 138,810 | 5,754 | 144,628 
1929 64 | 5,086 73,247 | 2,369 | 53,914 |134,616 | 6,664} 141,234 
1930 64. | 4,136 78,269 | 2,145 | 46,143 | 130,693 , 9,234 | 139,991 
1931 63 | 1,998 78,380 | 1,110] 40,133 |121,6i6 | 9,314} 130,993 
1932 63 | 710 69,395 | 1,859 | 39,208; 111,172} 4,831 | 116,066 
1938; ~=—-887 |_:1,048 73,282 605 | 39,245 | 114,175 | 8,162] 122,394 
1934 55 | 561 74,939 | 1,089 | 46,156 | 122,745 | $8,644] 131,444 
1935 52 | 4,090 10,774 662 | 49,584 |125,110 | 8,340 | 133,502 
1936 52 | 6,323 68,840 598 | 50,612 |126,373 | 7,525 | 133,950. 
1937 52 | 6,709 716,505 599 | 67,805 |140,618 | 10,731 | 151,401 

* December quarter, tj Included in “ Other Deposit.” ¢ Commonwealth Savings Bank 

included. § Includes Commonwealth Savings Bank Deposits—(a) £6,309,000, (b) £8,929,000, 


(c) £9,890,000 and (d) £10,434,000, 


The large increase in deposits between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly to 
the war expenditure and increase in price levels. Since 1921 the rise and 
fall have been determined mainly by fluctuations in the volume and value 
of production. Deposits for June quarter (excluding Commonwealth Sav- 
ings Bank) were at their highest level in 1929, but they declined in each 
subsequent year until 1932, as a result of falling price levels and diminished 
business activity. Progressive increases then resulted from business expan- 
sion and material movements in 1933-34 and 1936-37 were due to sharp 
rises in prices realised for important primary products. 

In December quarter, 1937, deposits totalled £142,189,455, ineluding 
£83,531,901 interest bearing and £58,357,554 non-interest bearing. Com- 
parative figures for December quarter,, 1936, were, total deposits 
£181,681,433, interest bearing £77,622,948, and non-interest bearing 
£54,058,4835. 

The ratio of interest bearing deposits to total deposits increased from 51 
per cent. in 1926, to 58 per cent. in 1929, and to 66 per cent. in 1981; 
thereafter the ratio declined to 68 per cent. in 1982, rose to 65 per cent. 
in 1932, and then declined progressively to 58 per cent. in 1987. 
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Average Assets within New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


Advances, Securitics, etc. | Total 
Coin stralian ; Assets 
June Quarter. é and ONNotes, cove Other Poe ree eg AY ‘ 
iad quent and] Advances] Total a 
Securities. : 

£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1895¢ ...! 7,516 sais § § 35,707 1,919 ' 480 | 45,622 
1900f  ...) + 6,126 set § § 34,385 1,874 651 | 43,036 
191] «| 14,525 1,771 § § 42,456 1,872 1,283 | 61,907 
1921t...| 10,152 | 11,812 § § 104,709 2,574 3,187 | 132,434 
1926f  ...) 14,659 16,115 | 24,425 | 99,525 | 123,950 3,113 3,924 | 161,761 
1927$  ...] 12,244 | 10,763 | 26,960 | 108,480 | 185,440 3,025 4,813 | 166,285 
1928 =...) 12,182 | 10,375 | 34,936 | 105,755 | 140,691 2,987 4,757 | 170,942 
1929 eee! 11,984 | 11,046 | 24,325 | 119,498 | 143,823 3,188 3,788 | 173,829 
1930 | 2,254 | 15,767 | 22,262 | 128,762 | 161,024 |. 3,473 5,513 | 178,031 
1931 ant 908 | 15,922 | 16,844 | 119,509 | 136,353 3,654 3,287 | 160,124 
1932 «| 1,055 | 12,510 | 25,605 | 113,084 | 138,639 3,876 2,420 | 158,500 
1933 aa 1,008 | 12,015 | 29,714 | 109,643 | 139,357 3,801 1,600 | 157,781 
1934 ave 929 13,838 | 32,181 | 108,808 | 140,989 3,846 1,429 | 161,031 
1935 _ 881 13,107 | 30,060 | 116,892 | 146,952 4,173 1,301 | 166,414 
1936 ves 962 | 11,203 | 24,747 |122,724 | 147,471 4,292 1,419 | 165,347 
1937 «| 1,135 | 13,629 | 26,053 | 127,288 | 153,341 4,579 1,257 | 178,941 

i 


* Includes cash deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by other banks in 1926 and later years, 
+ December Quarter. $ Commonwealth Savings Bank iucluded. § Not available, 


The cash reserves of the banks consist of coin and bullion, Australian 
notes and the right to notes. The amount of notes incrcased very rapidly 
during the war period when the banks transferred a large amount of gold 
to the Federal Treasury and rendered assistance to the Government in 
other ways in connection with war loans, etc., receiving in exchange Aus- 
tralian notes, or the right to obtain notes on demand. 


The apparent decline in cash resources in 1927 was duc to a change in 
banking practice, described on page 458. The decline which in noways 
depleted cash resources of the banks, occurred for the most part in notes 
held by. the General Banking Department of the Comnionwealth Bank, and 
was compensated by increased holdings of securities transferred from the 
Note Issue Department. 


In 1980 and 1981 the trading banks transferred a considerable quantity 
of gold to the Commonwealth Bank for export, receiving in exchange Ans- 
tralian notes or the right to notes on demand. The decline in cash balances 
in 1932 was due largely to investments in short dated Treasury Bills, of 
which the banks still hold a large amount. 


The proportion of coin, bullion and Australian notes, ctc., to liabilities and 
to deposits has little significance in relation to the banking figures of one 
State, especially when particulars of the Commonwealth Bank arc inelided. 
Moreover, in 1932 and later years the investments of banks in Government 
securities included substantial amounts of Trcasury Bills which were 
readily convertible into cash. A statement of ratios based on Australian 
figures is shown on page 468. 
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Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans of all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, and a smal] amount-of sundry assets. The bulk 
of the advances represent overdrafts repayable on demand and secured by 
the mortgage of veal estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are discounted 
is not disclosed. Investments in short dated Commonwealth Treasury Bills 
are included under “Government and Municipal Securities.” Particulars of 
Treasury Bills were first made available in 1932, when total holdings in 
New South Wales amounted to £4,970,186. In June quarter, 1937, they 
amounted to £6,074,615, being considerably less than total Treasury Bill 
investments of trading banks, which are held chiefly in other States. 


Average Liabilities and Assets within New South Wales 
. (Private Trading Banks.) 


A statement of the liabilities and assets of the trading banks would 
indicate more clearly their relation to general business conditions in 
New South Wales if the particulars of the Commonwealth, Rural: and 
oversea banks were excluded, on account of the special nature of their 
activities. The Commonwealth Bank conducts Federal Government busi- 
ness, controls the note issue, performs other functions of central banking 
and, until 1928, was engaged in savings bank business. The Rural Bank 
gives effect to Government policy in promoting rural industry, and for 
this reason its capital is large when considered in relation to general bank- 
ing activities. The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks are mainly 
engaged in facilitating trade between New South Wales and their re- 
spective countries, and have only one branch in the State. The follow- 
ing statement has been prepared to show the average liabilities, exclusive 
of shareholders’ funds, and assets within New South Wales of the trad- 
ing banks, other than the Commonwealth, Rural and oversea banks, in 
June quarter of the years 1925 to 1937 :— 


Private Trading Banks’ Liabilities in New South Wales (excluding Com- 
monwealth, Rural, and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.). 


Deposits Bearing Deposits not Bearing 
: Interest, Interest. Bank Total 
June Total Notes Li bilith 
Quarter| 4 Deposits, ane pthc NS W. 
overn- jiabilities. . 
Government. Other. ment, Other. + ° 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1925 | 9,388,218 |44,051,346 | 679,550 |44,222,467 | 98,341,581 | 1,925,629 /100,267,210 
1926 | 8,177,574 [49,039,161 | 813,016 [45,788,802 |103,818,553 | 2,166,703 |105,975,256 
1927 | 4,703,083 [54,461,540 | 600,308 [46,156,840 |105,921,766 | 2,404,180 |108,325,946 
1928 | 4,916,303 |59,442,091 | 825,204 [46,782,441 |111,966,039 | 2,712,789 [114,678,828 
1929 | 5,081,115 |62,936,777 | 770,249 |47,381,733 /116,169,874 | 2,732,328 |118,902,202 
1930 | 4,128,824 |64,896,736 | 559,201 |40,337,664 |109,922,425 | 2,996,084. |112,918,509 
1931 | 1,815,218 [62,697,193 | 585,234 [34,844,687 | 99,642,332 | 1,596,629 |101,238,961 
1932 | 451,483 |55,687,835 | 514,340 |34,517,368 | 91,171,026 | 1,154,732 | 92,325,758 
1933 | 799,560 [58,151,270 | 467,754 |35,956,710 | 95,375,294 | 1,091,628 | 96,466,922 
1934 | 322,457 62,356,412 [448,918 [42,133,243 |105,261,030 | 1,351,318 |106,612,348 
1935 | 755,407 157,550,272 | 513,493 |43,367,870 |102,187,042 | 1,291,484 |103,478,526 
1936 | 619,486 [56,029,670 {460,132 |44,200,442 101,309,730 | 1,432,855 |102,742,585 
1937 | 2,029,076 |60,607,068 | 433,170 |48,767,572 |111,836,886 | 1,257,403 |113,094,289 


* Excluding liabilities to shareholders, 
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Private Trading Banks’ Assets in New South ‘Wales (excluding Common- 
wealth, Rural, and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.). 


Ooin, Bullion, Advances, etc. 
Australian . 
June | ‘Notes, and | Tanded Othe ‘Total 
Quarter! Cash:with | Government Othe: Total and.House| 4, ath, Assets in 
. Common- and Advi r - Advances Property. BOs S.W. 
wealth Municipal | “Cwncess |. cand 
Bank, Securities. | ‘ es Securities. 
Of 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1925 22,239,782 | 6,859,806! 77,751,633 | 84,411,439 |2,681;025 11,701,578 | 111,033,824 
1926 |20,859,888 | 8'593,870| ‘84;969,000 | ‘93,562,870 |2,762,856 |1,820,598 | 119,006,212 
1927 |19,745,062 | 7,966,317| 90,755,134 | 98,721,451 |2,697,013 |1,610,265 |122,773,791 
1928 20,327,376 | 11,612,407| 87,272,588 | 98,884,995 |2,669,112 1,685,043 |123,566,526 
1929 [20,540,415 | 10,704,932) 99,119,013 |109,823,945 |2,910,393 |1,726,474 [185,001,227 . 
1930 |15,020,670 |  6,778,319]105,298,029 |112,076,348 |3,234,047 |1,440,181 |131,771,246 

1931 |£5,111,510 | 5,906,431) 95,177,477 [101,088,908 [3,386,339 |1,041,625 |120,623,382 
1932 |10,763,774 |a 8,265,120! 90,453,412 | 98,718,532 |3,408,572 | 723,000 |113,613,878 
1933 11,025,889 |b11,976,309| 90,489,421 |102,465,730 [3,318,815 | 799,857 |117,610,291 
1934 |12;204,911 {c13,647,623| 90,020,724 |103,668,247 |3,354,217 | 989,391 |120,216,766 
1935 |11,915,394 [d13,152,857| 96,933,268 |110,086,125 |3,456,278 |1,023,089 |126,480,886 
1936 | 9,998,023 |e 6,882,564|100,903:023 |107,785,587 |3,432,225 |1,206,733 |122,417,568 
1937 |12,736,618 |f 7,353,313|102,850,224 |110,203,537 3,632,967 |1,039,263 |127,512,385. 


*Includes Com: monvwealth Treasury’ Bills; (a) £,259,000; (5) £4.471, aa ©) £4,562,092 ; (d) £3,828,846 ; 
(e) £8,529,281; (f) £3,440,76 


Banking movements during the first half of 1937-38 may be gleaned 
from the following comparison of figures for December quarter of the 
respective years. In 1936 deposits totalled £102,208,222, as compared with 
£112,746,697 in 1937, interest bearing deposits comprised in these totals 
amounting to £57,172,953 and £62,167,453, respectively, and non-interest 
bearing to £45,035,269 and £50,579,244,. Advances amounted to £100,594,145 
in December quarter, 1935, to £104,531,493 in 1936, and to £109,991,546 in 
1937, The increase in advances between June and December quarters of 
ee years was £3,660,877 in 1935, £3,628,470 in 1986, and £7,071,822 in 
1937. 


There was a steady expansion of non-governmental deposits between 1925 
aud 1929, a notable feature being.a relative growth of deposits at interest. 
A marked decrease in non-governmental deposits during the years 1929-30 
to 1931.32 was materially offset by increases in 1932-3838 and 1983-34. 
There was then temporary recession until 1935-36, bu. this movement was 
succeeded by an increase in 1936-37. ‘Whereas in the initial stages of 
depression non-interest bearing deposits decreased substantially in 1929-30 
and deposits ‘at interest increased temporarily, in the period of recovery 
there was a continuous increase in non-interest bearing deposits and a 
decrease in deposits at interest. 


The distribution in November, 1927, of £8,000,000 to Australian wool- 
growers in respect of Bawra. operations had the effect of increasing deposits 
and lessening the demand for advances. Following a protracted decline 
during the period 1980-31 to 1983-34, advances increased by £12,829,500 in 
the three years 1934-35 to 1986-87. 


Investments in long term public securities have varied acaatiiy 
They inereased in 1928, as a result of the underwriting by the banks of the 
Federal loan raised at the end of 1927. There was an increase from 
£4,015,120 in June quarter, 1932, to £10,269,246 in March quarter, 1935, 
followed by a sharp fall to £3,353,333 in June quarter, 1936. The decreases 


4 
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between 1929: and 1932 aud in 1935-36 were due apparently to the dis- 
posal by the banks of investments in Government securities in order to 
meet the demand for other advances. 


The following statement shows for New South Wales and for Aus- 
tralia the ratios of advances, securities, etc., to total deposits and, for 
Australia, the ratio of cash, etc., to deposits at call and to total deposits. 
The figures have been compiled on the same basis as those shown in the 
foregoing tables, in that they relate to private trading banks operating in 
New South Wales. 


Private Trading Banks—Ratios in New South Wales and Australia 
(Excluding Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one branch 
in N.S.W.). 


New South Wales. Australia, 
— ratioto Depts, [obit est 
: Ratio of allo Of | Ratio of ——_——_—— 
June Quarter, Deposits cath tae Deposits Advances 
bearing ex iudin bearing | Advances, Govern- i 
Interest | (exciuding | thterest etc. nent and | Deposits | ‘Total 


Government ‘ 
to Total Te to Total | (excluding 1 jr 
Deposits. eben to) Deposits. |Government ae at Call, | Deposits. 

Spans: Securities). ete.* - 


percent. | percent. [per cent.| percent. [per cent. |per cent. |per cent. 
1925). | 5484 79-06 56-38 78-47 | 82-47 | 46:07 | 20-00 
1926... | 55-11 81:84 57-54 80-55 85-53 | 44-08 18-71 
1927... |: 55-86 85:68 58-88 87-13 91-42 | 44-24 |) 18-19 
1928. | 748 77-95 60-60 80-29 87-26 | 47-44 18-69 
1929. | (58-55 85:32 62-60 85-80 92:01 | 43-70 16°34 
1930. |) 62-79 95-79 66:75 96-77 {101-39 | 43-88 14:59 


1931 ve | 64:74 95-52 69-19 91-29 95-00 74-11 22-83 
1932 w+ | 61:58 99-21 68-95 81-40 84-90 92-49 28-72 
1933 we} 61-81 94-88 67-99 83-94 89-51 83-49 26-72 
19384... | 59-55 85-52 66-23 78-76 84-86 81-55 27-54 
1935 we | 57°06 94-86 63°84 85:99 93°96 58:80 21:26 
1936... | 55°92 99°60 62°77: 89:07 94°15 51-14 19:04 
1937 «ws | 5G'O1 91-96 62°12 82°55 87°83; 53°22 | 20°16 


* Excluding Treasury Bills. { Iucluding Treasury Bills. 


Deposits and advances fluctuate from year to year with changes of sea- 
sonal aud industrial conditions. Deposits increased from 1925 to 1929 
under the stimulus of bountiful production and high prices. At the same 
time an active investment market and industrial and commercial expan- 
sion caused a heavy demand for advances. 

The extent of changes in banking policy to meet the economic crisis is 
indicated by the ratios for 1930 and 1931. Subsequently the ratios show 
the extent of readjustment to new conditions and the increasing utilisation 
of banking resources during the period of economic recovery. 
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Commonwealth Treasury Bills have been treated as a casli item in cal- 
culating ratios appearing in the foregoing table, but London balances held 
by the banks have been excluded as particulars were not available. As 
London balances held by the banks are normally regarded as equivalent 
to cash in Australia, their exclusion renders the position of the banks more 
liquid than is indicated by the cash ratios shown. 


Size of Depositors’ Accounts. , 

A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or 
about 30th June, 1937, is showu below. The figures include particulars for 
all banks listed on page 461 with the exception of the Commonwealth 
Bank, for which the information is not available. 


Current Accounts. Fixed Deposit Accounts, reeset ane fay 
Clasalfication, Amount Amount Amount 
Number, at Number. at Number. at 
Credit. Credit. Credit. 
£ £ £ 
£200 and under .,.| 177,220 7,727,402 | 45,613 4,503,878 |222 833 12,231,280 
£201— £500 ...| 22,219 | 7,033,131 | 24,389 8,857,497 | 46,608 15,890,628 
£501- £1,000 «| 9,386 | 6,469,103 | 14,008 | 11,001,148 ) 23,394 17,470,251 
£1,001— £2,000 vee 4,376 5,959,243 6,624 9,893,848 | 11,000 15,853,091 
£2,001— £3,000 ...| 1,350 | .3,274,422 1,915 4,888,228 3,265 - 8,162,650 
£3,001- £4,000 ie3 602 2,079,161 766 2,786,561 1,368 4, "865, 722 
£4,001-— £5,000 aa 320 1,411,997 58] 2,769,421 901 4, 181,418 
£5,001-£10,000 608 | 4,086,706 713 | 5,201,886 1,321 9 288, 592 
£10,001-£15,000 re 14] 1,713,095 133 1,683,037 274. 3.396, 132 
£15,001 -£20,000 +85 65 1,106,453 86 1,636,247 151 2,742,700 
Over £20,000 vee 127 | 9,132,090 108 | 9,605,503 235 18,737,593 
Total ...| 216,414 | 49,992,803 ; 94,936 | 62,827,254 311,350 | 112,820,057 


Accounts with balances not exceeding £500 represented 86.54 per cent. of 
the total number of accounts and 24.92 per cent. of the deposits. Accounts 
ot £2,000 and under represented 97.58 per cent. of the total accounts and 
54.46 per cent. of the deposits; 45.54 per cent. of the aggregate amount of 
the deposits being held in 2.42 per cent. of the accounts. The numper of 
accounts does not represent the number of individual persons who have 
accounts with the banks. 

The proportion of accounts and of deposits in each group as at 80th 
June, 1987, are shown below. 


Proportion of Accountsin each | Proportion of Deposits in each 
Group. Group. 
Classification. Fixed Fixed 
Trent ra Current 
Aecount Feel Total. | accounts, ee acs 
{' ; 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. || per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
£200 and under ea) 81-89 48-05 T7157 15°46 717 10°84. 
£201—- £500 «| 10°27 25-69 14:97 14-07 14:10 ‘14:08 
£501— £1,000 sae 4:34 14-75 T51 || 12°94 17°51 15-49 
£1,001— £2,000 me 2:02 | 6:98 3°53 || 11°92 15-75 14:05 
£2,001— £3,000 sae 062 | 2.02 1:05 ‘6°55 7°78 724 
£3,001— £4,000 ais 0-28 =| 0-81 0-44 . 4°16 4:43 4:3] 
£4,001— £5,000 nie O15 | 0°61 0:29 2°82 4:4] 3°71 
£5,001-£10,000 esi 0°28 0-75 0:42 8°17 8-28 8:23 
£10,001—£15,000 oo“ 006 | 0-14 0-09 3°43 2°68 3:01 
£15,001-£20,000 ape 0:03 0-09 0°05 2-21 2°60 2°43 
Over £20,000... ita 0:06 0-11 0-08 18-27 15°29 16°61 
Total ... «| 100-00 100-00 100-00 || 100-00 100-00 100-00 
i i 
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Banks’ Buechange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894. 


' Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. ‘The 
results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance. The Commonwealth Bank Act of 1924 provided that, after a 
date to be proclaimed, the exchange balances between the banks must be 
settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Commonwealth Bank, 
Pending the issue of the proclamation, the banks inaugurated the system 
voluntarily as from 27th April, 1925, and for this purpose established 
accounts with the Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made 
in full daily. The daily clearances .are still made through the Settlement 
Office, and. since 27th April, 1925, the amount of. the cheques drawn on the 
Commonwealth Bank is included in the exchanges. 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Government account in respect of. Treasury Bills, 
which in late years have assumed exceptional magnitude, have been ex- 
cluded since 1930, 


Year, Txaranes, Year. Eronnpes 
£ £ 
1896 117,718,862 1931 683,175,641 
1901 167,676, 707 1932 +588, 732,343 
1911 304,488,435 1933 641,401,538 
1921 709,734,554 1934 716,086, 124 
1926 964,253,166 1935 $775,986, 112 
1929 1,043, 324,614 1936 842,609,556 
1930 +872,387,876 1937 937,384,454 


t Adjusted by excluding Government Treasury Bill transactions, 


The figures are affected by amalgamations which have taken place from 
time to time, as mentioned on page 462, and the suspension of State 
Government banking transactions during the months of March to May, 
19382. 

These exchanges exclude the amount of transactions settled by intra- 
bank cheques and do not therefore represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an. indication of thé 
degree of variation in the volume of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels, and amalgamation of banks. 


Index of Bank Clearings. 


The principal statistical application of data as to bank clearings is in: 
Measuring variations in business activity over relatively short periods of 
time. In this connection due allowance has to be made for the facts that 
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bank clearings (as indicated above) embrace only a proportion of the 
cheques drawn, that the amount of clearances is diminished from time to 
time by banking amalgamations and by changes of banking procedure, 


and that seasonal influences cause fluctuations from month to month in’ 


the amount of recorded clearings. Again, from time to time, occurrences 
such as large conversion loans or heavy governmental transactions swell 


the amount of clearings to abnormal proportions. Careful inquiry and due- 


allowances are Necessary in respect of all these factors before an index of 
bank clearings can be compiled, and such an index is necessarily an 
approximation. The data relate substantially to inter-bank clearings in 
the city and suburbs. 


Owing to the change in the method of recording clearing-house trans- 
actions, valid comparison is possible only subsequent to May, 1925. In 
compiling the following index the years 1926 to 1930 (inclusive) are taken 
as base, and the monthly index represents the ratio per cent. of the actual 
amount of clearings for each month to the average amount of clearings for 
that month in the base years after adjustment of both sets of figures to 
remove the effects of special factors mentioned above. By this means 
seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. In order to smooth out 
casual fluctuations the index as published below for each month represents 
a three months’ moving average. That is, the index number for each month 
is the average of the actual indexes for that month and the two preceding 
months, The index numbers may be compared. vertically or horizontally. 


Ixprx of BANK CLEARINGS, 


Average ‘ . 
Month, -1926-1930,| 1928.| 1929. 1030. | 1981.| 1982. | 1988. | 1934, | 1935.| 1986, | 1987, 


January... 100 107} 107} 102 82 63 68 | 78 | 75; 89 101 
February .... 100 106; 107, 98 82 62 66 | 77 75) 86 101 


March on 100 106} 106) ‘95 81 * 63 | 75 | 74) 85 98: 
April oo 100 104} 104| 94 82 - 63 | 74 | 78] 87 103 
May ons 100 105} 104| 93 77 ia 67 | 74) 79] 86 100 
June on 100 103) 104] 90 75 66 68 | 78 | 86] 87 103 
July oes 100: 103} 106] 89 66 62. 68 | 76 | 83] 85 97 
August oo 100 103} 108] 85 65 64 66 | 73 84) 86 98 
September ... 100 106) 107) 82 64 65 69} 73 | 82] 87 101 
October... 100 108} 106] 80/ 65 66 70) 76 | 85] 91 101 
November ...} 100 108) 103) 81 66 68 74) 80 | 89] 96 103 


December ... 100 107) 104) 82) 64 69 74.) 77 90} 99 101 


Year ..| 100 | 106! 106! 89/ 721 65| 68| 76! 82] 99} 101 


* Index not ascertainable on account of suspension of State Government banking transactions. 


The averages for respective months in the period 1926-1930 are taken as. 


base and represented by 100. I+ should be noted that no allowance has 
been made for normal growth nor for changes of pricé levels, 


Loyal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems. 


A Royal Commission was appointed by the Conmonwealth Government 
in October, 1985, to inquire into the munetary and banking systems of 
Australia, and to report upon any desirable alterations in the systems 
and the manner in which they should be effected. 
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In its report (presented on 16th July, 1937) the Commission reviewed 
the Australian financial system as a whole, including currency; the 
trading banks, savings banks, and rural banks; development of the Com- 
monwealth Bank and of central banking practice; the insurance, pastoral 
finance, trustee, and other financial institutions; and the salient features 
of Government finance. The working of the system is examined in four 
periods, viz.: pre-war (1901 to 1914); war-time (1914 to 1920); post-war 
(1920 to 1929) and depression and recovery (1929 to 1986). The trading 
bank system is surveyed as regards capitalisation, reserves and profits 
from the reconstructions which followed the crisis in 1893 to 1936, and 
in relation to the banking position as it existed in the ten-year period, 
1926 to 1936. 


In formulating its proposals, the Commission adopted the view that the 
desirable objective of economic. policy should be to promote the fullest 
‘possible employment of people and resources under conditions that will 
provide the highest standard of living, and reduce fluctuations in general 
economic activity. The finding of a majority of the Commission was that 
-attainment of this objective “will be most likely to follow from a system 
-of central banking in which trading banks and other financial institutions 
are integral parts of the system, with a central bank which regulates the 
volume of credit and currency.” 


After describing the standards to which it was desirable that such a 
system should conform, the Commission examined the extent to which 
the present system conforms to those standards, and, in doing so, reviewed 
at some length the monetary policy adopted and the functioning of the 
banking system in Australia during the period of depression and recovery 
-from 1929 to 1936. ‘he report embodies a lengthy list of recommendations 
‘relating to amendment of banking practice. 


Extracts from the statistical data compiled by the Commission in the 
.course of its inquiries are shown below in respect of particulars that have 
not been previously treated in official publications :— 


Reserves of International Currency (consisting of gold and net assets— 
, ‘excluding Australian securities—held in London) of the Australian 
‘ Banking System. 


Commonwealth Bank, Private Trading Banks. 


Total, 
June Quarter. Net London 


Gold in Net London Gold in 
Funds, 


Australia, Funds. Australia. 


£ sterling million. 
31-9 8-6 24-4 32-4 97:3 
22-2 9-1 24-1 21:0 76-4 
22-0 115 | 23-5 41-3 98:3 
22:3 17-0 23-0 32°6 94-9 
9-2 2-6 20-0 53-0 

4:7 Suacte 15-9 35:5 

(os a 19-2 42-2 

wdenas 20-3 50-0 

ree 24-2 68-0 

Sevidee 18-0 43-9 

beaeas 23-5 46-4 
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Particulars for the Commonwealth Bank include gold.and sterling. assets 
held in the Note Issue Department as a reserve against the note issue. 
Gold holdings shown above relate to the average weekly amount held in 
the June quarter, whereas London funds substantially represent the amount 
at the end of the quarter. 


The Approximate Distribution of the Advances of the Private Trading 
Banks of Australia was as follows:— 


Proportion of Advances within each Clas 
in Year— 
Classification of Borrower, 
1927, 1931, 1035. 1936, 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Manufacturing and Mining .......cccssessseseeee 11-9 96 8:8 9-2 
Commerce, Transport and Distribution ...... 226 20-4 18:3 19-0 
Finance, Insurance, etc. 4:6 4-6 56 59 
Agricultural and Pastoral 41:5 47-4 49:8 47-7 
Professions, Entertaiiments aud Personal Ser- 
VICE asic iid ac vdesyeee acon tee vbaarisessiveed senate 55 54 51 5-0 
Other, including Advances for Building and 
to Public BodieS ...ccscseceeseeeeeeeeeeenenes 13:9 12-6 12-4 13-2 
Total. s:ceweieveuedenteeseeg 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Where a dissection was provided by a number but not all of the banks. 
the distribution of advances as between agricultural and pastoral industries. 
was approximately equal, while the proportion to total advances of advances. 
made for building purposes was 4.1 per cenj., 3.6 per cent., 4.0 per cent.. 


-and 4.1 per cent. in the respective years. 


An analysis of rates of interest charged on advances by the private: 


trading banks was contained in a series of tables, from which the following 


summary is made (relating substantially to 30th June in each year 


shown) :— 


Rate of Interest Charged on Advances, 


Proportion of Total Advances, 


1927, 1981. 1935, 1036. 
per cent. | percent. | per cent. ‘| per cent,. 
4 per cent. and under ......scceseseee evens 0-85 0-86 5-08 5:38, 
Over'4 per cent. to 44 per cent. ... 0-02 eee 4-21 3-96. 
» 4b PP 5 joe Saba 0-12 0-19 72-09 52°36, 
» 5 ” bo» 0:32 0-13 14-59 32:51 
» 5$ Po 6 ” 3°44 4:82 3:97 5-64. 
» 6 9 64 ys 21:36 12-58 0-06 0-15, 
» 6F ” 7 ” 49-96 29-71 one aes 
» 7 % TE oy 20-03 41-17 
p> TE per Comb, icscssesecsecsenvenseveeeeeee 3°90 10-54 
Total ..sicccssessesessereererseseeeens 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Average Rate charged on Total ; 
ACVANCES | sesesesscsssensecsereceres 6-93 7-12 4-92 4.99 


Variations in the rates of interest charged on overdrafts are shown on 


page 478, 


’ 
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- Lhe distribution of interest-bearing. deposits. according to. the term of 
deposit and the average rate of interest payable by the private trading 
banks''on interest-bearing deposits were as shown below :— 


Proportion of Total Deposits. 
Term of Deposit. 


1927. 1981. 1935, | 1936. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
3 months and under 6 months............e0000 2-3 7-4 2-8 36 
6 » Ff LD. apenas . 5-0 92 | 9-8, 10-6 
12 - a 24 Ci, 17-1 23:0 | 23:8 25-2 
24 oy ANI OVET se eseeeeesa eve eees sel 68-3 55-5 574 54-4 
At call, overdue, et6.  s.sccissccsvesceccesseceresnes 13 4-9 6-2 6-2 
Total: ‘p.sevctecicastsvanatiedeete eveuiatarseenses 100-0 100:0 100-0 100-0 
Average Rate of Interest Paid on Interest- : 
bearing Deposits .......:sescceseeeeneee 4:79 4.84 2°52 2:42. 


Changes since 1920 in the rates of interest. paid on fixed deposits are 
shown on page, 477. 


The following table shows the amount of long term Government securi- 
hes maturing in Australia held by various institutions at 31st December, 
1936 :— 


Institution, etc. Nominal’ Value. 
£ 

Commonwealth Bank—General Banking Department .........::ccsseeeeseene 27,470,000 
Savings Bank pene 83,830,000, 

“Trading PME ontiterdagetng te eivsceian ass 20,260,000 
Savings Banks (other than Commonwealth Savings Bank) ‘ 42,820,000 
‘Trustee Companies (mainly Trust Funds) vese{ 38,320,000 
Insurance Companies ........ccscscscesecnsesvensenetaeeeseneeesnns vat 61,980,000 
‘Superannuation Funds ......isceesesesseecsneecsereesee sees teneseeeescees see} 15,020,000 
‘Government Trust Funds and Semi-Governmental Authorities .. tant 20,260,000 
Friendly Societies and Trade Unions..........ccccccececeseeeeeseneeneenans Sees 1,400,000 
‘Other Institutions and General Public ..... sd dRb lata ducueeiiennavedconaajeel eta 275,710,000 
Total! ce eaieiity hs cairo tata hicacisuasecabevats 587,070,000 

Bonds, Unclassified .........:cccccesceesereeccsteeeeenes 25,090,000 

Grand Total ci.cicecccssescerseseseeescutensvascerseevees £) 612,160,000 


Interest Rates. 


The effective interest rates in the various financial fields are of funda- 
mental importance, as interest charges represent’ an important factor of 
cost in certain major industries, and, considered: in conjunction with re- 
turns from industry, they exercise an influence on. the flow of. funds into 
the various channels of investment. 
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Yield on Government Securities. 


Most important as a determinant of interest rates in other spheres is 
the yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchanges. Par- 
ticulars of these are shown below for periods before and after the general 
conversion of Australian Government securities: payable in Australia, 
to which reference is made on page 441 of this Year Book. 


The yields prior to conversion, as indicated in the following table, repre- 
sent the average return to investors, including redemption, at current 
market price of all Commonwealth securities maturing in Australia. In- 
“terest on these stocks was subject to Federal taxes but not State taxes, the 
former including a special tax levied on income derived from property in 
1929-30 at the rate of 74 per cent. and increased on income derived in 
1930-31 and 1931-32 to 10 per cent. 


Prior to Conversion—Average Yield on Commonwealth Securities. 


Redemption Redemption 
Date. Yield Date, Yieid 
per cent, : - per cent, 
£osd £ s.d, 
1928— 1930— 
29th March... 510 1 3rd April ... 6 0 7 
28th June ... 610 4 3rd July ... 6 1 2 
28th September 5 9 07 2nd October 7 0 6 
20th December 5 5 6 
1929— 1931— 
27th March... 5 6 4 8th January a tes 7 1 «5 
27th June ... 5 5 2 | 12th March aa a 714 4 
3rd October 510 4 ; 4th June ... ea .{ 12 19 11 
19th December 5 13 11 


Under the general conversion of all internal loans in accordance with 
the Premiers’ Plan, interest payable on Government loans was reduced by 
224 per cent., and steps were taken, partly by legislation, to procure a corre- 
sponding decrease in interest rates generally. Following conversion, yields 
on Government securities declined with minor fluctuations to approximate 
parity with the nominal interest rate of 4 per cent. payable on the bulk of 
converted securities. This level was reached towards the end of 1932 and 
the lowest point, following further decline, in November, 19384. 


Subsequently yields increased gradually to £4 1s. 2d. per cent. in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, in respect of the average for all loaus having a currency of 
roore than five years, but they then declined to £3 14s. Od. in April, 1938, 
as compared, with £3 3s. 5d. in November, 1934, 


The monthly averages of weekly statements of yields, including redemp- 
tion, on the Melbourne Stock Exchange are shown in the following table 
at intervals since October, 1931, following conversion, to April, 1938," * 
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Subsequent to Conversion, average Yield on Commonwealth Securities 
maturing after 5 years to 1961. 


Redemption Yield Per cent. on Redemption Yield Per cent. on 
Stock Maturing. Stock Maturing. 
Month. Month. 
Over 5 [Over 10] gyer Over 6 | Over 10) Qyey 
to to 15 reaps | Overall, to to 15 years Overall. 
10 years.| 15 years,| 7? Ye8ts- 10 years.| 16 years,}7? ¥OTS- 
&Esad/£ adj/f£ s.d]/& s.d £sda/£ s.d/£ s.d/£ 8s. de 
1931— 1936— 
October...) 6 5 0/5 1211/5 4 315 9 3] March 3.16 10) 3 16 10) 3 18 10} 317 5 
Noveinber |518 0/5 5 7/419 3/5 3 7| June | 318 2/318 3/319 7,818 7 
December...) 416 8/ 41311) 410 8/412 3/| September | 317 0 318 9) 319 10/318 7 
19382— December...) 319 4 4 0 4 0 5/4 00 
March o( 5 2 O15 1 4/415 5) 417 4/11937— 
June {6 O 3/418 10) 4 14 5/416 1) January ...) 31910 4 0 9) 4 0 5) 4 0 5 
September | 4 1 8} 4 2 2/4 111] 4 111] February 4 124 1 5/4 O1fF/4 1 2 
December...| 8 18 11/319 1/319 3/319 1|! March | 4 010) £ 1 5) 4 0 74 1 0 
1933— April | 318 2 319 44819 91319 2 
March 31410) 317 4/317 81316 9)| May 815 7,318 2) 3 18 11/317 10 
June »| 812 8) 315 2/316 4/316 O} June 3138 0315 6316 11/3 15 4 
September | 312 2/ 3 13 10] 3 14 11] 3 138 10)! July 314 11315 5/317 2)/315 8 
December...) 3 9 8/311 1/318 6/312 1|| August 315 6 315 8/317 2)316 0 
1934— September | 316 4'316 3/317 6/316 8 
March 38 711)3 9 1/812 5/3810 4/| October ...) 315 1/316 2/317 1/316 1 
June af 3 £ 6/3 4 7/8 9 218 6 8] November | 31210 314 3/815 5/3814 1 
September |3 4 0/3 4 0/38 8 8| 83 6 O| December...) 313 41314 9/315 2/8 14 5 
October ..} 3 1 9/3 2 613 6 1/8 8 9//19388— 
November |3 1 2/3 2 613 6 413 8 5 January ...| 311 2'31211/3 14 3/312 9 
December..| 38 2 11/3 3 1/3 7 7/3 4 S|| Hebruary...) 310 4/312 1/38 14 6/3812 8 
19385— March 3.11 6 312 8}/3 14 4/3 12 10 
Mareh 8411/3 6 6 381111) 3 7 OF} April 3138 6313 83815 0/314 0 
Jnne | 3 8 8/8 9 6313 6310 7 
September | 316 6/3815 8)318 2) 816 7 
Decemwber,,,| 3 1411] 3 14 9/816 11/315 6 


Yields quoted in the table relate to all Commonwealth loans with an 
unexpired currency of more than five years at the various dates shown, 
including those converted and all issues since conversion. Where repay- 
ment is optional between certain dates, the latest date has been adopted in 
determining maturity for the purposes of grouping and calculation of 
yields. The nominal rates of interest payable range between 8 per cent. 
and 4 per cent., though the bulk of the loans carry interest at the latter 
rate. A large proportion of the loans is acceptable by the Commonwealth 
Treasury at par-value for payment of Federal Estate Duty; loans not 
acceptable include recent issues which have been incorporated in the table 
as from initial quotations on the Stock Exchange. 

Interest on converted stocks and stocks issued subsequently is free of 
State income tax but is subject to Federal income tax to the linit of rates 
existing at the date of conversion. It was free also of the special Federal 
property tax for the duration of that tax, which was levied first at the 
rate of 74 per cent. on income from property earned in 1929-80 and abol- 
ished in respect of income earned in 1935-86, after having been increased 
to 10 per cent. on incomes in 1930-81 and 1931-32, and then reduced to 6 
per cent. in 1932-88 and 1983-34, and to 5 per cent. in 1934-85. A short 
review of the rates of tax payable on income appears on page 402 et seq. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927 to provide cash 
to vetire the uieconverted portion of a maturing Commonwealth loan. 
These Bills were paid on maturity and a further issue of £1,000,000 in 1998 
was similarly repaid. In 1929 recourse was again made to Treasury 
:Bills-as:a means to provide finance for Governments, and since that date 
there has always been a considerable volume of Bills outstanding. They 
are discounted exclusively by the Commonwealth Bank and the trading 
banks, although on 16th March, 1936, a single issue of small amount was 
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made available for discount by the public. In 1931 the Commonwealth 
Bank guaranteed that the bills taken up by the trading banks would be 
redeemed on maturity, and undertook to re-discount them on demand 
during currency at the rate of interest at which they were issued. In respect 
of new issues or re-issues of Treasury Bills after 30th June, 1984, the 
guarantee of repayment was withdrawn, and re-discounting is undertaken 
by the Commonwealth Bank at a rate to be fixed at the time of the trans- 
action. Variations since June, 1927, in the rates of discount are:— 


Treasury Bills. Rate of Discount. 
: Per cent. 
1927—June ste eee tee es 4 
1928—Fcbruary ... eas sa eee wee 4} 
1929—October_... ae ete eee eee 5y 
1930—October_... aes eas des ads 6 
1931—July is, ceil” oR. ate. ae 4 
1932—November ...0 se tee wee 3} 
1933—January ... Seo, Sees sets, Meck 3t 
February .. 00. eee ate 2} 
June fegs “Gans, »  hast=- 0 aber. & ‘ea 23 
WEA oe Sen” te. cele oe 2} 
October... ie det. Sev bas 2 
*19385—January eee ete 1} 


* Kate unchanged, May, 1938. 


Fixed Deposit Rates. 


Lhe trading banks provide a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activitics. Part of the funds for this 
purpose are obtained as fixed deposits from customers. The rates of in- 
terest paid by trading banks to such customers in New South Wales have 
varied as follow in recent years:— 


Fixed Deposit Rates—Period of Deposit. 
3 months. : G months. { 12 months. { 24 months. 


Month of Change. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
July, 1920 ... wei 34 4 44 5 
August, 1927 ie 4 4 4} 5 
January, 1930 a 44 42 5 5} 
June, 1931 ... Fis 34 3% 4 4} 
November, 1931... 3 34 a 4 
March, 1932 24 3 a 4 
May-June, 1932 24 3 | 3h 34 
August, 1932 2k 22 ! 3 34 
November, 1932 24 22 | 3 3h 
February, 1933 2 24 i 2 3 
April, 1984... 2] 2 2 | ak 23 
August, 1934 ia i} 2h | 2h 23 
October, 1934 13 2 24 2h 
«March, 1936 2 24 23 3 


*Nates unchanged, May, 1932, 
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Rates of interest allowed by the Commonwealth Bank correspond. at 
recent dates with those of private banking institutions, though they dif- 
fered somewhat in earlier years. A divergence in rates existed in the 
period dating from 17th December, 1984, to 23rd March, 1986, during which 
the Commonwealth Bank rates for deposits at three and six months were 
1 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively. 


The comparatively high level of interest rates ruling during the 
period 1920-1929 was due to a steady demand for accommodation to 
finance investment. The increase in January, 1930, synchronised with the 
onset of the depression when banking deposits began to decrease while, 
pending the slower liquidation of stocks and adjustment to lower price 
levels, advances increased. The result was that though deposits on current 
account declined very heavily, fixed deposits were substantially maintained. 
The reductions from June, 1931, followed upon undertakings entered into 
at the Premiers’ (‘onference in that month, and were assisted by the 
existence of a high: proportion of fixed deposits and a small volume of 
investment activity. The rates were raised in March, 1936, following 
upon recovery in business and investment activity, with consequent growth 
of bank advances and relative diminution of fixed deposits. 


It showld be noted that the alterations in rates apply to deposits 
lodged or renewed after the date of change and not to deposits accepted at 
previous rates. . 


Overdraft and Discount Rates, 


According to information supplied by trading banks, the dates of change 
and the altered rates of interest on overdrafts and discounts charged by 
certain trading banks were as follow :— 


Rates of Discount on Bills at— 


Overdraft 
Date. Rates, Three Over three 
months, months, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
July, 1920 ead «| 6 to & 5 to 6 6 to 7 
January, 1924... oof = =6 v0 8 54 to 7 54 te 7 
January, 1925... wf 6 to 8 54 to 7 6 to7 
August, 1927 iat soa 64 to 8 6 to 7 64 to 7 


March, 1930 ° ... e| 7 to 8f 64'to 74 7 to Tt 


July, 1931 5 to? 5 to7 5 to7 
July, 1932 co ww) 8 to 6 5 to 6 5 to 6 
June, 1934 tee «| 44 to 54 44 to 5} 44 to 5} 
July, 1934 wise w.| 44 to 5 43 to 5 44 to 5 
Avril to August, 1926...) 43 to 54 4} to 5} 43 to 5} 
*QOctober 1936... «| 44 to 52 4% to 52 44 to 52 


* Rates unchanged, May, 1038. 


The foregoing rates, quoted as a range between the. minimum and 
maximum rates charged, are subject to influences similar to those affecting 
rates of intérest on fixed deposits over the same period, 
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Rates of interest charged on various types of advances by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the Rural Bank of New South Wales are 
indicated below, quotations in each instance representing maximum rates 
charged as at the various dates of change shown. Where no rates are shown 
against any month the next preceding quotation was operative. 


Commonwealth Rural Bank of New South Wales, 
Bank—Overdrafts. 
Date of Change. Dural Bank Department. Advances 
Bonbage: |(2Gradibe || aeotasae lll? 2.4.04 |hcaetomee 

Depevtaonk Department. ont ee Overdrafts, |Department, 

Per cent. | Per cent. ; Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. 
January, 1930 see wl *6 *5h 64 62 *6} 
July, 1030 vite 8% ae ay 6 ee ave 
July, 1931 es as ive 5h 6 as ead wa at 
October, 1931 nen ae TE ous T 55 tT 
July, 1932 5 44 sie a5 on 
December, 1932 ae “ik iy Preece eee) 5 5 
January, 1933 sa sa 4} 4} an ay oo 
July, 1933 nis TT oi oi 4 ‘ se 
April, 19384... ta cas 43 es aie vais ove 
July, 1934 evs aes eee wee 32 ne 42 ‘fy 
September, 1934 seh ae van tue _ ae 4} 
October, 1934 ane ae aes ace 4} Z oes 
November, 1934 dec ‘ia 44 See iver day wie 
January, 1985 =... re ie ave sis 4h bie 
April, 1935... $6 PP es ae 4} wea 4} 
January, 1937 ove re ie wet 43. 4} _ At 


* Rates prevailing prior to January, 1930, . 
+ Rates reduced in terms of Interest Reduction Act, 1981. } Rates unchanged, May, 1938. 


The increased Rural Bank rate of 4% per cent. in January, 1987, was 
charged to the general body of borrowers only in respect of overdrafts. 
‘For long term advances in both departments the higher rate was charged to 
new borrowers only, until extended substantially to existing borrowers in 
April, 1987, As from February, 1937, the nominal rate of interest arranged 
in respect of new long term loans was increased to 5 per eent., but the rate 
actually charged was 4% per cent. 


Savings Bank Deposit Rates. 


Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia on the minimum monthly balances at the credit 
of depositors were :— 


Rate of Interest on Balances. 
onth of . . 
eer eee Under | £500 t0 | £1,000 to | Goriaties med, 
£500. £1,000, £1,300. Profit, * 
j 
Per cent. | Per-cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
Prior to October, 1928 as 3h 34 3 34 
October, 1928 oar 4 34 3 4 
July, 1931 ad 3 24 2 3 
July, 1932 wel 2B 24 2 23 
November, 1932 wn 24 2 2 24 
June, 1934 ts 24 14 1} 24 
fJanuary, 1935 oes 20° i} ii 2 
! 


7 Whole amount of balance. ftRates unchanged, May, 1938. 
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Mortgage Interest Rates. 


The trend in New South Wales of interest rates charged on loans 
secured by mortgage is indicated in the following table from August, 
19338, the month in which information was first collected. The rates of 
interest are the actual (as distinct from the penal) rates recorded in first 
mortgages registered during the three months ended in the month shown 
in the names of mortgagees who were private individuals or private cor- 
porations. Where identifiable, renewals and collateral mortgages are 
omitted, as also are mortgages taken by banks and Governmental agencies. 


Weighted Average *Rate | Weighted Average *Rate 
of Interest on Wirst \ of Interest on First 
Mortgages Registered. | Mortgages Registered. 
* Period. ate * Period. te 
Rural Urban i Rural Urban 
Securities. | Sccuritics. | Securities. | Securities. 
Per cent. | Per cent, Per cent. | Per cent. 
1933— per annum.!per anaum. || 1936— per annum.|per annum, 
January ....eeae 4°8 4 
October ......0006 . 5-5 5-9 February ......... 4:9 53 
‘November .......5+ 5-4 5:8 March ...... 4:9 52 
December ...... ads 54 5-7 i 4:9 5-2 
5:0 5:2 
4:9 5:2 
1934— 4:8 52 
March  ...ssessseee 5-2 54 4:7 5:3 
JUNC caccesseneeees 5-1 54 4:8 5.3 
September ......... §-2 54 4-9 52 
December ......... 5-0 5-2 November ...... 5:0 5-2 
: December ...... 4-9 5-2 
1935— 1937— 
JANUALY —seeeveeee 48 5.2 January wee 4.9 533 
Trebruary oe... 4:8 5-2 February ......... 4-9 5:3 
March ...... ase 4:8 5:2 March .... 4:9 5-2 
April Pe sea 4:7 5:2 April 5-0 5-2 
May 4:7 5-2 May ....... 4:9 53 
June... 4:6 5-2 June 49 5:3 
July wae to 47 5:3 July ce. 4-9 53 
August ......006 4:7 52 August wc. 51 53 
September ...... 4:8 52 September ...... 5 Bet 
October ..........5- 49 51 October ......... 5:0 5:3 
November .......65 4:9 5:2 November ...... 5:0 5:3 
December 4:9 5:3 December ...... 5:0 53 


* Three monthly moving average ended month shown. 


Interest chargeable by the trading banks is usually stated as being at 
“prevalent rate,” corresponding with particulars regarding overdrafts 
appearing on page 478. Particulars of rates of interest charged by the 
Rural Bank are shown on page 479. Advances by the Government of New 
Wales, mainly to primary producers, are made usually at lower rates than 
are obtainable from other sources. No data are available to indicate the 
general level of interest rates on the large amount of mortgage indebted- 
ness existing at the introduction of the moratorium, which was, however, 
subject to the provisions of the Interest Reduction Act. 
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Interest Reduction Act, 19381. 


As one of the financial measures arranged by the Premiers of the States 
gnd the Commonwealth for rehabilitating the economic position of Aus 
tralia, the Interest Reduction: Act, 1981, was passed by the Parliament of 
New South Wales to effect a reduction of 224 per cent. in rates of interest 
on private debts created prior to the commencement of the Act. The Act 
applies to the Crown where the debtor is the Crown, but does not apply 
where the Crown is entitled to receive interest, in which case a maximum 
rate of 4 per cent. was established by the operation of the Finance Adjust- 
ment Act, 1932, described on page 427 of this Year Book. The Act pro- 
vides that it may not have the effect of reducing the rate of interest on 
mortgages or hire purchase ugreements below 5 per cent., the rate on 
mortgages to the Government Savings Bank on advances for homes 
from funds made available by the Conmouwealth Savings Bank below 52 
per cent., or the rate payable under any debenture below 4 per cent. Where 
the rate of interest has been already reduced under the Moratorium Act, 
the reduction is taken into account in applying the provisions of this Act, 
and provision was made whereby creditors might apply to a court within 
three months of the commencement of the Act for an order modifying or 
‘excluding the operation of the reduction. Every reduction of interest 
made by the Act continues in force during the countinuance of the obliga- 
tion affected. 


Ovrrska EXCHANGE. 


The relationship of Australian currency to that of the rest of the world 
is deterinined substantially by its value in relation to British currency and 
by the value of British currency relative to the currencies of the respective 
nations of the world. These relationships in turn are determined largely by © 
the balance of international payments and by purchasing ‘power parity, 
although, within limits, policy and other factors may have a modifying 
- effect. 


On 29th April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the 
embargo on the export of gold, thus restoring the gold standard of 
exchange concurrently with Great Britain, and the exchange rates quoted 
by the Australian Banks were revised. The discount on English currency 
was substantially reduced, and in August, 1926, it went to par. Early in 
April, 1927, it went to a small premium, and rose progressively and steadily 
until towards the end of 1929, when a steep and unprecedented rise com- 
menced, culminating in a premium of £30 per cent. in the telegraphic 
transfer buying rate at the end of January, 19381. The movement was due 
to the influence of a sudden shrinkage in the value of export commodities, a 
cessation of oversea borrowing and restrictions on the export of gold. 


Toward the end of 1980 a scheme was formulated for the pooling of the 
London funds of the Australian banks for the purpose of meeting national 
interest obligations, and it was arranged by the trading banks and the 
Loan Council that the Governments should have first call upon the funds. 
Formerly it had been the practice of the Australian Governments to use 
loan moneys to pay interest accruing abroad and to apply an equivalent 
amount of revenue to loan expenditure in Australia. 


Early in December, 1931, the Commonwealth Bank assumed the function 
of exchange control by undertaking to buy London exchanges at rates to 
‘be fixed by itself, without restriction so ‘far as the public are concerned, 
and subject to certain conditions as regards surpluses accumulated by 
banking institutions. The premium wag then reduced by £5 per cent, 
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The variations in the rates of exchange, Australia on London, since 
October, 1924, are shown below. The rates are the amount of discount or 
premium payable in Australian currency per £100 payable in British 
currency im London. Except where marked par or “p” to indicate pre- 
mium, the rates are discounts. ‘ 


Buying. Selling. 

Date. EERE EEEEEUEES nT cE 

TT. | OD. [so days. | 60 days. T.T. O0.D. | 30 days.| 60 days, 

s.d.| 8s. d.| 3 d.| sd. j| s. de] s. di] 8s. dv] 8. de 

- 1924-15 October ...) 70 0| 77 6] 85 0] 92 6 || 50 0| 55 0] 60 0] 65 O 
1925— 6 May 15 0} 30 0] 40 0) 50 O}| 10 0] 17 6] 27 6/ 387 6 
10 June 5 0|17 6/27 6/ 37 6] par. 7 6/15 |] 22 6 

4 December.., 56 0 | 20 0] 30 0|40 OJ] par. 7 6| 15 0] 22 6 

_ 1926— 9 June 5 0/17 6/27 6/37 6 2 6p) 6 0] 12 6) 20 O 
12 July 2 6/15 0] 25 0|35 0 5 Op) 2 6/10 0/17 6 

6 August par, | 12 6] 22 6/32 6 7 6p! par. 7 6115 0 
1October ...|) 5 0/17 6| 27 6/37 6]| 2 6p] 6 0] 12 6/20 0 
1927—20 April — 2 6p} 10 0| 20 0) 30 0] 10 Op) 2 6p 5 Of; 12 6 
27 June 5 Op} 7 6/17 6/27 6 |) 12 6p} 5 Op} 2 6] 10 0 

25 July 7 6p} 5 0] 15 O| 25 0 || 15 Op! 7 Gp] par. 7 6 

7 Nov. | 7 6p} 7 6/17 6] 27 6 || 15 Op! 7 6p] par. 7 6 
1928—19 March 10 Op} 5 0] 15 0 | 25 0 | 20 Op) 12 6p} 5 Op) 2 6 
4 October ...) 10 Op) 5 0/16 3 | 26 3 | 20 Op| 12 Gp| 5 Op| 2 6 
1929—22 July «| 15 Op} par. | 11 3] 21 3 || 25 Op| 17 6p) 10 Op| 2 6p 
3 September..| 20 Op) 5 Op) 6 3] 16 3 || 30 Op] 22 6p) 15 Op} 7 6p 

10 October ...| 25 Op} 10 Op} 2 6] 13 9 || 35 Op) 26 3p) 17 Gp] 8 9p 
18'December...| 32 6p} 17 6p} 5 Op] 6 3 || 42 6p] 33 9p 25 Op| 16 3p 
1930—28 January 40 Op! 25 Op} 12 6p) 1 3p] 62 6p] 43 Op) 35 Op; 26 3p 
17 February...| 50 Op) 35 Op) 22 6p} 11 3p!| 62 6p] 53 9p 45 Op} 36 3p 

10 March ..,.) 70 Op} 55 Op) 42 6p) 31 3p! 82 6p| 73 9p) 65 Op] 56 3p 


24 March ,,,|122 6p/l07 6p] 95 Op) 83 Op'130 Op|121 3pj112 6pil03 9p 
9 October .,,|170 Opjl57 6pjl48 9pj141 3p/180 Opj175 Opil6é5 Opll65 Op 


1931— 6 January ...|802 6p|290 Op|281 3p|273 9p|310 Opl305 0p300 Opl205 Op 
13 4, — «(860 Opl347 6p/338 9p/331 3p||367 6p|362 6p357 6pl352 6p 
174, {500 Op/487 6p/478 9pl471 3p|510 Opl505 Op|\500 Op|495 Op 
28 ,, — ....600 Op|587 6pl578 9p/571 3p||610 Op|605 Op|600 Op|595 Op 
3December....500 Op|487 6p|475 Opl463 9p|i510 Op|505 Op.500 Op|495° Op 


1932—12 March ...'500 Op|490 Op|480 -Op/471 3/510 Op|505 Op500 Op495 Op 


1 ” 500 Opj491 3p/482 6p/475 Op510 Opl505 Op500 Opj495 Op 
23 April 500 Op|492 6p/485 Opi478 9p|i510 Opi506 3p502 G6pi498 9p 
14 May 500 Op|493 9pj487 6p\482 6p|j510 Opjs507 6p505 Op\502 6p 

2 Jul 500 Opj495 Opj490 Opj486 3p510 Op507 6p505 Op502 6p 


1934—18 August .../500 Opl493 9pl487 6pl482 6p|510 Op|507 6p505 Op|602 6p 
1935—12 January ...|500 Op493 9pi487 6p]482 6pl[510 Op|508 op 508 3p|503 9p 


* Rate unchanged, May, 1938. 


The. foregoing rates are now usually quoted on the basis of the price in 


. Australia (Australian currency) of £100 London (British currency). Thus, 


as: from 8rd December, 1931, the banks were prepared to pay £125 Aus- 


- tralian currency for a telegraphic transfer of the right to £100 in London 


(British currency), and to sell such a right for £125 10s. Australian 
currency. ‘The margin between the buying and selling rates (10s. per £100) 


_ represents the bankers’ commission. The margins for other usances. include 
allowances for interest which were affected by the inauguration of the air 


‘mail service between Australia and London. Selling -rates were raised 


_on, that account on 12th January, 1985, and the banks quote special buying 


rates for settlement by air mail, 
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Tue ComMonweaLtu. Bank or AUSTRALIA, 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia: was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911, and. since amended from time to 
time. The bank commenced. operations on 15th July, 1912, by opening a 
savings bank department; Ordinary banking business) was: commenced 
on 20th January, 1913. The head office is in Sydney, and branches have 
been established in the principal cities and towns of Australia, in London, 
and in the territory of New Guinea. 

The Commonwealth Government is responsible for the payment of all 
moneys due by the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have 
the same priority. as debts.due to the Commonwealth. ‘The affairs of the 
bank are subject to inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the 
Commonwealth. The bank is authorised to conduct general banking 
business, to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue, and, with 
the approval of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, it may take. over the 
business. of banking corporations. Since 1920 the control of the Australian 
note issue has been one of the functions of a separate department of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Savings Bank Department was separated from 
the bank in June, 1928, but is still managed by the Commonwealth Bank 
Board. Further details regarding the Commonwealth Savings Bank thus 
established are stated on page 487. 

Central Reserve Bank. 

An amending. Act, passed in 1924, made provision for extending the 
scope of the bank’s operations with the object of facilitating its transition 
into a central reserve bank. In May, 1930, a further bill was introduced in 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth to set up a. Central Reserve Bank to 
take. over the central banking activities of the Commonwealth Bank. The 
Senate submitted this bill to a Select Committee for report, and it was not 
passed into law. 

Following on consultation between the Directors of the Commonwealth 
.Bank and the Comptroller of the Bank of England in the early part of 1927 
discussions were initiated between the Commonwealth Bank and trading 
banks on the. establishment of.a central reserve system. Little praetical 
result ensued until 1980, when the Commonwealth Bank reported that the 
‘trading banks were, to a much greater extent, treating the Commonwealth 
Bank as a central reserve. bank and had substantially increaséd their 
deposits: with; it, partly as a result of the acquisition of gold by the Com- 
monwealth Bank from the trading banks to meet the exchange crisis. In 
March,, 1931,. the Directors of the bank reported that it was in reality 
functioning as a central bank, and the function of exchange control was 
assumed in December, 1931, when the Commonwealth Bank undertook to 
‘buy. London exchange at a stated price. 

Control.. 

The Commonwealth Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors, com- 
posed of the Governor of the Bank, the Secretary. of the Commonwealth 
Treasury, and six other directors with experience in agriculture, 
commerce, finance, or industry. The last-mentioned are appointed by the 
Governor-General for terms ranging, in the case of the first: appointments, 
from two to seven years, so that one will retire in each year, but will. be 
eligible for reappointment. Subsequent appointments: will be for seven 
years, The Governor of the Bank is its chief exeeutive officer and is 
‘appointed. for a term of seven years, with eligibility for. reappointment. 
The 1924 amendment'to the Bank Act made provision for. the. appointment 
of a. Board. of Advice in London, but this: has not yet been set up. Ai 
director: or officer of any other bank.may not be appointed: asa dixector 
of the bank nor as a member of the London Board. 
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The Board of Directors may be authorised by proclamation to fix and 
publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 
The settlement of balances between the banks trading in Australia is 
conducted by means of cheques drawn on the Conmmenwealth Bank, ana 
for this purpose the other banks keep funds with the Commonwealth Bank. 


Capital and -Profits. 


The capital of the Bank is limited to £20,000,000, consisting of £4,000,000 
from accumulated profits, a sum not exceeding £6,000;000 which the Federal 
Treasurer is authorised to borrow, snd such sum as may be raised by the 
sale and issue of debentures up to £10,000,000. The Bank will pay the 
interest on any loan raised for its purposes. It has not yet exercised its 
authority to issue debentures. 

Of the net profits of the Bank—except those of the Note Issue and the 
Rural Credits Departments—half are payable to the Bank reserve fund and 
half to the National Debt Sinking Fund. Profits from the Note Issue 
‘Department are paid to the Commonwealth Treasury, though during the 
period 1925 to 1932, one quarter of the profits, totalling £2,000,000, was | 
paid to the credit of the capital account of the Rural Credits Department. 
The aggregate profits to 30th June, 1987, excluding the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, amounted to £18,826,468, which have been distributed as follow :— 
General Bank, capital account, £4,000,000; and reserve fund, £2,418,536, 
Rural Credits Department reserve fund, £287,182, and development fund, 
£287,182; Savings Banks reserve fund, £2,409,557; and National Debt 
sinking fund, £4,424,106. 


Rural Credits Department. 

The Rural Credits Department was established towards the end of 
1925 to assist the marketing of products of the rural industries. This 
department may make advances upon the security of primary produce. 
Primary produce was defined to mean wool, grain, butter,- cheese, fruits, 
hops, cotton, sugar, and any other produce as may be prescribed, and the 
list of commodities has been extended from time to'time. The advance 
may not be for a period of more than one year. The advances may be 
made upon the security of primary produce to the general banking section 
of the Commonwealth Bank, to other banks, to co-operative associations, and 
to such other bodies as may be specified by proclamation. In lieu of making 
advances the department may discount bills secured upon primary produce 
on behalf of any of these institutions. 

Capital for the Rural Credits Department amounting to £2,000,000 was 
provided from the profits of the note issue, as already indicated, and 
additional capital may be provided by loans from the Federal Government 
up. to a limit of £8,000,000. The Commonwealth Bank may raise further 
funds for the department by issuing debentures up to an amount not 
exceeding the greater of the following, viz., (a) advances on primary pro- 
‘duce outstanding at the date of the issue of the debentures; or (b) four 
times the sum of (i) outstanding loans to the department from the Federal 
Government, (ii) moneys received from the profits of the note issue, (iii) 
‘the credit’ balance of the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund. The 
‘dates for the redemption of the debentures are to coincide, as nearly as 
practicable, with the dates for the repayment of the advances made. In 
addition, the general banking department of the Commonwealth Bank may 
make advances to the Rural Credits Department of such amounts and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the Board of Directors determines. 

The assets of the Rural Credits Department are available, -firstly, for 
meeting liabilities other than’ loans from-the Federal Government and 
interest thereon; and secondly, for repaying such loans with interest. 
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One half of the net profits are payable to the reserve fund of the Depart- 
ment and one half to a fund, known as Development Fund, to be used, at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors, for the promotion of primary pro- 
duction. At 30th June, 1987, the credit balance of the Reserve Fund was 
£287,182 and of the Development Fund £381,488, 


The following statement shows the average liabilities and assets of the 
Commonwealth Bank (including the Rural Credits Department) in New 
South Wales in the June quarter of each of the years 1933 to 1987. 


June Quarter. 


Particulars. * 


19383, : 1934. 1935. 1936, 1937. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits at interest— ; 
Government ss 5253) |  vebisewes 2,769,231 | 5,000,000 | 3,538,461 
Other nije ...| 14,835,718 | 12,018,576 | 12,734,083 | 12,054,614 | 14,795,557 
Deposits not hearin, : 
interest— 
Government eae 109,523 591,705 95,360 20,080 ~ 15,220 
Other an ...{ 2,943,746 3,602,011 5,559,663 5,449,059 7,647,843 


Total deposits ...| 17,894,240 | 16,212,292 | 21,158,337 | 22,523,703 | 25,997,081 
Other liabilities ...| 6,594,887 | 7,100,395 | 6,794,598 | 5,694,988 | 8,263,336 


Total Liabilities in| + 
New South Wales...) 24,489,127 | 23,312,687 | 27,952,935 | 28,118,691 | 34,260,417 


Assets— 
Coin and Bullion... 348,307 271,612 234,071 288,092 238,821 
Australian Notes ...| 1,570,322 1,812,297 1,345,449 1,294,914 1,206,198 
Advances, etc. | 8,766,513 | 3,591,845 | 4,075,277 | 5,493,902 | 6,638,418 
Government  Seour- 
ities* wate ...| 17,163,596 | 17,701,671 | 15,376,707 | 16,640,345 | 17,457,398 


Landed Property... 430,265 439,74) 414,844 378,601 366,744 
Notes, Bills and Bal- 
anees from other ‘ 
Banks eee ssa 68,015 64,636 72,759 87,614 80,081 


Total Assets in New 
South Wales _.,.! 23,347,018 | 28,881,801 | 21,519,107 | 24,183,468 | 25,987,660 


* Including municipal securities and short term loans to Governments. 


The liabilities classified as “other” in the table consist for the most part 
of amounts deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by the trading banks. 


The balance-sheet totals of the bauk in New South Wales and elsewhere 
at 80th June, 1918, amounted to £5,055,382. At 30th June, 1937, they were 
£102,968,794 in the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments, 
£55,536,072 in the Note Issue Department and £145,721,281 in the Savings 
Bank. Considerable advance in the totals has resulted from the develop- 
ment of central banking functions and mergers with State savings banks. 


Savincs Banks. 


Savings bank business in New South Wales has been conducted solely by 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia as from 15th December, 
1981. On this date the extensive savings bank business of the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales was merged with the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank and an undertaking was given by the Government of New 
South Wales not to engage in the future in the couduct of savings bank 
business. Extensive use is made of the facilities offered for the aeccumula- 
tion of small sums on which interest is paid. , 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 1872 to 1937. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of deposits, and £1 of average 
deposit per head of population. ‘The diagram is airatio graph. The vertical ecnle is 
logarithmic, and each curve rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrense, 
Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph, 

The following statement shows the operations on savings bank accounts 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in. various 
years. The figures for 1910 and earlier years do not include School Savings 
‘Bank accounts. 


a Savings Bank Deposits. 
ea: 
ended Amounts Oredited. : : Deposits at 80th June. 
ithdrawals. nerease in 
Jane. Deposits. Interest. icin Deposits. Amant: Per Head. 
| 

£ £ £ £ £ £s. d 
1880* § § § 153,594) 2,075,856 217 0 
1890* g § § 450,380| 4,730,469) 4 .5 10 
1900*| 5,035,006 304,882 | 4,507,940 831,948] 10,901,382 8 2 8 
1910*| 15,343,561 619,263 | 13,658, 533 2,304,291] 22,453,924 1314 2 
1920 | 54,660,882 | 1,597,050 | 53,394,739 2,862,745] 49,951,362 | 24 3 0 
1925 | 67,573,577 2,387,636 | 66,973,835 2,975,316] 69,149,433 30 3 2 
1926 | 72,395,851 2,543,533 | 70,281,167 4,658,218) 73,807,651 31 9 10 
1927 | 76,345,393 2,701,016 | 74,502,327 4,544,082) 78,351,733 3212 4 
1928 | 80,123,076 2,846,415 | 79,458,803 3,275,934) 81,627,667 33 3 «11 
1929 | 81,941,194 3,051,191 | 80,847,878 4,099,847) 85,727,514 34.5 1 
1930 | 76,708,875 3,125,247 | 83,082,889 |(—) 3,262,084) 82,465,430 32 12 0 
1931 | 58,179,625 | 2,799,637 | 73,652,380 |(—) 12,654,661) 69,810,769 | 27 ‘6 6 
1932 | 53,097,349 2,033,398 | 53,285,025 1,837,100) '71,647,869 | 27 15 9 
1933 | 41,631,943 1,720,18% | 42,819,614 659,816 72,307,685 27 16 0O 
1934 | 46,456,174 1,694,079 | 44,845,248 3,406,385) 75,714,070 | 2817 7 
1935 | 48,940,461 1,512,914 | 48,461,611 2,192,332) 77,906,402 29 9 2 
1936 | 54,145,162 1,470,625 | 53,790,145 2,093,546 79,999,948; 30 0 3 
1937 | 57,144,148 1,490,459 | 67,151,507 1,952,451! 81,952,399 | 30 8 9 

* Year ended 31st December. t Includes amount of deposits in Schools Savings Banks in 1920 


and later years, (—) Decrense in Deposits, 
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Deposits exceeded withdrawals in each year since 1919-20, except in 
1923-24, when the excess of withdrawals was £478,239, and from 1980 to 
1983. In 1929-30 and 1980-31 decreases in depositors’ balances. after the. 
crediting of interest accompanied intensified depression conditions and 
preceded the closure of the State Savings Bank. 


The amount of interest credited annually to depositors increased until 
1930, under the influence of growing deposits, and, in 1928, the allowance 
of higher rates of interest. Successive reductions of interest rates since 
July, 1931, are reflected in the smaller amounts added to depositors’ 
balances. 


Accounts in active operation as at 30th June, 1982, and each succeeding 
year are shown below, together with the average amount of deposits per 
account. Comparable figures in respect of earlier years are not available. 


soun June, | Ngof ative | Avorage Deposit 

£os. da 
1932 1,013,017 70 14 6 
1938 1,038,338 69 12 9 
1934 1,082,016 69 19 6 
1935 1,118,537 69 13 0 
1936 1,163,713 - 68 14 11 
1937 1,218,245 67 5 5 


The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as 
many of the accounts are joint accounts and accounts of societies, trusts, 
etc., whose members have personal accounts also. It is apparent, however, 
that a large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings bank, iy ibe rR| 


ComMonwEaLtH Savincs Bang. 

The Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on 15th July, 1912, and its business has been transacted at all branches of 
the Commonwealth Bank as well as at numerous post offices and agencies. 
As from 15th December, 1931, the business of the bank has been transacted 
also in former branches and agencies of the Government Savings Bank, 
which, as from that date, became offices of the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 
Legislation was passed in 1927 and proclaimed on 9th June, 1928, for the. 
purpose of establishing this department of the Commonwealth Bank as a 
separate institution—the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. It 
is controlled by the Board of the Commonwealth Bank, but the Act makes 
provision for the transfer of control to a separate commission consisting 
of a chief commissioner and two other commissioners after a resolution 
has been passed in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. Its funds are 
available for long-term investments, e.g., loans on the security of land, 
advances for homes or for warehouses and stores for primary products, 
in debentures of the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank and on fixed deposits with the Commonwealth Bank. One member 
of the Savings Bank Commission, when appointed, is to be a director of, 
the Commonwealth Bank nominated by the Board of Directors, This 
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will facilitate co-operation between the two institutions and enable the 
Commission to obtain the advice of the Board of Directors regarding the 
investment of the Savings Bank funds. 


Deposits are received in sums of one shilling .or more, and interest is 
allowed on the minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum up t3 £500, and at 12 per cent. on an additional amcunt up to £1,300 
on personal accounts, and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on thd 
whole credit balance of bodies such as friendly societies not operating for 
profit. Changes in the rates of interest allowed are shown on page 479, 


The total liabilities and assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank at 
380th June, 1937, amounted to £145,721,281. The liabilities included reserve 
fund £2,409,556, and depositors’ balances £137,132,092. The assets consisted 
largely of Government securities £91,899,837, and securities of munici- 
palities and other publie authorities £31,050,063; coin, cash and money at 
short call amounted to £18,564,697, representing a proportion of 13.5 per 


cent. of depositors’ balances, bank premises to £919,032, and other assets 
to £3,287,659, 


Tut Rurat Bank or New Sourm Watss. 


Particulars of the foundation and changes in the constitution of the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales have been stated in earlier issues of the 
Year Book. . 


Prior to 1st July, 1933, the bank functioned under the name of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, although the Savings 
Bank Department ceased active business on its amalgamation with the 
Commonweaith Savings Bank of Australia as from 15th December, 1931. 
The amalganiation was an outcome of the suspension of payments by the 
Government Savings Bank on 23rd of April, 1931, and the agreements 
under which it was effected provided also for the transfer of deposits in the 
Rural Bank Department to the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


The business of the Rural Bank is now conducted in two departments, 
viz., the Rural Bank Department and Advances for Hoimes Department, 
and in a Government Agency Department the Bank administers various 
lending activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the Bank is 
exercised by three commissioners, of whom one is president, appointed 
during ability and good behaviour until attainment of the age of sixty-five 
years, 


Rural Bank Department. 


An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank Department 
is given in the chapter “Rural Settlement” of this Year Book. 


Prior to 1931 the Department obtained the bulk of its funds from cus- 
tomers’ deposits on both fixed and current account. A substantial sum was 
obtained also on loan from the Savings Bank Department, and a public 
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issue of approximately £1,000,000 was made in 1923. On 15th December, 
1931, Rural Bank stock was issued to the Commonwealth Bank as con- 
sideration for the assumption of deposit liabilities by that institution, and 
a further issue was made to the Commonwealth Savings Bank in place 
of loans due previously to the Savings Bank Department. As from this 
date the Rural Bank Department functioned only in so far as loan accounts 
were concerned until 28th November, 1933, when deposit business was 
resumed on the opening of a branch in Sydney. At 30th June, 19387, 
forty-two branches had been opened in Sydney and important country 
centres, while in other localities branches of the Commonwealth Bank, 
acting as agents in certain cases, provide banking facilities for the Depart- 
ment’s custoniers. 


The Balance Sheet of the Rural Bank Department as at 30th June, 1937, 
was :— 


Liabilities | Ascets. 
£ | £ 
Rural Bank Department Cash and Bank Balances... 492,616 
Stock and Debentures .., 14,333,084 || Investments— 
Reserve Fund eee ‘iss 726,937 Commonwealth Government 
Special Reserve _.. 783,243 Securities... se or 538,595 
Deposits, Other Liabilities and Fixed Deposits... ies 933,103 
Reserves for Contingencies 2,097,437 Other Securities... 55,849 
Government Agency Dept.— Reserve Fund Investments— 
Capital Accounts ... Ss 377,129 Commonwealth Govern- 
Guarantee and Other Funds 83,888 ment Securities 627,634 
Metropolitan Water Board 
Sccuritics act ‘ 64,077 
Inscribed Stock— 
Advances for Homes 
Department... one 391,082 
Loans and Advances to 
Customers . .. 14,499,322 
Sundry Debtors and other 
Assets nad wee 159,968 
Due by other Departments 7,798 
Premises abs oes os 631,674 
Total one wee 18,401,718 Total tee -»» 18,401,718 


The assets and liabilities shown above, other than capital items, are 
ineluded in the particulars of trading banks published on pages 464 and 
465. 


The net profit for the year was £32,659, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


In ternis of the agreement under which the savings business of the Bank 
was amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, one-half of the 
profits earned in New South Wales by the Commonwealth Savings Bank is 
payable to the Commissioners of the Rural Bank. Amounts received in 
this manner are credited direct to a special reserve account of the Rural 
Bank Department, which, at 30th June, 1937, totalled £783,243. In 1935- 
386 the share of the profits amounted to: £168,425, and in 1936-87. to 
£169,793. 
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Advances for Homes Department. 


An account of the operations of ‘the Advances for Homes Department 
appears in the chapter “Social Condition,” of this Year Book. 


Funds for the purposes of the Department were obtained mainly by 
loan from the Savings Bank Department, but liability in this respect is now 
owing to the Commonwealth Savings Bank. A public loan of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 was floated in 1924, and in the latter part of 1928 
arrangements were made to authorise the Commissioners to obtain advances 
from ‘the Housing Fund constituted by the Commonwealth Government, 
and the sum of nearly £1,000,000 was made available. In April, 1934, a 
loan of £1,511,780 was raised by public subscription to provide for the 
redemption of the £1,000,000 loan floated in 1924, and to enable the 
resumption of lending operations. Further loans have since been arranged 
with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The Balance Sheet of the Advances for Homes Department at 30th June, 
1937, was as follows:— 


Liabilities. Assets, 
& £ 
Advances for Homes Depart- ‘Cash at Bankers... tee 68,069 
ment Stock and ‘Deben- 
tures sit acs w= 11,938,971 Reserve Fund Investments— 
Commonwealth Govern- 
Reserve Fund wee aoe 754,099 ment Securities x 647,538 
Deposits, other Liabilities and Metropolitan Water Boar 
Reserves for Contingencies 955,209 Securities ie te 69,347 
Amounts due to Other Commonwealth Government 
Departments , 13,855 Securities .., tee _ 138,107 
Sundry Debtors ide ves 62 
Loans on Mortgage and Con- 
tracts of Sale wae w= 12,739,011 
Total aes £13,662,134 Total abe 13,662,134. 


The net profit in 1986-87 was £34,787, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


Government Agency Department. 


A Government Agency Department was established under the Rural Bank 
Act, 1932, but the scope of ‘its functions and powers was not defined till 
the passage of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1934. Under the latter Act. 
eight agencies were created within the department. Two, comprising the. 
Building Relief and Advances to Settlers Agencies, deal with moneys 
advanced through the Unemployment Relief Council. A secona group of 
six agencies, embracing agencies for Farmers’ Relief, Government Guaran- 
tee, Government Housing, Home Building Scheme, Irrigation and Rural 
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Industries, relate to various advances made from time to ‘time through 
different Government departments. In respect of all such agencies the 
Rural Bank acts in an administrative capacity as agent for the Govern- 
ment. The costs of administering the agencies are payable to the Bank 
from Consolidated Revenue Fund and revenue earnings are payable ‘to the 
Treasurer as and when available. Collections on account of principal sums 
due by borrowers may be retained for the purpose of making further 
advances. The various agencies were transferred to the Rural Bank as 
follow: Government Housing and Home Building, which had been previ- 
ously conducted .by the Bank, on 28th December, 1934; The Farmers’ 
Relief on ist March, 1985; the remaining group of ‘five agencies on 1st 
July, 1935. By an amending Act passed in December, 1936, a Closer Settle- 
ment Agency was created to assist borrowers ‘from the Rural Bank Depart- 
ment in the purchase of land which forms part of a subdivision effected 
for the purpose of promoting closer settlement. The operations within the 
Government Agency Department during the year ended 30th June, 1937, 
are summarised in the following table :— 


Particulars of Advances, 

deste ee | ee eae (oe 
tions, Tixpenses. 1936-37. cou int 30th. i June, 

Group 1— £ £ £ £ £ 
Building Relief vi | 12,418 12,362 79,171 145,438 | 377,832 
Advances to Settlers ».{| 26,200 15,940 37,898 84,834 920,080 

Group 2— 

Farmers’ Relief he | 25,509 38,233 790,266 520,119 968,311 
Government Guarantee —...| wees 120 355 |... rs 3,784 
Government Housing ..| 18,846 2,031 4,307 19,424 | 445,622 
Home Building Scheme ..,|_ 11,417 4,489 62,575 27,847 263,043 
Irrigation... vee] 213,314 26,808 192,199 94,182 | 1,740,631 
Rural Tadustries mr vo) 14,272 24,647 | 58,873 54,486 |) 1,051,909 
Total +e| 321,976 119,630 | 1,225,734 946,330 | 5,771,212 


Amounts advanced and repaid during the year represent capital sums 
only, but balances outstanding at 30th June include as well as capital 
amounts due for interest and other charges. 


It is not possible from the figures in the table to calculate the net profit 
or loss of the various agencies, as a charge is uot made for interest on 
capital resources used in making loans aud advances. 


Deposits IN ALL Banks In New Sours WAtss, 

In June, 1937, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings and the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£221,419,345, or £82 4s. 7d. per head of population, after deduct- 
ing from the combined totals amounts deposited with trading banks 
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by savings banks. The figures for the savings banks in the following 
table represent the deposits as at 80th. June in each year,. and those 
for ‘the trading banks are the averages of the June quarter :— 


Net Deposits bearing Interest. All Deposits.* 
Nel Deposits 
June. not bearing 
Savings Trading Interest.* Per head of 
Batike. Banks.* Tote; Total, Population. 
1 
£ £ £ £ £ £38. d. 


1925 | 69,149,433 | 48,628,465 | 117,777,898 | 54,446,766+| 172,224,664 | 75 2 3 
1926 | 73,807,651 | 52,148,006 | 125,955,657 | 58,135,332 | 184,090,989 | 78 10 11 
1927 | 78,351,733 | 55,888,031 | 134,239,764 | 55,064,313 | 189,304,077 | 78 16 2° 
1928 | 81,627,667 | 63,483,867 | 145,111,534 54,018,990 | 199,130,524 | 8019 7 
1929 | 85,727,514 | 67,211,856 | 152,939,370 | 55,099,124 | 208,038,504 | 88 2 5 
1930 | 82,465,430 | 73,509,636 | 155,975,066] 47,161,221 | 203,136,287 | 80 6 0 
1931 | 69,810,769 | 77,794,555 | 147,605,324 | 40,880,379 | 188,486,208 | 73 15 7 
1932 | 71,647,869 | 70,105,231 | 141,753,100) 41,066,823 | 182,819,923 | 70 18 1 
1933 | 72,307,685 | 73,100,353 | 145,408,038 | 39,849,683 | 185,257,721 | 71 4 5 
1934 | 75,714,070 | 75,127,564 | 150,841,634 | 46,426,156 | 197,268,090 | 75 4 9 
1935 | 77,906,402 | 74,864,208 | 152,770,710 | 49,941,189 | 202,711,899 | 76 12 11 
1936 | 79,999,948 | 73,175,165 |158,175,113 | 49,389,424 | 202,564,537 | 75 19 11 
1937 | 81,952,399 | 82,005,668 | 163,958,067 | 57,461,278 | 221,419,345 | 82 4 7 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Banks in Trading Banks. 


The amounts of interest-bearing deposits in the trading banks as shown 
- above differ from the figures in preceding tables, which include the savings 
deposits in the Commonwealth Bank up to 1928 inclusive and the deposits 
of the savings banks in the trading banks. 


INcoRPORATED CoMPANIES, 


The legislation affecting the formation and conduct of companies in 
New South Wales is contained in the Companies Act, 1936, which super- 
seded and amended the Principal Act of 1899, and various amendments, — 
as from ist January, 1987. : 


The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patenc. 


Not less than seven persons may associate to form an incorporated 
company except that in a proprietary company the minimum numlier is 
two. 


Companies may be of four kinds according to the liability of members 
to contribute to capital or to assets in the event of winding-up. They 
amay be limited liability companies with the liability of members limited 
(1) to the amount unpaid on shares or (2) by guarantee, or they may be 
(3) unlimited companies, in which case the liability of members is un- 
limited, or (4) no-liability companies in which calls made on shares are not 
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enforceablg against menibers. No-liability companies may be formed only 
in connection with mining operations and shares on which calls are unpaid 
for twenty-one days are forfeited automatically. Companies with: liability 
limited by shares and not being no-liability companies may be registered 
as proprietary companies under conditions which restrict the rights of 
members to transfer shares, limit membership and prohibit the sale of 
shares and raising of loans by public subscription. 


All companies are required to appoint auditors and to prepare in every 
year accounts and a balance-sheet showing prescribed information. Annual 
returns must be filed with the Registrar-General, including a copy of the 
balance-sheet and auditor’s report (except in a proprietary company) and, 
in the case of a company with capital divided into shares, ‘a list of share- 
holders and a summary of capital. ; 


Particulars relating to the registration of new companies in New South 
Wales and of increases of capital are shown below, the figures for the 
quinquennial periods vepreseuting the annnal average :— 


| Limited Companies. i No-Liability Mining Companies, 
; = - 
Period, ‘y+ New Companies, Increases of Vapital, | New Companies, TL - 
{2 Pind: eet ee Ome es 
No. | Ggniall | xo. | omiual | avo, | Nominal | yg, | Nomina 
£ £ £ £ 
*1901-05 w{| 113 3,104,766 13 483,990 | 25 | 301,766] 5 | 24,175 
*1906-10 | 931 5,184,658 23 1,010,710.| 45 | 480,112] 7 | 29,684 
*1911-15 | 883 | 10,263,455 58 3,468,139 | 20 | 208,017] 3] 31,395 
*1916-20 | 821 | 17,465,293 93 3,624,272 | 14) 284,971] 1 11,400 
*1921-25 «| 523 ; 16,940,799 94 5,585,987 | 16 | 272.350] 3] 16,690 
*1926-30 «| 709 | 33,316,333 | 96 9,164,442 | 21 | 677.630] 1 3,200 
¥*1931-35 {| 604 | 12,618,552 46 3,822,380 | 28 | 840,915) 1] 25,700 
1929 .., -«| 737 | 36,063,240 20 7,038,800 | 33 |1,599,650}) 38 9,000 
1931 .., ve] 447+] 10,678,450¢; 29 1,208,700 | 11 93,800] 1 | 50,000 
1932 ., -..| 502 | 12,325,906 20 . 701,658 | 24 | 871,800] ... va 
1933 ... vf 622 9,004,850 37 1,178,500 | 25 | 546,090] 1 | 25,000 
1934 ., we] 715 13,745,084 63 10,502,934 61 [2,303,475 | 4 | 41,000 
1935... vel 7384 17,338,471 80 5,520,109 19 | 389,500 1 | 12,500 
1936... veel 795 16,933,290 85 6,289,926 § 27,000 3 | 28,750 
1987 ... « | 1,023 | 19,582,415 136 9,106,000 | 2} 251,000 3 | 60,425 
* Average per annum, + Excluding two ephemeral] companies, capital £112,000,000. 


The total number of limited companies which appeared to be in active 
-existence in New South Wales at the end of various years sinze 19293 was as 
follows :— 


Companies, Companies, 
Jind of Year. End of Year. 

Loeal, Foreign. Local, Foreign, 

No. No. No. No. 
1925 aes ie 4,967 842 1933 foe ves 6,029 922 
1929 es oes 6,044 935 1934 ies Se 6,295 947 
1930 Suis ai 5,888 911 1935 en Sek 6,589 978 
1931 sae ots 5,587 900 1936 eos aie 7,234 974 
1932 es sa 5,750 902 1937 ae ast 7,867 1,035 

| 
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Between 1901 and 1915 there was a. steady increase in the promotion of 
limited companies, and a large amount of capital was invested in the 
expansion of existing enterprises, especially in the years immediately. 
preceding the outbreak of the war. In 1915 and 1916 there was a noticeable 
slackening, and regulations under the War Precautions Act prohibited 
the issue or subscription of fresh capital unless under permit, the object 
being to encourage the flow of capital into loans for war purposes, After 
1917 the number of registrations began to rise again, as industrial and 
commercial enterprises prospered in consequence of war expenditure and 
over 800 companies with nominal capital amounting to £16,700,000 were 
tegistered in 1920. 


The figures for the years 1926 to 1929 were on a high level, and the 
aggregate capital was unusually large in 1926 and 1928, being in excess 
of £42,000,000. Industrial and commercial depression was then reflected 
in a greatly decreased volume of registrations and subsequent recovery in 
the increased registrations after 1933. The registration of no-liability 
companies after 1981 was fostered: by the high premium payable on gold. 


The number of new company registrations in 1987 was considerably 
greater than in any previous year, but the nominal capital was less than 
half the amount in both 1926 and 1928. It is likely that the figures for 
1937 were affected to some extent by the provisions contained in the new 
Companies Act, permitting, for the first time in New South Wales, the 
incorporation of proprietary companies, aud that the proportion of estab- 
lished firms and traders seeking registration was, therefore, larger than 
usual. Of the new limited companies registered in 1937, 925 were proprie-. 
tary companies with a total capital of £15,678,415. 


The figures in some years contain a number of companies with very 
large capital. For example, in. 1926 there was one company with a nominal 
capital of £5,000,000 and five with £1,000,000 or more, and in 1928 two 
with £5,000,000 and six with £1,000,000 or over. Increases of capital in 
1934 included one amount of £7,000,000 and one of £1,500,000, and in 
1985 the increase in the case of one company amounted to £2,404,444, 


During the period 1911 to 1920 the number of foreign companies (4.e,, - 
those with original registration outside New South Wales) registered was, 
on an average, about 56 per aunum. The number registered in each of the 
past twelve years was as follows :— 


Year No. Year No, Year No. 
1926 a wf 83 1930 fa w| 54 1934 ans wel BB 
1927 vat wf 69 1931 ae wf 38 1935 bis veel 61 
1928 | Sa va} Sl 1932 esc a] 55 1936 ss val 77 
1929 nae wel 74 1933 eee wl 58 1937 eh «| 158” 


Srock Excuaner INDEX. 


The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. The prices represent the average values for the respective months, 
and are based on records of actual sales or, where no sales have taken 
place, on a valuation determined from previous sales, current quotations, 
ete. In addition to the indexes for component groups and the total index 
for 75 companies, an index has been compiled in respect of 34 companies 
in whose shares there is a considerable volume of business. The indexes 
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are. unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 
ments have beeu made to provide for the effects of capital reductions and 
capitalisations of reserves :— 


Average for 
year or month; 


1928 .., wes 
1929— 
April eee 
July a 
December... 
1930— 
July et 
December ... 
1931 — 
July er 
September... 
December... 
1932 
July es 
December ...: 
July ae 
December ... 
1934-- 
July ues 
December... 
1935— 
July a... 
December... 
1936— 
January ... 
February ... 
March 
April: See 
May ee 
June eae 
July ae 
August... 
September .. 
October 
November... 
December.,. 
1937— 


January ...|.; 


February ... 
March ... 
April 

May 

June 

July 


August 7 


September... 
Ootober: .,. 
November .. 
Decomber... 
1938— 

January 
February ... 
March 


23 
Manu- 
facturing 
and 
Distribu- 
ting 
Companies. 


158'6 


179°3 
178-8 
154-4 


312-5 
86-7 


77:3 
72.3 
92-6 


100-0 
114-0 


130°8 
139-3: 


147:0 
169-7 


178:3 
183°7 


187-4 
189-8 
185°8 
184'6 
186°8 
190°7 
194-9 
195-3 
198-2: 
202°3 
207°9 
204:6 


210-1 
213-8 
213°8 
2111 
210.8 
211.4 
215°0 
217°8 
213°4 
210°2 
209°3 
208:3 


211°9 
212-4 
209°] 


10 
Rotail 
Companies, 


176°6 


183:8 
172-9 
142-7 


1028 
716-0 


65-9 
60-2 
74:5 


78-0 
90-8 


102'9 
120°3 


1341 
155-7 


166:0 
171°6 


177°2 
1775 
1760 
1749 
1778 
187°0 
193+1 
196-2 
193-3 . 
199°7 
20U'L 
200°6 


202-4. 
203°4 
203'8 
199°7 
197.5 
193.0 
198°0 
197°2 
196'0 
1911 
187:3 
184 5 


187°3 
187-0 
186°8 


5 
8 
; Pastoral 5 Total, 
eee ‘an Insurance B . 
Companies. ce a4 Companies.| Companies. 

126°6 172°9 218°8 163°8 
329-4 1741 243°5 174°4 
129-9 158-8 231-6 169-4 
124-0 120°5 198-6 146-4 
109-6 87-9 172:6. 112:6 
96-1 65:8 145:3 88-0 
90-8 79:3 1190 79-5 
87:9 75:2 121°3- 744 
98-5 95-4 153-7 91:5 
112-1 94-9 152-0 95:3 
132°6 102-9 167-8 1075 
139°6 124:3 182°5 1213 
143°3 145°6 199°3 1324 
159-6 142-6 222-5 142-3 
173-4 139-1 249:3 159-0 
- 186-2 139-9 273-2 167-7 
182°3 140:2 270-4 169°2 
186:0 145'2 272'8 1729 
189°8 148°8 275°3 1752 
182°6 146'7 272°4 1720 
1782 1452 273°3 170°5 
178°1 145+1 273°7 713 
180°0 1415 279:6 1753 
1824 143-8 280-0 178-4 
1758 148-0 278-4 178-0 
175:8 - 151-1 278-2: 179-2 
1791 150°2 285°9 182°0 
178°2 158°6 288-2 1861 
175-1 157°8 284°6 184°5 
1796 166:2 285-0 188'7 
1821 168°8 284°6 190-4 
181°0 169°2 281:2 190°4' 
179°7 171°9 280°4 188'7 
180.1 173.2 279.8 187.8 
180.2 170.7 278.4 186.6 
181°4 169°0 277-4 188°4 
184-7 1716 2776 189-7 
1860. 1666 2754 187'3° 
185:1 160°8 267°9 184:1 
183°5 1558 264°7 182°3. 
181-9 - 153-9 2653 181-2 
182°4 152°8 263°3 182°8 
184°6: 149-7 259°6 182°4 
178°5 146°7 2532 180°1 


———= 


34 
Active 
Shares 

included In 
foregoing. 


160:7 


1726 
168-8 
1440 


111-2, 
89-8. 


83-5 
77-2 
98:6: 


102-1 
115-2 


129'0 - 
139°5.: 


147-4 
164-8 


1735 
176°4 


181°5 
184°5 
. 1806. 
1785 
180:0 
184°0 
' 186-8 
186-2 
187:0 
190°5 
194-2 
191°6 


197'5 
200°1 
200°5 
198°5 
198.1 
196.8 
198°7 
200°4 
195-9 
192-4 
190°6 
190-4 


192°6 
I9]-1 


188°0 


The highcsi point of the index prior to the depression was in April, 1929, 
and the lowest point during the depression was 


*67353—D 


in September, 1931. 
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Monthly averages, from July, 1929, to December, 1935, were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book, and the indexes for current months are 
published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 


Co-oPERaTIVE SOcmeTIES, 
The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation Act, 1923-36, as amended in respect of provisions relating 
to building societies by the Housing Improvement Act, 1936. 


The Act is a comprehensive measure, affording ample scope for co- 
operative development. It authorises co-operative societies to engage in all 
forms of economic activity except banking and insurance.” 

Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural socicties to assist pro- 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (c) community 
settlement societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon 
and to provide any common service or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any community service, e.g., water, gas, electricity, 
transport, recreation, ete.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
maneut—to assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural 
credit socicties to make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) urban credit societies to assist members to 
acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to conmmence business or trade; (h) invest- 
ment societies to enable members to combine to secure shares in a company 
or business or to invest in securities. Societies of the same kind may com- 
bine into co-operative associations, and such associations of all kinds may 
form unions. 

Societies are corporate bodies with limited liability except that'a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. Co-operative con- 
panies registered as limited companies wnder the Companies Act are 
permitted to transfer their registration to the Co-operation Act, without 
winding up or loss of identity, and societies registered under the Co-opera- 
tion Act similarly may transfer their registration to the Companies Act. 
The use of the words “building society” or “co-operative” by any company 
not specially authorised in that regard or by any person or firm ag part 
of a trade or business name is prohibited, aud such bodies may not in any 
manner hold out that their trade or business is co-operative. 

Adequate provision is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests 
of the societies, the issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are 
regulated, the power to raise loans and to receive deposits is limited, reserve 
funds must be established, and the accounts of the societies are subject tn 
inspection and audit. A member may not hold more than one-fifth of the 
shares. No dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a rural credit 
society with unlimited lability, and in other cases the maximum rate of 
dividend is 8 per cent. per annum. Powers of supervision are vested in 
the Registrar, who registers the societies and their rules, adjudicates upon 
matters in dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 

An Advisory Council has been appointed to submit recommendations to 
the Minister with respect to regulations and model rules of co-operative 
societics, the appointment of committees, and other action for promoting 
co-operation. The Council consists of the Registrar and of persons 
appointed by the Governor to represent different forms of co-operative enter- 
prise. 

Co-operative cfort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
Sea most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 

asis, 
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The following table shows particulars relating to various classes of co- 
operative societies, other than building societies, in the year 1935-36. 


Number Amount of Surplus 
7 Numberof 
Type of Society. at a m une, Members. ears Gapttal Bee ea: 
£ £ 
Rural aoe see ase ue aa 138 50,565 $80,346 869,14] 
Trading ites an tas 76 34,909 491,272 361,888 
Community Advonaisne te es 24 1,210 4,138 5,825 
Investment an aoe Fae A 3 652 14,984 1,478 
Total see van wes 241 87,336 | 1,490,740 | 1,238,332 


There were also at 30th June, 1936, six associations of co-operative societics. 
One was comprised by twenty-two co-operative trading societies, with 
a share capital of £94,161, and reserves and undistributed surplus amount- 
ing to £62,817. Two are acting as marketing agents for groups of rural 
societies engaged in the fruit-growing industry, and oue of the groups has 
formed a separate association, consisting of four members, to operate a 
wine distillery. An association of Starr-Bowkett societies consists of forty- 
nine members, while an association formed by a group of butter factories 
did not function and is now in course of liquidation. 

Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to agriculture and the dairying industry. 


Trading Socielics. 


The transactions of co- operative trading societies during 1929-80 and the 
last five years are given in the following - table :-— 


Particulars, 1929-30 1931-82, | 1932-33, 1933-34. | 1984-35, | 1935-36 

Number of Societies 64 70 76 72 74 76 

Returns 47 48 53 53 49 46 

Number of Members 59,019 41,845 40,A1lL 39,992 38,909 34,909 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Share Capital — ...] 1,016,778: 630,820 627,242 612,693 645,551 491,272 
Reserves and Net 

Profits ... 439,544 325,867 311,945 305,715 B18, 308 361,888 
Other Liabilities. 682,842 448,547 419,557 (aH GO? 363,006 305,834 


Total Liabilities £) 2,132,164 | 1,405,234 | 1,358,744 1,285, oF 5 | 1,£21,865 ) 1,158,994 


Assets— 
Freehold, Plant, 
etc. vee aa] 1,072,568 546,482 529,650 480,588 $76,126 | 435,883 
Stock ae | 507,616 337.034 305,616 283,208 294,617 | 297,617 
Other Assets ...| 551,980 521,718 523,478 520,279 451,122 475,404 


Total Assets £| 2,132,164 | 1,405,234 | 1,358,744 | 1,284,075 | 1,221,865 | 1,158,994 


Sales, etc. ... 3,553,038 | 2,055,464 | 1,799,499 | 1,738,603 | 1,881,002 | 1,953,585 


The liquidation of the largest trading society in the State caused the 
figures to decline sharply in 1930-31. Further decline up to 1933-34 and 
subsequent small increase of turnover were due in small measure to liquida- 
tions but chiefly to the fact that the mining industry, in centres of which a 
number of large societies operate, failed to participate to any great extent 
in general economic recovery. 
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The trading societies are mainly consumers’ distributive societies organised 
on the Rochdale plan of “ dividend upon purchase,” ‘conducting: retail stores. 
They buy their supplies largely from a wholesale co-operative society with 
which a considerable numberof them are affiliated. The societies have 
met with success in the Newcastle and other mining districts, and to a 
limited extent in other centres where large numbers of industrial workers 
reside. 


‘Rural Societies. 


There were 138 rural societies at 80th June, 1936. Their objects 
covered a variety of activities,'including the manufacture and distribution 
of butter, cheese and bacon, ‘the packing and marketing of fruit, and the 
purchase of poultry feed or general. requisites. 


A statement of the liabilities, assets :and-sales of these societies in years 
-since 1929-30 is shown. below. 


Particulars, | 1920-80. | 1931-32. | 1032-38, | 1088-24. | 1034-85. | ° 1085-86, 
Socleties— ; | | 
Number at 30th Junc 115 119 125 132 136 138 
Returnsrecelved .,. 92 102 108 112 110 108 
Members ae sas 38,498 44,904) 46,970] 47,420 49,063 50,565 
‘Liabilities— P 


£ £ £ £ _  § 
Share Capital | 834,816 | 906,022] 925,473 | 956,091 967,008 980,346 
Surplus and Reserves! 643,826 | 718,380] 730,134 | 781,612 j 829,420 869,141 
Other liabilities —...| 1,738,067 | 1,483,682]1,422,924 |1,586,788 | 1,511,718 | 1,992,981 


Total Liabilities...) 3,211,709 3,108,0913,078,531 3,324,491| 3,308,146 | 3,842,468 


Assets— 
Land, Buildings, 

Plant, ete. .».| 1,645,412 | 1,716,488 1,728,245 |1,759,247 | 1,826,186 | 1,865,465 
Stock vie «| 628,628 soa 383,070 | 421,631 421,081 647,564. 
Other Assets +..| 1,037,659 1,001,257) 967,216 1,148,613 1,060,879 1,329,439 
Total Assets ...| 3,211,709 | 3,108,091 3,078,531 3,324,491 3,308,146 | 3,842,468 


Sales, etc. tes »../14,769,572 | 12,686,524 11,679,129 | 12,353,961 [12,672,791 |12,980,739 


Investment Societies. 


There are three investment societies, formed by the employees of each 
of the following bodies, viz., Australian Gas Light Company, North Shore 
Gas Company, and the Taronga Park ‘Trust. Share capital amounted to 
£14,984, other funds to £1,478, and external liabilities to £217.. Shares in 
companies ard Government securities were valued -at: £15;840. 
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Permanent ‘Building ‘Socieétics. 
The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building societies in 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


‘Particulars, 1981-82. $1932-33, 1983-34. ‘1984-35. 1935-36. 
H . 

“Number of Societies eo 7 7 qa pee 7 

‘Liabilities— ‘£ £ ‘£ | £ & 
‘Share Capital ... ..| 501,678 | -495,418 | 485,889 | 479, 434 490,915 
Reserves and net profits 831,717 | 330,251 332, 469 | °345j413 | 351,215 
Deposits... «| 597,170 | 558}496 | 558,165.| 44,251 | 565,648 
Other Liabilities «| 24,549} 25,699} 19.731-| 20,206) 26,964 
Total Liabilities .../1,455,114 |1,469,864 {1,395,644 [1,389,204 |1,434,742 

‘Assets— :| 

Advances wei wee {1,175,608 [1,106,993 41,051 ,074 1,034,960 |1,096 923 
‘Other Assets... oo 279,506 | “302,871 B44 “580 "354" 1244 | 337,819 
‘Total Assets +] 455,114 |1,400,864 1,895,654 (1,380,204 | 434, 742 


The income.amounted to £85,124 in 1934-35 and to £87,421 im 1935-36, 
while expenditure -was £48,937 and £49,150, respectively. “Net income: de- 
creased from °£65,180 in :1929-30 -to £31:/428 :in 1983-34, iand >was £39,271 
in 1935-86. 


Starr-Bowkett and other Terminating. Building Socteties. 


. Starr-Bowkett building societies are terminating: societies,:in .which the 
rights of members :to.appropriation’are determined by ballot or. by: sale. 
The usual procedure is thatthe member pays a subscription of ‘6d. per share 
per week for 15 years, or in.some cases ‘until the:last appropriation is made, 
and is entitled to a loan. of £50 in respect of each. share held by him. Loans. 
are“repayable by instalments spread over 10 to 124 years without interest. 
The duration of societies varies, lut frequently over 20 years elapse before 
the last’ loan is made. ‘When an advance has been made to all members re- 
maining in the society the process of winding-up commences and share 
capital is repaid as repaymentsiin respect of loans accumulate. The life- 
time of 'a society of this type often extends to about 28 years. Particulars 
relating ‘to their operations during the last five years are shown below :— 


Partichlars 1931-82, 1932-33. | 1988-34. | 1934-35, 1935-36. 
‘Number of Societies  ...|. 145 145 142 135 135 
“Number of Returns oe 129 117 112 105 ‘89 
.Liabilities— £ ~£ £ £ £ 

To Members... ...| 2,187,852) 2;064.070] 1,926,718] 1,803,458] 1,699,011 
Surplus ... ...| 361,875] 357,010] 316,089) 296,296] 279,292 
Other Liabilities mee 50,421 44,143 42,623 45,651 “44,564 

‘Total ... —...| 2,600,148) 2,465,223] 2,285,430]. 2,145,305) 2,022,867 
Assets— 

Advances vee aaa 2,207,111) 2,095,111] 1,971,925] 1,872,531) 1,769,899 
Other Assets... ...| .898,037| 370,112] 313,505] 272,774| 252,968 
Total... ,,.| 2,600,148] 2,465,223) 2,285,430) 2,145,305. 2,022,867 


Subscriptions received from shareholders in 1934-85 amounted ‘to 
£111,706, and the withdrawals to £171,935; the advances on mortgage 
amounted ‘to -£259,750, and repayments to £326,364, and the sum ‘due 
on account of advances at the end of the year was £1,872,531. The income 
during the year amounted to £38,665, and the expenses to £27,381. 
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In 1935-36 subscriptions amounted to £106,296, withdrawals were £106,280, 
advances £275,088, repayments £294,605, income £38,450, and expenses 
£24,097. 


Besides the Starr-Bowkett building societies there is another class 
of terminating building societies which work principally on a bank over- 
draft, and loans are made available to members pratically as soon as they 
require them, the ballot being very. rarely resorted to. A member receiving 
a loan does not repay the actual amount borrowed, but is required to pay 
an increased rate of contribution for the remainder of the life of the 
society, consequently a balance-sheet in the usual sense of the term cannot 
be prepared. Although a maximum period of twelve years is fixed as the 
life of the society, it is usual to wind up before the expiration of the 
theoretical time., 


Measures were incorporated in the Housing Improvement Act, 1936-1987, 
to promote home building through the agency of societies of this character. 
A Co-operative Building Advisory Committee was set up to facilitate the 
formation and operations of societies and the Government was empowered 
to indemnify societies in respect of losses directly attributable to that 
portion of loans in excess of 80 per cent. and up to 90 per cent. of the value 
of securities. The indemnity may be given only in respect of loans not 
exceeding £900 where the borrower does not already own a dwelling house 
and intends to occupy the dwelling provided. The contingent liability 
assuuned by the Government under such indemnities may not at any time 
exceed £500,000 in the aggregate. 


Advances made to building societies are guaranteed by the Government. 
In order to facilitate the financing of societies’ operations the provisions 
of the Government Guarantees Act were extended in 1937 to embrace, as 
well as banks, friendly societies and other approved bodies. 


There were ten such societies in existence at 30th June, 19386; one was 
in process of liquidation and three were new societies registered during 
1935-86. The following statement shows particulars of the transactions of 
these societies :— 


Particulars. 1931-52. | 1932-33, 1983-34. | 1934-35, | 1935-36. 

Number of Societics wt iat “ee 6 7 6 7 10 
Number of Returns ae ee ie 6 6 5 4 8 
Receipts— 

Subscriptions from Menibers £| 21,481 | 19,874 | 16,814 | 20,363 | 24,004. 

Fines and other Charges sea 38 576 676 411 729 | 1,086 

Interest received from borrowers £) 1,441 1,429 560 | *13,501 |*10,28% 
Hixpenditure— 

Advances to members : .« | 12,610 | 21,020 | 20,740 | 21,300 | 89,146 

Withdrawals of share capital ... £/ 12,076 5,842 1,347 2,123 2,076 

Interest paid by society... £) 3,267 2,687 2,954 1,434 ) 2,041 

Management Iixpenses .., a £) 1,713 1,829 1,488 1,628 2,449 
Number of shares at end of year... ...| 8,469 8,248 7,421 8,370 | 12,335 


* Repayments and Premiums. 


T'rrenpLty Soctetirs. 


The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments, 
Khe societies are compelled to register, and are required to furnish periodi- 
cal returns to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sick- 
ness, mortality, benefits, and finances. In this chapter finances only are 
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discussed, aud the figures in the following tables relate to the societies 
which provide benefits such as medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral 
donations, and are exclusive of the particulars of miscellaneous societies 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act, such as dispensaries, medical 
institutes, and accident societies. Other matters relating to friendly 
societies are discussed in the chapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 


Early legislation did not make adequate provision for maintaining the 
solvency of the friendly societies, but in 1899 an Act was passed to bring 
their affairs under State supervision and to make provision for the actuarial 
certification of tables of contributions, for valuations at least once within 
five years, the investigation of accounts, and other measures for safeguard- 
ing the funds. Under an amending Act passed in 1985, a society is not 
entitled to registration unless tables of contribution in respect of sickness 
and death benefits and policies of endowment are supported by an actuarial 
certificate. 


As a general rule, the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept in a separate account and be used only for the specifie 
purpose. It is provided, however, that where the sickness and funeral funds 
of a society are administered by one central body for the whole society 
they may be treated as one fund, and on valuation being made the Registrar 
may authorise surplus moneys belonging to a fund to be used in any 
manner for the purposes of any other fund. 


Actuarial Valuations. 


In the quinquennial valuations between 1904 and 1919 all the societies 
were valued as at the same date, and particulars of the results were pub- 
lished in earlier issues of this Year Book. Under more recent arrange- 
ments the societies are valued in groups in successive years. 


Particulars of the last complete valuation—made at various dates 
between 1950 and 1934—are summarised below, together with valuations of 
tour affiliated societies as at 30th June, 1935. 


Assets, 


Surplus 
or De- 
Total. ficiency (—) 


Valued as at— Number, | Liabilities, Future con- 


tributions. 


Accumu- 
lated Fands. 


Affiliated Societies. 


£ £ £ £ £ 

30th June, 1930 4 408,677 | 183,702 | 230,797 | 414,499 5,822 
do ‘1931 3 314,308 | 123,573 | 159,260 | 282,833 |(-) 31,475 
do 1932 3 | 3,196,148 | 1,348,346 | 1,718,724 | 3,067,070 |(-)129,078 
do 1933 ...| 2 | 1,839,850] 799,484 | 1,061,586 | 1,861,020 |“ 21,170 
do 1984 ...| 3 | 2,058,068] 921,439 | 1,195,078 | 2,116,517 | 58,449 
Total ...{ 15 7.817061 | 8,876,404 4,365,445 | 7,741,939 |(-) 75,112 

do 1935 wf 4 377,135 ; 200,266! 206,912! 407,178 | 30,048 


Single Societics, 


30th June, 1930 .. 1] | 54,743 46,676 20,063 66,739 11,996 
do 19385...) Il 57,554 42,595 24,819 67,414 9,860 
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Accumulated Funds. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1911 -— 


enarne er i< Leis Other Funds. as 
30th June Funeral Funds. © Fnnd. Tota), Per Momber, 
oe £ ee , «il £ £ £ 
. 191 1* 1,378,722 78,264 | 49,852 1,506,838 9:14 
1916* 1,820,708 101,092 ! 48,471 1,970,271 11°02 
1921 2,134,339 . 194,358 =! 83,065 2,411,762 12°08 
- 1926 2,866,486 237,296 111,688 3,215,470 13°70 
1980 3,535,056 266,944 | 122,594 3,924,594 15°57 
1931 3,640, 368 : 261,663 |! 117,209 4,019,240 16:58 
1932 8,725,954. 278,985 | 130,129: 4,135,068 18°35 
1933 3,806,347 280,808 138,638 4,225,793, 19-97. 
1934 3,836,444 298,208 | 147,607 4,282,259 20°88 
1935 8,899,572 | 304,228 | 149;057 4,352,857 21-27 
1936 4,039,557 336,755 | 110,191 4,486,503 21°69 » 


*AtSlst Deceihe.. 


Total funds have iucreased steadily throughout the period, as have. 
average funds per member: Approximately 68 per cent. of accumulated 
funds were invested in mortgages at 30th June, 1934, 14 per cent. in public 
securities, 10 per cent. in buildings and other freehold property and § per 
cent. in interest-bearing bank deposits. There has been a material change 
in the disposition of investments since 1929, as in that year mortgages 
represented 80 per cent. of total investments and public securities. only 
1.5 per cent. 

Receipts and Hxzpenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
since 1906 are shown in the following statement :— 


Receipts, ! Expenditure, 
! 
Your 

4 Medical 
ended fixpenses 

. ri Funeral | Atten- 

th June, ri- 8 
30th June pare ia Interest.! Other | Total. Pan Dona- | dance itanase Other. | Total. 

tions, and ment 


Medicine. 


#1906 301,076 36,152 28,108 359,390 : 84.180 29,871 90,698 495528 21,989 262,508 
#1916 508,083 | 95,103] 28,645 es1,7a1 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926.) 89,630 | 35,718 | 538,337 
1926 766,772 | 172,089 | 61,850 1,000,661" 269,768 | 65,913 | 307,380 | 148,808] 35,376 | 827,245 
1980 815,551 | 226,889 | 76,664 |1,118,104 | 319,329 | 86,790 | 331,052 | 171,410 | 49,161 | 957,742 
1931 765,113 | 210,164 | 49,290 |1 024,567 | 307,979 | 75,747 | 298,290 | 171,820 | 76,076 | 929,921, 


1932 | 758,220 | 162,321 | 106,244 1,026,794 | 299,508.| 78,144 | 292,065 | 163,500 | 87,749 | 910,066 
1933 | 706,785 | 154,759 | 77,852 | 939,366|] 259,251 | 83,648 | 278,515 | 157,175 | 71,952 | 848,041 
1934. | 717,788 [167,992 | 56,296: | 942,024 | 251,796 | 87,961 .| 271,779 |148,742 | 126,282 | 885,560 
1985 | 712,140 |176,264 | 30,676 919,070 | 251,803 | 85,853 | 277,097 |147,485 | 95,364 | 848,472 


1036 731,637 |187,867 | 94,807. |1,014,311 |260,745 | 01,672 | 285,891 |153,636 | 88, 721] 880,665 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Disbursements. on account of benefits increased from £198,758 in 1906 to 
a maximum amount of £741,096 in 1928-29; they then declined annually 
to £611,536 in 1933-34 aud subsequently rose to £688,308 in 1935-36. The 
decrease resulted largely from adjustment: of benefits and the growth of 
unfinancial membership. The cost of medical attendance and medicine has 
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increased, as additional charges were made by medical practitioners and 
pharmacists, and the average cost per adult member rose from 18s. 2d, 
in 1906 to 19s. in 1911, and.to the highest point of 30s. 10d. in 1928-29; 
-it then fell to 26s, 9d. in 1980-31, and has since risen to 30s. 9d. in 1935-36. 

After allowing for interfund transfers and payments as between brancnes, 
expenses of management amounted to £151,092 in 1935-36, representing 
14s, 8d. per head of mean membership, as compared with 13s. 6d. in 1991- 
22, 10s. Od. in 1916, and 7s, 6d. in 1911. In proportion to contributions 
and to total income, respectively, management expenses represented 20.7 
percent. and 15.7 per cent. in 1935-36, 20.9 per cent. and 16.1 per cent, in 
1921-22, 17.6 per cent, and 14.2 per cent. in.1916, and 14.4 per cent. and 11.5 
per cent. in 1911. 

TNSURANCE. ; 

Insurance in New Sonth Wales, apart from Government pension funds, 
is mainly the province of private organisations. The question: of national 
insurance was investigated by a Royal Commission appointed by ‘the 
Government of the Commonwealth in September, 1928, the final report 
being issued in March, 1927. The Commission recommended the creation 
of a national insurance fund to provide sickness, invalidity, maternity, and 
superannuation benefits. In September, 1928, a National Insurance Bill 
was introduced into the Federal Parliament, but it was not taken beyond 
the early stages in view of an impending dissolution of Parliament. 
Further investigations were instituted by the Commonwealth Government 
in 1936, enquiry on this occasion being extended to embrace unemployment 
insurance. cea" 

Legislation. i 

In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
conduct of insurance business, the insurance: companies being subject ‘to 
the Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and 1917 were enacted in the State Parliament to. provide for the protection 
of life imsurance policies and annuities against creditors, and fer the 
issue of special policies in substitution for those lost or destroyed. The 
section of the:1902 Act relating to marine insurance was superseded by the 
Commonwealih Marine Insurance Act of 1909, which defines the limit of 
marine insurance and regulates the terms of the contracte, the liability of 
the insurers, etc. . 

A Communwealth Act; passed:in 1905 limits the amount of assurance 
payable on the death of children. The maximum amount ranges from 
£5 im respect of children: under 1-year to £45 in the case of children 
between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
or their personal representatives. The provisions of the Act do not apply, 
however, to any insurance effected by persons having an insurable interest 
in the lives insured or to insurances, ¢.g., industrial assurances, effected: by 
parents in which the amount. payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up to 
4 per cent. per: annum. 

A bill for the purpose of regulating the conduct of life assurance 
business in Australia was introduced in the Federal Parliament -in 
August, 1929, and again after a change of Government in March, 1930, but 
it has not been passed into law. In March, 1982, an Act was passed 
to provide for the lodgment by insurance companies of deposits with the 
Commonwealth Treasurer. 

Lure ASSURANCE. 


The volume of life assurance business trausacted in New South Wales 
has expanded rapidly, both absolutely and in proportion to the population. 
A temporary check to progress was experienced in the years 1929-30 to 
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1932-33, a diminution in the rate of increase giving way to recessintt. 
During this period the amount of new business written declined sharply, 
while surrenders of existing policies increased with the growth of unem- 
ployment and reduction of incomes generally. In 1982-33 the amount 9f 
assurance commenced to rise again and as a result of rapid growth in 
subsequent years the rate of increase in 1986-87 exceeded that of pre- 
depression years. 

The number of institutions transacting life assurance business increassd 
until 1928, then declined, chiefly by reason of amalgamations. ‘There are 
only two oversea institutions accepting new business in New South Wales, 
one English and one New Zealand, though another English and an American 
society still carry a small amount of business contracted in earlier years. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
ished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census 
Act of 1901. 

‘Life assurance business in New Soutl Wales is conducted generally on 
whe principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable. 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 


The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South 
Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, ex- 
elusive of annuities, during the years 1935-386 and 1936-87 is shown below. 

The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period; (8), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
period. 


1938-37. 


1935-36. | 
Amount Pr eteaty 
z Assured ssured, 
; ces P pices exclusive of} Bonus ths pole exclusive of{ Bonus Sanne 
: : P Bonuses | Addittons, Payable, || Force Bonuses | Additions Payable 
ore®. | and Re- yable, * | and Re- yannee 
assurances, assurances, 
No. ‘ £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 
rit pena 128,038 | 70,636,041 [15,970,916 | 2,043,905 || 136,788 | 75,005,119 17,004,578 | 2,152,509 
{ndowmen! 
Assurance | 167,287 | 40,013,066 | 5,890,600 | 1,564,380 || 187,512 | 45,697,131 | 6,336,822 | 1,789,769 
es 13,872 2,401,187 55,732 89,935 14,869 2,681,493 54,547 _ 99,383 
ment, 
Total ...} 809,197 [173,050,204 | 21,917,243 | 3,698,220 || 339,169 |123,383,7£3 |23,395,947 | 4,041,661 


In 1986-37 the majority of the policies, viz., 55.3 per cent., represented 
endowment assurances; whole-life policies were 40.3 per cent., and endow- 
ments 4.4 per cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the 
whole-life policies represented 61 per cent. of the total (exclusive of bonus 
additions), the average per policy being £548, endowment assurance policies, 
with an average of £248 per policy, covered 37 per cent. of the total amount 
assured; and endowment policies, with an average of £180 per policy 2 per 
cent, 

Industrial Assurance. 

A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales. The policies in this class are for small amounts, and the premiums 
in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industria] business in the 
State is transacted by the Australasian companies only, 
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A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— ‘ 


1985-36, 1986-87. 

Amount j Amount 
Classification, Policies | Assured, | B9°VS | Annual || Policies | Assured, Bonus | Annual 
‘ in exclusive tl Premiums in exclusive tions Premiums 
Force, | of Bonus ones Payable. |) Force, | of Bonus + | Payable, 

Additions Additions, 

Xo. | £ £ | £ No. £ £ £ 
Assurance... «| 67,745 | 1,692,950 57,146 91,969 66,562 | 1,661,897 59,245] 89,886 
Endowment ‘ Assur- | 

ance tue ...| 614,078 [28,116,754 !1,207,912 1,633,322 674,755 |80,948,023 1,843,125]1,856,034 
Pure Endowment . 40,784 | 1,473,008 1,254; 92,824 48,850 1,651,495 | 3,678] 97,440 
Total... os.| 722,602 31,282,712 1,266,312 1,868,115 785,467 /34,161,415 |1,406,043)]2,044,260. 


* Partly estimated, 


In the industrial branch endowment assurance policies constituted 86 per: 
cent. of the number of policies and 91 per cent. of the total amount assured. 
The average amount assured per policy, excluding bonuses, was £25 for- 
assurance, £46 for endowment assurance, and £35 for pure endowment. 

Annuities. a 

Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1936-37 being 697 policies for an aggregate amount of” 
£98,169 per annum in the ordinary brauch, and one policy representing: 
£22 per annum in the industrial department. 


New Business. 


The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last nine years, is compared in the following 
table :— 


Ordinary Branch. | : - Industrial Branch. 

Ro Number‘ of Amount Annual Number of Amount Annual 

Policies, Assured. TO rablee Policies. Assured, payable 
£ £ £ £ 

1928.-29 33,298 | 12,984,604 453,724 131,498 6,987,127 417, 364- 
1929-30 26,422 | 11,650,396 405,031 124,013 6,821,670 405,139 ° 

1930-31 19.515 | 9,058,478 | 320,555 |! 97,970 | 5,102,788 | 307,401 

1931-32 18,784 7,460,863 263,102 89,736 4,203,452 252,045 
1932-33 22,981 | 9,089,545 | 317;006 || 103,702 | 4,682,305 | 285,570: 
1933-34 27,670 | 10,398,379 352,936 119,322 4,923,894 314,942’ 
1934-35 35,002 | 11,838,720 410,348 139, 066 5,643,830 358,603 
1935-36 43,845 | 14,432,258 493,699 151,067 6,322,427 402,424 

1936-37 51,073 | 16,802,436 572,551 158,681 6,892, 344 436,237 


The amount assured annually under new policies increased steadily until 
a maximum was attained in 1928-29. The increase occurred in both 
branches, though the rate of expansion was somewhat greater in the 
industrial branch. Subsequently the volume of new business declined, 
until in 1931-32 it was the lowest since 1919-20 in the ordinary branch and 
1921-22 in the industrial branch. The recession amounted to 42 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. respectively, There was rapid recovery after 1931-32, and 
the amount of new business written in the ordinary department in 1928-29 
was exceeded by 11 per cent. in 1985-36 and 29 per cent. in 1936-37. The 
volume of new business in the industrial department was in 1986-37 
- slightly less.than in 1928-29. 
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LIF2 -AS3URAYCS ORDINARY: BJ3INE33,; 1903-t>.19370. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 policies, £1,000,000 of Assurances © 
£100,000. of Premiums, and £1 of Assuranccs per head of population, 
The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve . 


The diagram is a ratio graph. 


rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrease. In this it diders from the 
natural scale graph, in which the curves rise and fall. according to the actual increase or 
decrease, Actual values are shown by means of the numberé at the side ofthe graph. 


A. comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
-business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
at the end of each of the last nine years is shown below :— 


Year, 


1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34. 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 


Ordinary Branch. 


Industrial Branch. 


Policies, 


No. 
2835416 
283,516 | 
277,610 | 
269,653 ° 
268,665 
274,183 
288,000 
309,197 
339,169 


Arrount Amount 
Assuved, | premiums | Police, [peared | pannus 
editions | Payable. me Adatione, | Pavable 

£. £ 1 No. }. £ £ 

96,368,198 3,199,608 ; 604,275 | 26;186,916.| 1,604,964 
100,129,679 3,323,428. 620,027 | 27,801,127 | 1,696,877 
100,057,680 3,802,965.| 604,161 ‘| 27,025,257 | 1,646,149 
97,240,267 8,197,987 576,053 | 25,490,126 | 1,517,663 
97,851,881 3,210,089 587,296 | 25,682,806 | 1,526,890 
100,680;443 3,290,882.| 617,216 |. 26,739,753 .| 1,589,992 
105,596,582 8,453,556 |. 666,433 | 28,765,669 | 1,712,838 
‘113,050,294 3,698,220.| 722,602 | 31,282,712) 1,868,115 
123,383,743 |  4,041,661'| 785,467, | 34,161,415 | 2,044,260 


The bonus additions effective. in 1986-37 amounted to: £28,895,947 in the 


ordinary. branch, and those in the industrial branch: were. estimated ‘at 


- £1,406,043 


The: net ‘increase in the. amount assured during the. five years ended 30th 
June, 1929, totalléd approximately. £25,000,000:' in the ordinary branch: and 
£11,000,000 in the industrial branch, the average annual increase represent- 
ing a proportion of 6.2 per cent. and 11.5 per cent. respectively, The amount 
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assured per head of population increased: during the period: from £81 
15s. 10d. to £38 10s. 1d. in the ordinary branch and from £6 15s, 2d. to 
£10 9s. 3d. in the industrial branch. In 1929-30 the rate of growth declined 
appreciably, and this was followed by recession in 1930-31. and: 1931-32, 
when the amount assured decreased by 2:9 per cent. and'8.3-per cent: in 
the respective branches. A small accretion to the amount assured in 
1982-88 was then succeeded by rapid recovery of the former rate of expan- 
sion, the proportionate increases in.the ordinary and industrial’ branches 
being respectively 2.9 per cent. and 4.1 per cent., in 1933-34, 4.9 per cent. 
and 7.6 per cent. in 1984-35, 7.1 per cent. and 8.7 per cent. in 1935-36, and 
9.1 per cent; and 9.2 per cent. in 1936-37. The amount assured per head 
of population at the end of 1936-87 was £45 16s. 5d. under: ordinary policies: 
and £12 18s. 9d. under industrial policies. 

The development of life assurance in relation to the population is shown 
an the following statement, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. 


Pollcles per 1,000 of | Amount Assured per average Anion Pra anenelG 
Population, . Head of Population. per Policy. per Policy. 


Year. 


Ordinary. |Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. ) Ordinary. | Industrial.) Ordinary. |Industrial, 


No. No. £8. da) 8. d £° £ £ sd/£ ad. 

1928-29 113 |, 241 | 38-10 1/10 9 3 340 43 11 5 91213 1 
1929-30 112 245 | 39 11 8 ]10 19 10 353 45 |1114 6/2 14 8 
1930-31 109 236 | 39 3. 4/1011: 7 360 45 111711) 214 6 
1931-32 105 223 | 3714 3/917 9 361 44 |1117 2/212 8 
1932-33 103 |, 226 | 3712 5|917 6 364° 44 /1119 0) 212 0 
1933-34 104 |: 235 | 38 8 O10 4 0 367 43 12 0 1/211 6 
1934-35 109 |: 252 | 39:18 6 |1017 6 367 43 |1119 10) 211 6 
1935-36 116 |; 271 | 42 8 3/1114 9 366 43 |1119 3/211 9 
5:/12 138. 9 212 1 


1936-37 126 |: 291 | 45. 16 364 43 /11 18 4 


Industrial assurance business. is growing at a rate somewhat more rapid 
than the growth of population, and ordinary business is growing at a much 
faster rate. The growth proceeded. steadily until 1929-30, and, after. tem- 
porary interruption, was resumed in 1933-34. In the intervening years, 
1930-31 to 1932-33, slight set-back resulted from a sharp decline in the 
volume of new business and.a steep rise in the surrender of existing 
policies, Variations in the value of new business are shown on page 505, 
and fluctuations in the surrender and maturity of existing policies since 
1928-29 are indicated below. 


Payment of Policies, including bonus additions. 


Year. Surrenders. Claims—Deaths, Maturity etc; 

Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary. Industrial. 

£ £ & £- 

1928-29 eeu eee 342,871 36,965 1,771,062 497 ,346- 
1929-30 Jie baa 381,961" 54,815 | 1,886,874 522,910 
1930-31. toon «|, 623,013 119,959 1,781,727 588,522 
1931-32 tie ates 900,772 147,582 1,972,678 596,406 
1932-33 ' vee sine 839,579 75,655 2,045,840" 627,957: 
1933-34 wee wale 749,148: 75,368 2,052,799. 656,746 . 
1934-35 ose wel. 715,878 59,542 | 2,171,608 627,475: 
1935-36 oa! tee 575,504. 57,916 2,312,116" 647,843 
1936-37 ves Pas 557,914 70,175 2,581,420 805,179. 
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The gradual growth of payments under maturing policies is a natural 
outcome of the increasing age of societies and business in force. The 
extensive cancellation of policies by surrender after 1929-30 was, however, 
a direct result of the depression, and the steady diminution since 1931-32 
an accompaniment of economic recovery. As payments made under sur- 
renders are based upon premiums actually paid on policies, the decrease, 
by reason of surrenders, of amounts assured as shown on page 506 would be 
cousiderably greater than is indicated above. 


Assurance Societies—Total Business. 


The life assurances undertaken in New South Wales by foreign com- 
panies represent an insignificant proportion of their total business and of 
the business done in New South Wales by all conipanies, 

A summary of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the 
Australasian societies operating in New South Wales, and of the ‘Austra- 
lian business of oversea companies in respect of later years, at intervals 
since 1895, is shown below :— 


Interest and 

Acepting ee 
Year | usness | “"Woree."” | Recetpts.| PEROAH | cluding bald] || Average 
eee anit Reserva, Recelved. eae 
Funds, 
No. No. £000 | £ 000 £000 | £ 000 |per cent. 
1895-96 13 268,242 | 3,392 | 2,354 | 20,299*] 1,037 | 5-21 
1900-01 14 331,868 | 4,093 | 2,648 | 26,491*| 1,162 | 41 
1905-06 19 756,585 | 5,437 | 3,834 | 34,916 | 1,528 | 4-48 
1910-11 14 | 1,056,173 | 7,131 | 4,619 | 45,668 | 1,963 | 4-46 
1915-16 16 1,424,196 9,442 6,085 61,572 2,836 4:74 
1920-21 16 1,944,845 14,009 7,944 83,029 4,116 5:16 
1925-26 33 | 2,678,790 | 22,031 | 12,768 | 124,361 | 6,595 | 6.52 
1930-31 23 | 3,190,768 | 29,577 | 19,711 | 178,807 | 9,802 | 5-67 
‘1931-32 22 | 3,110,635 | 28,953 | 22,752 | 185,432 | 9,637 | 5-30 
1932-33 21 3,148,829 28,234 21,563 192,407 8,788 4:65 
1933-34 19 | 3,258,650 | 29,253 | 21,209 | 200,921 | 8,936 | 4:54 
1934-85 | 18 | 3,445,068 | 31,084 | 20,292 | 211,867 | 9,102 | 4-41 
1935-36 18 | 3,676,412 | 32,390 | 20,961 | 293,218 | 9,476 | 4:36 
1936-37 19 | 3,971,590 | 35,422 | 22,478 | 236,455 | 10,124 | 4-41 


*Exclusive of capital and roserve funds, etc. 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase 
since 1911, and there was gradual increase in earning power of funds from 
1910-11, when 4.46 per cent. was realised, until a rate equal to 5.64 per cent. 
was reached in 1926-27. The rate was somewhat lower in 1927-28 and 
1928-29, but it rose to 5.67 per cent. in 1980-31, and then declined to 4.36 
per cent. in 1935-36, which was the lowest point since 1907. 
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The following table shows details of the total receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Australasian institutions during 1936-37 for both classes of 
business, including small amounts of business done in New South Wales 
by non-Australasian companies. 


Particulars, sey Tague en Total. 
Receipts — : 
Premiums— £ £ £ 
New ... See sos 3,019,821 
6,338,679 | 24,489,590 
Renewal igs .| 15,081,090 
Consideration for Annuities... ah 464,414 sis 464,414 
Interest on Investments* woe 8,202,506 1,677,337 9,879,843 
Rents .. 0a. 218,107 26,332 244,439 
Other Reccipts 352,981 41,306 394,287 
Total Receipts .-| 27,838,919 | 8,083,654 | 35,422,573 
Expenditure— 

Claims and Policies matured ous ...| 10,302,531 | 2,506,292 | 12,808,828 
Surrenders... rs ect sa v-| 2,841,019 256,476 2,597,495 
Annuities ast “aa oe we 272,042 36 272,078 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends viv ..| 415,879 77,5383 493,412 
Expenses, incl. conmission, and brokerage] 3,139,976 2,098,8)9 5,233,795 
Taxes ... jai 566,709 89,869 656,578 
Depreciation, Reserves, Transfers, etc. 347,924 68,003 415,927 
Total Expenditure ... _...| 37,386,080 | 5,092,028 | 22,478,108 


* Includes rent in some cases, 


A more detailed comparison of receipts and expenditure for each of the 
past ten years is shown in Section Private Finance of the Statistical 
Register for 1936-37. 


The receipts of the societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest and rents arising from investments. The former, including 
consideration for annuities, represented 67.9 per cent. of the receipts in 
1936-37, and the latter 80.8 per cent., in the ordinary branch; correspoud- 
ing figures for the industrial branch were 78.4 per cent. and 21.1 per cent. 
respectively. Payments on account of death claims, policies matured and 
surrendered, and cash bonuses and dividends amounted in 1936-37 to 
£18,331,471, or 76.7 per cent. of the total expenditure in the ordinary 
branch, and in the industrial branch to £2,840,837, or 55.8 per cent. 
Iexpenses of management and taxation constituted 21.3 per eent. of the 
exper‘liture in the ordinary brauch and 42.9 per cent. in the industrial. 


The excess of receipts over expenditure, carried to assurance aud other 
funds, amounted to £9,952,889 and £2,991,626 in the respective depart- 
ments, representing proportions to total receipts of 36 per cent. aud 37 per 
cent. 
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Expenses of Management. 

The ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian societies the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
receipts. 


Management Expenses, 
etc, 


Management ‘ Per cent. of— 
Year. Expenses, La ae iGross Receipts. 
Taxes, ete, Premium Gross 
Income, Receipts. 
£ £ £ 


1895-96 438,524 2,380,167 3,392,423 1842 | 12:98 
1900-01 565,380 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 13°82 
1905-06 858,741 3,500, 448 5,487,589 24°53 15°79 
1910-11 | 1,016,153 5,074, 204 7,131,250 20°03 14:25 
1915-16 | 1,252,438 6,591,572 9,442,131 19°00 13°26 
1920-21 | 2,229,218 9,870,814 | 14,009,157 22°51 15°86 
1925-26 | 3,727,350 14,641,970 | 22,031,257 25-46 16°92 
1930-~31*} 4,897,622 19,557,848 | 29,577,303 | 25-04 16:56 
1932-33*| 5,672,846 19,084,290 | 28,233,517 29°72 20:09 
1933-34*|. 5,596,867 | 19,682,055 | 29,253,303 28°44 19°13 
1934-35*| 4,959,833 | 20,574,699 | 31,083,915 24°11 15°96 
1935-36"| 5,351,166 22,274,739 | 32,390,461 24.02 16°52 
1936-37 #| 5,890,373 24,439,590 | 35,422,573 24°10 16°63 


'* Includes a smali amount of New South Wales business of foreign companies, 


The expenses of management in 1936-37 include £2,693,344 commission 
aud brokerage, £576,579 payments to agents, etc., £656,578 income and 
other taxes and:£1;963,872 in general office management expenses. Increased 
payments on account of taxation were responsible for high ratios in the 
years 1981-32 to 1983-34, The amount. of taxes paid increased from £351,829 
in 1928-29 to £889,513 in 1980-31, to £1,780,824 in 1932-33, and thence 
declined to £651,257 in 1935-36. 

Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each 
of the past nine years :— 


Ordinary Branch. | Industrial Branch, 
Year, Proportion of Management Expenses (inchuding Taxes) to— 
Premium Total Premiuni Total 

Income. Receipts, Income, Receipts, 

per.cent, per cent. per cent. per cent, 
1928-29 18°45 12-06 37°36 30°11 
1929-30 ‘20°83 18°27 37°42 29°87 
1930-81 21°08 13:15 36°16 28°45 
1931-32 25°15 15°75 . 37°38 28°97 
1932-33 26°57 Ww 38°69 30-43 
1933-34 24:93 15-98 38-48 30°14 
1984-35 19°99 12:59 35°55 27°45 
1935-36 20°19 13°30 34-82 27.30 
1936-37 20°48 13°56 34°45 - 27-01 


The expenses. of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the. systexa. 
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Liabilities and Assets. 
The following table gives a summary of the total liabilities and assets 
of the Australasian societies at the various balance dates in 1936-37 :— 


Liabilities. | Assets. 

Assurance Funds— £ | Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits ...211,058,746 On Mortgage vee 51,086,827 
Not participating in Profits 2,424,679 »» Municipal and Other 
Claims {nvestment Fund ... 14,663 Local Rates... -+. 42,374,656 
Other Assurance Funds... 15,935,038 », Reversionary, Life, and 

: Other Interests See 489,204 
Total =. 229,433,126 ” Patel ie a ee saan 
; ersonal Security - ; 
Oust ate nf | Government Securities.. 39,4385 
Juarantee Funds tee v.85, 285 ” Other Debentures and 
Investment Fluctuation Bonds 1,692,092 
Fund* ... nee s+ 3,377,198 Miscellaneous Loans | S 1,263,097 
Paid-up Capital... ... 1,633,220 i pee ets 
Reserve Funds* ....  .. 1,426,032 Total on + 125,997,805 
Total Fund es 236.454.3861 || Government Securities wee 75,507,172 
2 aoe aa Other Securities.and Shares ... 16,247,890 
Other Liabilities— Real Estate a ian ... 13,373,110 
Claims admitted but not Cash, Fixed and Current 
paid | es a . 2,163,986 Bank Accounts ... wee -3,027,564 
Outstanding Accounts... 726,741 || Kstablishment and Goodwill 1,079,682 
Miscellaneous “oe . 1,541,320 || Other Assets... ry, vw. 5,653,385 
Total Liabilities... £240,886,908 ‘Total Assets ... “£240;886,908 


* Contingency Funds in part undev three heads, 


Under legislation passed in 1932 companies are obliged to deposit certain 
sums with the Commonwealth Treasury, as a guarantee of good faith, and 
these amounts are included in their balance-sheets under the head of 
Government securities or deposits. 

The rapid growth of funds of life assurance companies is shown on page 
508, and tle following table indicates the main classes of assets in which 
accumulated funds have been invested over the past twenty years:— 


Loans on— 
Other 
Government | Securities | Real 
Year. Municipal Securities and Estate, 
Mortgage, and Other| Policies. Other, Shares. 
Local Rates. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1915-16 wn] - 25,648 10,467 8,035 1,387 11,046 3,041 
1920-21 oe 19,371 10,663 8,427 1,667 42,462 3,474 
1925-26 w{ 26,995 18;673 | :13,918 3,802 53,585 4,944 
1930-31 «| 41,716 _| 37,018 24,359 3,003 48,443 10,028 8,236 
1931-32 «| 41,169 37,769 26,807 3,098 50,628 10,585 8,588 
1932-33 .| 40,437 37,806 273977 3,016 56,423 11,410 9,248 
1933-34 «| 40,454 38,250 28,524 2,905 ‘61,810 | 12,549 9,636 
1934-35 | 42,655 39,415 28,791 3,078 66,829 13,405 10,647 
1935-36 «| 45,500 40,688 283837 3,220 712,848 14,256 | 11,881 
1936-37 | 51,087 42,375 29,038 3,498 75,507 16,248 13,373 


In early years loans on ‘mortgage constituted. the chief avenue for the 
investment of funds. Large subscriptions to war loans were, however, 
accompanied by. a substantial decline in mortgages. In the ten years 
1920-21 +o 1930-31 the greatest relative growth occurred in loans to 
municipal and other local bodies, on policies: and on mortgage. Dur- 
ing the period 1930-31 to 1988-84 Government securities were the 
main object of investment, although relatively substantial additions were 
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made to policy loans. Subsequently there was a continuance of large 
investment in Government loans but loans ow mortgage and to local bodies 
increased appreciably while policy loans were of small dimensions. Con- 
siderable sums are held on fixed deposits with banks, the amount in 1936-87 
being £1,811,886, while current bank balances totalled £1,061,457. 

The ratio of loaus on the security of mortgages, local rates, policies, ete., 
to total assets, was between 60 and 70 per cent. up to 1915-16; it declined 
to 43 per cent. by 1921-22, rose to 58 per cent. in 1929-30, and thence 
declined again to 52 per cent. in 1935-36 and 1936-37. These changes were 
due mainly to fluctuating investments in Government loans, which repre- 
sented 17 per cent. of total assets in 1915-16, compared with 47 per cent. 
in 1921-22, 28 per cent. in 1929-30, and 81 per cent. in 1936-87, 


Fine, Marine, and Generat INsurANCE. 

The nature of the local insurances effected during the year 1936-87 is 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to New South Wales 
risks only. Premiums represent the aggregate of gross premiums as 
disclosed by individual companies less amounts paid to re-insurers in 
Australia and New Zealand. Losses on claims are shown similarly ag 
the aggregate of individual conypanies less recoveries under re-insurances 
in Australia and New Zealand. No deductions from premiums or losses 
are made in connection with treaty arrangements under which ve-insurances 
are effected with overseas companies. Because of this the table cannot 
be taken as an indication of the net underwriting results accruing to the 
companies actually operating in New South Wales. Income in the form 
of interest, rents, ete., accrues largely from the investment of reserve funds 
accumulated in past years, but as the companies frequently control invest- 
ments from head office without regard to the State or country in which 
accumulated profits were earned, the amount shown below cannot be taken 
as a true measure of income from the investment of surplus funds derived 
from the conduct of business in New South Wales. 


Expenditure in New South Wales. 


‘ Expenses of Proportion of Premium 
Premiums Management. Income. 
Nature of Insurance. mu pane 
New ‘ 
South | Losses, | Com- Total, Com- | Other 
Wales mission mission Manage 
: and Other, Losses.| and. mont 
Agents’ Agents’| Expen- 
Charges Charges] ses. 
! per per per 
£ £ £ £ £ cent. | cent. anki 
Fire .. Wik “Bg = ++ 2,054,063) 748,136] 341,574] 557,8909/1,647,600]/ 36:41] 16°62) 27-15 
Marine Soa is +-| 430,930) 158,031) 33,831] 92,403] 284,265] 36°67 785) 21d 
Personal Accident, ae +.| 286,312) 82,305) 40,560} 31,278] 154,043|| 44:18) 22-771 16,73 
Employers’ Liability |= and 
Workers’ Compensation .. 1,557,516 1,210,827| 73,782] 233,630|1,518,230|| 77°74 4°74 15-00 
Public Risk, Third Party ‘| 65,046) 17,602) 8,532) 11,204) 37,338 31°98} 15°50] =. 20°35 
Plate-glass.. =... «| 63,850] 21,033] 11,622| 18,881| 45,986) 33°20] 18°35] 91-04 
Motor Car te se 911,134,849) 734,104] 161,826) 171,938/1,067,868]/ 64°69) 14:26) 15-15 
Motor Cycle se ee] 18,518) 11,837) 1,060] 2,360) 15,257|) 87°56] = 7-84) 17-46 
Hailstone .. a ve ++] 114,909) 26,770) 18,272) 24,841) 69,383} 23°30) 15-90] 21°18 
Boiler Explosion .. age «| 18,266 3,550] 1,200) 2,230) 7,070 26.76 9°72) 16°81 
Live Stock... _ ++{ 21,922| 12,407) 3,548) 4,871] 20,826]/ 56°60) i618] 22-22 
Burglary .. " +. ee| T1744] 24,442) 12,088) 14,224) 50,749] 34°07) 16:84] 19-88 
Guarantee .. a vee] 26,611 8,927| 4,060) 5,287] 18,274] 83°55) 15-26] 19.87 
Loss of Profits... --| 48,660) 12,893] 8,360] 11,836] 33,089|| 26°50] 17-18] 24°32 
Elevator .. ing oe a 2,967 181 459 698 1,288// «= 442) 15-47] 23°53 
Sprinkler .. * Me re 2,553 1,448 548 809] 2,805]! 40°75) 15-42) 22-77 
Pluvius .. > i ..| 11,326 5,508] 1,074] 2,926} 9,508]; 48°63 948, 25-83 
Householders’ Comprehensive..| 85,162| 33,351) 11,855} 18,537] 63,743|' 39°16] 13-99] 21.77 
Aviation ws « .., 15,447] 28,088) 1,694 315] 30,947|| 187-34) 10°07) . 2-04 
Other ms ig RA ..| 33,549 6,766] 4,356 5,022, 17,044) 2017) 19°98] 17.65 
Total Premiums, . (5,945,300 i 
Total Interest, etc, .. {£279,466 i 
Total .. .. a 6, 224,766]/8,149,006] 740, 386/1,205.930]5,005,331] 52°97] 1245] 2c-28 


ee 
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The total losses amounted to 53 per cent. of the premiums. The expenses 
for commission and, agents’ charges were £740,386, and for general man- 
agement £1,205,939; making a total of £1,946,325 or 33 per cent. of the 
premium income. In 1935-86 losses amounted to £3,144,718, or 60 per cent. 
of premium income, and expenses, £1,882,505, represented 36 per cent. 


The principal classes of insurance, according to the amount of net pre- 
miums, are fire, employers’ liability and workers’ compensation, motor 
vehicles and marine. 


General insurance business transacted in New South Wales was at a 
maximum in 1928-29, when premium income amounted to £6,229,699. It 
declined thereafter, slightly in 1929-30 and then sharply in 1930-31 and 
1931-82. All classes of insurance were affected; workers’ compensation. 
premiums declined by 50 per cent., motor vehicle by 42 per cent., personal 
accident by 86 per cent., marine by 21 per cent., and fire by 11 per cent. 
Tn 1936-37 premium income totalled £5,945,300, the increase since 1932-33 
being £1,609,815, of which £489,340 was attributable to the year 1935-36 
and £709,489 to 1936-87, 

A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect or general: in- 


surance transactions in New South Wales in 1929-30 and the five year 
ended 30th June, 1937, is shown below :— ; 


Particulars. 1929-380. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1994-85, 1935-36, 1936-87. 
Revenue— £ £ £ £& £ £ 
Net Premiums . 46,038,874 |4,335,485 |4,449,320 |4,746,471 |5,235,811 |5,945,300 
Interest, ete. ... ...| 854,407 | 258,763 | 261,090 | 266,947 | 271,676 | 279,466 
Totai ... .-. {6,393,281 /4,594,188 |4,710,410 |5,013,418 |5,507,487 |6,224,766 
Expenditure— 
Losses ... ves . [8,330,404 {1,882,944 |2,003,061 |2,248,190 |/3,144,718 3,149,006 
Management— 
Commission and 
Agents’ Charges ...| 790,875 | 571,055 | 566,061 | 605,864 | 666,876 | 740,386 


Other Expenses — ...{1,397,116 [1,223,163 |1,171,989 |1,181,388 |1,215,629 |1,205,939 


Total ... ../5,518,395 |3,677,762 (8,741,111 |4,035,442 |5,027,223 [5,095,331 


Excess cf Revenue 874,886 | 916,426 | 969,299 | 977,976 | 480,264 |1,129,485 


Proportion to Preinium| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


Income— 
Losses... ewes] OSS 43-43 45-02 47°37 60-06 52-97 
Expenses —- : 
Commission, ete. ...] 13-10 13-19 12-72 12-76 12°74 12-45 
Other nue we] 28-14 28-2) 26:34] 24:89] 23:22 20°28 


During the past five years approximately 50 per cent. of the pre- 
miums were repaid to insurers to cover losses. The fluctuations in the 
excess of revenue were due mainly to the amount of losses in fire insurance. 
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In proportion to premium income the losses and‘ expenses vary greatly 
in the different classes of insurance. ‘The following table shows a compari- 
son. under these heads. for the. past five years :— : 


Proportion.per cent. of Losses to. Proportion per cent. of Expenses 


Premiums, to Premiums, 
pee ¢ild¢i[¢eli{¢lsi¢fj¢tisilels 
| Se ie ee iene all oeallicat cee. ir eo te Illa 
& 8 | 8 & a a a) a | & 3 
iat nat = a] a ne a aa a ra 
¥ire Sein Nes .+o| 29:27) 27-34) 28°45] 56-1: | 36-4 || 50°4 | 47°9.| 48-0:| 47-5 | 43:8. - 
Marine ... Bee ++{.36°49] 49°51! 51-94)-48-9 | 36-7 || 39°2:|34°9 | 34-4 1 32:5 |.29:3 
Personal Accident vee{ 41°92] 42°97] 41-61) 41-1 | 44-2 |] 41-4 | 40°2.| 40-1 | 39-4 | 38-5 
Employers’ Lidbility and|’ 
Workers’ Compensa- : : : 
tion’ ... dia vos| 79146] :78°77| 77-48) 79°6. | 777-1] 26:1 .| 24°0 | 22-7 | 21:6 | 19°7 
Publio Risk, Third Party | 26'67| 20°18] 20-62] 27-0: | 32-0 || 40°7,|] 40:2 | 38-2 | 36-6:-| 35:8 
Plate Glass : «++/-30'39/ 28°20] 28°68] 29°4. | 33°2 || 43°8.| 43-8 | 41:0.) 41-1 | 39:4 
Motor Car and Motor 
Cycle ae ..-| 49°39] 49°99] 55-94] 61°5 | 65:0 || 34°7 | 35-2 |32-5 | 30-6 | 294 
Hailstone... ie ...| 85°23] 84°22) 90-55] 66°6 | 23°3 || 42°9 | 43-2. | 43-0. | 42-7. | 87-1 
Boiler Explosion ++«{ 31°36! 42°82) 28°14) 37-0 | 268 |]; 27-0 | 31-7 | 28-8 | 27-8 | 26°65 
Live Stock sa .| 71°01): 37-75] 37°84) 33°7 | 566 || 39°0 | 44:4 | 43°83 143-2 | 38-4 
Barglary ... see v+«| 42°85] 35+4.9] 36-40] 31'5 | 341° || 40°3: | 39-8 | 39-4 138-9 | 36°7° 
Guarantee aa «| 27:03] 19°97] 32:81] 37°8 | 33°56 || 37°8°'| 37-0 | 36-0 | 35-6 | 35-1 
Loss of Profits: ... ca] 4:77) 5-96) 12°05] 32°3 | 26:5 || 46-8 | 48:5 | 48-3. | 45:2 | 41°5 
Elevator .., seu evel 160) 1:34) 1-56] 2°7 | 4:4 |] .47°4 | 46-2. | 43-6 141-3. | 39°0 
Sprinkler ae ses] 12°39}-13°88) 21:52] 10:6 | 40°7 || 44:9 | 42°7 | 42-7 | 44-0 | 38:2 
Other... ies ++-| 58°52) 54-92) 43-38] 84°2 | 512 || 38:8 | 36-6 | 35-6 | 34-4-| 32+1 
Total ... ++| 43°43] 45°02) 47°37) 60.1 | 53:0 || 41°4 | 39°] 137-7 136.0 | 32-7 


In some cases :the losses and expenses of management ‘combined exceed 
the-amount of premium income. This does not necessarily mean an aggre- 
gate loss on the class of business concerned, because societies have other 
sources of income, such as interest, which it is not possible to allocate to 
respective classes of insurance. 

Many policies are for a period of twelve months, and the majority of 
the insurance. companies set aside annually a reserve for unexpired risks. 
In the case of fire insurance the amount so set aside is usually 40 per cent. 
of the net premium income of the year. Underwriting deficiencies’ in- 
curred in the fire: department since the year ended. 30th June, 1921, were 
£104,105 in 1922, £195,718 in 1928, £208,656 in 1994, £340,501 in 1927, 
£3,981' in 1928, £300,695: in 1929, and £71,998 in 1935-36. The surplus in 
1936-37 amounted to £407,054. 

The total .amount of the fire insurance written in New South Wales was 
£632,831,000 in 1929-30, £574,140,000 in 1934-85, and £599,740,000 in 1936- 
87. The measures taken for the prevention of fire are described in the 
chapter: “Local Government.” 

Insurance relating to the liability. of employers grew rapidly while wages 
were rising and as the scope of workers’ compensation was extended by 
legislation. An amended Workers’ Compensation Act, which commenced..on 
ist July, 1926,increased the amount of compensation payable, extended the 
benefits to.a.large body of workers previously. excluded, and placed upon 
employers the obligation of insuring against liability in respect of practically 
all classes. of employees. Premium income thus increased from £645,991 in: 
1924-25 to £1,749,775 in 1927-28, but subsequently declined to £775,088: in 
1981-32.. The.decline was due partly to a:revision of charges consequent 
upon.a restriction of benefits and the accumulation of experience regarding 
risks carried, and partly to the widespread growth of unemployment in _ 
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1930-31- and 1931-32. With: increasing employment in: subsequent years, 
premium: income rose rapidly to £1,557,516 in, 1986-37.. Increases... of 
£214,608 in 1935-86 and £276,151 in 1936-37 were: due partly to a higher 
seale of charges in respect of. certain: classes: of risk. imposed: during the 
former year.. Details. regarding the workers’ compensation: law and its 
operation are shown in chapter “Employment” of this Year Book. 

The insurance of motor vehicles increased rapidly with the development 
of road transport, premium income increasing from £127,427 in 1920-21 to 
£1,144,608 in :1928-29. Between 1928-29 and 1932-33 premiums declined by 
£514,071 to. £680,587, but they rose subsequently to £1,148,367 in 1936-37. 
Increases. during. the past three years were £149,027 in.1934-35, £135,105 
in 1985-36 and ‘£198,778 in 1936-37. 

_ For marine insurance, the premium receipts declined from £552,202 in 

1925-26 to. £426,548 in 192930 and ‘to £295,887 im 1980-31. Following small 
increases in succeeding years premiums amounted to £430,930 in 1936-37, 


Government Insurance Office. 


The Government Insurance Office of New South Wales. was constituted 
by: the Government Insurance (Hnabling: and Validating) Act, 19927, 
deemed to :have commenced: on 30th June, 1926: Its establishment was the 
outcome of the: extension of workers’ compensation benefits in 1926: in order 
that employers might be able. to fulfil at the lowest cost their compulsory 
obligations to: insure employees. An.-internal insurance fund which had 
been created under the Treasury Insurance Board in 1911; for the insurance 
of Government buildings against fire risks, was taken over by the office. 

The Government Insurance. Office: is-empowered to transact workers’ com- | 
pensation insurance without limitation in respect ofboth private and public 
employers. Power to operate.in: other branches of general insurance: busi- 
ness, such as fire, marine, motor, etc., is, however, limited to insurances 
effécted with Government departments.and instrumentalities, Government 
contractors, publie servants, and .in respect ot other matters in which the 
Government is interested. These powers were exercised until the middle of 
1933, since when the activities of the office have been confined ‘to risks of 
which the Crown is the direct owner or employer. In the case of workers’ 
compensation, however, the office must, as a licensed insurer, accept. .insur- 
ances when required to:do:so by private employers.: 

Particulars of the business: transacted by. the Government Insurance 
Office during the year 1936-37 are. shown below.:— 


Workers’ . , 
Particulars. compensa ae yee er Total, 
|. : 
ge | g |; &£ £ £ 
Premiums Jess Reinsurances, etc. .-| 117,675 | 18,96 10,052 1,647 | 148,340 
Interest, etc. esis 9 i%% an »»| 11,016 | 15,021:} 1,972 '| 2,314 30,323 
Total. Revenue - ase: £}. 128,691.| 33;987.| 12,024 3,961°| 178,663 
Olaims less Reinsurances, etc. ... wee} 93,597 2,555 | 6,458. 318 | 102,928 
Iexpenses' (and Taxation): aes see} 12,302 4,806 | 1,520 490 19,118 


te 


Total Expenditure. ... 105,899 7,361 7,978 808:) 122,046 


Surplus-... toe tee ass «| 22,792 | 26,626.) 4,046 3,153 56,617 


* Including Treasury.-Guarantee Fund. 
Of the. trading. surplus £36,365 was. appropriated. to..a .contingent liability 
reserve. in. respect-.of! premiums unpaid by- Government: devartmerts.: and 
the. balance, £20,252, was: added ‘to .general..reserve,. Premiums: unpaid. by 
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Government departments amounted to £22,692 in respect of workers’ com- 
pensation insurance, £9,483 for fire and marine, and £8,774 for motor 
vehicles and £416 for other. 

Assets at 80th June, 1937, comprised funds at Treasury £156,899, Gov- 
ernment securities £601,137, debtors £20,368, and other £473. 


Banxrvuprey. 


The Bankruptey Act, 1924-33, of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankruptcy laws of the States as from 1st August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
bankruptcy petition presented either by a debtor or by a creditor. The 
Court may refuse to make an order on a debtor’s petition if his unsecured 
liabilities are under £50, and creditors may not petition unless the indebted- 
ness amounts to £50. Upon sequestration the property of the bankrupt vests 
in an official receiver for division amongst the creditors. Provision is made 
alsa for compositions and assignments without sequestration and for deeds 
of arrangement. 

The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth in each of 
the past seven years. The records are inclusive of cases in the Federal 
Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is anctnded in the 
Bankruptcy district of New South Wales :— 


Year ended 81st July— 
Particulars, 
1931. 1932, 1933. 1984, "| 1935, 1986, 1937, 
* * * * 
Sequestration Orders*— 
Number sa _ 685 387 302 346 251 247 256 
Liabilities ae £| 739,788) 897,497] 434,069 362,264] 269,103) 372,566 | 326,344 
Assets... + £| 515,581] 595,307] 159,408; 166,859] 107,832] 162,986 | 173,780 
Composition and As- 
siguments without 
Seyuestration— 
Number ate es 43 11 12 14 9 5 4 
Liabilities... £| 136,848] 583,189) 27,301} 24,263) 7,158) 3,402 1,757 
Assets ies £ 102,540; 267,122 7,961) 7,611; 2,628} 1,218 1,094 
Deeds of Arrangement — 
Nunber fu bd: 705 443 313 266 167 173 193 
Liabilities £/2,025,875| 860,049} 602,799] 493,342) 349,711] 275,690 | 331,239 
Assets... £|2,004,144] 822,079) 650,000] 510,932) 309,676) 226,976 | 283,255 
Total—-Numher ... 1,523 841 627 626 427 425 453 
Liabilities £|2,902,511 /2,340,735/1,064,159]| 879,869] 625,972) 651,658 | 659,340 
Assets £/2,622,265|1,684,508] 817,369] 685,402| 420,136) 391,180 | 458,129 


* Excluding orders for administration of deceased debtore’ estates. 


Particulars of orders for the administration of estates of deceased persons 
are not available for all years. Such orders numbered 18 in 1934-35, 14 
in 1935-36, and 11 im 1936-37, while liabilities amounted to £29,104, £27,054 
and £9,491, and assets to £15,773, £18,295 and £12,248, respectively. 


’ The influence of moratorium laws in relief of debtors enacted in 1930 
was reflected in a decrease in the volume of bankruptcy proceedings as 
well as in the value of assets relatively to liabilities. The value of assets 
relatively to liabilities was high in 1930-31 and 1931-32, being 62 per cent. 
and 70 per cent. respectively in cases in which sequestration orders were 
made, and 100 per cent. and 75 per cent. respectively under compositions 
and assignments without sequestration. The ratios fell in 1932-383 to 87 
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per cent. for sequestrations and 29 per ceut. for compositions and assign- 
ments, aud in 1986-87 they were 58 per cent. and 62 per cent. respectively. 
- Under deeds of arrangement the deficiency of assets is generally of small 
amount and surpluses are uot infrequent. 


Data as to the number of bankruptcies and the amount of liabilities of 
bankrupts each month are published in the “Monthly Summary of Busi- 
ness Statistics.” 


At any time after he has been publicly examined, or at such times as are 
prescribed, a bankrupt may apply for an order of discharge releasing 
him from his debts, and he must apply when the Court orders him to do 
so, The Court may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or may suspend its operation for a specified time or may grant an order 
subject to conditions with respect to future income or property acquired 
subsequently. During the year ended 31st July, 1937, 121 applications were 
made for orders of discharge; 95 orders were granted—5 unconditionally, 
26 with conditions, and 64 were subject to suspension for periods under 


two years and one for a period of two years or over—and 72 cases were 
pending at the end of the year. 


TRANSACTIONS IN Rest Estate. 

The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
‘The main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional, All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencenient of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has bcen brought under the operatinn 
of the Real Property Act, 


The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in grants in each of the past nine years 


are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under 
the Act:— 


Area, Value. 
Year. " ff ey 
Crown Lands. /Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 

acres. acres, acres, £ x £ 
1929 549,746 33,986 588,732 436,572 2,417,307 | 2,853,879 
1920 550,461 32,130 582,591 493,78l | 1,899,281 | 2,393,062 
1931 442,681 8,728 451,409 473,718 801,908 | 1,275,621 
1932 399,790 10,689 410,479 445,610 2,359,856 | 2,805,466 
1933 490,368 20,529 510,897 575,187 524,857 | 1,100,044 
1934 655,342 7,178 662,515 881,846 733,146 | 1,617,992 
1985 711,485 4,735 716,220 826,734 1,022,792 | 1,849,526 
1936 693,337 26,054 719,391 816,636 1,346,058 | 2,192,694 
1937 791,899 5,989 797,888 946,633 |, 983.)60 | 1,929,848 


rr 
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At the close of 1937 lands of a total area of 52,562,148 acres were regis- 
tered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 
‘£127,402,552. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 
since 1868, and it includes 2,928,062 acres of land originally under the 
Registration of Deeds Act, but now under the Real Property Act. 


The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount 
paid as money cousideration on sales of private real estate, that is, of lands 
absolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles registered 
under the statutes shown. Transfers of conditional purchases and of leases 
from the Crown are excluded :— 


Conveyances or Transfers. Conveyances or Transfers.. 
ueon Under Under Hear. Under Under 
Registration | Real Property Total. Registration | Real Property | ‘Total. 
of Deeds Act, | (Torrens) Act of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act. 
‘£000 £000 £000 “£000 £000 £000 
1928 9,364 47,462 56,826 1933 2,989 12,206 15,195 
1929 9,500 45,100 54,600 1934 5,174 18,316 23,490 
1930 5,123 20,987 26,110 1935 4,880 21,210 26,090 
1931 3,213 10,478 13,686 1936 6,486 27,060 33,546 
1932 2,255 9,987 12,242 1937 7,671 29,682 37,353 


Monthly statistics of sales of real estate are published in the “ Monthly 
Summary of Business Statistics.” 


‘As already mentioned, the Real’ Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
Ff a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned wnless he has acted fraudulently, 
therefore provision has. been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property. An assurance fund was.created 
by means of .a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of titles of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amount- 
ing to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer Settlement Fund, to 
which subsequent contributions have been paid. 


Registration OF MoNEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans ‘Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “money-lender” includes every person or ‘company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, ‘registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 

_-Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance conipanies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1937 was 168. 


MortGaGes oF REALTY AND PERSONALTY. 


Mortgages, except. those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, may 
‘be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
of unregistered mortgages of which records: are not obtainable. 
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Mortgages of land are registered under the Registration of Deeds Act or 
the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date of 
mortgage. ‘The cousideration given generally represents the principal 
owing, but in some eases it stands for the limit within which clients of 
bans ard of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and hor- 
ticultural produce may not exceed one year. 

Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General in terms of the Transfer of Records Act, 1923, which was pro- 
claimed on 18th October, 1925. Previously they had been filed at the Supreme 
Court. A bill of sale comprising household furniture actually in use by 
husband and wife living together is ineffective unless the consent of the 
wife or the husband of the. maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed thereon. 
The law requires that each document must be filed within thirty days after 
it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against execution 
creditors and against the official assignee or the. trustee of a bankrupt 
estate. The registration of a bill of sale must be renewed every twelve 
months, and in order to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open 
to ‘the inspection of the public. Information is not readily available. to 
show the total amount of advances made annually on bills of sale. 

Mortgages of registered. British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping: Act of 1894. 


Particulars of the mortgages of land, crops, wool, and live stock effected 
during each of the last ten years, are shown below. 


Mortgages of Land, Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Year, Number Considera- ae : Considera- 
. tion. Crops. | Wool. | a tion. 
£ £ 
1928 50,006 47,728,870 10,259 3,614 4,614 6,266,633 
1929 50,841 48,420,657 7,21) 3,709 4,481 6,451,596 
1930 36,402 35,037,786 33,542 4,508 4,453 9,842,668 
1931 18,959 18,790,164 . 12,377 5,565 6,487: | 10,739,592. 
1932 14,557 8,642,026 10,346 4,773 5,578 8,474,237 
1933 20,503 9,605,499 8,501 4,763 4,789 7,420,574 
1934 23,314 15,488,239 6,045 4,807 6,601 6,161,688 
1935 27,078 16,531,251 5,385 4,749 5,692 5,607,912 . 
1936 27,538 20,610,665 4,434 4,541 5,207 5,736,568 
1937 29,169 23,810,674 3,892 4,392 4,817 5,843, 664 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated: in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. Where the sum advanced is liable. to 
fluctuation, it is usual to insert the words “valuable consideration” or 
“cash credit,” ete., instead of a definite sum. In view of the number of 
mortgages in which the amount is omitted, it is probable that the totals are 
understated. Comrlete records of discharges and foreclosures are not 
available. 


Many mortgages of land are of comparatively short duration, and until 
the introduction of the moratorium at the end of 1930 were renewed at 
maturity. Tor this reason amounts stated in the table for 1930 and earlier 
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years do not represent new advances, In immediately succeeding years the 
figures related substantially to new mortgages as the sharp decline which 
then became evident was due in large measure to the absence of renewals. 
It is apparent, however, that the registration of renewals must be made 
on an increasing scale with the effluxion of time since the moratorium 
was first imposed. 


The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in the foregoing table 
comprises first and second mortgages and the registration of collateral] 
securities in respect of subsisting mortgages. An analysis under these 
headings of mortgages registered during the past four years appears 


below :— 
Year ended 31st December. 
Mortgages of Land. a ee . 
1934, | 1935 | 1936, | 1937. 
( 

First Mortgages-— £000 £000 £000 £000 
Urban Securities 38% ie vis 6,113 8,149 10,269 10,847 
Rural... ois nile ne sa 4,675 4,332 4,958 5,764 
Unspecified ... as ti wee 898 298 506 985 

Total first ..,, 11,686 | 12,779 | 15,733 | 17,596 

Collaterals ae fied wei as 2,432 2,312 3,289 4,507 
Second & other Mortgages... es 1,371 | 1,440 1,489 1,708 
Total vee ee wef 15,489 | 16,531 | 20,511 23,811 


Aceording to a dissection of first mortgages for which consideration was 
disclosed, amounts advanced by various classes of mortgagees during 1987 
were: Government, £1,483,000, banks £1,777,000, institutions £9,145,000, 
and private and other £5,191,000. 


The rights of mortgagees have been restricted by tie operation since 
December, 1930, of moratorium laws, now revised and consolidated by the 
Moratorium Act, 1932-37. Bankers’ liens and liens on erops and wool do 
not come within the scope of the Act, nor do mortgages executed in 
favour of a building society or the Crown, except those under the Returned 
Soldiers Settlement Act or in favour of the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. Hire purchase agreements and judgment 
debts are subject to special provisions. Benefits extend to mortgages 
executed both before and after the commencement of the moratorium, 
unless specially excluded by agreement in the prescribed form. 


Without leave of the Court, a mortgagee may not exercise any of his 
rights for the recovery of money, or for the enforcement or realisation of 
the security. The mortgagee is not precluded from entering into possession 
without an order of the Court, if interest or rates and taxes are in arrears 
for at least two years, or if there has been default in insurance or main- 
tenance, or if the mortgagor abandons possession or comes under the 
influence of the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent; but in any such case 
the mortgagor may apply within three months to the Court for an order | 
directing tle mortgagee to vacate possesion. 
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In the case of mortgages of land, the moratorium extends to interest pay- 
ments and the mortgagee can only exercise his right to sue if the mort- 
gagor relinquishes his right to protection or comes within the influence of 
the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent. 


The due date for payment of principal moneys was by the Act of 1930 
extended to 1983. The Act of 1982 extended the due date of payment 
to the day of the month in 1936 corresponding to the day of the month 
specified in the mortgage, or to 28th February, 1936, when payable on 
demand. In 1985, the due date was extended to 1938, and in 1987 it was 
further extended to 1940. The court may grant a further extension upou 
the application of a mortgagor. 


Prrvate Wrarn. 


stimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book, and the following 
statement supplies a summary of the estimates relating to private wealth 
at ten-year intervals since 1901 and in 1925. 


Estimated Value, 
Year, 

Total. Pex Head, 

£ £ 
1901. ot ves 368,568,000 270 
igll -r sine 553,816,000 333 
1921. de ihe 947,930,000 450 
1925, bee ws 1,132,000,000 498 


Listates of Deceased Persons. 


Some information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returus relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stamp Duties Act the estates are deemed to include all the property 
of the deceased persons which is situated in New South Wales, in- 
cluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty during the ten years ended 80th June, 1987, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


year we | Estates. | Amount, ed el Estates, Amount, 
No. £ No. £ : 
1928 7,749 21,819,953 1933 8,010 19,292,817 
1929 7,494 24,548,457 1934 8,636 20,096,120 
1930 8,406 25,002,546 1935 8,544 20,300,912 
1931 7,832 20,562,001 1936 9,644 22,263,665 
1932 8,082 17,504,038 1937 9,420 23,194,706 
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‘A rough ‘test of the diffusion -of wealth~may “be made by ‘relating ‘the 
number’ of people: who died possessed of propeity ‘to the ‘total number ‘of 
deaths, ‘as' in thes following statement. The figures in! this aud in: the suc 
testate Estates for "the years prior .to ‘1911, and the aren for 1919 id 
subsequent’ years indicate the elation between’ the number of. deaths inthe 
ealendar year stated:and'the number of estates on whith probate was-grarted 
in'the twelve months ended six:months'later. ‘The particulars: showing 
estates in ‘calendar years are‘not:available since ‘1918, and -probateis not 
granted: usually until several months after the death of a‘ testator :— 


revoa, | operon st Dew] 4 Propnetion st aceua 
per 100 Deaths, per 100 Deaths, 
1880-84 11:0 qe 1920"24 29-0 
1885-89 116 1925499 83:3 
1890-94. 13-2 1930-34 37:0 
1895-99 149 | ‘1982 B73 
1900-04 17-0 1938 33°7 
1905-09 191 1934 36-4 
1910-14 229 1935 39:3 
1915-19 30:1 1936 38:6 


The figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, but the. deaths inctude 
those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion ot. property 
owners is small. ‘The next table shows the proportion of estates per 100 
deaths of adult males, and, as a large number of women are possessors of 
property in their own right, the ratio of estates to the deaths of adulis of 
both sexes. 


perioa, | Ratkthebiates | ner 100 Denthe ctl] poriga, | Ratio atte | nr ta Deaths a 
! -Adult: Males, Females, Adult Males, Females. 
1880-84 34-6 22°3 1920-24 68'1 39°3 
1885-89 B75 23:8 | 1925-29 "756 43:3 
1890-94 41-2 25°83 |, 1930-34 19-7 45-0 
1895-99 42°7 26-2 | 1982 799 45:3 
1900-04 46-0 27'8 | 1933 80‘0 45-7 
1905-09 48:8 29°2 1934 77°8 43-6 
1910-14 56-6 34-0 | 1935 81-0 4548 
‘1915-19 71°3 42-1 | 1936. BLT 45.7 


‘The foregoing figures include the: estates: of persons who died abroad, 
but usually the number ‘is not sufficient to. cause an appreciable degree 
of error. The proportions during the war period, however, were increased 
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considerably ‘by reason df the inclusion 6f :a large xamber: of::estates eft 
‘by: members of the naval ‘and military 'forces, as the deaths- which occurred 
‘abroad were: not included: in the number on which the xatios shown in: the 
table are based. “Making.due allowance forthe deaths of -absentees, it: is 
‘apparent that’ the proportion of propetty-owners in:the State: has: increased. 

‘An indication ‘ofthe proportionate: distribution. of -wealth may ‘be: gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased: persons, and in the 
following statement :the:estates.on which probate was. granted during: the 
“ten years. ended: 30th June, .1987,:have been»graded according to :value:— 


* Number of Value: of Eronorpot in each 
Value of Estate. Bape neving peed ie 
Property. Persona. Number. Valae, 
I 

: ie Per-cant. | Per-sent. 
Under £1001 ne ieee as 60,640 173,297,293 60°78 86 
£1001. to £5,000... ies 24,029 *| «:51j030,783 28°84 23°78 
£5001 to £12;090  ... eee _ ‘5,452 | ‘41,642,543 ‘BL 19-40 
£12j001 to: 225,000 ... re aa 2,077 .| ° 34j939,066 2°49 16°28 
£25,001 to £50,000 ... rer Pas 735 25,732,820 0:88 12-00 
Over £50,000 ‘ wae ee 391 43,942,710 0:47 20-48 
"Total aes ae 83,5324 "214,585,215 ‘10000 || :100-00 


The average value per estate: during the:period was £2,575, but: of the 
property-owners who died 60 per. cent. possessed less than £1,000,. the total 
value of their property’ being 8 per cent. of the aggregate. Approximately 
half.of the property devised was. contained in 8.8 per cent. of the estates. 


Private INCOMES. 


Formerly the narrow scope of the State income-tax and latterly the 
inadequacy of statistical data made available concerning incomes assessed 
for purposes of State income tax rendered it impossible to formulate 
estimates of the national income, and, for various reasons, the information 
published by the Commissioner of Jederal Taxation has been of very 
limited assistance. However, satisfactory results were obtained for the year 
1920-21 by using: the returvs of occupations and breadwinners obtained at 
the census of 8rd April, 1921, in conjunction with statistics relating to 
income derived during the year ended 30th June, 1921, published: by the 
Federal Commissioner. of Taxation. An estimate: based on. these data was 
set forth in detail in the 1924 issue of this Year Book. 


A comparative statement of estimates of the incomes in various years 
from 1892 to 1926 is shown: below :— 


Income accruing to absentees. 

Year, | Residentindi | come of ‘Leeal” Taueived in ew 
viduals, Companies, ete. Panacea d ag Scabbaraath South Wales, 
Property. Loaus. t 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1892 * * 8,050,000 1,870,000 68,270,000 
1898 57,649,000 2,250,000 2,530,000 1,975,000 64,404,000 
1901 = * 2,832, 000 1,976,000 66,912,000 
1914-15 102,100,000 * > 3,100,000 114,100,000 
1920-21 187,800,000 10,200,000 3,400, 000 6,700,000 208,200,000 
1925-26 234,000,006 16,560,000 3,500,000 8,100,000 262,100,000 


» Not available. 


t Commonwealth and State. 
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The estimate of 1892 relates to a year in which the financial boom had 
reached its highest point and the income of that year was consequently 
inflated. In 1898 and 1901 the State was slowly recovering from an 
industrial depression cousequent on the financial crisis of 1893 and a 
succession of adverse seasons. The income of the year 1914-15 was affected 
by the dislocation caused by the outbreak of war and by the occurrence 
of a very bad season. 


The decrease in the amount of income derived in the years 1898 and 1901 
as compared with 1892 may be readily understood. The subsequent increase 
has been partly nominal owing to depreciation in the purchasing power of 
money, though it is certain that the growing prosperity of the community 
has had a very favourable influence. 

The following table shows the number of persons deriving income, their 
proportion to the total population of the State, and the average amount 
of income derived per inhabitant and per person deriving income :— 


Proportion of |Average amount! ‘ 
Resident Per- Parsons receiv-) of Teens per Av ease aneant pi eens 
Year, sons receiving | ing Income to |person receiving, Inhabitant received by 
Income, ‘otal Popula- Income, i Absentees. 
No. Per cent, £& £ Per cent, 
1892 440,190 37°4 139°8 53°8 72 
1898 584,815 40-4 112'1 456 70 
1901 * * ® 45-4. 72 
1914-15} 788, 600 41°7 138:2 57°3 sl 
1920-21 - 902,400 429 219-5 94°8 4°9 
1925-26 995,200 425 251-7 108°0 44 


* Not available. + Excluding absentees and their income, t The figures for 1914-15 
relate to the incomes of persons resident in, and eompanies with bead offices in, New South Wales, 


With the growth of population the number of persons receiving income 
has shown a very pronounced increase and its proportion to the total 
population has risen steadily. This is probably due, in part, to the 
increase in the employment of women in commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, but it is also a consequence, in part, of the increase in the proportion 
of adults in the population. 


Existing data as to price levels are insufficient to enable a satisfactory 
measure of comparison to be made between the real income of post-war and 
earlier years, because of the difficulty of properly assessing the effect of the 
inflation of prices, which reached a maximum in 1920. 


The foregoing estimates reprcsent, as nearly as may be, the sum of the 
net incomes derived by private individuals and by companies from sources 
within New South Wales. As such they contain some duplication in re- 
spect of amounts paid from the proceeds of taxation to old-age, invalid and 
war pensioners and to bondholders in war and other Government loans, 
On the other hand, appreciable amounts of income derived by the various 
Governments from State lands, forests and mines and from governmental 
business enterprises are excluded from account, 
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Growtn or Loca GovernMENT. 


Tux first step towards Local Government in New South Wales may be said 
to have been taken in 1840, when the Parish Roads Act was passed, 
authorising proprietors of lands adjacent to or within 3 miles of parish 
roads to elect trustees, who were empowered to levy rates, establish tolls, 
and borrow money for making or repairing such roads and the bridges 
thereon. Particulars of the subsequent development will be found in the 
Year Book for 1922. 


Local Government in New South Wales is conducted under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, except in the 
City of Sydney, where it is regulated by the Sydney Corporation Act. 
Slight modification has been made in the system by the Main Roads Act 
and other laws. The system extends over the whole of the Eastern and 
Central Land Divisions of the State, with the exception of the Federal 
Capital Territory. The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area also was excluded 
until the year 1928. The sparsely-populated Western Division, embracing 
two-fifths cif the area of the State, is unincorporated, with the exception of 
the portions included in the municipalities of Bourke, Brewarrina, Broken 
Hill, Cobar, Wentworth, and Wilcaunia, and parts of the municipalities of 
Balranald and ITillston which lie within its boundaries. 


Local governing areas are of two main kinds, viz., municipalities and 
shires, At the end of 1936 there were 173 mmnicipalities, including the 
City of Sydney, and their aggregate area was 1,370,781 acres. The smallest 
municipality is Darlington, a suburb of Sydney, with 54 acres, and the 
largest ig Campbelltown, 64,526 acres. There were 189 shires, extending over 
an area of abont 181,869 square miles. The smallest is Woy Woy, 49 square 
miles, which was separated from Erina Shire on 1st August, 1928. The 
largest is Lachlan, with headquarters at Condobolin, 5,883 square miles. 
By reason of amalgamation of areas, the number of municipalities 
declined from 181 in 1982 to 178 in 1985, and the number of shires increased 
by one to 139, when the Municipality of Central lawarra was proclaimed 
a shire in 1984. County councils, constituted to perform specific services 
of joint benefit to constituent municipalities and shires, were six in number 
at the end of 1986. 


In this chapter the particulars relating to the City of Sydney, munici- 
palities aud shires are shown conjointly in a summarised form and separ- 
ately in greater detail. In making a distinction between the metropolitan 
and country districts, the metropolitan district, unless otherwise specified, 
is the area defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919. 
It embraces the municipalitics of Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington 
and Rydalmere, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta, and the shires of 
Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah, in addition to the City of Sydney 
and forty-one suburban municipalities, including Ku-ring-gai, formerly a 
shire, which was proclaimed as a municipality as from 1st November, 1928. 


’ Sydney Corporation Acts. 


In terms of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1982-1934, consolidating an 
Act of 1902 and its amendments, the local government of the City of Sydney 
is vested in the City Council, which is composed of twenty aldermen, four 
for each of the five wards. The aldermen are elected triewnially, and the 
Lord Mayor is selected annually by the aldermen from their own number. 
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During the period November, 1927, to June, 1930, the administration of 
the city was in the hands of a temporary Commission, appointed by the 
State Government. The term of the new council which was elected to office 
as from ist July, 1930, was extended on successive occasions by Act of 
Parliament to 3rd December, 1934. 


The functions of the Council, exercised during its term of office by the 
Commission, include the maintenance of the. streets and other public ways 
of the city, though the traffic is regulated by the police. Similarly the 
Council is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering rates; to 
establish public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of hoard- 
ings, matters relating to public health and sanitation, and the inspection of 
food; to resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving areas 
and for widening streets, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain free 
lending libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws for the 
good government of the city. 


The Council exercises authority to vote as a constituent council for one 
candidate at the election of members of the Board which administers the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage services; and, at the triennial elec- 
tions of members of the Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, 
to vote-at the election of one member to represent the City of Sydney and 
the councils of the suburban municipalities. Authority to generate and 
supply electricity for public and private uses, which was exercised since 
1904, was transferred on ist January, 1936, to The Sydney County Council. 


The right to be enrolled as a voter at elections of the City Council 
extends to adult British subjects by reason of (a) the owner- 
ship or (b) the occupation of property. The. qualification of owner: 
ship is held by persons who own a freehold interest in possession of pro- 
perty of a yearly value of £5 and upwards in any ward, or a leasehold 
interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. <A person with 
this qualification may be placed on the roll for every ward in which he is 
so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward by virtue of any 
other qualification, 


The qualification by reason of occupation is held in respect of a ward by 
those who have occupied continuously: for a period of twelve months a 
house, shop, or other building: of a yearly value of £26 in that ward, also 
by lodgers who have occupied lodgings of a yearly value of £26 for a period 
of twelve months continuously in the same dwelling-house in the ward. 
The period of residence in a ward for a persou who, in the war, served 
outside Australia with the Commonwealth forces is three months. In the case 
of joint occupation as lodger or otherwise only one occupier may be placed 
on the roll for every £26 of the annual value of the premises. Any such 
person may be placed on the roll for one ward only, and if he has more 
than one such qualification he may choose the roll on which his name shall 
be placed. 


Yearly value, in respect of qualification by. occupancy, as: stated above, 
means unfurnished. value of property and lodgings. Where property or 
lodgings are let furnished, the unfurnished value is reckoned at four-fifths 
of amounts paid on an annual basis. The proportions applied to lodgings, 
whether furnished or unfurnished, when payments cover partial and full 
board, are three-fifths and two-fifths respectively. : 


Enrolment entitles the elector to one vote in each ward in which 
he is. enrolled. Any person qualified to vote. is eligible for election as an 


alderman unless disqualified under the provisions of the Sydney: Corporation 
Act. 
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ik ees , ., . System under Local Government Act. 


“The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, with’ ordinances 
thereunder, are administered by the Minister for ‘Local Government ard 
Secretary for Public Works, who is in charge of a State Department. Each 
municipality or shire is governed by a council, which is elected for a term 
of three years. A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor 
more than fifteen aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor more 
than nine councillors, each riding being represented: by an equal number of 
councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst 
its members, and each shire council.a president. A council may pay to 
its members reasonable: out-of-pocket expenses for ‘travelling, and may pay 
an ‘allowance to its.mayor or ‘president, but otherwise ‘the services of 
‘aldermen :and-councillors are ‘gratuitous. 


Every adult natural-born or naturalised British subject of either sex is 
qualified to be enrolled as an elector, provided he or she is either a land- 
owner, a rate-paying lessee, or has been continuously for the three months 
preceding ‘the day prescribed for enrolment an occupier of ratable land of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land hy virtue of a miner’s right 
or business license, or is in occupation of Crown land and pays rent. 
By the Local Government (Amendment) Act, 1927, the franchise was 
extended to all adult residents of a ward or riding who had been residing 
there continuously for a period of six months, but in terms of a further 
amending Act, passed in 1984, the period of residence was extended to 
twelve months. Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of each 
ward or riding in which they are qualified as owners or as rate-paying 
lessees, but not more than once in respect of the same ward or riding. .A 
person qualified as owner or as‘rate-paying lessee in a ward or riding whio 
is qualified also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same 
‘municipality or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. He 
may choose the ward or riding in ‘which he desires to be enrolled, and 
failing due notice of his choice he is enrolled where he is qualified as owner 
or lessee. A person qualified as occupier in more than one ward or riding 
may be enrolled in one only. 

Unless: disqualified by the Act, every elector is qualified for a civic office, 
The powers of the councils are extensive; they were stated in detail in the 
1922 issue of the Year Book at: page 332. 

A-new municipality cannot: be constituted unless its proposed area con- 
tains a population of 8,000 people with a derisity of one person per acre, 
and has an‘ unimproved capital value which, when-levied:at the rate of 3d. 
in the &, yields a sum of £8,000, The union of existing municipalities or 
shires is not prevented by non-compliance with these requirements. 

‘A municipality may be proclaimed under the Local Government Act as a 
city if it isan independent centre of population with an average population 
of at least 20,000 people, and has an average ‘annual income of at least 
£20,000. Sydney, Armidale, Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, and Newcastle 
were proclaimed as cities under the Crown Lands Act in 1885, and Broken 
Hill was proclaimed under the Local Government Act in 1907. 

In the shires, urban areas ‘may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
Tn such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within. the urban-areas certain powers of the council, and to ¢xpend ‘money 
raised by a.local rate levied by the.council upon the request of the urban 
committee. In. March, 1937, there were 28 such committees functioning. 

*67353 —E 
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Tn some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acta to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government. A brief description of their activities is 
given later, 

Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 

undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under the 
ordinances. 
_ Any group of local areas or of parts thercof may be constituled by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it. At the end of 1986 six county councils were in existence, four 
of which conducted electricity undertakings. 

The largest electricity undertaking is that of the Sydney County Council, 
which assumed control of the electricity departinent operated prior to 1st 
January, 1936, by the City Council of Sydney. The Sydney County Dis- 
trict comprises 33 local governing areas, but electricity is supplied in bulk 
to other areas. In four metropolitan municipalities to the south of the 
city the St. George County Council reticulates electricity purchased in 
bulk from the State Railways., On the north coast the Nymboida hydro- 
electric scheme is operated by the Clarence River County Council, and a 
further hydro-electric scheme in process of establishment on the far south 
coast is to be operated when completed by the Bega Valley County Council, 
which was constituted in August, 1936. 

The Richmond River County Council was established for the eradication 
of the water hyacinth pest and the Eastern Riverina County Council for 
the destruction of noxious weeds. 


Greater Newcastle Area. 

The City of Greater Newcastle was formed on 1st April, 1938, by the 
union of the City of Newcastle with ten municipalities being suburbs of 
Newcastle and portions of two shires. The affairs of the city are governed 
by the Greater Newcastle Council, which is composed of twenty-one alder- 
men, each of the seven wards into which the city is divided being repre- 
sented by three aldermen. 

In addition to functions under the Local Government Act performed 
previously by the uniting councils, the Greater Neweastle Council, after 
the expiration of one year, is to assume control of the Newcastle District 
Abattoirs, Formerly this undertaking was under the management of a 
special board. 

Provision is made also whereby the Governor, by proclamation, may vest 
in the council the Government transport services conducted in the New- 
eastle Transport District and the control and regulation of privately-owned 
mnotor omnibus services and vehicles plying for hire. The power of the 
Governor to issue a proclamation in this respect can only be exercised in 
response to a proposal submitted by the Greater Newcastle Council. 

The council may delegate its powers and duties to standing or special 
committees, except its power to borrow, levy rates, execute deeds or con- 
tracts or institute actions, Persons who are not aldermen may be appointed 
to committees, but though they may take part in deliberations, they are 
not entitled to vote. 

Extent of Local Government, 

Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the Iszal 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end.of 1936 the incor- 
porated area was about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the 
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total area of the State (309,482 square miles). The population in munici- 
palities and shires as at 31st December, 1936, was 2,657,480, or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. 

The area, population, and unimproved capital value of ratable property 
in the incorporated areas as at 31st December, 1936, are stated below :— 


Unimproved 
Local Areas. Area. Population. |Capital Value. 
Metropolitan Area— acres, No. £ 
City of Sydney a ok or 3,220 87,770 | 45,798,003 
Other Municipalities she one 152,073 1,170,730 90,367,077 
Shires ... et Line aie eae 283,700 - 55,260 7,389,287 
Total, Metropolitan* see 438,993 1,318,760 | 148,555,357 
Country— 
Municipalitics.,. axe wie a 1,215,488 585,460 | 31,036,501 
Shires ... at ar ne ...| 116,112,640 758,210 | 131,823,556 
Total, Country... +ye| 117,328,128 1,343,670 | 162,860,147 
Grand otal ... «| 117,767,121 2,657,430 | 306,415,504 


* Schedule 1Y, Local Government Act, 1919. + Excluding Federal Government 
and other non-ratable properties. 

The area of the country shires as shown above excludes 28 square miles of 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Federal Capital Territory, con- 
taining an area of 912 square miles, 

The improved capital value of ratable property in the City of Sydney, as 
at 31st December, 1986, was £1389,817,600, and the assessed annual value 
£6,291,792. In the other municipalities included in the metropolitan area, 
as defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act, the iniproved 
capital value was £275,081,284 and the assessed annual value £19,872,842. 
Tn the three shires in the metropolitan area the corresponding values were 
improved £17,642,548, and assessed £1,088,005, so that the improved capital 
value of the metropolitan area was £482,491,382 and the assessed annual 
value £27,252,639. In the country municipalities the improved value was 
£106,805,986, and the assessed annual value £8,259,968. Similar particulars 
are not available for the country shires. 


The financial position of the municipalities and shires in 1986 was as 
follows :— 


Total Revenue. Total matal aici 
Local Areas, Expendi- Reiter on 
Rates Other. Total, ture, Liabilities. Assets, 
Levied. 

Metropolitan Area— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
City of Sydney... es 958,329 341,088 1,300,317 1,360,739 | 12,417,480 | 13,572,325 
Other Municipalities «| 1,994,540 | 1,700,463 3,695,003 3,467,133 5,967,914 4,029,465 
Shires ae she wei 154,084 332,293 486,377 440,132 938,285 872,278 

Total, Metropolitan* .,,| 3,106,953 | 2,374,744 5,481,697 5,268,004 | 10,323,679 18,474,068 

Country— . 

Municipatitics ves «..| 1,124,673 | 2,979,412 4,104,085 3,718,532 7,811,512 | 12,391,774 
Shires eee one ..-| 1,176,336 | 2,688,311 3,864,647 3,804,993 1,862,717 3,213,507 
Total, Country ... .--| 2,801,009 | 5,667,723 7,968,732 7,523,525 9,674,229 | 15,605,281 
Grand Total ... »».| 5,407,962 | 8,042,467 | 18,450,420 12,791,529 | 28,997,908 | 34,979,849 


* Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919. 


The finances of municipalities and shires appearing in the foregoing 
table are not comparable with corresponding particulars shown in previous 
issues of this Year Book. In earlier years the table embraced particulars 
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of‘the electricity department: of’ the. City of Sydney, but these have been 
excluded: in respect. of the year 1936' by. reason. of the transfer of the 
electricity undertaking to the Sydney County Council on 1st January, 
1986. The finances of the Sydney County Council are shown on page 559: 
et seq. 


The revenue shown under “Other” is derived largely from business under- 
takings, such. as electricity services, etc., and includes substantial sums 
received from. the State Government.. Particulars of. these and of the 
operations of individual councils are published annually: in. the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, and more complete. details in: summarised 
form are quoted: on later pages,. The revenue and expenditure shown above 
include the main.roads and harbour bridge rates, collected by the councils 
for the autnurities administering-the main roads and the Harbour Bridge. 


VALUATION or Property 1n Loca AREAS. 


The revenue of local. governing bodies is derived substantially from the 
taxation of land and, to a, minor extent, improvements. thereon, and as the 
rates of taxation may be levied'on the unimproved, improved, or annual 
value, it is necessary. that periodic valuations be made of all ratable property. 
The valuations, are made at, intervals.not exceeding three years, and prior 
to the enactment of the Valuation of Land Act in 1916 they were made by 
valuers appointed by the councils. This system had. remained, in opera- 
tion for many years without any. centralised control to secure uniformity, 
but the Act of 1916 made provision for, the valuation of the lands of the 
State by the Valuer-General. The Act prescribed that rates and taxes: 
based on. land values must be levied on the values determined’ by the 
Valuer-General, and that the power of a. council to assess values ceased 
when the Valuer-General delivered a valuation list: A council may, how- 
ever, ask the Valuer-General to re-value any land which it considers: has 
not been valued correctly, and’ pending action by the Valuer-General the 
valuations are made by the council’s assessors as formerly. Valuations. 
either by the Valuer-General or tle councils’ valuers are subject’ to review 
on appeal to the Land and Valuation Court, described’ in the chapter of 
this, Year Book relating.to Law Gourts. 


This. system was modified by the-Local Government Act, 1924, to provide 
that the council of a:shire, other than the Blue Mountains Shire or any 
shire wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland, may decide 
whether the valuation should be made by the Valuer-General under the 
Valuation of Land Act, 1916, or by. a: valuer appointed: by the council. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only, the determination of the; improved capital value. and: 
of the assessed. annual value being optional, except:.in urban. areas, in 
which the assessed‘ annual value must: be determined: The Valuer-General 
usually determines such values for: shires: within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined; in: both the Local Government 
Act amd the Valuation of Land Act, as the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in land could ‘be:sold undeér:such reasonable conditions as a 
bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements had: 
not been made. 
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The: Valuer-General’s valuations cover all: land - except: Commonwealth 
properties, reserves, parlss,. etc... and: unoccupied: Grown lands, and, the 
values are.on-a freehold‘basis, For: purposes: of rating, however, the ume 
improvedicapital value,.of; Crown lands.occupied as.pastoral, or agricultural; 
heldings: is: twenty. times the rent payable to the: Crown, during, the year. 
preceding. the assessment. After. the expiry of; ten years: of: the. term. of! 
leages,. lands. leased: from, the Crown: with right..of conversion to. freehold. 
are rated: on.thirty. times the annual rental paid. 


As an.alternative method of, valuation a council,,at its discretion, may: 
direct that. the unimproved capital value of mines.be, ascertained: upon the: 
basis .of. output, as.followst— ; 


(1), Coal: and. Shale Mines,—A: sum equal to 3s,.per. ton of large coal. 
and shale, and. 1s, 6d. per, ton.of small:coul, on the-average annual 
output during the. preceding, three. years, 


(2): Other Mines.—A sum equal to: 20:per cent. of average annual value 
of ore:or mineral won during tlie preceding three years, 


In the case of idle or undeveloped’ mines the unimproved capital: value 
may be calculated by multiplying the annual rental; if any, by twenty. 


The improved capital value is the amount for. which the fee-simple estate. 
of' the land; with- all improvements aud buildings thereon, could be-sold.: 


The assessed annual‘ value is: nine-tenths of. the fait average rental’ of: 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not’ be less than 5 per cent. of’ 
the improved: capital value. 


Th.1931 Crown lands in the City of Sydney were ratable whether built 
upon or not, and the following properties were exempt, viz., lands vested 
in and used for the University. or any of its colleges; lands vested in 
the Railway Commissioners or in the: Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board; the Sydney Harbour. Trust. lands: unless leased: for 
private purposes; lands vested in. trustees. for, purposes of public recreation, 
health; or enjoyment; hospitals, benevolent- asylums, or other buildings used 
solely: for charitable purposes; buildings used” solely. for public: worship; 
State schools.and.sehools certified under. the Public Instruction, Act, and 
playgrounds in connection therewith, 


In terms of the Rating (Exemption) Act, 1931, which:conmmenced on Ist 
January, 1932, all Crown lands have been exempted ‘from rating except those 
leased for: private purposes or used-in- connection with a State: industrial 
undertaking. By the same Act the exemption of clturch and’ school: lands 
was extended to embrace all lands belonging to religious bodies occupied 
solely by clergymen.-or- official heads of religious: bodies or. used for religious 
teaching or training; all State schools and ‘those certified:under the Public 
Instruction. Act or. registered under. the Bursary Endowment. Act, and 
playgrounds. and teachers’ and. caretakers’ residences belonging to or used 
in.connection with these schools. The provisions of earlier Acts relating 
to rating were consolidated by the Sydney Corporation Act, 1932-34, 


The underground mains of the gas and-hydraulic power companies are 
ratable. Properties of the Commonwealth Government: are not ratable, 
though a-contribution is made to the funds-of the Council:in respect’ of: 
part: of ‘them. 
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‘In municipalities and shires under the Local Government Act all lands, 
including areas vested in the Railway Commissioners and the Sydney 
Harbour Trust, were ratable in 1931 except the following :—Lands vested in 
the Crown or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, com- 
mons, reserves, or free libraries; lands used for public hospitals, public 
benevolent institutions, or public charities, or for the University of Sydney 
or a college thereof; Crown lands which are not occupied or are occupied 
only by public works in course of construction; church lands belonging 
to religious bodies, used for public worship, or solely as the clergyman’s 
residence; public roads, streets, wharves, etc.; lands belonging to and used 
- for schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act, or certified under 
the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, including playgrounds 
belonging to and used in connection with such schools, As from the begin- 
ning of the year 1932 Crown lands and church and school properties in areas 
under the Local Government Act were exempted by the Rating (Exemp- 
tion) Act, 1981, under the same conditions as in the City of Sydney (see 
above). Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are 
rendered, a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus 
exempted from rating. 


In the fcllowing table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property aud the value of improvements in local 
government areas in the year 1936. Complete data as to the value of 
improvenients in shires are not available as only a few of the country shires 
record the improved capital or assessed annual value, but for the purpose 
of completing the table, it has been assumed that in the aggregate, improve- 
ments in country shires are equal to the unimproved value. 


Unimproved Value of Ratable Land. Value of Improvements on Ratable 


Land, 
Division, Oe oo 
tot, | £5%| Averwe | rota, | 259 | Average 

+ 2 isa) 4 eel 
Metropolitan— £000 £ £ os. £000 £ £ 8. 
City of Sydney... 45,799 | 522 | 14,223 6 94,019 |1,071 | 29,198 6 
Other Municipalities 90,367 77 594 4 184,664 158 1,214 6 

Shires ‘is wie 7,389 133 26 1 10,253 185 36 3 


Total, Metropolitan) 143,555 


109 327.0 288,936 | 220 658 4 


Country—Municipalities 31,037 53 25 10 75,769 129 62 7 
Shires . 131,824 174 1 3 $131,824 174 1 3 
Total Incorporated | 
Areas .., see 306,416 115 2 12 496,529 187 4 4 
t Federal Government and other non-ratable properties are excluded. } Estimated. 


Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value. 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, of which 77,000,000 acres are pastoral or agricultural 
lands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. The un- 
improved capital value of these leaseholds assessed at twenty times the 
annual rent payable to the Crown would not exceed £3,000,000. 


A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values, 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property, excluding lands coming 
within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement.. 
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The valuations exclude the values of Federal and other non-ratable 
properties and the value of underground mains laid by gas and hydraulic 
power undertakings which, in the city, are ratable on the basis of length. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
Aad ate Total 
ecember, City of | Other Muni- - Muni- ‘ 
Sydney. | cipalities, | Shires. Total. | cipalities, | Shires. 
£000. £000. £000, £000. £000. £000, £000. 
Unimproved Capital Vaine. 
1921 35,887 57,291 4,875 98,053 27,005 123,398 248,456 
1925 45,056 80,253 6,840 132,749 31,894 137,585 302,228 
1929 60,983 110,157 9,089 180,229 40,214 157,569 378,012 
1930 60,896 118,852 10,218 189,966 40,673 158,636 889,275 
1931 56,961 118,250 10,224 185,435 40,786 152,516 378,737 
1932 48,910 | ., 100,586 8,718 158,209 34,766 140,136 333,111 
1933 48,930 94,174 7,848 150,952 32,213 135,852 319,017 
1984 45,979 91,681 7,689 145,349 30,699 134,100 310,148 
1935 45,891 90,946 7,314 144,151 30,216 131,705 306,072 
1936 45,799 | 90,367 7,389 143,555 31,037 131,824 300,416 
Improved Capital Value. 
1921 99,647 156,849 +9,750 266246 74,565 t t 
1925 151,367 233,913 $13,412 398,692 96,327 t t 
1929 198,989 309,864 $17,998 521,851 123,653 t t 
1930 221,857 330,381 20,484 672,722 128,768 z t 
1931 192,194 834,391 20,659 547,244 131,553 t t 
19382 154,595 294,576 18,913 468,084 114,959 t t 
1933 148,701 280,854 17,826 442,471 109,026 t t 
1934 187,272 275,461 17,788 430,521 104,911 ft z 
1935 180,587 271,062 17,853 428,092 104,019 } t 
1936 189,818 275,031 17,642 432,491 106,806 7 t 
Assessed Annual Value, 
1921 4,484 10,718 +614 15,816 5,355 t t 
1925 6,811 17,535 845 25,191 7,324 i r 
1929 8,344 23,676 $1,134 33,154 9,690 t 
1930 9,554 25,246 1,800 36,100 10,310 t eae 
1931 8,253 25,690 1,306 35,249 10,278 t t 
1982 6,464 21,868 1,176 29,508 8,942 t T 
1933 6,471 20,400 1,090 £7,961 8,362 ; t 
1984 6,146 19,909 1,090 27,145 7,982 t t 
1935 6,294 19,805 1,067 27,166 8,026 3 Aa 
1936 6,292 19,878 1,088 27,263 8,260 $ t. 
t Partly estimated. t Not available, 


The marked increase in values during the period 1921 to 1980 was in 
part attributable to the new basis of valuation adopted by the Valuer- 
General in a growing number of areas which had been assessed previously 
by valuers appointed by the councils. The increase up to 1980 in unim- 
proved values was greatest in suburban municipalities and shires, being 108 
per cent. of the values in 1991 as compared with 70 per cent, in the City 
of Sydney and 38 per cent. in country districts. Improved capital values 
showed even greater relative growth in.the districts for which they were 
collected, the ratios being 123 per cent. in the City of Sydney and 111 per 
cent. in other districts situated within the metropolitan area. , 


In 1981 and 1932 values declined sharply, being -affected by adverse 
economic conditions, and they continued to decline, but at a diminishing 
rate, in subsequent years in which there was a steady recovery of business 
and investment activity. Slight irregularity from year to year between the 
different areas was due partly to time necessarily taken in completing the 
work of revaluation. 


The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1936 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.2 per cent. in other metropolitan areas, 
and 7.7 per cent. in country municipalities. As the assessed annual value 
is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per cent. of annual 
value to improved value were 5 per cent., 8.0 per cent., aud 8.5 per cent., 
respectively, 
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‘Iti is the pr actice in the City of Sydney to derive the aggregate improved 

capital value of properties by capitalising the fair average rental at 5 
per cent. For this reason the ratio of the assessed annual to the capital 
values of city properties is lower than the ratios for properties in suburban 
and country municipalities. 


Variations in value of improvements, ascertained by, deducting the 
unimproved from the improved values, are indicated hereunder at intervals 
since 1921 :— 


« 


Value of Improvements on Ratable Lands 


‘Areas, 
1921, 1930. 1931. 1934. | 1935, | 1936. 
\ 

Metropolitan— : £000 £00u £000 £000 £000 £600 
City of Sydney See .. | 63,760 | 160,9614/ 185,233 | 91,293 | 93,696 | 94,019 
Other pe seni .. | 99,558 | 211,529 | 216,141 | 183,780 | 180,116 | 184,664 
Shires*.. ‘ vie w{ 4,875 | 10,266 | 10,435 | 10,099 | 10,089 | :10;253 


Total, Metropolitan ... 168,193 382,756 | 361,809 | 285,172 | 283,851 | 288,936 
Country Municipalities | 47,560 | 88,095 | 90,767 | 74,212 | 73,832 | 75,769 


Total Municipalities and 
Metropolitan Shires ...| 215,753 | 470,851 | 452,576 | 359.384 | 357,683 | 364,705 


* Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah Shires. + Based on'unimpreved voles assessed in 
1027, and improved values assessed iu 1946. 


‘Valuations by the Vaiuer-General. 


Up to the end of June, 1986, valuations had been issued by the Valuer- 
‘General in respect of 169 municipalities and shires. All the districts in 
the county of Cumberland have been valued by the Valuer-General except 
the City of Sydney. The assessments are made under the Valuation of 
band :Act, which provides fhat all lands shall .be valued.on a freehold basis, 
and that all lands shall. be: valued except those owned: by the Commonwealth 
‘Government, unoccupied .lands owned by the State Government, and 
‘Crown reserves, parks, ete When preparing the rate books of the council, 
‘adjustments are made to: provide for the exclusion of non-ratable properties 
‘and fori the diflerence between the value of the fee-simple and the capitalised- 
reut value of leases held from the Crown. 


It.is the usual. practice to revise the valuations triennially, but in view of 
marked instability of real property values during the years 1951 to 1933 
many valuations were revised at shorter intervals. 


Ratina By LocaL-Governinc Boptiss. 


_ “As well as the City of Sydney, and municipalities and shires uperating 
under the ‘Local'Government Act, special boards constituted to. administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works levy rates within the areas served by 
them. The amount of rates levied by these boards and the councils during 
each of the past five years is shown on pages 400 and 401 of this Year 
Book, where local rating is considered conjointly with. other forms of taxa- 
tion: imposed in the State. 


Levies by councils include :rates for general, special and local. purposes, 
the payment of interest and instalments of piteipal ou loans, and meeting 
contributions to the Government on account of the Harbour Bridge and 
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main:roads. The total amount-of such rates levied by the City of Sydney, 
’ municipalities and shires in various years: since 1921. are shown in. the 
following table, which is dissected to:indicate the purposes for which the- 
rates: were levied; i.e., ordinary services, trading, and water. and sewerage 
undertakings. In this respect “Ordinary Services” includes rates levied 
for the purposes of the general fund, also special and local rates imrposed 
in relation to functions: which are similar. to those of the general fund; e:g., 
roads, health, street lighting, etc. ; 


Rates Levied. 
Year, ended j 
31qt December. Ordinary. | Electricity | Gas Works {Water Supply|. Sewerage | 
Services, . Fund. Fund.. Fund: Fund. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 3,461,477 23,535 4,698 111,767 36,305 3,637,782 
1926 4:795,417 88,781 5,126 156,646. 46,529 5,092,499 
1929 6,127,780 95,078 5,386 222,425 68,106 6,518,775 
1930 6,416,196 92,669 4,354 238,037 80,866 6,832,122: 
1931 5,829,864 86;326 |. 4,631 251,904 81,955. 6,254,680) 
1932: 5,238,107 70,917 |- 4,137 242,505 87,964 5,643,630: 
1933 4,994,470 64,894 3,135 249,438 83,691 5,395,628) 
19384 4,917,642 54,425 2,016. 256,925. 95,139 5,326,147: 
1935: 4,920,632 51,154 2,292 248,828 100,280 5,323,186! 
1936. 4;987,600 47,732 2,526. 260,318 | 109,786 5,407,962: 


The total amount of rates levied in the, City of Sydney, in suburban and’ 
country. nunicipalities and‘in the shires may be obtained by reference to. 
succeeding tables. The anouut per head of population within the whole. 
of: the incorporated area was £1 14s. 5d. in.1921; it increased. to £2:14s. 11d. 
in 1930 and then declined :to £2 0s, 8d. in 1986: The amouuts per head of 
population within the metropolitan municipalities, including City of 
Sydney, the country. municipalities and. the shires. were respectively 
£1 18s. 8d., £1 11s. 1d.and £1 10s, 7d. in 1921; £8 Os, 1d., £2 9s. 9d. and. 
£2 9s. 6d. in 1980; and £2 6s. 11d., £1 18s. 7d. and .£1 12s. 7d. in 1936. 


City of Sydney—Rating. 


In 1916.the City Council adopted the princ*nle, embodied: in the Local 
Government Act of 1906, of levying rates for general expenditure upon 
the -unimproved value. Formerly the rates had been levied on the annual 
rental, with.an additional rate since 1909 on the. improved capital value. 
A general rate. of not less than one penny in the £& on the unimproved 
capital value must be levied and a city rate not exceeding 2s, in the £& on 
the assessed. aunual value.may be levied. The limit of rating, is fixed ‘by 
the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £.on the unim- 
proved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value. 
Where no city ‘rate is levied, the. maximum rate is fixed at.6d. in the £ 
on the unimproved capital value. The removal of the exemption from 
rating of Crown Lands, greatly modified as from ist January, 1932, was 
made in 1916, and the council was authorised to collect rents in respect 
of gas and hydraulic mains, etc., in the streets, which cannot be assessed: on 
the basis of unimproved value. 


Rates were first levied im respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge in 1928 
and on account of coutributions to the funds of the Main Roads Depart- 
ment in 1925. A Harbour Bridge rate of 3d. in the £ of unimproved 
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cepital value, struck in the years 1923 to 1982 inclusive, was reduced to $d. 
in the years 1933 to 1935, thence to 2d. in 1986 and 19387, and was finally ° 
abolished at the end of 1987. The main roads levy was at the rate of 3d. in 
the £ from 1925 to 1932 and thenceforward 7, d. until discontinued in the 
Gity of Sydney on 31st December, 1937. 


The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council annually since 1925 :— 


City’ Fund. 
Year. Main Roads | Harbour Bridge! Total Rates 
Rate struck Total Rates. Rates. Levied. 
in the £ on Amount : 
UG. Levied. 
| 
pence, £ £ £ £ 
1925... 34 - 652,397 146,600 93,199 792,196 
1926 ... 3h 655,921 46,201 93,246 795,368 
1927 ... 3} ¥*826,287 63,537 |: 127,058 1,016,882 
1928 ... 3} 842,463 63,724 127,447 1,033,634 
1929 ... ee (ia 73s 896,005 63,107 126,270 1,085,382 
1930 ... 423 ery 732 959,400 63,068 ' 126,310 1,148,778 
1931 ... 3} 904,769 59,273 118,888 1,082,930 
1932 ... 4} 906,628 48,920 98,990 1,054,538 
1933... via aes 44 911,381 48,010 66,048 1,020,439 
1934 ... ae oe 4} 880,885 41,640 63,387 985,912 
1935 ... ae wl 44 878,500 41,593 63,358 983,451 
1936... #ts wa 4} 874,415 41,636 ¢ 42,278 958,329 


* Includes £4,906 other rates. t Excluding 4d. in the £ for Main Roads included in City Fund 
Rate in 1929 and 1980. ¢ Approximate. 


_ The City Fund rate struck in 1986 was 43d. in the £, which, with levies 
‘in respect of the Harbour Bridge and main roads, as indicated above,. 
made a total of 4.941d. in the &, 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 


Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
~general, special, local, and loan rates, and certain of them may be required 
to levy special rates in respect of main roads and the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. A general rate of not less than 1d. in the £ must be levied on 
the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum rate is more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the area the Government may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and 1s, 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (b) the total of all 
rates (except water local and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local. rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the £& on 
assessed annual value of land ratable. to the local fund. A general rate 
exceeding 3d. in the £ on unimproved capital value may not be levied in 
wunicipal areas upon a mine worked for minerals other than coal or shale. 
In special cages where the rate as stated above would yield less than the 
amount required for the purposes of the rate, the Governor may alter the 
limit by proclamation. ae 
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' By an amending Act passed in 1934, provision was made for the levy 
within municipalities situate wholly outside the County of Cumberland of. 
differential general rates in respect of urban farm lands and other landa. 
Urban farm land is defined to mean ratable land which is valued as one 
assessment, exceeds 5 acres in area and is used by the occupier for pastoral, 
dairying, fruit-erowing or agricultural, etc., purposes. The maximum 
general rate which may be levied thereon may not exceed (a) one-half of 
the general rate levied on other lands in the municipality, or (b) the 
general rate levied by an adjoining shire, whichever is the greater. The 
Governor may by proclamation extend the operation of this provision to 
municipalities situate wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland. 


The first year in which the general rate was levied on the unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and now, with few minor exceptions, the unim- 
proved capital value forms the basis on which are levied special, lecal and 
loan rates. f _ oi 

The following table shows for various years since 1908 the unimproved 
capital value, rates levied and rates and extra charges on overdue rates. 
ee in metropolitan (excluding City of Sydney) and country munici-. 
palities :— 


Rates Levied. Rates and Extra Charges Collected, 
¥ Unimproved ‘Ratio to— 
oa oa Noe Average —_————— 
Amount, per £ of Amount. Rates and | Rates and 
U.C.Y. Charges Charges 


Levicd, collectable. 


MErTRoPoLiran Muntcrpatities (Excluding Sydney). 


£000. £ d. £ Per cent, | Per cent. . 
1908... ia 25,210 350,324 3:34 346,766 98-55 85-25 
1916... ee 37,381 685,625 4°41 682,323 99-00 90°73 . 
1921... veel =. 64,730 1,140,720 5-00 1,148,855 99-81 91-46... 
1926... ies 80,942 1,834,838 6-44 1,838,125 99:39 92-17 
1929... e| 110,157 2,483,550 5-41 2,600,345 99-84 91-95: 
1930... ve} ~=6©-118,852 2,641,953 5°34 2,601,113 93-59 86-5h. 
1931... «| 118,250 2,497,057 5-07 2,131,131 83-60 72-51 
1932... of 100,586 2,132,653 5-09 2,009,476 92-08 67-17 
19383... saa 94,174 2,016,141 5el4 1,969,055 95:02 64:47" 
1934,,, site 91,681 1,970,C06 5:16 2,058,392 101-59 66:16. 
1936,., ane 90,946 1,963,988 5:18 2,071,590 102°80 67°52 
1936... ite 90,367 1,994,540 5:30 2,108,951 103-28 69-4] 


Country MUNICIPALITIES. 


£9090, £ d. t £ Per cent, | Per cent. 
1908... on 18,695 268,736 3-45 267,495 99-12 71:25 
1916... eae 20,767 432,929 5-00 428,954 98-37 80-77 
1921... we 27,005 716,261 6-36 717,871 98-89 83-28 
1926... ove 34,028 987,436 6-96 988,320 98-90 85-95 
1929... one 40,215 1,270,305 7-58 1,245,238 96°72 83-76 
1930... ove 40,673 1,321,861 7:80 1,236,658 91-93 77-94 
1931... ove 40,786 1,254,632 7:38 1,093,373 85-01 66-82 
1932... aes 34,766 1,149,247 7:93 1,072,892 90-85 62-24 
1933... ee 32,213 1,094,224 8-15 1,058,248 93°81 59°49 
1934... vas 30,699 1,088,795 8-61 1,112,446 99:09 60°35 
1935... as 30,216 1,081,321 8°59 1,128,399 101°72 61:47 
1936.;. ina 31,037 1,124,673 8-70 © 1,163,658 100-63 62-46 
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The: amount of rates levied increased in both: Inctrepolitan and ‘country 
tunicipalities ‘until 1930, ‘then ‘declined ‘in each -year ‘until 1936. The 
increase ‘was. due partly to'higher rating, and:partly'to-a‘rapid: appreciation 
be. -unimpyoved. capital values, ‘especially in the métropolitan area. “The 
light. j increase in the average:rate levied.in recent, years was due.to a sudden 
decline in. unimproved values. Because.of délay in. revaluations, the move- 
ment*in values cannot be.regarded as.an index of:devélepment or economic 


fluctuations :fr om year :to year, though ‘valuable in this ‘respect: over longer 
periods. 


Whereas in early years the general rate accounted for the bulk of rating 
by ‘municipal: councils, the gradual expansion of ‘trading’ functions, water, 
‘sewerage: and: other special and ‘local works and services, has:resulted)in an 
increase of other rates. Rates other than general rates amounted to 
£12,344 in 1908, £117,284 in 1921, £328,460 in 1926, £405,483 in 1933, and 
£264,992 in 1936, in metropolitan municipalities, and £59,606, £280,365, 
£382,321, £482,930, and £481,701 respectively in country districts. 


The amount of rates levied represents the amount taken to accounl ‘by 
councils as revenue, after deductions from current -assessments in. respect 
-of reductions .of valuations on appeals aud amounts written off as irre- 
ccovérable. Until:the advent of the depression ‘all but .a small proportion of 
the rates‘levied and extra charges in the form of interest on overdue rates 
‘was collected in each year. ‘In 1980 and 1931 the proportion of collections 
‘to ‘levies ‘declined substantially, but marked recovery was experienced in 

_ 1982 and following’ years as economic activity revived. The higher ratios 
‘since 1931, and‘ especially in 1934 and subsequently, were due in part to 
collections of arrears-of ‘rates. 


‘The more ‘serious decline in the ratio of rates and charges collected to 

‘those collectable was due to the substantial increases in ‘outstanding rates 
and ‘charges ‘carried ‘forward in each of the ‘last few years. “Within ‘the 
metropolitan ‘muni¢ipalities arrears increased ‘from £218,935 in 1929 ‘to 
£1,085;113 in 1983 :and thence declined to £929,523 in 1936. -Arrears in 
country municipalities increased from £241,487 .in ‘1929, to £780,959 in 
1984 ‘and ‘declined to£707,547 in 1936. 


Shire Ratings. 

In the shires the rates which may be levied are similar to those in 
municipalities. They are levied: upon ‘the:unimproved capital value except 
jin a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same:as in the muniti- 
palities andthe maximum amounts leviable ‘are ‘as follow:—-(a) For the total 
of the general rateionly—the sum yielded by a:rate of 2d. in the £ on the 
unimproved. capital value’ of all ratable land:in'the shive;’(¢b) for the: total 
of ‘all rates in urban"areas (other than general, water local, and seweraga 
local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the sassessed: annual ‘value of ratable 
land in the urban area; (¢)'the total of water local alone or sewerage local 
alone, the yield of /2s..in the & on assessed .anntal value. As’ in muniei- 
palities the limits may ‘be altered ‘by proclamation ‘if: after. inquiry. ‘it 
appears that the limit is less than.is needed for the purposes of the rate, 
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Particulars relating to rates-Jevied aud collected -in:the shires in various 
years since 1907, the first year the.shires were in operation, are shown in 
the following table:— 


Rates Levied. : Rates and Extra Gases Collected. 
vee, | Uagmarea ov = 

Value, Amount. pea Amount, ae: ne abe me 

‘Levied. | Collectable 

£000. £- ‘do £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
1907 oan 81,527 287,635 0-85 226,678 78°81 ‘78-81 
1916 - | 105,698 651,437 | 1:48 654,434 100-10 ; 92-30 
1921 -..| 130,834 1,034,147 1:90 ‘1,031,688 98-86 ‘90-58 
1926 «| 154,614 1,474,857 2:29 1,476,534 99-11 88-38 
1929 vi 166,658 | 1,679,538 2:42 1,664,788 98-01 85:98 
1930 ee] 168,854 1,719,530 2-44 1,685,702 90-69 78-50 
1931 +] 162,740 1,420,061 2:09 1,241,198 85-02 65:53 
1932 -f 148,849 1,307,292 211 1,250,147 93-10 62°64 
1933 aes 143,700 1,264,824 271 1,255,304 96°41] 61:30 
1934 «| 141,789 1,281,434 217 1,277,324 96°79 60°48 
1935 «| 139,018 1,294,426 2°23 1,335,431 99°82 61:34 
1936 wa} 139,213 1,330,420 2-29 1,394,729 101-96 63:10 


The level of rating increased until 1930, higher valuations being accom- 
panied by an increase in the average rate per £ of unimproved capital 
value. The amount of rates levied declined substantially in 1981, both as 
a consequence of decreased valuations and the levy of a smaller rate per 
£. Thereafter unimproved:values declined to a greater extent than the total 
amount of rates levied, which increased moderately after 1933, with the 
result that the average rate in the £ rose slightly, 


Rates other than general rate increased from £17,464 in 1916, to £74,701 
in 1921, to £214,239 in 1926 and to £246,628 in 1936, while outstanding 
rates and extra charges increased from £237,612 at the end of 1928 to 
£792,401 in 1933 to £841,730 in 1985 and thence decreased to. £807,446 in 
19386. These movements have been affected by amalgamations of munici- 
palities with existing shires. 


Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates. 

In terms of the Sydney Harbour Bridge Act and the Main Roads Act 
the councils of certain municipalities and shires are required to contri- 
bute towards the cost of the Harbour Bridge and works performed by the 
‘Main Roads. Department,.on the‘basis of.a rate:on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable properties, 
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The contribution in respect of the Syduey arbour Bridge, first levied 
in 1928, was at the rate of 4d. in the £ of unimproved capital value. 
It was reduced to 3d. for the years 1983 to 1935 and a further reduction to 
2d. from Ist January, 1936, operated until the rate was abolished at the 
end of 1937. For inain roads the rate of contribution for the years 1925 to 
1932 was 4d. in the £ of unimproved values, except on land used for agricul- 
tural or pastoral purposes or situated within the City of Sydney, on which 
the rate was $d. in the £ In 1938 the rates of contribution for the main 
roads were reduced to +d; and gad. in the £ of unimproved capital 
value respectively, and at 31st December, 1937, the rate was discontinued 
in respect of lands within the City of Sydney. 


Revenue to meet these charges is derived by councils either by the levy 
of a special rate or by provision in the general rate, and the amounta 
stated below are included in the particulars of rates levied, which have 
been quoted in the preceding pages 


Contributions by City of Sydney, Municipalities 
Year. 
Srey eon | Main Roads, Total 
£ | £ £ 
1924 oe oe 138,726 eee 138,726 
1925 soe wee 141,681 242,563 384,244 
1926 on ees 146,799 257,724 404,523 
1927 see a 182,671 286,602 469,273 
1928 ae wal 191,056 308,447 499,503 
1929 aes te 192,543 328,252 520,795 
1930 see on 194,054 348,692 542,746 
1931 te ene 186,639 344,187 530,826 
1932 toe tes 156,332 287,781 444,113 
1933 tee eae 101,587 239,519 341,106 
1934 tee se 99,261 233,719 332,980 
1935 see eae 98,234 232,170 - 330,40t 
1936 at tee 64,644 231,870 296,514 


i. City of Sydney Finances, 


The City Council conducts its affairs under the Sydney Corporation 
Acts and is not bound by the provisions of the Local Govermnent Acts. 
Its accounts are kept on a revenue and expenditure basis, thereby showing 
the income accrued and expenditure incurred during the period to whicl: 
they relate. There are, however, vital differences between the form of its 
accounts and those of other local bodies, which make it desirable that the 
particulars of financial operations in the City Council be shown separately. 
The differences relate chiefly to the charging of expenditure to revenue and 
capital, and reference should be made to the description on page 544 of the 
procedure adopted by councils operating under the Local Government Act. 
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In the accounts of the City Council contributions to sinking funds for 
the repayment of loans are charged against ordinary revenue, whilst ex- 
penditure from loan funds on works, such as roads, strects, bridges, ctc., 
is capitalised. 

The rates and other city revenues are paid into, and. the expenses not 
otkerwise provided for are defrayed out of the C: 7 Fund.. Receipts and - 
disbursements relating to the public markets, and to resumptions of land, 
ete., are recorded separately, though these accounts. form part of the City 
Fund. 
The following is a statement of the expenditure and income of the City 
Tund during 1936 in comparison with the figures for 1935. Maiu roads and 
Harbour Bridge rates, though not usually regarded as forming part of the 
City Council’s finances, are included in the table. Particulars of the 
Electricity Works Fund are not included in the table, as the works were 
trausferred to the Sydney County Couneil on 1st January, 1936. In 1935 
the income of the electricity works, operated as a separate departinent of 
the City Council, amounted to £2,539,189 and the expenditure to £2,467,079. 


Year ended 81st December, 1936. | Year ended 
iculars, - Bist Dec-. 
Eee aie: |Resumptions: Other. Total. 1985 - 
EXPENDITURE. £ £ | £ £ £ 
City Fund— 
Salaries and wages tei 25,997 7,737 337,351 371,085 361,159 
Stores and sundries es 15,846 8,544 154,719 179,109 145,770 
Insurance and rates sid 25,776 32,344 17,483 75,603 71,981 
Electricity... on see 3,431 588 31,422 35,441 35,084 
Interest on aha oes 56,981 311,548 111,359 479,888 478,950 
Sinking Fund wee Sue 24,568 71,672 39,459 | 135,699 137,475 
Total, City Fund 152,599 432,433 ; 691,793 | 1,276,825, | 1,230,419 
Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates .., igh. as w| 83,914 | 104,951 
Total, Expenditure ... et Bie © joe oie ...| 1,360,739 | 1,335,370 
INcomE. £ £ £ £ £ 
tity Pund— 
Rates iat es ees Bas 08 874,415 874,415 878,500 
Rents and hire zis ea 79,215 92,123 10,972 182,310 178,896 
Licenses, fees, dues, fines 
and proceeds ... oe 59,225 _ 52,832 112,057 | 111,346 
Sundries... iia Sack 117 oa 47,504 es 47,621 52,042 
Total, City Fund...) 138,557 | = 92,123 985,723 | 1,216,403 | 1,220,783 
Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates... ote tee a 83,914 104,951 
Total, Income oe Sea wen aan ee «| 1,300,317 | 1,325,734 


In the City Fund cost of servicing debt, including both interest and 
provision for redemption, amounted to £615,587, and absorbed 50 per cent. 
of the income. Of this amount, £383,220, or 62 per cent., was incurred in 
respect of resumptions, and £81,549, or nearly 18 per cent. in respect of 
public markets, There was a deficiency of £60,422 on the operations of the 
City Fund after the deficiencies on subsidiary accounts, viz., Resumptions 
£340,310 and Public Markets £14,042, had been charged to rate and other 
general revenues. The accumulated deficiency at 31st December, 1936, 
amounted to £223,964. This amount is £242,854 less than the amount iu 
19385, notwithstanding that a deficiency was incurred during the year, due to 
the transfer to net revenue account of £166,082 from reserves and £187,194 
from loan account in respect of interesé on capital expenditure previously 
charged to revenue. 
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City. of Sydney—Liabilities and: Assets. 


The following is a summary of liabilities and’ assets of all funds of the- 
City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1936 :— 


Liabilities, - Assets, 
£ A re ‘ §£ 
Debentures were .-10,920,654 || Land and Buildings, Machinery, ' 
Sundry Creditors ww. 951,759 Plant, and Stores ves 9,113,645 . 
Overdrafts a «545,067 "|| fess Depreciation Reserve ... 535,360 
Total Liabilities to 8,578,285 
Creditors dg ..12,417,480 || Sundry Debtors. . os 229,739 
i Cash.'and. Bank: Balances ei 890,675" 
Investments—Sinking Funds .., 2,447,844. 
Reserves, Revenne Ac- Other she ive 1,425,782 
counts, etc. ... w+» 3,388,275 ee 
Total Tangible Assets £13,572,325 
Loan Discounts and Flotation. Ex- ; 
penses ee 229,461 
Revenue Acconnts—Deficits 223,964 
Espenditure on Streets, Ba eae 
ised’... fe: wae 1,780,005: 
Total Intangible Assets £2,233,430 


Total Liabilities £15,805,755 Total Assets als £15,805, 755 


On: 81st December, 1935, the: liabilities, excluding reserves and balances 
of revenue accounts, amounted! to £27,418,739, and the tangible assets, 
apart from provision made in respect of depreciation; to £30,730,796. Of 
these amounts, the liabilities of the electricity supply. departinent accounted 
for £14,598,531 and the assets for £17,040,215. 


On 1st January, 1936, the electricity undertaking conducted formerly 
by the City. Council was taken over by the Sydney County Council, conse- 
quently: the balance-sheet: as shown in the foregoing table was considerably 
reduced. On 31st December, 1936, the liabilities. of the City Council, 
excluding reserves, etc., amounted to £12,417,480 and of the Sydney County 
Council, as shown on page 561, to £14,378,191; tangible assets, less depre- 
ciation reserves, were £13,572,325 and £16,589,048 respectively. 


The total: amount of debentures outstanding at the end of 1936 was 
£10,920,654, against which there were sinking fund ‘reserve accounts amount- 
ing to £2,482,878 and proceeds from the sales of residue resumption lands, 
£1,108,570, leaving a net’ indebtedness on capital account of £7,329,206. 
The amount of £8,591,448 held‘against the debenture debt was invested: in- 
Commonwealth 'Government securities £515,400, and- Gity Council’ deben- .' 
tures and stock £8,013,100, while £48,034 was uninvested! and” £14,914: 
represented accrued ‘interest. 

The debentures included £7,416,944. borrowed in connection with resump- 
tions, and £1,355,218 for public markets. 

Land, buildings, plant, etc., include such large items. as. public markets, . 
£1,745,944; town: hall, £1,429,895; resumptions, £5,937,806. The. deprecia- 
tion reserve existing in respect: of public markets amounted to. £285,287, 
and of ‘town hall.and other assets of the City. Fund.to £250,123, The value 
of land, buildings, etc., shown for resumptions includes costs incurred in. 
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respect. of resumptions used for réads, as details are not shown as to the 
costs. of portions used for roads and:those retained as assets -in the form-of 
land and buildings. 


tae sor 1. . ” Banances. of City of Sydney. 


. The following table ¢ summarises the: finances of the City of Sydney since 
19382 :— 


| 


Particulars. 1982, : 1933. 1934. "1985, | 1936. 
Area Se ... Acres 3,220: 3,220 3,220 3,220 3,220 
Population ... ww» No}. — 88,600 88,400 88,470 87,570 $7,770 
Valne*— i £ . £ £ ‘ £ t £ 
Unimproved Capital ...| 48,910,429 | 48,929,602 | 45,979,009 45,891,051) 45,798,993 
Improved Capital {154,595,200 |143,791,020,|137, 272,220 |139,586,700)139, 817,600 
Assessed Annual | 6,464,096 | 6,470,596 | 6,146,262, 6,293,552] 6,291,792 
City Fundt—- - — “—— - ——— 
Income—Ratest Ras 906,628 911,381 880,885 |. 878,500 874,415- 
Other sources 397,270 351,202 373,999 342,283 341,988 
Total ..,| 1,808,898 | 1,262,583) 1,254,884 | 1,220,783] 1,216,403 
Expenditure .., | 1,381,716 | 1,324,214 1,305,124 1,280,419] 1,276,825 
Electricity Works ere ; 
Income ... one | 2,418,143) 2,514,686 | 2,523,282 | 2,539,189 * %. 
Expenditure... | 2,874,796 | 2,306,980 | 2,324,912 | 2,467,079 am 
All Funds— : 
Total Incomef ... --| 3,869,952] 3,886,327 | 3,883,193 | 3,864,923] 1,300,317 
Total Expenditure} ...|- 3,904,421 | 3,740,252] 3,785,068 | 3,802,449) 1,360,739 
Excess cf Income wee] (—)84,469 146,075 148,130 62,474,(—) 60,422 
All Funds—. -—- = - = - 
Liabilities nee .. | 28,011,237 | 27,889,999 | 27,984,235 27,418,739; 12,417,480 
Assets... a +.| 29,798,279 | 30,213, 180°) 30,805,071 | 80,730,796) 13,572,325 
Excess of Assets. .. | 1,782,022 | 2,323,181 | 2,820,836 | 3,812,057). 1,154,845 
Loans outstanding .»| 25,087,559 | 25,025,072 | 25,251,621 | 25,081,064] 19,920,654 
Sinking Fund Reserve § .. | 3,439,429 | 3,794,465 | 4,183,686 | 4,483,486] 2,489,878 


; (—) Denotes oxcess of Expenditure, * Excluding. properties not ralable, See context below. 
$ Including subsidiary accounts, Public Markets, and Resumptions, 
§ Excluding proceeds from sales of. reaidna resumptions, £1,108,570, in 1936. 
Br ea electricity works now conducted by Sydney County Council. See particulars pages 560 
ani 
The value of Federal Government and other: non-ratable properties is uot. 
included: in. the figures shown above. The unimproved capital: values of' 
non-ratable properties in 1986 were Federal £1,578,413 and other £8,548,S64: 
Including these amounts the unimpr oved capital value of all property 
within the city was thus £55,926,270 in 1986. 


The. total income and expenditure of all funds as shown in the foregoing: 
table include rates collected on behalf of authorities.controlling, the Harbour 
Bridge and the main roads, but corresponding particulars are not: included 
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within the operations of the City Fund. Details as to the amount of 


Harbour Bridge and main roads rates levied annually are shown on page 
KY 
536. ; : 


The total liabilities, as shown above, are exclusive of reserves and 
balances on revenue accounts, The total assets refer to tangible assets only, 
less depreciation reserve in respect of them, and intangible assets have been 
omitted. Sinking fund reserves £2,482,878, and proceeds from the sale of 
residue lands £1,108,570, represented in the aggregate a proportion of 39.9 
per cent. of the debenture loan debt outstanding at the end of 1936. 


Finances or Suspursan ann Country MunicipaLitigs anp or Suures, 


The Local Government Act prescribes that there must be a general] 
fund in each area, to which must be credited all mnoneys receivable in respect 
of the general rate, loans raised for any general purpose and loan rates 
levied in respect thereof, and moneys receivable in respect of any matter 
not appertaining to another fund. The resources of the general fund may 
be applied to any general purposes, such as administration, health, roads 
and services, ete., and the payment of interest and principal of loans, 


There must be a special fund or a local fund for each special or each 
local rate levied, to which the principles stated for the general fund apply, 
with the qualification that resources may be applied only to the special pur- 
poses or in the specified area in respect of which each rate is levied. 


A separate trading fund must be kept for each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the council. 


All loan proceeds must be used fcr the specific purpose for which the loans 
were obtained, and may not be transferred tron: one fund to another, except 
by authority of the Minister, 


In addition to the ahove-mentioned funds, there must be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts from the Government pending transfer to appro- 
priate funds, deposits from contractors, ete., and any other amounts held 
in trust by the council. 


According to the ordinances under the Act, accounts must be “Income 
and Exzpenditure Accounts,” kept by double entry, and each “fund” must 
heve a separate banking account. Thus there is compiled for the general 
fund and for each special, local, or trading fund a revenue account, showing 
details of the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaid, and the total income for the same period, whether received or out- 
standing. A balance-sheet also is required for each fund with appropriate 
liabilities and assets, and aggregate balance-sheets and revenue accounts 
must be published. Ouly “realisable” assets such as plant, buildings, etc., 
to be used in rendering services of the council may be shown, so that roads, 
bridges, drains, and other constructive works are excluded, 


The tables which follow have been compiled from the annual statements 
of accounts of municipal and shire councils operating under the Local 
Government Act, 1919, in a form suited to the special requirements aris~ 
ing from the nature of activities undertaken. 


In performing works and providing services aud utilities it is the object 
of each council to arrange sufficient finance to meet commitments incurred 
during the year. For this purpose there are available in each year accuniu- 
lated balances from earlier periods, represented by eredit balances of Avail- 
able Funds Account, and revenue accruals, When any large expenditures 
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are incurred for. the purpose of constructing roads, bridges, ete., or acquir- 
ing assets, there are available also special means of finance such as the 
raising of loans and deferment of payment of principal sums under 
deferred payment contracts, obligations in respect of which must be 
liquidated during the period of usefulness of the works constructed or 
assets acquired. 


In the table of “revenue and expenditure” there are shown items of 
annual revenue, comprising rates levied, Government grants and endow- 
inent, aharges for services, and miscellaneous forms of licenses, fees, fines, 
etc., and expenditure chargeable thereto. Expenditure chargeable to revenue 
includes, in addition to normal recurring items, costs incurred in respect 
of construction works, such as roads and bridges and other objects having 
long life not being “vealisable assets” or for use in performing works or 
in rendering services, even though financed by long-term borrowing. Pay- 
ments made in redemption of indebtedness are excluded from expenditure 
chargeable to revenue, nothwithstanding that funds for the purpose ara 
provided from revenue collections, 


The table relating to capital transactions or Invested Funds Account, i.e., 
that section of the balance sheet which embraces assets of a permanent 
or fixed nature and long-term liabilities, is designed to indicate the nature 
of financial transactions other than those appearing under the heads 
of revenue and expenditure. On the credit side are shown capital expendi- 
ture and payiments on redemption of indebtedness, the former item being 
made partly from revenue collections and accumulations and partly from 
borrowed funds. Debit entries exhibit the extent to which borrowing has 
been resorted to in financing the year’s expenditures, both revenue and 
capital, and the amount by which asset values have been reduced by reason 
of provision for depreciation and obsolescence and because of sales. Treat- 
ment of depreciation and obsolescence in this manner has the effect of 
offsetting the inclusion of a similar amount in expenditure chargeable to 
revenues which does not result in an actual money outgo, being charged 
for the purpose of assessing true costs of works and services. 


The net result on current finances of the year’s financial operations, both 
on account of revenue and capital transactions is shown under the head 
of “Net Transactions on Available Funds Account” by combining the 
excess of revenue over expenditure chargeable thereto, or vice-versa, and 
the credit or debit balance on Invested Funds transactions. A revenue 
surplus has the effect of increasing current finances; i¢., the balance of 
Available Funds Account, whilst a credit balance on Invested Funds 
transactions indicates, after allowing for depreciation written off asset 
values, the utilisation of current finances in the purchase of assets, redemp- 
tion of indebtedness, ete. 


The activities of the City of Sydney, which are dealt with on page 540 
et seq., have been excluded from the statements presented in this section 
because differences in the form in which accounts are compiled preclude 
even approximations of comparable data. 


Incomm AND JEXPENDITURE. 


A summary of the expenditure and revenue of all municipalities and 
shires in accordance with the foregoing description is shown below for the 
years 1935 and 1936. The operations of general, special and local funds 
haye been combined under the head of “Ordinary Services,” the nature of 
which is indicated by the sub-heads of functional classifications. Trading, 
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water and sewerage funds, grouped separately, are further analysed on ‘later 
_ pages, 


‘Year ended ‘31st December, 1936. "Total, 
a ee ee b 
Metropolitan Munivi ipal- 
Particulars, Municipal- | - Coantry ities and 
‘itles Municlpal- Shires. Total. Shires, 
(excluding itles. 1935. 
Sydney). 
“EXPENDITURE, 

Ordinary Services— £ £ £ £ £ 
Administration Sus ee ves 176,648 1137,401 236,042 550,997 525,399 
“Works... ase exe ase w.| 1,898,377 1,283,774 | 3,251,109 | 6,433,350 ‘6,400,101 

Health— ‘ 

Sanitary and Garbage sa eae 215,673 165,682 108,823 490,178 480,925 
: Parks and Reserves iis re 318,632 239,350 70,271 628,153 682,715 
Other . ooo ‘see ie es 33,130 33,325 25,609 ‘92,064 81,790 
 rotal aoe ava ee -467,335 438,357 204,708 1,210;395 | «1,145,480 
Services— 
Street Lighting ace eos wee 139,797 92,686 53,116 "285,599 276,273 
Ftre Prevention _ tes tee 60,712 19,823 6,369 76,904 '7-7,396 
Baths and Beaches ... ves see 24,187 29,585 11,841 65,613 58,830 
Markets : ses, 11,969 1,708 18,677 10;579 
Hospitals, Ambulances and Gharities 6,772 8,116 1,902 16,790 13,069 
Cemeteries... 7,972 2,279 959 11,210 11,151 
qlomions onan and ‘Weeds wes 1,126 4,716 25,334 31,176 43,763 
Other . a Jog ea iia ‘28,713 56,724 24,123 104,560 ‘82,361 
“‘Potal ides ne _ 254,279 225,898 125,352 605,529 573,422 
; Property wins 63,678 51,670 23,289 128,537 96/661 
Interest on Loans Overdrafts, ‘ete. 1. 228,506 65,015 62,208 355,729 380,304 
Contributions to Main Roads Board 
and Harbour Bridge Fund ... Gis 182,404 7,224 22,972 212,600 225,453 
Other... ete ce nee _ 20,514 14,815 29,008 64,337 67,756 
Total, Ordinary Services... 3,381,741 | 2,224,054 | °3,065,679 | 9,561,474 | 9,604,526 ; 
Trading Accounts sais sais 85;392 | 1,098,889 255,333 | 1,489,614 | 1,355,438 
Water and Sewerage Accounts |... sie = 395,589 34,113 429,702 367,871 
Aggregate Expenditure ...{ 3,467,133 | 3,718,532 | 4,245,125 | 11,480,790 | 11,227,885 
INCOME. 
Ordinary Services— 
Rates.and Extra Charges ous w»| -2,040,221 792,052 | 1,313,732 | 4,146,005 | 4,059,767 
Government Grants— 
Endowment ... els oe ‘en ee ‘S 149,875 149,875 ‘140,260 
Main Roads-Department ... wey 123,431 62,948 877,986 | 1,064,365 | 1,222,667 
Fineteeney: Relief Works ... wai 895,418 944,485 | 1,150,436 | 2,900,330 | 8,176,084 
Other ... oS ave ou tae 116,681 112,053 219,991 447,725 ___ 279,845 
Total vee wee cae| 1,184,680 | 1,119,486 |” 2,398,288 | 4,052,304 | 4,827,846 
Works— ea 
Contributions eta wate vee 111,588 “39,855 32,786 184,229 156,162 
Other ... on see aed ore 40,369 7,177 43,108 90,654 75,528 
Total eos one oe 151,957 47,032 75,894 ‘274,888 231,690 
Health— 
Sanitary.and Garbage sas da 122,529 189,680 125,616 437,855 443,084 
Parks and Reserves aie oie 36,660 ‘16,406 3,985 57,051 66;575 
Other ... one ove one eee 2,883 11,884 13,899 28,666 24,413 
Total eee aes eee 162,072 217,970 143,530 523,572 624,072 
-Services— 
Baths and Beaches ... nie ie 23,603 14,049 2,165 39,807 135,272 
Markets 100 tee ane tee 317 19,765 3,194 23,276 21,502 
Cemeteries... one oes one 9,315 739 77 10,131 10,583 
Other ... ane one see ae 4,403 11,606 7,733 23,742 25,821 
Total one _ one 37,638 46,159 13,159 96,956 93,178 
Property tee toe ie, oe 29,327 61,380 40,249 130,956 126,049 
Sundries tes ° 41,113 29,813 21,708 92,634 82,649 
Total, Ordinary Services... 3,596,858 | 2,313,892 | 4,006,560 | 9,917,310 | 9,945,251 
Trading Accounts see as 98,145 1,294,180 299,972 1,692,297 1,578,730 i 
Water and Sewerage Accounts | wes ats be 496,013 44,492 540,505 561,690 ; 
Aggregate Income Salc8y 805, 003°} 4,104,085 | 4,351,024 | 12,150,112 | 12,080,671 Bs 
Excess of Income over [Expenditure 
chargeable thereto— 
Ordinary Services eee Fae wen 215,117 89,838 50,881 355,836 440,725 
*Apgregate weve ws | 2273870 385,553 105,899 719,322 852,836 
d 


“+ Balauce transferred to following table-of Capital Transactions. 

Administration represents the total administrative expenses of councils, 
less transfers to trading and water and: sewerage accounts of such amounts 
as are.deemed to arise from:the conduct of their operations. Interest on 
loang, overdrafts, éte.,in respect: of ordinary services amounted to £355,729, 
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and, on.account of functions which-are not dissected. in the table, to £68,861 
for trading undertakings, and to £164,252 for water and sewerage woiks. 
Thus -total interest accrued .im 1936 amounted to £588,842; the total .in 
metropoiltan municipalities ‘bey ‘£232,064, in country vamnmictpalities 
£262,529 and in: shires £94;249, 

“The: aggregate expenditure -in 1935 was’£1;301;260 greater than ‘in 1934, 
and ‘expenditure on ordinary. services was greater ‘by £1;212,728. In 19386 
the increase amounted to £202,955 and £56,948 respectively. ‘The: increase 
from..1984 «was: due mainly to larger: disbursements ‘through -the agency of 
councils: of ‘sums. granted: by ‘the :Government for .the relief of unemploy- 
ment. ‘Funds made -available ‘to councils in this-manner were devoted 
chiefly to the construction. and improvement of roads and streets and of 
parks and reserves, expenditure on which increased during 1935 by 
£1;111,220. and £97,696 ‘respectively. “Movements -in these items.as. between 
the years 11935 and 1936 were: of minor dimensions, 

‘Rates levied in 1986 amounted to £4,449,633 and ‘interest charged on 
overdue rates to ‘£116,784. Of these levies.and charges £4,146,005 was: on 
account of ordinary ‘services, while £50,258 was credited to the revenue of 
trading undertakings ‘and -£370;104 to water ‘and -~sewerage’ funds. 

Amounts granted by the Government to councils are paid into a trust 
fund and transferred to revenue only as required to meet expenditure 
actually incurred in the performance of works and. services for which the 
grants have been made. The total Government assistance to municipalities 
and ‘shires has increased ‘substantially in recent years; viz.,‘from £1,321,340 
in 1932 to £4,9343572 in 1985 and to £4;704,489 ‘in 1986. The amount of 
assistance paid in 1936 ‘to metropolitan municipalities was £1,184,530, to 
country municipalities ‘£1;170,916 and ‘to shires '£2,399,043.  The-amounts 
shown “for country municipalities and shires. include’ £37,204, representing 
a‘part of ‘the cost of constructing ‘water and sewerage works, which was 
borne by the Government. <A large proportion. of the increased Government 
assistance to councils was associated with emergency relief work schemes. 

The following statement of capital ‘transactions, or operations: ‘on 
Invested -Funds Account, during 1935 and 1936, should be considered -in 
conjunction with figures of revenue and expenditure :~— 


‘Yeur ended 31st December, 1936, 
Total, 
Munictpalities. ‘Munici- 
Particulars ieqriisenciifae? =e palities 
Bletro- ‘Shires, | ‘Total. | ,@@4 
politan | gountry Shires 
(exeluding pa 1935, 
Sydney). 
Dedbit— & £ £ £ & 
Loan Expenditure ., a? 244,100 171,764 |159,384 | 575,248 163,540 
‘Expertditure from Government Advances vf 60;025 280,271 | 41,117 | 821,413 | -473,800 
Balances owing on Deter Ee Debts . incurred ; 
during year ve F Sea Sr vey ‘15,127 6;623 | 29,679 61,429 ' 65,416 
Fixed assets written off— 
ee and Obsolescence vis aie 69,148 213,627 |129,356 | 412,131 353,217 
‘Sale Pe Oe Py ves aes aii 15,260 10,323 | ' 12,501 38,093 67,360 
Other _ wile ous vee tes 9,756 22,918 5;479 38,153 31,227 
Total one ean one | 408,425 655,526 [377,516 |1,436,467 | 1,144,060 
Credit— : 
Assets Purchased ... ae| 225,990 711,828 |.260,009 /1,197;827 943,824 
Loan Repayments’ (including Sinking Fund) v!  (405;569 192,008 |108,943 | 706,520 "711,825 
‘Payment off Deferred Debts and Government : : 
“Advances ie ave fen tee ona 62,361 126,438 | 76,384 |'°264,183' | © 233,209 
‘Other cos wid ails ‘tu 7,349 36,9380 83542 62,821 ‘62,808 
“Total. any 701,269 | 1,066,204 | 453,878 | 2,221,351| 1,951,666 
Credit Baldnce representing “net transactions on } 
‘Invested Funds-Account .. .|_ 207,844 | -410,678 | 76,862 | 784,884: | «807,606 
Net transactions on Available ‘vunds. ‘Account—_ 
‘*Jexcess of Income over Expenditure chargeable 
thereto... 227,870 385,553 |105,899 | 719;322 852,836 
Lesd‘Credit Balance from Invested 1 Funds Account 207,844 410; "878 76,362 | 784,884 '| 807,606 
Surpias sah ws.!(—) (89,974 .I(-) 25,125 |. 29, 637 \(-) 65, 562 145,280 


* Transferred, ont ‘Preceding table of Revenue and Expenditure, 
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Loan expenditure incurred during 1936 amounted to £575,248, as com- 
pared with £163,540 in 1985. Of the amount expended in 1986, a total of 
£437,926 was incurred by funds coming within the ambit of “Ordinary 
Services,” £78,939 by “Tlectricity and Gasworks Trading Funds” and 
£58,383 by “Water and Sewerage Funds.” Expenditure from repayable 
Government advances amouuted to £321,418, while balances outstanding 
in respect of deferred or instalment payment debts incurred during the 
year aniounted to £51,429. The expenditure of Government advances was 
distributed as follows; viz., “Ordinary Services,” £180,939; “Trading Under- 
takings,” £359; and “Water and Sewerage Funds,” £190,115. The full 
amount of deferred debts was in connection with “Ordinary Services.” 


An analysis of credit items appearing in the foregoing table, according 
to types of fund affected, viz., Ordinary Services, Trading, and Water und 
Sewerage respectively, was as follows:—Assets purchased £493,348, £384,780 
and £319,699; loan repayments £570,874, £134,009, £1,687; repayment of 
Government advances, £123,544, £4,149 and £70,562; payment of deferred 
debts, £55,110, £9,463 and £1,355. 


The net excess of the expenditure of councils payable from revenue over 
revenue amounted in 1936 to £65,562. The deficiency amounted to £69,974 
in the metropolitan municipalities and to £25,125 in country municipalities, 
while in the shires there was a surplus of revenue of £29,537. Surplusea 
achieved by 20 metropolitan municipalities amounted to £54,688, by 65 
eguntry municipalities to £70,507, and by 72 shires to £95,309. Twenty- 
eight municipalities in the metropolitan area and 60 in the country in- 
curred deficits, the amounts involved being £124,657 and £95,632, and 67 
shires incurred deficits amounting to £65,772. 


The revenue of municipalities and shires was derived from various 
sources in the following proportions, viz.: Rates and extra charges, includ- 
ing £420,362 credited to trading, water and sewerage amounts, 37.6 per 
cent.; Government assistance under all heads, 38.7 per cent.; contributions, 
ete., to works 2.8 per cent.; health, 4.3 per cent.; services, 0.8 per cent.; 
property, 1.1 per cent.; trading and water and sewerage accounts, other 
than rates and a small amount of Government grants included above, 
14.5 per cent.; and other 0.7 per cent. 


The revenue per head of population was £3 8s. 5d. in metropolitan, 


municipalities, £7 1s, 4d. in country municipalities, and £5 7s, 2d. in shires. 


The total expenditure chargeable against revenue, £11,430,790, was 
financed by loans, by Government advances and by deferred payment debts 
incurred in respect of works and other purposes to the extent of £338,859 
£90,986 and £2,261 respectively, and the balance of finance so derived, viz., 
£236,396, £230,427 and £49,168 was applied to capital purposes in the 
acquisition of fixed assets. Thus expenditure incurred during the year 
which was not financed by borrowing on fixed terms amounted to £12,704,051, 
consisting of revenue expenditure, £10,998,691, repayment of loans £706,520, 
repayment of Government advances £198,255 and payments off deferred 
debts £65,928, reservations for repairs and renewals of plant, etc., £52,821 
and purchases of assets, etc., £681,836, 
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The following table shows approximately the manner in which income 
was disbursed during 1936. Component items of expenditure under 
ordinary services have been related to income within that sphere, aud 
total expenditure on ordinary services and trading and water and sewerage 
accounts to income from all sources :— 


Disbursements per £ of Tncome. 


Municipalities. 
Head of Btevice. Metropolitan Shires, Total, 
(exeluding Country. 
Sydney). 
Ordinary Services. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Expenditure chargeable to Income not 
financed by Loans or other forms of| 
fixed borrowing— 
Ordinary Services— 
Administration aes sai «| O11 1 2 1 2 11 
Public Works ... ota tee | 9 1 10 2 15 4 ii 
Health ... we oe ete of 38 1 3 8 10 2 4 
Public Services wee aes wf} 1 6 111 0 7 1 2 
Property’ wl =O 0 5 01 0 3 
Interest on Loans, Overdrafts, ete...., 1 3 07 0 4 0 8 
Other ... eee ene aie ocr ee 0 2 0 3 0 7 
Total are a | 17 1 18 1 18 9 18 0 
Te aera cra 
: AllServices. 
Ordinary Services ° sts ane / 16 8 .| 9 10 17 1 14 6 
Trading Accounts Pee ae wf 0 65 5.0 1 2 2 3 
Water and Sewerage Accounts aes nas 110 0 2 0 8 
vee Total, Revenue Expenditure) 17 1 16 8 1g 5 17 5 
Capital Expenditure, not financed by 
_ _ Loans, ete.— 
Purchase of Assets ooo as os 010 1 9 0 7 11 
Loan Repayments 2 2 011 0 6 1, 1 
Payments off Government Advances and 
_ _ Deferred Debts we ity | 0 4 0 7 0 4 0 5 
Other oes oe aes oe o 0 2 * 01 
Total Expenditure ... | 20 5 20°1 19 10 20 1 


The cost of servicing the debt under the head of ordinary services, 
including both interest and redemption, was heaviest in metropolitan muni- 
cipalities, being 3s. 9d. per £ of revenue fron ordinary services as-compared 
with 1s. 10d. in country municipalities and 1s. Od. in shires. The differ- 
ences in this instance are due mainly to the fact that costly road and street 
construction has been more extensively carried out in the metropolitan 
than in country districts. On the other hand, however, substantial debts 
have been incurred by country councils in the establishment of trading 
undertakings and water and sewerage services, and for this reason the 
proportion of their expenditure devoted to debt charges is higher when 
considered. in relation to all activities than when confined to ordinary 
services only. ‘Thus expenditure per £ of revenue from all sources’ on 
interest and debt redemption was 3s. 8d. in metropolitan municipalities, 
2s. 8d. in country municipalities, 1s. 2d. in shires and 2s. 6d. for all councils. 
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LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 


The liabilities and assets of the City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1938, 
are shown on page 542, and.the following statement indicates the nature of 
the liabilities and assets at book value as.at that date of the suburban and 
country municipalities. and the shires, amounts due from one fund’ to 
another. being. excluded: Assets do not include capital value of road and 
bridge construction, expenditure on which is charged to revenue, even 
though such works are financed’ by borrowing in many instances. 


As at 31st December, 1936. 
aah 7 Total, 
Municipalities. Munici- 
Particulars. : Palities 
Shires, Total. and Shires, 
Metropolitan 1935, 
(excluding | Country. 
Sydney). 
Liabilities— £ £ & £ & 
Long Term— 
Loans and Deferred Debts ais tee 4,644,943 | 2,201,944 | 1,356,011 | 8,202,898 |} 
Due:to Government Ae ae ene 377,362 | 4,805,529 657,442 | 6,840,333 
Current— 14,611,942 
Creditors, including Interest,. etc., due 
to Government: atte ae ind 276,795 244,028 215,293 736,116 J 
Bank Overdraft ... ia ie wa 598,682 390,913 398,778 | 1,388,373 1,395,946 
Other, (including Deposits on ,Contracts, 
unexpended Government Grants and 
other Trust moneys) ... 0... ie 70,132 | 169,008 173,478 | 412,708 543,113 
Total Liabilities od 5,967,914 | 7,811,512 | 2,801,002 | 16,580,428 16,551,001 
Assets— 
Cash in hand and bank... we on 317,134 924,405 499,033 | 1,740,572 | 1,688,589 
Investments in Stocks and Bonds ite 2,302. | 84,003 105,825 192,130 172,333 
Outstanding Rates and Interest ... vi 929,523'| 707,547 807,446 | 2,444,516 | 2,545,487 
Debtors 1 na a vee in 273,276.) 555,692 258,272 | 1,087,240 | 1,066,884 
Stores and Materials ced ss 2: 52,638 | 158,388 81,913 | 292,930 268; 640 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery ,,, 2,454,592 | 9,961,739] 2,383,296 [14,749,627 14,007,051 
: |< —— | —__ 
Total iAssets ... vef , 4,029,465 [12,891,774 | 4,085,785 |20,507,024 19,749,248 
Balance— | 
Available Funds... ine one wil 479,218 | 1,078,366 729,641 | 2,287,225 2,352,482 
Invested Funds... Sete tne we (-) 2,417,667): 3,501,896 555,142 | 1,639,371. -845,760 
Net ... ees or ((—) 1,938,440 | 4,580,262 | 1,284,783 3,926,590: | 3,198,242 


(-) Indicates excess of liabilities. 


Balance-sheets of local ‘governing bodies, other than the City of Sydney, 
are divided into two sections, viz. Available Funds and Invested Funds. 
In. the former section are included: liquid assets and. current liabilities, 
whilst the latter covers fixediassets, investments, debts on extended terms 
and long-term liabilities. : 


Items comprising the Available and Invested Funds sections, of. the 


balance-sheet are combined in the foregoing statement, the: balance. only 
of each section being shown. 


The substantial credit balances of Available Funds. Account, representing 
excesses of liquid assets over current liabilities carried forward and available 
for expenditure in 1987, indicate a satisfactory financial position, which, 
however, is- dependent upon collection of: outstanding: rates. The amount 
of overdue rates. increased very rapidly after- 1928, from £651,902 to 
£2,618,586 at.the end-of 1934, and then decreased during 1985 and 1936-to 
£2,444,516. 

The items “overdrafts” and “eash in hand and bank balances’ are: the 
totals of debit and credit bank balances respectively of the separate finda 
of individual councils, and not the net balance of all accounts. Thus an 
overdraft of, say, street: lighting fund has beeu.so treated and ‘not: used to 
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diminish or extinguish a credit bank balance of general fund. At: 31st 
December, 1936, municipalities with. net overdrafts on all funds numbered 
33 in. the metropolitan area and -43 in the country, the total amount in-each 
case being £368,867 and £58,311. The net amount of overdrafts in 65 shires 
was £121,709, Net credit bank balances on all accounts in. the same areas 
were £87,319, £591,803, and £291,964, the number of individual councils 
concerned being 15, 81 and 74 respectively. 


Assets, mainly in metropolitan municipalities, amounting .approxi- 
mately to £865,000, consisting of undertakings or agreements by the Main 
Roads Board'to-repay loans, or to subsidise: councils in the. repayment of 
loans' and deferred: debts:incurred for the purpose of carrying out works on 
main roads, have been excluded from the above: statement, though corre- 
sponding :liabilities .have been included. Annual payments by .the -_Main 
Roads ‘Board of interest iand instalments of. principal amounting to about 
£95,000 ‘are included in: government: grants in“the revenue tables. 

‘The policy of constructing roads and other major works from loan 
moneys has been followed more extensively in the metropolitan area—- 
where development has been: rapid—than in the country districts, and this 
accounts for the heavy adverse balance on Invested Funds Account. In the 
country districts large outlays of.borrowed funds have been more generally 
applied to the establishment of electricity, gas, water and sewerage services, 
and.are reflected:.as assets in the value of land, buildings, plant, etc. 


‘FINANCIAL Assistaner RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. 


‘The central. Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local governing: bodies‘in supplementation .of general revenues and. by way 
of contribution to‘the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to 
general. revenues ‘is paid:to: shires only, and.is in the form of endowment in 
which individual shires. participate according to an apportionment made by 
the Government in every third year. ‘The matters to:be taken into account 
in making the apportionment are specified in the Act, eg., the necessity 
for developing new districts, the extent to which the council and the 
people of the ‘areas concerned ‘undertake to: share in the development by 
constructing works or paying local:rates, the rate levied and its relation to 
the maximum rate. 

The amount of endowment, which for a number of years: had been about 
£150,000 per ‘annwin, was increased in 1928.to £250,000. It was reduced in 
1931 to the statutory: minimum of £150,000, which amount formed the basis 
cf the following allotment: made for the’triennium commenced 1st January, 
1934 :— 

33 shires receive no endowment. 

ito, 3 less: than'£500: per annum, 

2, 39 £500 and under’ £1,000 per annum. 

20 . + &1,000 ., £1,500 
15g, mH £1,500 » . £2,000 <5 

di, ~~ -82,000 » £3,000, 
i oe £3,000 $5 £4,000 
A, » £4,000 ,, £5,000 
‘14, receives £5,250. 


The shires which receive the largest endowment are Bellingen, £4,250; 
Kearsley, £4,250; Manning, £4,750; Tenterfield, £4,000; and Dorrigo, £5,250. 
‘Grants ‘by the State for specific.purposes,.made both to municipalities 
and to shires, usually form the subject of. application by individual councils. 
Prior to .1925-the State -voted: annually to municipalities and shires con- 
siderable sums for the maintenance of main roads and bridges, and these 
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sums are included below under the heading “Public Works.” In 1925, how- 
ever, the Main Roads Board came into being and increased funds, set 
aside for main roads construction and maintenance, were in part disbursed 
through the councils of municipalities and shires. Annual grants of rela- 
tively smal] amounts.are made to recoup revenue lost through the abolition 
of tolls on road ferries and special assistance is rendered on occasions for 
repairing damage caused by flood, fire, ete. 


The machinery of local government has been applied also to the dis- 
tribution of money made available by the Government for the relief of 
unemployment. Under a’scheme of relief works commenced in May, 1933, 
the Government made fortnightly advances to councils of sums sufficient 
to meet the wages of persons employed on these works, plus an allowance 
of 10 per cent. to cover overhead costs. This scheme was an alternative to 
the distribution of food relief, and through ‘it there was distributed 
£1,806,603 in 1983-84, £2,814,202 in 1984-35 and £8,348,939 in 1935-36, 


Measures embodied in the Local Government (Further Amendment) 
Act, 1935, authorise the Government to render financial assistance to coun- 
eils with the object of enabling the councils to undertake the construction 
of works and provision of services which would otherwise be beyond their 
financial capacity. To this end, the Treasurer is empowered, until 30th 
June, 1938, to enter into agreements with councils to contribute towards 
interest and sinking fund charges accruing in respect of loans raised hy 
the councils. In respect of loans expended by councils on thé construction 
of works of water supply and sewerage, the Treasurer may agree also to 
pay interest on the loans which is in excess of 84 per cent. per annum. 
Under this arrangement councils are enabled to provide, from their own 
borrowings, water and sewerage services at an interest cost which coincides 
with the current rate charged on works in country towns constructed in 
past years from State loan funds. It is further provided that the Govern- 
ment may make advances to supplement loans raised by councils for certain 
purposes, 

Moneys handled on account of grants by the councils of municipalities 
and shires for any of the abovementioned purposes are included in the 
following comparison of funds provided by the State and Commmonwenteh 
Governments and expended by councils :— 


Municipalities. Shires. Total 
Y P Total | ind Publi rata. (ll mente 
ar, blic pir Oy ‘= ublic : Pota men 
se Works. ; Other. Mauniel- ment: Works, | Other. Shires. | Assistance. 
palities. 
£& £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924 .,.) 43,382 6,213 49,595 | 146,705 | 265,218 806 | 412,229 | 461,824 


1926 ...] 242,051 | 5,441 | 247,492 |147,525 | 958,447 | 7,123 |1,113,095 |1,360,587 
1929 ...| 424,732 | 6,102 | 430,834 | 254,948 |1,488,334 498 [1,743,780 |2,174,614 
1930 ...| 603,857 | 28,865 | 632,722 | 250,308 [1,467,358 | 4,930 [1,722,591 [2,355,313 
1931 ...| 342,707 | 9,073 | 351,780 |.149,538 | 678,980 315 | 828,828 |1,180,608 
1932 ...| 426,678 | 53,109 | 479,787 |147,095 | 698,189 | 1,319 | 841,553 [1,321,340 
1933 ...| 796,407 | 90,433 | 886,840 | 148,544 /1,147,991 | 21,052 [1,317,587 [2,204,427 
1934 ,../1,635,987 | 274,694 1,910,681 | 150,249 |1,815,009 | 14,839 |1,980,097 |3,890,778 
1935. ..,12,355,510 * 12,355,510 | 149,250 [2,429,812 * (2,579,062 |4,934,572 
1936. ...|2,805,446 * 12,305,446 [149,875 |2,249,168 * 12,399,043 |4,704,489 


* Included under Publie Works, 


Amounts stated above for grants represent transfers to revenue from the 
Trust Fund, to which payments by the Government are credited, pending 
the actual performance of works, et2., in respect of which grants have been 
made, ; 
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Loans. 


Loans obtained by the Council of the City of Sydney prior to 1905 were 
raised under the provisions of special Acts of Parliament. In 1905 the 
Sydney Corporation Amendment Act authorised the Council to raise loans, 
with the approval of the Governor, by the sale of debentures secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising, and to issue new debentures to repay any such debentures upon 
maturity. The term of the debentures may not exceed in the aggregate 
fifty years, and a sinking fund must be established for each loan raised 
under the Act of 1905, on the basis of 8 per cent. per annum compound 
interest over the period of fifty years. The maximum rate of interest pay- 
able was fixed at 4 per eent. until 1917, when amending legislation provided 
that the rate of interest be fixed by the Council with the approval of the 
Governor. The Act of 1917 provided also that the Council, in lieu of 
issuing debentures subject to the provisions of tho Act of 1905, may 
issue debentures to secure the repayment of its loans, together with interest 
thereon, by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments. An Act passed in 
1928 authorised the City Council to raise loans outside Australia. 

In terms of a further amendment, which became operative as from 1st 
July, 1985, the Council may not exceed by way of overdraft an amount 
equal to one-half of the income, as certified by the Auditor-General, of 
the fund in respect of which the overdraft exists. Proposals to raise loans, 
other than renewal loans, overdrafts and loans for essential services, must 
be submitted for investigation by the Minister, who may make such recom- 
mendations as he thinks fit. Particulars of the proposal must be notified 
and a poll must be taken if demanded before the expiration of one month 
by 15 per cent. of the electors enrolled as ratepayers. ‘The Council is 
empowered to issue inscribed stock and to maintain inscribed stock regis- 
tries in any couutries in which principal sums are payable. On the applica- 
tion of security holders, debentures may be converted to inscribed stock 
and inscribed stock to debentures. 

Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, as amended by sub- 
sequent Acts. 

In respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes that 
a council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebteduess to exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of 
ratable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 

Loans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans. The Gover- 
nor’s approval of a loan ig required in all instances with the exception of 
limited overdrafts. 

Limited overdrafts may be obtained for any purpose upon which the 
council 1s authorised to expend a fund (except a trust fund) or for any 
purpose for which moneys raised by ordinary loan may be applied. The sum 
raised may not exceed half the preceding year’s income of the fund in re- 
spect of which it is obtained. 

The purpose of limited overdrafts is to enable the councils to finance 
a regular programme of works and services and to mect extraordinary ex- 
penditure during periods of inequality or fluctuations in the collection of 
rates. In view of this fact, the Department of Local Government suggests 
to the councils as a general principle that the amount of the overdraft at the 
end of cach year, or, at least, at the end of each council’s term, should not 
exceed the amount outstanding for rates in the case of the general or other 
fund of which rates constitute the principal source of revenue, 
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Renewal loans are for the purpase,of repaying or renewing any other 
toan,.and for paying the expenses: incidental thereto. 

Ordinary loans: are. those. for such, purposes, as: carrying: out, orders. ag 
to. boundary works, discharging liability: arising under verdicts. or orders 
of: legal tribunals, establishing or extending. sanitary, and garbage services, 
acguiring: machinery and: equipment, for the construction of roads. and 
bridges, establishing road punts and 10ad ferriés, and meeting liabilities 
transterred to the;council consequent: upon alteration of boundaries. An 
ordinary Joan may: be obtained notwithstanding that: it will raise the total 
indebtedness of, the council above the prescribed limit, but while there. is 
an excess. the council may: not raise a.special.loan. The provisions relatr 
ing ‘to ordinary. loans.were..extended in 1935. and: 1987; as, described. below. 

Special loans. are those which .do not-fall within, the other three categories. 
A counej! must give notice of a proposal.to raise-a special loan, and the 
ratepayers have the right; by. petition of at least 25, per cent. of those cons 
cerned, to demand: that .a:poll’ be:taken: as .to whether: they approve. of -the 
loaiy. ard: as:to whether; the loan: rate. (if-any) shall’ be: on. the unimproved | 
or the improved: capital: value, As-a general rule shire special loans may 
not exceed:.in the aggregate .a sum equal -to, three times: the amount of. the 
income, as. shown. by: the last: year’s: accounts. 

The law governing tle borrowing.powers. of :municipalities and ‘shires was 
revised by: an amending Act. passed:'in. 1985. In. terms of the Act, the 
definition: of:an:ordinary loan: was: extended.to:include loans: raised: for: tlie 
purpose: of (a) constructing drains, stormwater. channels,. public. baths. and 
works for: the development of tourist. traffic, the improvement: of recreational 
facilities, bridges: and ‘roads: of: aecess:.and ‘the establishment:.and ‘extension 
of. electricity. undertakings; (b). providing: water supply. and’ sewerage 
services; (c)° financing the.construction: by. the Metropolitan. and: Hunter 
District Boards, of: water maing.and: sewers in areas served by them; and 
(@): purchasing tools and. materials: required’ by: the. councils: for. the 
execution of unemployment relief works.. Ordinary loans for any: of: these 
purposes.can only be-raised ‘with the approval of the Governor, which:cannot 
be granted: after 30th: June; 1988; nor unless the. Minister has indicated 
that the purpose is one in respect of which the Government: will’ make a 
supplementary advance towards the capital cost:ora contribution annually 
towards: commitments incurred by: the council in. relation. to. the loan. 
Where.the purpose of aidoan-is:the provision of water and sewerage services; 
it is required: also that: the proposed scheme first be investigated: and 
reported :upon by a “Loans and-Advances. Advisory Committee,” oy that.an. 
agreement ibe entered!into: with-the Metropolitan or. Hunter District: Boards 
when: the extension of water mains. and! sewers is undertaken by: either of 
those: Boards. 

A further amendment of the Jaw passed in December, 19387 (to be 
effective. until: 80th June, 1989): enables. councils: to. borrow by. way of 
ordinary. loan:to repay sums due-to:the Government in relation. to capital 
debts: on works. of’ water: supply and sewerage. Loans: raised: for: this 
purpose: are not to. be taken. to: account in determining: the limits. of 
councils’ powers to borrow. 

The councils, may: accept: from: ratepayers: advances: not: exceeding £500 
for the purpose of carrying: out necessary: works for: which the-lenders: have: 
applied: Such loans: must: be-free of. interest or at.a:rate not. exceeding: 
4 per. cent:, andthe amount aecepted'by a.council:may not. exceed one-tenth: 
of:the total revenue. f6r: the. preceding -year. 

Renewal, ordinary, or special loans -under the Local:Government: Act are 
secured; firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and, 
secondly, upon:the income of ‘the council arising. from any source. 
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Uniess the. loans. are repayable by instalments. at intervals of- one. year: 
or-less, there must: be a sinking: fund’ for loan repayment. in: every. find’ in: 
respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special’ loan Has been: raised; andiin: 
each year: the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum of not: less 
than the amounts -which were intimated*in its appli¢ations for approval 
of’tlie loans. In.the case of loans repayable by annual or more frequent 
instalments, the reserve for repayment; is optional. 

In 1934 councils were empowered to enter: into agreements for the varia- 
tion of the terms.under which loans were raised, by postponement of the 
date for tle: payment: of: principal sums or interest. thereon.. The power 
was..exercisable at any time. prior; to.1st. January, 1936,. and the. period. 
during which; payments were -to be deferred was,.subject to.the approval of: 
the Governor. The charging: of: interest: on deferred: principal: and‘ interest 
at rates not: in excess of those chargeable on original:loans was permitted. 

The fixed loans of. the .City. of! Sydney and municipalities and; shires, 
as; at: 31st Deeember;, 1936, were as. stated: hereunder, particulars. of: New 
South. Wales: loans. owing by country- municipalities. inchiding: £112;955 
raised’ in Victoria. The fixed loans: of. the Sydney, County: Council; as- 
shown in a footnote to the table, are combined’ with loans of: the City of’ 
Sydney. The electricity undertaking, now:-controlled by the Sydney County 
Council, formed. a separate. department. ofthe City. of. Syduey’s activities 
prior to 1st January, 1936. 


Loans Outstanding. aye 

Local Bodies, a id Interest, 

. Bee London. | New York.| Total. Glaking ale 

Municipalities— £ £ £ : £ £ £: 
*Sydney ..|15,428,186 7, eee 1,930,622 24,531,808 4,437,703 !1,111;195 
Other Metropolitan 4,562,169 ; 4,562,169. 4,966 | 203,428 
Country... -a./ $2,151,630 2,1515630 74,575 81,060 
Total Municipalities£ 22,141,985: 1731735000 ‘{14930,622 ' 315245,607..4,517,244 '1;395;683 
Shires... | 988,523.|:305,000| ... | 1,203,523, 84,218] 55,159 
Total ...  £123,130,508 |7,478,000 1,930,622 |32;539,130 '4,601,462 |1,450,842 


* Includes loans of Sydney County Council, viz,, New South Wales, £6,507,531 ; London, £5,173,000; 
New York, £1,930,622; Sinking: Pund,; £1,954,825 ; Interest; £636, 7069, 
t Ineluding £112,955 raised in Victoria, 

The interest shown for. the City of Sydney represents the amount payable 
for-a full. year on the loans outstanding atthe end of the year; and that 
for other councils is:the amount which accrued: during: 1936. The total 
amount: of: interest: distributed- according: to place of payment: was, New 
South Wales £975,011, Victoria £5,729, London £363,912, and New York 
£106,190. 

During. the year 1936: new loans. were arranged as follows :—£214,400: in 
the City of: Sydney; £155,876 in other metropolitan municipalities, £401,018. 
in country municipalities, and ‘£372,403 in shires. 

Net indebtedness on account of fixed loans, 7.e., after. deduction of sinking 
fund’ provision, amounted at the.end of 1936 to £27,937,668. In: addition 
to fixed loans, long. term: indebtedness: of: councils other than the City. of 
Sydney included £5,840,338 in respect: of ‘amounts. due to. the Government: 
and: £195,576 for deferred payment contracts. Particulars: of the total’ 
liabilities of councils are shown on pages. 542 and 550. 

The: loan indebtedness of: municipalities and shires increased’ rapidly 
from 1921 to 1931, as a result of large expenditures by, councils, chiefly on 
road construction and: in the establishment: of: electricity undertakings. 
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The following comparison shows the fixed loans outstanding at. the end 
of various years since 1916, also the ratio of loans to the unimproved 
capital value of ratable property in the incorporated areas :— 


Amount of Fixed Loans Outstanding Proportion to Unimproved Capital Value of 

At {excluding bank overdrafts), Ratable Property. 

31st 

Dec, i : i- ’ City of her Mu- F 

ieee Paina Shires, Total. Bydsiey: stetvalltiee Shires. Total. 
£ | £ £ £ per cent. | per cent. pe cent, | per cent, 

1916 7,050,100 *1,692,133] *148,367 8,890,600] 22°62 2°91 014 4'56 
1921 9,341,742) 1,982,953] 109,573/11,424,268|} 26-03 2°43 0:08 4°60 
1926/14, 288,088 4,388,336 1,036, 391/19,712,815]| 31-92 3°82 0°67 6:27 
1929.21, 982,947 8, 145,285)1,397,352/31,525,584!! 36-05 542 0°84 8°34 
1930 24,546,946] 8,590,689|1, 488,501 34,626,136|| 40°31 5:39 0°88 8:90 
1931 24,793,179) 8,612,970)1,437,512/34,843,661|| 43°53 5°42 0'88 9:20 
1932) 25,087,559 8,200, 854/1, 36] ,250/34,649,663]} 51°29 6:06 0:91 10°40 
1933 25,025,072! 7,736, 266|],299,956 34,061,294/| 51-14 6°12 0°90 10°68 
1934/25, 251,621 7,238, 843}1,216,072/33, 706,536] 54°92 5:92 0°86 10°87 
1935/25, 081,064 6,820, 781]1,150, 604/33,052,449,, 54°65 5°63 0°83 10°80 

$1936 24,531,808] 6,713,799]1, 293,523 32,539,130|| 53°56 5'53 0°93 10°62 


* Including bank overdrafts. 
t City of Sydney includes loans of Sydney County Council, £13,611,153, see page 555. 


The effects of lower valuations are noticeable in years subsequent to 
1930, when there were only slight variations in amounts of loans out- 
standing. The ratio of loans to the improved capital value in 1936 was 
17.55 per cent. in the City of Sydney, and 1.76 per cent. in the other 
municipalities. 


It is apparent that the borrowing by the municipalities and shires is, in 
the aggregate, well within the limits allowed by the Local Government Act 
already referred to. Relatively large sums have been invested in reproduc- 
tive trading undertakings, and at 3ist December, 1936, the loans owing 
in respect of electricity works amounted to £15,014,27 2, including 
£18,611,153 by the Sydney County Council. 


The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
on the foregoing loans of the City of Sydney, the other municipalities and 
the shires in New South Wales are shown in the following table :— 


Principal raised— | Interest aecrued during each year. 
Yoar. 
Tn Australia, Oversea. | Total. In Ayes Oversea, Total. 
. t 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1916 oes 8,066,745} 823,855 8,890,600 316,371 33,208 | 349,579 
1921 ...| 9,922,268 1,512,000 | 11,434,268 423,746 85,690 | 509,436 
1926 + 16,480,315 3,232,590 | 19,712,815 835,089 187,862 1,022,951 


1929 vs| 24,220,584 7,305,000 | 31,525,584 | 1,297,849 405,840 |1,7038,689 
1930 «| 25,277,150 9,348,986 | 34,626,136 | 1,391,541 614,194 |1,905,735 
1931 +| 25,513,028 9,330,633 | 34,843,661 | 1,225,350 516,958 |1,742,308 
1932 | 25,346,266 9,303,397 | 34,649,663 | 1,158,668 490,830 1,649,498 
1933 rf 24,776,266 9,285,028 | 34,061,294 | 1,140,868 476,889 |1,617,757 
1934 sol 24,265,548 9,440,988 | 33,706,536 | 1,064,318 480,935 |1,545,253 
1935 «| 23,627,283 9,425,166 | 33,052,449 | 1,085,792 480,065 |1,515,857 


1936 ++| 28,130,508 9,408,622 | 32,539,130 980,740 470,102 1,450,842 


* Years 1916 to 1929 London only; New York included, in 1930 to 1936, viz.: Loan repayable by 
half yearly instalments, amounted at end of 1936 to £1,930,622 annual interest being £106,190, 


t Includes interest ou bank overdrafts in years 1916 to 1926 inclusive, 
t Includes bank overdrafts, except in City of Sydney. 
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‘The amounts stated in the preceding table do not include all forms of 
long term indebtedness owing by suburban and country municipalities 
and by shires. Other long term debt embraced water, sewerage and other 
capital debts due to the State Government £5,840,333, and outstanding 
balances of deferred payment contracts £195,576. 


The fixed loans of the Sydney County Council, which on ist January, 
1936, assumed control of the electricity works formerly operated by the 
City of Sydney, have been combined with the loans of the City of Sydney 
at the end of 1936, in order to preserve comparison with earlier years. 
The loans of the St. George and the Clarence River County Councils and 
of the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board, all of which operate 
under the provisions of the Local Government Act, have been excluded, 
however. In respect of these bodies, fixed loans outstanding at 31st 
December, 1936, amounted to £735,886, and interest, which was payable 
in Sydney, to £81,411. In addition, capital debt due by the Grafton Water 
Board to the State Government amounted to £70,264. 


The amount of loan expenditure by loeal governing bodies in New 
South Wales, together with repayments of principal sums or payments 
to sinking funds for the purpose of repayment, are shown below for the 
years 1932 to 1936 :— 


} 


Particulars, | 1982. | 1983, | 1984, 1935. 1986, 


Loan Expenditure— 


Municipalities— £ £ £ £ £ 
*City of Sydney ... ...| 170,695 | 459,038 210,372 558,072 '| 522,779 
Metropolitan... .| 182,384 90,206 86,198 123,320 244,100 
Country ... es = 48,874 45,528 29,070 22,0384 171,764 
Shires iis ies wis 23,099 22,323 18,508 18,186 159,384 
County Councils... aed 74,661 170,152 95,212 20,222 32,530 


Total, Loan Expenditure £| 499,663 | 787,247 | 439,355 | 741,834 | 1,180,557 


tRepay ment of Loans— | 


Municipalities— 

*City of Sydney ... ...| 400,958 | -402,874 |. '436,408 446,877 407,310 
Metropolitan sine ...{ 890,798 381,227 396,459 403,358 405,569 
Country ... ahi ...{ 191,199 202,451 212,474 194,530 192,008 

Shires ia Ree ...{ 102,807 114,508 118,083 113,937 108,943 
County Councils... Sas 24,919 29,690 33,136 36,265 88,344 


Total, Repayments of Loans £/ 1,110,681 | 1,130,750 | 1,196,560 | 1,194,967 | 1,152,174 


* Includes Sydney County Council. + Including credits to Sinking Fnnd Reserves. 


Pending revision of the figures, amounts shown as loan expenditure for 
the City of Sydney represent the total of expenditure which has been 
capitalised. As provision made for depreciation in the electricity depart- 
ment has been extensively utilised in adding to capital equipment, the 
over-statement of loan expenditure is relatively substantial in some years. 


Amounts shown as repayments of loans in the City of Sydney in the 
years 1932 to 1935 have been adjusted by the deduction of interest earned 
ou surpluses from the realisation of sinking fund investments. Prior to 
1936 these surpluses and earnings on them were regarded as part of the 
sinking fund for the repayment of debenture debt, but’ in the year men- 
tioned the accumulated balance was applied to the reduction of the 
accumulated deficiency of the City Funk - 
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Resort is frequently made by councils to the “instalment payment. sys- 
tem” in the purchase of assets, especially in connection with the con- 
struction of country water and sewerage works by the Government, the 
-acquisition of road-making and other plant and, .in some cases, the ; per- 
formance of works, such as. roads, bridges, ete. The total amount of debt 
of this nature incurred by municipal and shire councils, excluding City 
of Sydney, was £588,256 in 1931, £319,212 in 19382, £453,652 in 1933, 
£725,842 in 1934, £528,716 in 1935, and £372,842 in 1936, while payments 
of instalments of outstanding balances were £285,320, £214,814, £192,221, 
£198,675, £233,209, and £264,183, respectively. 


MunicrpaL Gasworks. 


“The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks, and to supply gas for public lighting and for use 
by private consumers, In the metropolitan area the supply of coal gas is 
controlled by private companies and in the country private and municipal 
undertakings provide the service at different centres. Gasworks have not 
-been established by any of the shire councils. 


Details of the accounts of the gaswork undertakings of ‘various munici- 
palities are shown in the section “Local Government” of she Statistical 
Register, 1936-37. A summary of the gasworks revenue accounts of the 
municipalities with coal gasworks in various years since 1921 is shown in 
the following statement :— 


Expenditure. , ‘Income. ; 
‘Year af a : LX = 5, : ‘Surplus 
ended Sales or 
31st ‘Cost of Total a Loan Deficiency 
December. | Gas and | Expendi- Rates. Other, Total, (—). 
Residuals.) ture. |{ Gas Residuals. 
£ £ £ £ £° £ £ £. 
1921 ..| 139,466 | 145,261 | 135,629 | 12,5384 4,698 4,646 | 157,507 12,246 
1926 .| 127,554 | 128,681 | 111;852 | 12,966 5,126 4,377 | 134,321 5,640 
1931 ..-/'103;814 | 1063317 ‘|| 90,332 | °13;419 4,631 3,376 | 111,758 5,441 
1932 ...| 100,012 | 100,606 || 82,576 | 13,359 ‘4,137 4,865 | 104,937 4,331 
1933 «| 97,630 | 98,282 76,807 | 11,329 8,135 4,504 | 95,775 |\(—)2,507 
1934 «| 95;477 | 95,851 74,697 | 18,538 2,016 5,848 |-95,599 |(—) 252 
1935 -»| 89,630 | 97,234 | 71,537 | 12,084 | - 2,202 5,570 | 91,483 ||(—)5,751 
1936 «| 88,493 | 895181 |! 71,549 | 12,954 | ‘2,526 4,298 | 91,327 2,146 


The activities of municipal gasworks declined as facilities were extended 
for the .use of electricity in country districts. The number of .munici- 
palities conducting: coal-gas: undertakings decreased. from 21 in 1921 to 18 
in 1936, and the volume of gag.sold from 675,915,000 cubic feet -to 
-208,291,000 cubic feet. 


The volume of gas manufactured in 1986 measured 272,932,000 cubic 
feet and the average cost, after deducting proceeds from the sale of resi- 
duals, was 5s. 6d. per 1,000 feet. Of the gas sold, 207,825,000 cubic feet 
were for private consumption and 466,000 cubic feet for public lighting. 
The average price realised per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold was 6s. 10d. 
Provision for depreciation of plant, treated as a manufacturing cost, 
amounted to £10,765, and £5,766 was provided for tlie redemption of capital 
indebtedness, Plant to the value of £8,220 was.purchased during the -year. 
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The balance-sheect of the gasworks trading undertakings at the end of 
1936 is given below :— 


Liabilities. Assots. 


£ £ 
Loans and deferred payment debts 30,631 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc. 264,371 


Sundry creditors, ete... «. 17,821 || Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Overdrafts ite tas w= 13,571 due from other funds .,. we =—-.27,946 
—_———. || Outstanding rates eis w= - 2,196 
Total Liabilities ve .. 62,023 || Fixed deposits and investinents .,, 9,200 
Excess of Assets ... ia ... 247,630 || Bank balance and cash ... Mie 5,940 
Total... es 1. £309,653 Total... ae «.. £309,653 


° 


A surplus of assets at the end of 1986 was disclosed by all gasworks 
undertakings, though eight of them incurred deficiencies in respect of the 
year’s operations, In one undertaking which was finally closed during 
1985, a deficit of £6,254 resulted from the disposal of assets. This item 
accounts for the unusually large expenditure not chargeable as a cost of 
manufacture, 


Contron or Evecrricity DrveLormMent, 


Measures for co-ordinating the development within the State of elec- 
tricity resources are contained in the Gas and Electricity Act, 1985, 


The Act prohibits the construction or extension of a gencrating station 
or a main transmission line for the supply of electricity to the public 
unless the Governor’s approval first be obtained, except that such approval 
is unnecessary in the case of a transmission line forniing part of a system 
within an area already lawfully supplied with electricity. It also con- 
stituted a special committce, called the “Electricity Advisory Committee,” 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Government, 


The duties of the Electricity Advisory Committee are to report on 
matters referred to it relating to the generation, transmission, supply and 
use of electricity, and, in relation to electricity and its supply, to furnish 
juformation concerning finance, statistics, standards and testing, to devise 
and supply details of schemes of co-ordination, to consider and recoi amend 
anendinents to the law and to earry out such functions of an advisory 
character as may be prescribed. Proposals relating to electricity, which 
by law require the Governor’s approval before they may be executed, must 
be referred to the Coinmittee prior to the grauting of approval. 


The Committee consists of thirteen members. Four members were ap- 
pointed under the Act, viz. the Under-Secretary for Local Government, 
who was appointed chairman, the general manager of the Sydney County 
Council, and the chief electrical engineer of the Public Works Departmeut 
and of the Department of Railways. The remaining nine members, who 
are to hold office for three years, were appointed by the Governor, eight 
of them from nominations by various representative bodies. 


MounicipaL anp Sume Enrcrricrry Worns. 


The supply of electricity for ighting and for power is undertaken directly 
in many areas by the councils of municipalities and shires and by county 
councils formed by groups of municipalities and shires for the sole pur- 
pose of conducting electricity undertakings. In some cases the councils 
have established works for the generation of electricity, while in others it is 
purchased in bulk from another council, from Government works, or from 

*67353 —F 
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collieries, ete., and distributed to consumers. In’ addition, electricity for 
street and private lighting and power in defined areas is supplied under 
contract with the councils from works which are privately owned and 
eperated, and are not included in the statistics relating to the municipal 
and shire undertakings which follow. 

The largest undertaking is that of the Syduey County Council, which 
on ist January, 1936, assumed control of the electricity department for- 
merly conducted’ by the Municipal Council of Sydney. This undertaking 
commenced in 1904 to supply electricity within the city, the works 
being extended subsequently to supply a large area beyond the city 
boundaries. In 1936 the undertaking distributed electricity direct to con- 
amers in the city and in thirty-two other municipalities, excluding one 
municipality in which only a small area was served by the undertaking. 
Tt also supplied electricity in bulk to the local councils of ten municipali- 
ties and four shires, which attend to the distribution in their respective 
localities, and to a private company for distribution within a municipality 
and a shire. 

Certain other local government bodies obtain electricity in bulk from 
the generating stations of the Railway Commissioners of New South Wales, 
the Victorian State Electricity Commission, or the New South Wales 
Government power station at Port Kembla. A number of southern localities 
and the Federal Capital are supplied from the Burrinjuck hydro-electric 
works. ; 

The St. George County Council purchases from the Railway Commis- 
sioners bulk supplies of electricity which are sold for street lighting and 
to private consumers in its area, and the Clarence River County Council 
has constructed hydro-electric works on the Nymboida River. 

A statement of the expenditure and income of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities im 1936 is shown below :— 


County Councils, 


ther 
Particulars, priney. Isuntelpali- Shires. | | | Totah 
: ties. St. George. pores 
Income. £. £ £ £ £ £ 
Sales of Electricity  ...| 2,603,523 1,166,222 | 246,483 | 137,668 79,624 |4,233,520 
Rent of Meters, Instal- : 
lations, etc. ... ee 6,185 98,617 25,443 2,200 5,029 | 137,474 


Trading Income ...| 2,609,708 |1,264,839 | 271,926 | 139,868 84,653 4,370,994 


Loan Rates... ute 22,844 24,888 ves 47,732 
Interest aud Sundries ... ie 13,315 3,158 6,277 dee ' 22,750 
Total Income _ ...| 2,609,708 |1,300,998:| 299,972 | 146,145 84,653 (4,441,476. 
HBaupenditure. 
Cost of Electricity _...| 2,518,128 |1,033,527 | 248,191 | 116,036 67,360 |3,978,242 
Public Lighting, Attend- : 
ance, etc. si 79,359 61,578.) . 12,142 3,732 680 | 157,486 


Trading Expenditure 2,597,487 |1,095,100 | 255,333 | 119,768 68,040 |4,135,728 


Net Income og 12,221 | 205,898 44,639 26,377 16,618 | 305,748 


Credits to Sinking. Fund 
and Redemption. of ; , 
Capital Indebtedness] *193,316 | 105,090 36,765 22,596 16,506 | 374,273 


*.Comprising transfer: from Depreciation ‘Reserve, £110,303, interest on investments, £76,264. 
Exchange in respect of London loans, £6,749. , 5 
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In suburban and country municipalities and shires, 79 municipal and 
32 shire councils provided electricity services during 1936, and of these 30 
municipalities and 18 shires operated generating plants, 47 municipalities 
and 19 shires distributed current purchased in bulk, while 2 municipalities 
generated a small quantity of electricity, though purchasidg the major 
portion of their supplies from other sources. ‘The ratio of electricity 
generated by councils to the total quantity generated and ptrchased was 
approximately 22 per cent. in municipalities and 9 per cent, in sliires. 

Deficiencies in respect: of the year’s operations amounting to £1,501 were 
incurred by 6 municipalities, while in the shires, some of which conduct 
more than oue electricity fund, the aggregate deficiency of 9 funds 
amoulted to £6,638. ; 

The amount provided in 1936 to meet depreciation and obsolescence of 
assets aggregated £828,811, the charge in the City of Sydney being £635,029, 
in other municipalities £127,866, in shires £40,490, and in the county coun- 
cils £25,426. Capital expenditure incurred during the year amounted to 
£416,596 (net) in Sydney, £805,148 in other municipalities, £71,412 in 
shires, and £83,511 in county councils. 

A summary of the liabilities and assets of the electricity works at 31st. 
December, 1936, is shown below :— 


County: Couneils. 


Partloul City ot | aruntetennt- | Shi 7) fc) ota 
articWlarg, uniczpal- res, otal, 
Sydney. ties. St. | Clarence 
George, River, 
Liabilities. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


Loans and deferred pay- 


ment debts. .| 13,611,154 | 1,011,922 | 429,182 | 205,618 |536,947 15,794,823. 
Overdrafts aoe ‘ied 162,434 62,192 8,209 ae 28,407 261,242 
Sundry Creditors, ete... 604,603 96,907 | 32,397 | 32,712 | 21,855 788,474. 


Total Liabilities £) 14,378,191 | 1,171,021 | 469,788 / 238,330. |587,209 16,844,539 


Assets. 


Land, buildings, plant, 


ete, ... : .| 18,823,295 | 2,713,858 | 760,222 | 363,093 624,029 |18,284,407° 
Sundry debtors, etc. ... 353,386 308,261 {105,684 | 28,743 | 27,361 823,435 
Bank balance and cash 1,825 160,492 | 49,915 | 29,910 | 31,531 273,673 
Fixed deposits and in- . 
vestments... | 2,410,542 | 279,483 | 51,422 | 125,170 1,385. | 2,868,002 
Total Assets ous 16,589,048 | 3,462,094 | 967,243 |546,016 684,306 \22,249,607 


. Excess of Assets £/ 2,210,857 | 2,291,073 [497,455 [308,586 97,097 | 5,405,068 . 


The liabilities of the City of Sydney undertaking, as shown above, are 
exclusive of depreciation and other reserves; and the assets represent the 
tangible assets less depreciation reserve in respect thereof—loan: discounts 
and flotation expensés £339,941 being excluded. 
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City of Sydney Electricity Undertaking. 


. The City of Sydney undertaking obtained supplies of electricity from a 
power station at Pyrmont until the year 1923, when a contract was made for 
the purchase of additional supplies from the Railway Commissioners. Since 
January, 1929, supplies have been available from a power station 
constructed by the Council at Bunnerong, and the contract with the Railway 
Commissioners was terminated on 30th September, 1929. The cost to the 
31st December, 1936, of the Buimerong generating station, was approxi- 
mately £3,840,767, of which £1,570,379 represented cost of land, buildings 
and railway siding, £2,225,452 cost of machinery and equipment, and 
£44,936 furniture, plant and tools, 


The following statement shows the electricity sold during various years 
from 1929 to 1936, sales to the City Council for public lighting, ete., being 
included. The revenue from sales and the cost of the electricity are shown, 
also the deficit or surplus after the payment of interest and exchange, 
and providing for depreciation of plant:— 


Particulars, 1029, 1931, | 1933. | 1935, | 1986. 
Units sold (000’s) hee 347,595 319,326 362,788 428,615 461,301 
Receipts per univ (d.)... 1-69 1°70 1-66 1-42 1:35 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Cost of electricity* ...) 2,318,434 | 2,466,719 | 2,260,843 2,391,816 2,518,128 
Other expenditure Sati 44,902 57,178 52,934 75,263 79,359 
Total expenditure 2,358,336 | 2,523,897 | 2,318,777 | 2,467,079 | 2,597,487 
Sales... as «| 2,494,606 | 2,288,607 | 2,505,946 | 2,532,111 | 2,603,523 
Other income ... ou 55,079 30,971 8,740 7,078 6,185 
Total income «| 2,649,685 | 2,319,578 | 2,514,686 | 2,539,189 2,609,708 


‘Net Profit wo See 191,349 |(—)204,319 200,909 72,110 12,221 


* Including interest, exchange and depreciation. 


It is not practicable to dissect the sales by this undertaking so as to show 
“the purposes for which the current was used, because a large proportion is 
supplied to premises—residential and comimercial—where only one meter 
is provided, and the charges are assessed under a system whereby a reduced 
rate is charged for the quantity in excess of a limit which varies according 
to certain conditions, ¢.g., the size of residential premises, or the maximrm 
demand in the ease of factories. 


Sales of Electricity. 


A dissection of the sales in 1935 and 19386 by municipalities (other than 
‘the City of Sydney), shires and the county councils is shown below. 


‘ 1935. 1936. 
Particulars, 
Units, | Amount, | Per unit. | Units, Amount. | Per unit, 
P 000 £ d. 000 £ d. 
Domestic use ...| 48,068*] 782,293* 4:36*|| 92,735 | 1,090,785 2-82 


Public lighting... ...| 13,550,| 128,704 2-28 |) 15,113 | 141,709 2-25 
Industrial power and bulk|134,242*| 631,520* 1-13*|| 108,247 | 425,361 0-94 
sales. 


Total... ...| 190,860 1,542,517 | 1-94 |[216,095 | 1,657,855 1:84 


* Domestic power included under Tedustrial power in 1935, 
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The value of sales, as stated above, does not include minimum charges, 
yentals for meters, motors, etc., and in some instances discounts for prompt 
paymnent, totalling £27,858 in 1986, were uot allocable over the different 
classes of sales, hence the amount is included. The cost of the 190,860,000 
units sold in 1935 was £1,354,770, or 1.70d. per unit, and 216,095,000 units 
sold in 1986 cost £1,460,114, or 1.62d. per unit. 


Fire BricaDes. 


The public services for the provention and extinguishing of fires are con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Commissioners, constituted under the Fire. 
Brigades Act, 1909, as amended in 1919 and 1927. Its jurisdiction extends 
over certain districts which were defined in the Act or added by proclama- 
tion. The areas under the oversight of the Board are grouped to form fire. 
districts. They include the City of Sydney, nearly all the area comprised 
by the suburban municipalities, also the City of Greater Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, and other municipalities, and shires in respect of towns’ coutained in 
them. : 


The Board consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one 
by the councils of the Sydney and suburban municipalities, one by the: 
councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, three 
elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volunteer 
fire brigades, and one by the permanent firemen who are members of the 
Fire Brigades Association of New South Wales. The votes are appor- 
tioned among the councils according to the amount contributed to the fund. 
administered by the Board, viz., £100 or under, one vote; over £100 and. 
not exceeding £500, two votes; over £500 and not exceeding £1,000, three: 
votes; over £1,000, four votes. Each insurance company and each volun-- 
teer and permanent fireman is entitled to one vote. 


In each year the Board inakes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourtl... 
The estimates must be made so that the contribution by the councils in a’ 
fire district will not exceed 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value: 
of ratable land, though the Board may exceed this limit with the consent: 
of the Minister if requested by the councils to do so. 


Where a fire district is comprised of more than one municipality or shire,. 
the amount to be paid by each council is apportioned according to the 
annual value of ratable land within the district. Payments by the insurance’ 
companies are based on the amount of premiums payable in respect of fire 
risks within each district. With the consent of the Governor, the Board 
may borrow money up to £250,000, 


The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and authio- 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds, In the metropolitan districts in 1937 there were 79 fire brigades 
comprised by 619 permanent firemen whose services are wholly at. the 
Board’s disposal and 282 volunteers. In the country there were brigades at 
153 localities, the principal stations being at Newcastle and Broken Hill, 
and there were 66 permanent firemen and 1,484 volunteers. a ee 
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The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1937 :— 


Revenue. r Expenditure, 
£ £ 
Balance at Ist January, 1937... 21,355 eavnitsehation ao .. 13,478 
Subsidy from Government ... 96,320 |) Salaries, including Payments to 
Subsidy from Tipp plies and Volunteers... . 224,787 
Shires , .. 96,320 |) Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and. 
Subsidy fr om Fire Insurance Com- other expenses “ ... 120,079 
. panies and Firms... ... 192,640 || Equipment and es Charges 38,156 
Other Sources ae sate ons 7,923 || Balance... v. ~=—-18,058 
Total vie mae £ 414,558 Total oe Sai £ 414,558 


‘The contributions by :the fifty-five municipalities and shires comprising 
the Sydney fire district in 1937 represented 5s. 3.2d. per £100 of assessed 
anuual value of the ratable land, as compared with 5s, 7d. in 1919. 


Contributions amounting to. £192,640:were received from 124 insutance 
-companies and 42 firms who insured goods with companies not -registered 
in ‘New South ‘Wales. In the Syduey fire district such contributions repre- 
sented 15.26 per cent..of the premiums less reinsurances, and in the other 
. districts: the proportions ranged from 8.48 per cent. 


The estimates of the proposed expenditure by the board for the year 19388 
‘amounted to £402,248, viz. £299,956 for the Sydney fire district. and 
£102,292 for other districts. 


The balance-sheet of the Board as at 81st December, 1987, is shown in 
the following statement.:— 


Liobilities, Assets, 
£ £ 
Fund. Account .., as .. 32,545 |. Land and Buildings ae w. 415,738 
Trust Accounts... ..  2,412') Plant and Fire aoa ... 336,620 
Debentures and Accrued Tnterest 157,607 || Stocks on Hand ... ‘ ». 35,616 
Revenue and Expenditure <Ac- “Bank Balances and’Cash vv. 4,440 
count ... .» 18,058 || Debtors... ar ane ies 94 
Property and Equipment Ac- 
count . ... 581,013 
Administration Account .. we OTB 
Total .., ass £ 792,508 Total... des £ 792,508 


Water Supply AND SEwERAcEe SERVICES, 


['he Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board administers 
extensive water supply and sewerage drainage works in Sydney and en- 
virons, and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
exercises similar functions in Newcastle and surrounding districts. These 
works have been constructed mainly from the loan moneys which form 
part of the public debt of the State, and interest and sinking fund charges 
in respect of the capital debts are payable from the revenues of the Boards, 
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The receipts and expenditure of the metropolitan services until 1st April, 
1925, and of the Hunter District services until Ist July, 1928, were in- 
eluded in the Consolidated Revenue Account of the State. On the dates 
mentioned these accounts were separated from the Consolidated Revenne 
Account; the Metropolitan Board was entrusted with the management of 
its own moneys and a separate account was opened in the Treasury in 
respect of the Hunter District services. 


In towns outside the areas administered by the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Boards, works have'been constructed mostly by the Minis- 
ter for Public Works out of moneys voted for the purpose by Parliament. 
As a general rule the works were transferred upon completion to the care 
of the councils under conditions requiring repayment of capital cost by 
instalments over a period fixed in relation to the durability of the works. 
Interest is charged on -unpaid .balances at a rate fixed from time to time. 
‘Under the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage (Debts) Act, 
1937, the Minister for Public Works is authorised to certify as to the 
amount which the Government may aceept in full settlement of the capital 
debt due by a municipal or shire council or by the Grafton and South 
‘Grafton ‘Water Board. Upon the Governor’s approval of the certificate 
a council is empowered to raise a loan for the purpose of repaying the sum 
certified by the Minister. The issue of certificates by the Minister may 
not'be made after 80th June, 1939, ; 


The arrangements under which the Minister for Public Works undertook 
to finance and carry out construction were suspended temporarily on the 
passing of the Local Government (Further Amendment) Act, 1985. Under 
the Act, the raising of loans by councils to meet the capital cost of works 
is facilitated, and councils are required to undertake the work of con- 

‘giruction. The Government in ‘approved cases supplements loans 
raised’ by councils by making a contribution towards the capital cost. 
In order that, interest charges on loans raised by councils will not be higher 
than:the rate charged on debt owing in respect of works already constructed 
by the Public Works Department, the Government may agree also to pay 
interest on the loans in excess of 34 per ceut per annum. An advisory 
committee ig required to report upon proposals for the construction of 
works aud to indicate the proportions in which the estimated capital cost 
is to be borne by the council and the Government. The share to be borne 
‘by the council is estimated on the basis of the:surplus available for repay- 
ment of loans after meeting working expenses and interest from annual 
revenues calculated at 25s. and 21s. per head of population for water and 
sewerage services, respectively. Provisions of the Act facilitating borrow- 
ing for the foregoing purpose expire on 380th June, 1938, 


At 30th June, 1937, water supply services constructed wholly or in part 
from loan funds ‘by the Department.of Public Works were in operation in 
ninety-five country towns, sewerage works in twenty-three towns, and storm- 
water drainage works in twelve towns. The total cost of the waterworks 
which had been charged to-councils, z.e., after allowing for capital remissions, 
was £3,945,568, and of sewers and stormwater channels £1,634,551. The 
financial transactions in connection with these services are included in the 
-accornts of the municipalities and shires, except the waterworks at Broken 
Hill and IlLillgrove, which are administered by the central Government, 
and at Junee, where the water is delivered by the Public Works Depart- 
ment into service reservoirs, and the Grafton and South Grafton .system 
which is controlled by a corporate board representing the two municipalities, - 
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The debts due to the central Government on account of waterworks Cin- 
cluding the Grafton and South Grafton services) at 30th June, 1937, 
amounted to £8,523,687, and on account of sewerage and drainage works 
to £1,525,518; the aggregate of the annual instalments of principal and 
interest was £173,569 in respect of the debt due on waterworks, and £65,959 
for sewerage works, 


Particulars of remission of indebtedness in a number of country water 
and sewerage schemes, following an investigation of their finances by a 
special committee, were published in the 1934-35 issue of this Year Book. 
Interest payable to the Government in respect of capital debts has been 
fixed at a maximum rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 


A summary of the revenue and expenditure of the various systems is 
shown below—the particulars of the Metropolitan and Hunter District 
services heing for the year ended 80th June, 1937, and those of the other 
works for the calendar year, 1936. 


Water Supply and Sewerage Works, 


Grafton Other 


Partiowlars, ‘ Hunter ‘ q ‘ 
Een Metropolitan. District, Aue oat Seay Total, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
Gross Revenue ,., aay -| 1,645,552 | 234,286 9,206 442,126 { 2,331,170 
Working Expenses ave vo] 526,934. 74,575 3,716 255,292 860,517 
Interest and Exchange .., «| 903,580 | 112,776 2,643 122,956 | 1,141,955 
Net Revenue .., ve] 215,088 46,935 2,847 63,878 328,698 
Provisiou for Debt Redemption 84,112 11,333 1,954 56,446 158,845 
Surplus... ae | 180,926 35,602 893 7,432 174,853 
Sewerage and Drainage, 
Gross Revenue ... tas v| 975,806 106,185 ts 156,944 | 1,238,935 
Working Expenses iss we] 295,404 40,437 aa 50,795 386,636 
Interest and Exchange .., vf 625,478 109,310 see 52,025 786,813 
Net Revene ... .,.| 54,924 |(-) 43,562 |... 54,124 | 65,486 
Provision for Debt. Redemption 63,437 11,417 eae 19,521 94,375 
Surplus... oe ..f(-) 8,513 {-) 54,979 sag 34,603 |(-) 28,889 


The amount of revenue remaining after providing for working expenses 
was £2,322,952. Interest in the Metropolitan services amounted to 
£840,699 for water and £578,586 for sewerage and drainage, exchange being 
£62,881 and £45,892 respectively. In the Hunter District interest was 
£99,581 and exchange £13,195 in respect of water supply, and correspond- 
ing amounts for sewerage services were interest £96,764 and exchange 
£12,546, No exchange was chargeable in respect of other works, The 
surplus, after meeting sinking fund contributions and instalments in re- 
duction of debt,. amounted to £203,742. In respect of country undertak- 
ings, a charge for depreciation of assets, included under working expenses, 
may be regarded as a duplication of provision made for debt redemption. 
The amount charged for depreciation in 1936 was £457 in the Grafton 
water works, £38,919 in other country water works, and £3,370 in sewerage 
works, 2 
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A brief statement of the liabilities and assets of the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District services at 30th June, 1987, and of the other works at 
31st December, 1936, is shown below: 


Water Supply and Sewerage Works. 
Particulars. Grafton Other 
Metropolitun| unter and South} Country Total, 
District. | Grafton. Towns, : 
£ a £ £ 

Liabilities— | 
Capital Indebtedness ... £1,136,123 | 6,104,805 | 77,035 | 5,207,810 | 52,525,773 
Other Creditors ss v| 421,465 51,581 | 1,234 140,613 614,893 

Total Liabilities .. 41,557,588 6,156,386 | 78,269 | 5,348,423 | 53,140,666 
} 

Assets-—— : P 
Works, ete... ee .../47,945,600 | 6,845,609 | 108,099 | 6,649,956 | 61,549,264 
Sundry debtors and outstand- 

ing rates .., ‘cs 4 143,545 105,173 3,627 337,635 589,980 

Cash, investments, etc. «| 1,261,778 180,987 2,457 287,798 | 1,733,020 
Total Assets .,, .. 49,850,923 | 7,181,769 | 114,183 | 7,275,389 | 63,872,264 

Exeess of Assets Sis eee! 7,793,835 975,383 35,914 | 1,926,966 | 10,731,598 


The surplus of assets in the Metropolitan works comprises remission of 
debt due to the Government made in 1986-37 and tentatively stated at 
£5,750,000; a grant by the State Government from unemployment relief 
funds, spent on construction, £679,708; capital value of old City Council 
water works transferred to the Board, £98,486; reserves for repayment of 
capital debt £1,281,385; less debit balance of revenue account, £16,244, In 
the Hunter District the surplus comprises £68,605 unemployment relief 
grants spent on construction; £678,666 representing the excess value of 
assets over loan debt due to the Government consequent upon an adjust- 
ment in 1928; reserves for repayment of capital debt £145,172, general 
reserve £25,600, and credit balance of revenue accowt £62,840. 


Drainage Trusts. 


In addition to the water and sewerage and drainage works to which the 
foregoing tables relate, twenty-six trusts for reclamation of swamp and 
other lands were in operation as at 30th June, 1986. The capital cost of 
the works was £79,226, of which £33,987 was outstanding, and the annual 
instalments for repayment amounted to £4,522. The ownerg of the lands 
improved by these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital 
expenditure, and they are required to provide for the cost of maintenance 
and administration. 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage. 


‘fhe Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was constituted 
in 1888 to assume control of the water supply and sewerage services in the 
county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the City 
Council, The management of the water supply was transferred to the Board 
in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1&S9. The Board’s juris- 
diction extends to a large district outside the county of Cumberland and 
embraces a strip of territory extending along the South Coast beyond 

_ Wollongong to Lake Tlawarra. 
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‘Lhe Board, now termed the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage 
Board, was reconstituted as from 30th April, 1935, and is.composed of. seven 
members. Two members, a president and a: vice-president, are appointed 
by the Governor for a period of five years, and five members, elected by 
the aldermen and councillors of local areas concerned, hold office for four 
years. For the purposes of the elections, the municipalities and shires have 
been grouped into five constituencies and one member is elected in respect 
of each. 


Capital funds of the Board to 30th June, 1937, were derived from the 
following sources :— 


Particulars, | . Water. | Sewerage. Drainage. Totai. 
£ | £ £ £ 
New South: Wales Government— 
- Loan Funds... inn ine ...| 15,065,063 9,898,714 312,885 | 25,271,662 
Less Repayments ... ais ag 554,926 365,009 12,960 922,895 
Remission — es | 8,426,579 2,252,606 70,817 5,750,001 
Net ae wie «| 11,083,558 | 7,286,100 229,108 | 18,598,766 
Advances . vs «| 8,917,309 | 1,473,028 130,413 | 5,520,750 
Unemployment ‘Relief Fund Sei 292,218 290,174 wee 582,392 
Amount. due to New South Wales 
Government i ave ---| 15,293,085 | 9,049,302 359,521 | 24,701,908 
Loans raised by Board . * | 8,600,058 | 7,277,659 549,012 | 16,426,729 
Unemployment Relief Commonwealth : 
Savings Bank 4,748 2,739 ise 7,487 
*Unemployment Relief. Fund (N ew 
South Wales)—Grant Ses on 237,160 442,548 ube 679,708 
Total Nee ae £) 24,135,051 | 16,772,248 908,533 | 41,815,832 


* Not ‘repayable. 


The capital indebtedness of the Board to the Government as at Ist 
April, 1925, was declared at £28,576,702, of which £14,311,175 was in 
respect of water supply, £8,955,206 for sewerage and £310,321 for drainage. 
With a view to reducing capital charges borne by the Board, thus per- 
mitting an extension of services in outlying suburbs, the Metropolitaz 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Indebtedness) Act, 1935, provides 
for the remission of £11,450,000 of debt due by the Board to the Govern- 
ment. The remission is to be made in instalments over a period of five 
years commencing on ist July,. 1986, and is contingent upon the Board 
expending £3,000,000 from loan funds in each of the years. 


The Board is required to pay to the State Treasury interest on its debt to 
the State, also from 1st July, 1928, sinking fund contributions at the rate 
of 53. per.£100, this being the rate payable by the State.in respect of its 
contributions to the National Debt Sinking Fund, established under the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth. and the States. Interest 
rates on the Board’s indebtedness.to the Government have been substantially 
reduced in recent years. The average rate of interest on the public debt of 
the State, which rate the Board was called. upon to pay for a period, fell 
from 5.17204 per cent, in 1929-30 to 4.87804 per cent, in 1932-88, and the 
rate of 5 per cent. on Treasury advances was reduced to 44 per. cent. a3 
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from Ist January, 1938. From 1st July, 1933, the rate was 4 per cent. for 
both classes of debt, and it was further reduced from 1st July, 1934, to 34 
per cent. as compared with the average rate of interest.on the public debt of 
the State of 3.70787 in 1986-37. 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved. value of the lands ratable for that: service. 
rela fund provision .of 10s. per cent. is required in respect of such 
oans. 


Up to 80th June, 1928, no special loans had been floated for the Board, 
but loan advances amounting to £412,000 in 1924-25, £1,703,000 in 1925-26, 
£2,000,000 in 1926-27 and -£2,380,000 in 1924-28 were made to the Board 
by the ‘Colonial Treasurer. These advances, amounting to £6,495,000, were 
to be repaid in annual instalments.of £324,750 over a psriod' of twenty years 
from 1st January, 1980, As, however, instalments were paid only in 1929-80, 
1930-31 and 1985-86, the amount outstanding at 80th June, 1987, was 
£5;520,750. 


Particulars of the loans floated by the Board, which were current at 30th 
June, 1937, are shown below :— 


Year, Amount. lcs ha ES ar chee Repaynable in— 
£ Per cent. 

1028. «ee{ 11,000,000 Par. *5R 20 Australia, 
1929... «| 1,485,000 | £99.10 0] *5} 15 . 
1980... ane 850,000 £99 10 0 *6L 20 <5 
1930... «| 1,454,228 £87 5 0 5} 20 NewYork, 
193)... isa 60,000: £99 10 0 *64 20 Australia, 
1932... «| 100,000 Par. F 16 - 
1932 ... ...| 1,200,000 | £98 0 0] 44 15 a 
1933 .... | 600,000 | £98 0 0] 43 1B - 
1933... | .600,000 | £9710 0| 44 20 7 
19383. «| 2;600,000 Par, 4 23 if 
1934 1. — ...] 1,000,000 7; BR 12 : 
1935... ...| 500,000 _ Bh 8 7 
1936... -..| 1,000,000: £98 0 0 4 15 es 
1936... .../ 500,000 | £98 0 Oo] 4 15 , 
19386... we 625,000 £97 5 0 4 15 a 
1936... ...| 1,000,000 £99 0 0 44 15 xe 
19387... w| 15;375,000 £98 12 6 4+ 12 5 
1937... veeel .23000,000 Par. 4 20 London. 


* Subject to 4, reduction under the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, 


The amount outstanding at 80th June, 1987, in :vespect of loans fioated 
hy tthe Board was. £16,269,228, exclusive of ‘an amount of £stg.1,370,000 
undrawn, ithough arranged. Sinking fund investments held against such 
loans amounted to £248,116; 


Duning :the period April, 1929, to June, 1933, the Board accepted money 
on deposit at call and on fixed terms, and thus obtained temporary finance 
which was at times substantial. Deposits have ‘not ‘been accepted by: the 
Board since the latter date. 


The sources. of the metropolitan water supply are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles with a eqpious rainfall. The supply is. stored chiefly in five. large 
reservoirs, viz. Prospect, from which 1,951,000,000 gallans are available by 
gravitation; Oataract, with a capacity of 20,7438,000,000 gallons; Cordeaux, 
20,597,000,000 gallons; Nepean, .17,898,000,000; and Avon,. 47,153,000,000 
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gallons. At Woronora a reservoir of 15,568,000,000 gallons capacity is 
under construction, while at Manly a reservoir of 438,000,000 gallons was 
abandoned in 1985-36. 


The water is conveyed from the upper storages to the Prospect Dam, 
thence to Sydney and adjacent areas by means of tunnels, canals, etc., from 
which systems branch to supply Camden, Campbelltown, and other town- 
ships along the southern railway. Wollongong and several settlements 
on the South Coast are supplied from two reservoirs on the Upper Cordeaux 
River which have a combined capacity of 430,000,000 gallons, and water 
for Richmond is pumped from the Hawkesbury River. There are seventy- 
seven service reservoirs throughout the area reticulated, with a total 
capacity of 493,000,000 gallons. The largest has a capacity of 175,750,000 

‘ gallons; there is one of 96,110,000 gallons capacity, two of 37,000,000 gal- 
lons, and three of about 19,000,000 gallons, 


The total length of water mains as at 30th June, 1987, was 4,031 miles, 
as compared with 8,890 miles at 30th June, 19386. These measurements are 
the result of an actual check of the system and eliminate superseded lines 
which were included in previous years. 


The first sewerage works in Sydney were begun in 1858, and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, there were 704 miles of sewers in existence. 


The present system consists of three main outfalls—the Bondi Ocean 
outfall; the southern and western suburbs outfall, which discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Long Bay; and the northern suburbs outfall, discharging 
into the ocean at North Point. They serve a population of 884,299 out of 
an estimated total population served by the system of 968,926 persons. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board maintains 
83 miles of channels for stormwater drainage purposes, and is authorised 
to levy drainage rates within areas notified by gazettal. 


The following statement shows the number of houses supplied with water 
and those connected with the sewerage system administered by the Metro- 
politan Board in various years since 1911, 


Water Supply. Sewerage, 
| Average Dally. 
sou cin ¢ | ,uength of 
Total Supp} Houses | Length o 
suppilea. ae Year, Per a is connected. Sewers, ae 
House, |population , 
supplied. 
No. Thousand | gallons. | gallons, No. miles, miles, 
gallons, 
1911 139,237 10,687,434 208 41-7 108,012 825 49 
1916 183,598 14,374,000 214 42:9 130,638 1,022 54 
1921 221,886 17,701,000 218 43°7 148,923 1,197 64 
1926 268,558 24,506,739 250 50-0 176,388 1,419 67 
1931 308,657 30,803,000 273 54:7 204,177 1,871 76 
1933 315,097 32,337,000 281 56°2 209,900 1,936 76 
1934 319,607 31,546,000 271 63-1 214,024 2,041 17 
1935 322,480 33,683,000 287 67°1 220,557 2,106 19 
1936 “326,021 34,372,000 288 67'8 226,885 2,179 82 
1937 332,941 35,896,000 295 70-0 234,509 2,382 83 
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General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual 
value of the premises. The rates, which in 1916 were 6d. in the £ for 
water and 94d, for sewerage, had risen to 9d. and 12d. respectively in 1921, 
Tn recent years the rates have varied as follow, viz. :— 


Year. we Rate. eee Rate, 
1931-32 9 8 
1932-33 104 10 
1933-34 94 
1934-35 

to \ 94 82 
1937-38 J 


The charge for water supplied by meter for gardens, livestock, and trade 
purposes in 1932-88 was is. 4d. per 1,000 gallons, less a rebate of 2d. where 
consumption was greater than in the previous year. In subsequent years 
the rate has been 1s. 2d., with a rebate of 2d. on water used in excess of the 
previous year’s consumption. Water is supplied without a meter to areas, 
mostly small gardens, not exceeding 1,000 square feet for a special fee of 
8s. per annum. The number of gardens registered on 80th June, 1986, was 
58,474, 

Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each area, so as to yield the 
revenue required to meet expeuses, interest and sinking fund charges. They 
vary ftom 4d. to 84d. in the £ of assessed annual value. In substitution 


of its power to levy stormwater drainage rates in any area, the Board may’ 


arrange for the payment from the general fund of a council of a sum 
equivalent to the amount which would be receivable as the proceeds of a rate. 

The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years from 1911:—- 


Year Working Interest Sinking 

ended Capital ° Gross | Expenses Net 7 Iix- Bund Surplus. 

30th | Indebtedness.) Revenue, | and Man-} Revenue. | Gapital change. | Contri- i 

June. agement. eee bution, | 

& u £ & £& £ £ £ £ 

Water Supply. 

1911 5,420,813 | 299,442 99,855 | 200,087 | 192,486 vee eee 7,601 

1921 | 10,328,252 | 855,751] 347,298 | 508,453 | 473,890 ats ais 34,563 

1923 | 16,338,231 [1,319,872 492,633 | 827,238 | 795,144. ans 66,250 \|(—) 34,255 

1931 | 23,381,090 |1,672,054| 456,474 /1,216,480 |1,062,981 93,921 | 58,010 1,568 

1933 | 23,905,107 |1,728,397) 413,204 |1,315,193 |1,013,808 |162,313| 64,553 74,519 

1934 | 24,476,811 |1,516,295/ 414,101 |1,102,194 | 948,771 93,465 | 74,841 \(—) 14,883 

1935 | 25,369,907 |1,490,879)] 422,981 |1,076,898 | 877,084 | 85,977) 79,473 34,364 

1936 | 26,180,768 |1,573,298] 428,751 |1,144,547 | 906,450 | 83,891 | 83,997 70,209 

1937 | 23,897,891 11,645,552! 526,984 '1,118,618 |} 840,699 | 62,881 | 84,112 180,926 
Seweraje. 

1911*| 4,496,290 | 234,208) 79,636 | 154,572 | 159,070 eee ae |(—) 4,498 


1921*| 7,329,632 | 615,615/ 229,441 | 386,174 | 341,675 si oi 44,499 
1926 | 10,138,844 | 777,809) 293,244 | 484,566 | 501,451 .. | 38,917 \(—) 55,808 
1931 | 14,440,475 | 979,389| 247,896 | 731,493 | 694,575 | 63,944| 39,674 ((—) 66,700 
1933 | 14,976,954 |1,031,771| 212,184 | 819,687 | 617,205 [115,180] 43,229 43,073 
1934 | 15,150,416 | 900,875/ 229,207 | 671,668 | 584,723 | 64,026/49,829 |(—) 26,910 
1935 | 15,713,691 | 875,988] 236,722 | 639,266 | 539,463 | 59,234| 52,467 (—) 11,898 
1936 | 16,259,059 | 906,723] 237,279 | 669,444 | 560,362 | 57,619]55,014 (—) 3,551 
1937 [| 16,320,700 | 935,7471283,979 | 651,768 | 548,412 | 43,789] 59,971 (—) 404 


: Drainage. 
1926 398,796 | 33,790) 15,568 18,222 | 20,189 |... 1,688 |(—) 3,655 
1931 699,450 | 61,745) 11,616 | 40,229 33,880 | 2,624 | 1,872 1,853 


1933 681,932 46,576 10,839 35,737 30,432 6,110 | 2,051 (—) 2,856 
1034 749,042 39,119) 10,297 28,822 28,387 2,768 | 2,209 (—) 4,642 
1935 817,152 38,992} 9,684 29,308 26,967 2,661 | 2,368 (—) 2,688 
1936 896,050 39,314] 9,447 29,867 28,919 2,643 | 2,585 \(—) 4,180 
1937 908,533 40,059) 11,425 28,634 31,174 2,103 | 3,466 (-—-) 8,109 


_ * Includes particulars of Dralpage Branch. 
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The decrease in 1937 of capital indebtedness in relation to water supply 
was due to remission by the Government in terms of the Metropolitan 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Tndebtednes:) Act, 1935, described 
on page 568. 


With the exception of 1925-26 amounts shown in the foregoing table 
as working expenses exclude expenditure on renewals. In the year men- 
tioned, expenditure included in respect of renewals was £70,274. for water 
supply, £3,818 for sewerage and £1,966 for drainage. 


During the period 1906-07 to 31st March, 1925, renewals were met from 
the Public Works Fund, the amount expended in this manner totalling 
£484,589. Since the reconstitution of the Board in 1925 and until 30th 
June, 1936, there has been expended on renewals £1,018,711, of which 
£876,585 was charged to revenue up to 30th June, 1929, and £642,126 to a 
renewals reserve fund. Resources of the renewals reserve fund have been 
derived from £160,500 charged against revenue in 1929-80; £804,095 appro- 
priated from surplus revenues in subsequent years, and £190,209 granted 
by the Unemployment Relief Council in the period 1932-88 to 1984-35. At 
80th’ June, 1936, the unexpended balance of the renewals reserve fund 
amounted to £12,678. 


No charge was made for sinking funds until.the separation of the Board’s 
financial affairs from the Consolidatud Revenue Fund on 1st April, 1925, 
and the Board was first called upon 10 bear a share of exchange payable in 
respect of State oversea debt in 1930-81. 


Accounts are kept on a revenue and expenditure basis, and the revenue 
accrued and the expenditure incurred in respect cf any year are brought 
into account in that year. The accumulated loan expenditure is inclusive 
of works in course.of construction. Interest on these works is payable by 
the Board and until 1927-28 it had been the custom to charge to revenue 
interest on works during construction. In that year, however, it was de- 
cided to capitalise such interest in: respect of major works, 7.e., those having 
a life estimated at not less than fifty years. 


The Hunter District Water Supply and. Sewerage. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply. 
‘and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, control of the works was transferred 
to a Board under the authority of a.special Act. 


The Board is constituted by nine members, viz., a president appointed 
by the: Governor and eight’ members elected by the aldermen and councillors 
of the local..areas concerned: : 


Water is. obiaaed mainly. from a’ data of 5;000 million gallons Gapaciy 
on the Chichester’ River at a point about 60 miles north from Newcastle. 
This supply can be-supplemented if required by pumping water from the 
Hunter River, 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Maawsties 
Gulf, some distance south from Neweastle. The districts served’ are New-’ 
castle, Adamstown, Carrington, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Mere; 
‘wether, Stockton, Waratah, Wickham, andl parts of et ‘Tarto, ie 
Macquarie and Cessnock shires. 
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Particulars relating to thé water supply and sewerage services of the 
Board at intervals since 1911 are-given below :— 


Water Supply. Sewerage. 
Year ended : % 3 
8uth June. Properties | Supply during Average Dally Saray: Properties | Length of 
supplled, year. Per Property.| Per Head. Connected. Sewer, 
thousand 
No. gallons. gallons, | gallons. No. miles, 
1911, «| 17,164 675,214 108 © 21:5 1,465 30 
1921... ws| 25,874 1,711,187 181 36-2 12,218 148 
1926... v| 33,997. 2,668,215 215 43:0 18,071 177 
1931... «| 42,631 2,905,391 187 37°3 21,471 200 
1933... v»| 42,968 2,961,547 189 387°7 21,801 203 
19384... w{ 48,110 3,043,379 193 38°6 21,920 246 
1935... w{ 48,811 3,277,373 205 40°8 22,548 248 
1986... wo] 44,656 3,670,130 224 44:9 24,066 249 
1937... ee| 45,745 3,931,350 235 47-1 25,289 277 


A water rate ig levied ou the assessed annual value of ratable property. 
Until 30th June, 1927, the rate was 10d. in the £, then it was increased to 
13d. on premises with an assessed annual value exceeding £14, and on Ist’ 
July, 1936, reduced to 12d. on values exceeding £15. A minimum charge 
of 15s. per annum is payable on premises valued at £15 or less, and extra 
charges are made for water used for other than domestic purposes. The 
charge by 1neter is 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 1,000 gallons, according to the quautity 
used, Ou ratable vacant lands a rate of 10d. in the & on assessed aunual 
value in excess of £6 was reduced to 9d. in the £ of assessed annual value 
above £7; in other cases the minimum charge is 5s. per annum. The ° 
sewerage rate was 12d. in the £ on assessed annual value of ratable pre- 
mises and 10d. in the £ on ratable vacant lands, and minimum charges of 
15s. and 5s. respectively were leviable where assessed value did not exceed 
£15 and £6. On 1st July, 1986, the sewerage rate was fixed at 18d. on 
premises over £12 and 12d. on ratable vacant land of an assessed annual 
value in excess of £5, Minimum charges of 15s. and 5s, respectively re- 
mained unaltered. 


Up to 30th June, 1928, the receipts were paid into Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of the State and payments in connection with the services were 
made from that fund. No charge was made on account of expenditure 
on renewals, which was met from the Public Works Fund of the State. 
Interest was charged against revenue only on so much. of the loan capital 
aS was revenue-producing, the balance being either capitalised’ or paid from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, On 1st July, 1928, a special deposits account 
was opened in the State Treasury for the receipts and expenditure, 
and the capital indebtedness to the State. at 30th. June, 1928, was deter-: 
mined by agreement between the Government and the Board.and declared 
in the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Act, 1928, to be £3,860,911, 
viz., water supply £2,514,483, sewerage £661,888, and storm-water drainage 
£184,540. The Board is required to collect sufficient rates, etc., to cover 
expenses and to pay interest on its capital indebtedness and sinking fund 
contributions at the rate of 5s. per £100. 


In determining the capital indebtedness a large amount was written off 
in consideration of the additional cost of the Chichester waterworks owing 
to delay in construction as a result of the war, concessions in charges for 
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water supplied to industrial concerns and the State railways, and con- 
siderable sums paid to the Treasury since 1907 as net surpluses and instal- 
ments to sinking fund for renewals. 


Particulars relating to revenue, expenses, etc., during various years since 
1911 are shown below :— 


Year en ; Toss Working || Interest on | Sinkin c 
30th J a Capital Debt, itoren cee ae Loan copitah Funds ot onie: 
| 
£ £ £ £ a £ 
Water Supply. 
19ll vee 495,747 45,711 17,774 16,970 ne 10,967 
1921... we| 1,472,074 116,320 59,895 35,556 vee 20,869 
1926... ».{ 3,738,126 -| 163,807 65,828 55,819 ae 42,660 
1928... wa} 2,514,483* | 214,669 89,769 716,957 e's 47,943 
1931. wee| 2,847,998 235,325 77,706 160,298(a); 8,117 | (—) 10,796 
1933... ves| 2,870,223 208,251 67,478 146,821(b)| 8,843 | (—) 14,891 
1934... vee} 2,889,654 213,020 68,211 131,138(c)| 9,841 3,830 
19385... w| 2,898,585 215,696 66,395 114,306(d); 10,193 24,802 
1986... ve} 2,912,875 226,998 73,587 113,604(e)| 10,530 29,277 
1987... wl 2,967,348 234,286 74,575 | 112,776(f)} 11,333 | 35,602 
Sewerage and Drainage. 
191l ei 170,151 8,975 3,177 2,902 49. 2,896 
1921. abi 590,790 32,164 16,007 25,328 cas (—) 9,171 
1926... ae 719,549 68,412 22,625 31,932 Bs 13,855 
1928 ids 846,428* 79,636 24,206 33,777 isa 21,653 
1931... «| 1,868,802 91,158 37,630 44,642(a)| 5,083 3,803 
1933... a.) 2,523,899 73,238 31,672 35,420(b)| 4,855 1,291 
1934... veal 2,708,842 72,233 33,004 31,749(c)| 5,765 1,715 
1935. | 2,889,765 74,578 32,636 27,634(d)| 9,556 4,752 
1936... v{ 8,037,615 77,442 34,467 27,223 (e)| 10,364 5,388 
1987... w| 3,187,457 106,185 40,437 109,310(f)} 11,417 | (—) 54,979 


* Capital debt written down. 
t Includes exchange—Water (a) £15,578, (b) £22,719, (ce) £17,208, (d) £14,477, (¢) £14,197, 
(f) £18,195, and Sewerage (a) £9,756, (b) ‘65 481, (c) $4,166, (d) £3 1500, (e) £8,402. ( f) £12,546, 


The increase in the interest charges after 1927-28 was due to the fact that 
interest in respect of the Chichester waterworks, previously capitalised, 
was charged to revenuc, 


Roans, Brinces anp Ferries. 


A review of the State transport system, as it affects roads, bridges, and 
ferries, including Main Roads administration, is published in Part “Trade, 
Transport and Communication” of this Year Book, An account is also 
given therein of the construction and control of the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, and the collection of revenue and its disbursement in meeting 
costs of administration and maintenance, interest obligations and contri- 
butions te sinking fund. 
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KACTORIES, 


TueE manufacturing industries of New South Wales have expanded. rapidly 
in recent years. Prior, to. the federation of the Australian States in 1901 
comparatively few were concerned in the production of the higher classes 
of manufactures, notwithstanding the volume and variety of raw materials, 
‘such as wool, minerals, etc., readily available. The great majority of. the 
establishments were engaged in the production for local use of food: com- 
modities, furniture and bricks; in. making clothing ftom imported 
materials; in printing; in the repair rather than the manufacture. of 
machinery; or in the preliminary treatment. of primary products, such: as 
wool-scouring or saw-milling; ‘ 

After federation a uniform protective customs tariff replaced the duties 
imposed, by the States on. oversea and: interstate: goods and trade between 
the States became free. Then. a period of steady expansion commenced. 
TIiconomic conditions were especially favourable; the State was prosperous, 
primary production was. increasing,, and. tlle population was being, aug- 

. mented by immigration as, well as by natural, increase. The. out- 
break of war, which occurred at a time when. the primary, industries 
_were aifected by adverse seasonal conditions, caused a, measure of 
disorganisation in the factories. But the. set-back, was temporary,, and 
recovery was rapid in consequence of the demand for products. for war 
purposes and the increase in the spending power of the people by reason 
of the circulation of war moneys:and the returns received from: high-priced 
exports. Moreover, the curtailment or cessation of supplies. of many. im- 
ported articles caused: greater attention to be. directed, towards local 
resources, 


Under these conditions the manufacturing industries entered upon a more 
advanced stage of development. Iron and steel works, and many subsi- 
diary industries were: established, the manufacture of various classes of 
machinery was undertaken, and a considerable range of other high-grade 
products were added to the list of commodities made in New South Wales. 


General industrial depression from 1929 to 1932 caused considerable 
contraction of factory activity, but recovery commenced in 1933 andi there- 
after very rapid expansion occurred in established industries and in the 
alevelopment of new industries, This. was due partly to the restrictions 
necessarily placed upon imports during the economic crisis and partly to 
the rapid return to prosperity and the increase in business activity within 
the State. 


There were numerous increases in the tariff between November, 1929, 
and July, 19381, which, coupled with a primage duty imposed on imports as 
from 10th July, 1930, and a steep rise in the cost of exchange, Australia 
ou London, discouraged importation, and gave a measure of stimulus’ to 

’ local: industries. 
The Parliament of the Commonwealth raised the tariff on non-British 
goods after the Ottawa agreement in July, 1932, in order to accord the 
‘ margins of preference in respect of British goods. Subsequently: local 
industries began to: revive, and it became practicable to reduce the tariff, 
as well as revenue duties, primage, etc. Nevertheless the combined effect 
of duties and exchange enhances the cost of importation and many oversea 
firms have commenced to manufacture. in Australia, 
*76835—A 
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The Commonwealth Statistician has calculated that the net customs 
revenue collected in Australia represented 20.5 per cent. of the total value 
of merchandise imported in 1928-29, and that it rose to 33 per cent. 
(including primage) in 1931-32. Then it declined to 29.8 per cent. in 
1932-83 and 1938-84, to 27.8 per cent. in 1934-35, and to 26.7 per cent. in 
1986-37. The customs revenue (excluding primage) was 82.8 per cent. of 
the value of dutiable goods in 1928-29, 45.2 per cent. in 1931-32, 41.3 per 
cent. in 1938-34, 38.2 per cent. in 1934-35, and 36.6 per cent. in 1935-36. 


In May, 1936, changes were made in the tariff with a view to 
an expansion of secondary industries in Australia and the diversion 
of a certain portion of the import trade in order to foster trade within 
the British Empire and reciprocity in the interchange of products. The 
metal and machinery industries, especially those concerned with the mani 
facture of motor chassis, were the principal manufacturing groups directly 
affected by the changes. The importation of motor chassis from countries 
other than the United Kingdom became subject to a licensing sys- 
tem and restricted to the same level as in the twelve months ended 
80th April, 1986. Additional duty was imposed on motor chassis and 
parts, and from the proceeds a bounty is to be provided for motor engines 
of local manufacture. Certain other imports are subject to licensing unless 
produced in the British Empire. Though the main objective is reciprocity 
in trade, rather than protection. of local manufacturing industries, these 
may benefit by the increased duties, or indirectly. Notice of the abandon- 
ment of the trade diversion policy was given in December, 1937, and in 
May, 1938, the abandonnient of the licensing system as an instrument of 
that policy was announced. 


The ‘Tariff Board investigates proposals for altering the tariff and for 
evanting bounties, and takes into’ consideration the effect of tariff and 
‘eustoms laws and bounties on the industries of Australia. 


Screntiric ReSEARCH AND STANDARDISATION. 


The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
which became a permanent body in 1921, was re-organised in 1926 in 
terms of the Science and Industry Research Act, 1920-26. There is @ 
central council, and a committee in each State to advise the Council as 
to the problems to be investigated. The Council consists of three members 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government, who form the executive 
committee, the chairman of each State committee, and other persons with 
scientific knowledge co-opted by the Council. 


The Council is empowered to conduct scientific researches in connection 
with primary and secondary industries, to train research workers, to make 
grants in aid of scientific research, to test and standardise scientific 
apparatus, to conduct investigations in reference to standardisation of 
machinery and materials used in industry, and to establish a bureau of 
information relating to scientific and technical matters, 


The council confines its activities for the most part to primary industries, 
and its assistance to secondary production is mainly in the form of 
technical and scientific information. ‘Nevertheless many of its investiga- 
tions have an important bearing upon the manufacturing industries. For 
instance the council has taken action to encourage the use of modern 
methods in the seasoning and the use of local timbers and has conducted 
investigations into the production of suitable tobacco leaf, the chilling of 
beef and the extraction of valuable minerals from complex ores. 
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The Standards Association of Australia, which is an amalgamation of 
the Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and 
the Australian Association of Simplified Practice, aims at the improve- 
ment of industry by preparing standards in connection with engineering 
structures and materials, seeking to promote their adoption, and co-ordin- 
ating efforts for their improvement. The Association receives financial 
support from the Commonwealth Government, and the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is the means of liaison between it and that 
‘Government. 


The Curator and staff of the State Technological Museum also engage in 
research and in disseminating technical and scientific information tending 
to promote the efficiency and extension of existing industries, and the 
establishment of undertakings for the manufacture of new products. 


Bounrigs., 


The following were manufactured commodities for which producers in 
Wew South Wales received bounties provided by the Commonwealth for 
the encouragement of production and manufacturing in Australia during 
the last three years, viz. :— 

Wire netting manufactured from materials produced in Australia— 
9s. 7d. per ton. 

Traction engines.—According to capacity, £40-£90 per tractor. 

Sulphur from Australian pyrites and other sulphide ores and concen- 
trates—36s. per ton. 

Fortified wine—Payable on export—is. 4.8d. per gallon, reduced to 
1s. 8d. per gallon as from 1st March, 1935, and to 1s. 2d. as from 
1st March, 1987. 


The amounts paid to producers in New South Wales during three years 
ended 30th June, 1937, are shown below.:— 


1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37, 
Product. Quantity : Quantity Quantity 
on which /Amount of|| on which |Amcunt of]! on which |Amount of 
Bounty | Bounty. || Bounty. | Bounty. || Bount: Bounty. 
was Pald. was Paid. was Paid. 
£ £ £ 
Wire Netting vee «ton {| 20,654 9,897 20,689 9,913 16,257 7,790 
‘Traction Engines ... + NO. 82 4,046 133 6,578 224 | 11,089 


‘Sulphur... ove «ton 7,584 | 13,651 7,065 | 12,717 6,150 | 11,071 
Vortified Wine... «gal. | 49,761 3,232 || 43,959 2,748 |; 51,692 3,209 


Total New South Wales .., _ 30,826 ave 31,956 =r 33,159 


Particulars of bounties on gold and on wheat are shown in the chapters 
of the volume relating to mining and agriculture respectively. 


Deriyirions In Factory SraTistrcs, 


The statistics relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers in terms of the’ 
Census Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory 
where four-or more persons are employed or where power is used—includ- 
ing educational or charitable institutions, reformatories and other public 
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institutions, except penitentiaries. Returns from bakeries were collected 
for the first time for the year 1927-28. Returns are not collected in respect 
of small-goods-making or farriery. 

If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing ‘or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the same establishment a separate return is obtained for each 
jndustry. Prior to 1986-37 this rule applied to the generation of electricity. 
jn any establishment where the electricity was used exclusively in the 
factory. In 1936-37 a separate return was not collected in such cases and 
data relating to the electricity were included with those concerning the 
industry in which the factory was classified and not with electricity works. 
as formerly. If power from the same generating plant is used for more than 
one industry, the cost is distributed proportionately amongst’ such indus- 
tries, 

Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to 
the number, age, wages, etc., of their employeees, the value of premises 
and equipment, the power of machinery, the value, and, where practicable, 
the quantities of raw materials and fuel used and of their output. 


The value of the factory output is the value of the goods manufactured 
or work done; it is based generally on the wholesale selling value at 
the factory (exclusive of cost of delivery). The valwe of production is the 
value added to raw materials by the processes of manufacture; it is caleu- 
lated from the value ‘of the output by deducting the cost of raw materials, 
containers and packing, power, fuel or light, water and lubricating oil used, 
tools replaced, and repairs to plant. 

In process of mantfacture many goods are treated in several 
industries, the output of one becoming theraw materials of auother, 
so that such commodities are counted more than once in the aggregate 
value of output and of raw materials, Examples are raw sugar passing from 
the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become raw 
materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, 
and timber from the saw mills used in furniture factories and in joinery. 
On the other hand, the aggregate value of production is assessed without 
duplication, the value added by each industry being taken into account once. 
only. For this reason the value of production, and not the value of the 
output, is used as a medsure of activity in the manufacturing industrics 
as a whole. Theive are some establishments where a separate department is 
organised for selling the products, and the value of the output, as recorded 
in the manufacturers returns, is the nominal value at which the goods are 
transferred from the factory to the sales branch. Information is not avail- 
able to indicate the extent to which the recorded value of the output and 
the value of production are affected thereby, but it-is known te be appre+ 
ciable, especially in some industries such as rubber works. Being a constant 
practice, this does not greatly disturb the basis of comparisons one year: 
with another, but it is important that it should be taken into account in 
analysing statistics of the manufacturing industries, ¢.g., in calculating 
the proportion of the output which is ‘represented by cost of raw materials 
or by wages, etc. : 

Factory statistics have been reviewed by various conferences of Aus- 
tralian statisticians held from time to time for the purpose of improving 
and standardising statistical methods. As a result, certain changes have 
beén introduced which have a bearing upon the statistics of factories in 
New South Wales. For instance, by a change introduced in 1930-31, the 
value added by processes jin the faktory, and not the value of the- 
goods manifactured, is treated as the value of the output in the case of 
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three industries, viz. (1) assembly of motors, machinery, etc., (2) chaff cut- 
ting, and (8) cold storage. Due mainly to this alteration in statistical 
method, the recorded value of materials used in these industries was reduce? 
by about £6,000,000 in 1980-31 as compared with the preceding year, and 
the value of the output by approximately £7,500,000. 


Changes in the manner of recording the power of machinery used. and 
the age distribution of enmployees are noted later in this chapter. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES. 


For statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated at a conference of Australian statisticians in. 1902 
and revised at more recent conferences. This classification’ was used 
in the compilation of the statistics relating to factories in .New South 
Wales in the years 1930-31 to 1935-86, and with certain amendments 


Qnainly in class XIT) in 1936-37. 
The classes are as follow :— 


Chass I.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS, 

Coke Works. 

Briquetting and Pulverised Coal, 

Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster and Asphalt. 

Marble, Slate, etc. 

Cement and Cement Goods, 

Other. 


Crass JI.—Brieks, Porrery, GLASS, ETC. 


Bricks and Tiles, Tire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Torra- cotta. 
Glass (othor than Bottles), 
Glass Bottles, 

Roasting. 

Other. 


att 


Cuass TIT,—_ CHEMICALS, DYES, pane Past 
OILS, GREASE. ‘ : 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines. 
Explosives. 

White Lead, Paints and Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable (inclnding Oi] Cake). 
Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Animal (including Greases aoe Glue). 
Bolling Down, Tallow Refining, Bono Mills ete. 
Soap and Candles. 

Chemical Fertilisers. 

Inks, Polishos, cte. 

Matches. 

Other. 


Bu 


CLasS ITV.—InpustriAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Rolling of 
izon and Steel. 

Engineering (not Marine or Eloctrical). 

‘Extracting and Refining:of other Metals and Alloys. 

Electrical Installations, Cables and Apparatus, 

Construction and Repair of Vehicles. 

Ship and Boat-building and Repajring, Marine 
Engineering. 

Cutlery and Small Tools (not Machine Tools). 

Agricultural Implements. 

Brags and, Copper. 

Galvanised Iron-working and Tiusmlthing. 

Wireworking (including Nails). 

Art Metal Works. 

Stoves.and Ovens. 

Gas Tittings and Meters. 

Lead Mills, 

Sewing Machines. 

Lamps and Fittings. 

ATms. 

Wireless Apparatus. 

Other Metal Works. 


CLA8s V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLATR.. 


Jewellery. 

Watches and Clocks. 

eos. Silver and Electroplate. 
her, 


Crass WI,—TEXGILES AND TEXTILD GOODS (NOF> 


DRESS). 
Cotton. 
Wool, Worsted and Shoddy. . 
Hosiery and other Knitted Goods.  - ' 
Silk, Natural and Artificial. 
Rope and Cordago, 
Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaulins and Sallmaking - 
Bags and Sacks, 
Other, 


Crass VII.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT crommng 
OR Foorwear). 


Furs, Skins, Leather. 

Saddlery; Harness, Bags, Trunks, and other Gooda: 
of Leather and Leather Substitutes (not 
Clothing or Footwear), 

Other. 


Ciass VITI.—CLorHina, 


Tailoring and Slop Clothing (Makers’ Material). 
(Customers’ Material).. 
Clothing—-Waterproof and Oilskin. 


_Dressmaking Cee Material). 


o usbomers” Material) 
Millinery (Makers’ Material). oe 
» _ Customers’ Matertal), 
ae Collars, and Underclothing (Alakers’ Mater- 


al). 

Shirts, Collars, and UnderclothIng ( Customers" 
Material), 

Stays and Corsets. 

Handkerch’efs, Ties and Scarves (Makers’ Materlal) 

Handkerebiets, Ties and Scarves (Customers’’Mat- 
eria 

Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Boot Repairing. 

Boot Accessories. 

‘Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 


‘Dyeworks and Cleaning (including Renovating and 


Repairing). 
Other. 
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The classes—conlinued. 


‘CLASS LX.—F'00D, DRINK, AND TOBACCO, 


Flour Milling. 

‘Coreal Ioods and Starch. 

Cattle and Poultry Foods (not Oileake). 
Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 

Bake ies (including Cakes and Pastry). 

Bi ents. 

Sugar Mills, 

Sugar Refining. ; 
Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canuing. 
Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar. | 

Bacon Curing. : 

Butter and Cheese Factories, otc. j 
“Margarine and Butterine. 

“Meat and Fish Preserving, Meat Extracts, 
‘Cocoa, : 

Condlments, Coffee, Spices, ete, 

“ce and Refrigerating. 

‘Salt Refining. 


Aerated Waters, Cordials, ctc. 
Breweries. 

Disiilleries. 

Wine Making. 

“Cider and Perry Making. 
Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, etc, 
Dried Fruits. 

Ice-creain, 

‘Sausage Skins, 

‘Other. 


CLASS X.—WooD WORKING AND BASKETWARE. 


“Sawmills (F orest), 
P (Town), 
Plywood Mills, 
Bark Milis, 
Joinery. 
*Cooperage. 
“Boxes and Cases. 
‘Wood Turning, Wood Carving, ete. 
‘Basketware and Wickerware, includIng Seagrass 
and Bamboo Furniture, 
“"Perambulators. 
‘Other, 


Chass XI—F'UrNITURE, BEDDING, ETO, 


‘Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, ete. 

Picture Frames. 

Window Blinds, Verandah Blinds, 

Other. 
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Chass XII.—PaPen, STATIONERY, PRINTING, 
BOOKBINDING, ETO, 


Newspapers. 

Printing. 

Stationery and Paper Products. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process Engraving, Photo. Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons, ctc. 

Paper Bags. 

Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, ctc. 

Other. 


Crass XIII.—RvuBBER, 


Rubber Boots and Shocs, 
‘Tyres, Motor and Cycle, 
Other Rubber Goods (not Clothing or Belting), 


CLASS XIV.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Graimophones. 

Gramophone Records. 

Pianos, Piano-players, Organs, 
Other. 


“CLASS KV.—MISCELLANEOUS PRoDUCTS. 


Zinoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete. 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Tortoiseshell. 

Celluloid and Similar Composition. 

Buttons. 

Ornamental Feather Dressing, Cleaning and Dyeing. 

Brooms and @rushes. 

Surgical, Optical, and other Scientific Instruments 
(not Electrical). 

Toys, Games, and Sports Requisites, 

Artificial Flowers. 

Other. 


CLASS XVI.—HeEat, LIGHT, AND PowER, 


Blectric Light and Power. 
Gas Works. 
Other. 


Progress or Facrortes stnce 1901. 


The statistics published in this chapter are not a complete record of 
either the income or expenditure of the undertakings concerned, and are 
not intended to show their financial position collectively or individually. 


Moreover they relate only to the establishments which may be included 
in the definition of a factory as shown on page 577, and this definition 
does not embrace many establishments which fall within the scope of the 
factory inspection laws and other administrative measures which are de- 
scribed in other chapters of this Year Book. Comparisons as to value of 
materials, output, and production are affected by factors noted under the 


heading of “Definitions” on page 578. 


FACTORIES. 581 


The following summary indicates the progress of the factories in New 
South Wales since 1901:—’ 


g : es 3 5; OF 

3 | ¢# | ba | ee. ] 3. | sae | se | oSae 

g 2 Eo Hwa Bea one os sees, 

Year, a KS seo | fs | 32 | B35 BB | sass 
4 A Bo~ ode aS aad a8 ag oH, 

a | 2 | ge | "| dF | FRE | FF | Fioe 

8 He fa a = carH 

No. | © No. H.p. | £(000)| £(000)| - £(000)} £(000)| £(000): 

1901 «| 38,3867 | 61,7647) 44,595 | 13,699 4,945 | 15,637 | 25,648 | 10,011 
1911 «| 5,089 |104,551}| 148,218 | 25,651 | 10,048 | 34,914 | 54,346 | 19,432: 
1920-21...) 5,837 | 139,211 | 312,309 | 59,544 | 25,619 | 94,713 | 187,841 | 43,128 
1925-26...) 8,196 | 169,774 |503,939 | 89,949 | 33,567 | 105,125 | 169,963 | 64,838. 
1928-29 ...! 8,465 |180,756 | 648,450 | 102,741 | 38,545 | 111,671 |185,298 | 73,627 
1929-30 .../ 8,208 | 162,913 | 782,526 | 107,301 | 34,876 | 100,403 | 167,251 | 66,848: 
1930-31 ...| 7,544 | 127,605 | 749,016 | 100,688 | 25,200 | 68,960 | 118,484 | 49,524. 
1931-32 ...! 7,897 |126,355 | 720,800 | 96,741 | 22,751 | 67,786 | 114,439 | 46,653 
1932-33...) 7,444 | 138,504. | 725,238 | 95,777 | 23,783 | 74,877 | 124,446 | 49,569 
1933-34 ...{ 7,818 |158,999 | 869,009 | 95,895 | 25,749 | 82,570 | 136,612 | 54,042 
1934-35... 8,254 /175,033 |925,824 | 98,391 | 29,513 | 93,003 | 154,433 | 61,430 
1935-36 ...) 8,486 {193,200 1,017,533, 101,459 | 33,315 | 105,224 | 174,694 | 69,470> 
1936-37 ...] 8,726 | 208,497 |{1,316,007/ 103,609 | 36,642 | 116,058 | 192,812 | 76,754 

Average per factory. Average per employee. 

No. H.p. £ £ £ £ £ 

1901 weil, aehe 18:3 13-2 | 4,069 80 | 253 415 162 
1911 ete] nee 20-7 29-4 | 5,090 100 334 520 186 
1920-21... eos 23-8 53-5 | 10,201 190 680 990 310: 
1928-29... vee 21-4 76-6 | 12,137 221 618 1,025 407 
1930-31... toe 16-9 99-2 | 13,347 207 540 928 388. 
1935-36... ene 22°8 119°9 | 11,956 179 545 904 359° 
1936-37 ...) 23°9 | $150°8 | 11,874 182 557 925 368 


* Average Dumber during whole year (see page 588), + Estimated. (a) Gross, including eleetricity. 
Power ordinarily in use. 


The increase in the number of factories since 1920-21 has not been so- 
great as the figures indicate, insofar as a more extensive use of electrically 
driven machinery of small horse-power in bakeries, bootmaking, and boot-- 
repairing workshops, motor garages, etc., has brought numerous small 
establishments within the definition of “factor y.”? This has affected, though: 
not in the same degree, the number of employees and the value of the output. 

The year 1928-29 marked the predepression peak of factory production in 
New South Wales, and this was surpassed in 1936-37. 

In comparison with the year 1920-21 the number of factories in 1928-29) 
showed an increase of 45 per cent., and the value of land, buildings, plant. 
and machinery an increase of 73 per cent. ..The average number of 
employees was greater by 30 per cent., the wages bill by 50 per cent., and 
the recorded value of the output by 34 per cent. 


° 
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Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 there was a decline of 124 per cent. in the 
number of factories, 80 per cent. in the average number of employees, 
41 per cent: in wages, and 38 per cent. in the recorded value of output. 


Between 1931-32 and 1936-37 there was'an increase of nearly 18' per: cent. 

in the number of factories, 65 per cent. in the number of employees and. 71 

per cent. in the value of materials and fuel used, 61 per cent. in the salary 
_and wages bill, and 69 per cent. in the value of output, 


The number of factories in 1936-37 was.3 per cent. greater than in. 1928- 
29.; the number of employees, 15 per cent: greater. the wages bill was 5 per 
cent. less; and: the value of’ output 4 per cent.. more. 


GOVERNMENT Factortrs. AND WorksHOps, 

The: foregoing ‘statement! includes particulars of a. number of! factories: 
and: workshops under Government control in. New: South Wales.. 

‘The results shown by Goverhment establishments, however, are not 
comparable with. those of other: establishments,, because in cases. where 
the ‘former are’ not conducted: for profit’ the: value of the output. has beew 
estimated by adding: 10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used 
cand other factory costs. [t is. to be noted that repair work constitutes a 
‘large proportion of the work done in these factories. 


The following table shows the details of the operations of: the establish-- 
‘ments under the control of the State and Commonwealth Governments in 
1936-37 separately from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


~ 2 Government Other 
Particulars, SPATE ROPE Establishments, | Total. 
>Numbor of Establishments* aes sae ots 70 8,656 8,726 
Male ary 14,810: |, 137,254 152,064 
‘Average Number of Em- J. py 
ployees.t Female 394 56,039 56,433 
LTotel 15,204 193,293 208,497 
( Male £| 3,392,642 | 28,058,057 | 31,450,699 


42,821 5,148,924 5,191,745 


Employces.}' 


Salaries and: Wages paid to~ Temale 
Total 


6} 3,435,463 | 33,206,981 | 36,642,444 
‘Capital Value of Land; Buildings, and Fixtures'£] 5,547,472 | 46,082,126 | 51,629,598 


“Value of Plant'and! Miseltihery ... 0... £| 6,640,329 | 45,339,285) 61,979,614 
“Machinery—Horse-power ordinarily in use’ b.pi! 277,950 |, 1,038,057 | — 1,316,007 
Value of Materials and Muel used ae £}. 8,101,617 | 112,956,819: | 116;058,438 
Total Value of Output soe oes ee £} 8,006,208 | 184,806,206 | 192;812;414 


Velie of Production Ss Be tae £ 


} 4,904,591 | 71,849,387 | 76,753,978 


* Rach railway workshop Is. counted a9 a:separate-establishment. + Excluding drawings of 
working proprietors. } Average number during, period of operation (seo page 588). 

The Government establishments included railway and tramway workshops, 
electric light’ and power works, printing works, abattoirs, dockyards, and 
factories: for the production of small arms, clothing and: school: furniture: 
Gas works and electricity undertakings of the local governing bodies are 
not-included with the Government establishments, 
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Factortzs Accorpina vo Cuass or Inpustry. 

“The fullowing table summarises the operations ‘of ‘the-factaries in New 
South Wales .and in the metropolitan .district during the -year 1936-37, 
according to the class of industry. For an explanation of ‘the terms ,used, 
e.g., value .of output, value of production, see page 578. 


t ‘g % © 
el JED 38 neg 2. 
B! Average ‘Number of Faron 3. | ebe les 
gi ‘Bmployees.* ater: F ig as gas 4 Br 38 
€lassof Industry, ‘a | Bose Sah | oad (a ays 
B ges| ese | ots |SBSs 
3 | , Pesg/ PSE | 225 |o*3e 
€') Males, |Females.Total. |ESa5| = gas |ad 3 
A Bese pig 
New. Souta Watbes, 
Tradtment) of Non-metalliferous| i £(000) | £(000) | £(00  £(000) 
Mine and Quarry Products...| 168 : 3,691 »61 3,742, 821 2,326, 4,169 1,843 
Bri¢ks, Pottery, Glass veel 1197 { 7,091 ‘291 7,382) 1,301 1,266: 3,706 2440 « 


Chemiicals,|'Paint, Oil, Grease 269 | 4,932 2,412 7,344, 1,863 7,437 | 13,314. 6,877 ° 
Industrial Metals, Mathines, 

Conveyances Ne sis )2,401 5 69,125 4,339 | 73,464 | 14,705 | 42,124'| 67,996 25,872 ; 
Predious Metals, Jewellery... 78 | 812 1140 952, 161 151 400 249 
Textiles and Textile ‘Goods ip : 

147 5,410 8,482 18,892, 1,805 5,247 8,387 3,140 . 


(not dress)... idee: Seog 
Skins, Leather (not clothing or : H 


footwear) eal 215 | 3,879 ‘859 4,238 710 3,422 4,621 ‘1,109 \ 
Clothing... a3 dis /'1,5775] 7,925 | 22,177 | 30,102 3,278 5,084 | 11,364 55380 . ; 
Food, Drink, Tobacco {1,438 | 16,917 9,074 | 25,991 4,710 | :31,968 ) 45,723 | 13,755 - 
Wood Working, Basket Ware 835'.| 9,155 1328 19,488 1,662.) ‘4,608 7,358 12,845. . 
Furniture,iBedding ... veal S44") 5,029 1,208 18,237 1,047 2,137 8,813 | -1;676. 
Paper, Printing sue ve{ 655°) 10,788 4920 | 46,712 2,982) 4,334 9,988 6,604. 
Rubber ... os tes on 93:i| 2,010 “718 2,723 552 | 1,945 2,710 766. 
Musical Instruments ... veel! 0, 186 63" “249 -49 Ao 130 88 
‘Miscellaneous Products ee] 149 2,583 '| 1,827 | :3,860. 519 | 1,020} 2,020;| 1,000 
Heat, Light, Power... oo] 149 | 3,086 40] °8,126 ‘807 | 2,147 7,168 | 6,021 
. Total... tee +1 8,726, 1,152,064, | 66,483 1:208,497 | 86,642 [116,058 | 192,812 | 76,754 > 


METROPOLITAN District. 
Treatment.of Non-metalliferous : , ; : - - 
Mine and Quarry Products...) 99] 1,729 29 1,758 | 338 606 | °15220: 61L 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass eal 101 5,630 274 5,904 1,112 | °1,047-| 3,016} 1,969 
Chemicals, ‘Paint, Oi), Grease...) 249] 4,362 2,384 6,746 1,244 6,922 | 12,456 | 5,584 
Industrial Metals, Machines, o st 
- Conveyances w+ vsi[ Ld] 49,022 | 33770 | 58,292 | 10,181 | 17,308 | 92,872 | 15,504 
Precious Metals, Jewellery .., 76° 802 140 942 150 151 398 ‘247 ~ 
Textiles and Textile Goods i ( . ' 
(not dregs): .,. ve el 182) 4,805 | 7,513 | 12)818 | 1,614] 4,796 | 7,589 | ~2;798:: 
‘Skins, Leather (not clothing or “ . 


footwear) ove . 180 3,162 849 4,011 678 3,269 4,397 1,128.. 
Clothing... was ar +] 1,313] .7,266 | 21,392 | 28,648 8,153 | .5,779 | 10,908 5,120 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ea} 751,! 11,978 8,374 | 20;347 8,549 | '21,637 | 82,707 | 11,070. 
‘Wood Working, Basket Ware || 339 ; 5,044 1218 53262 © 990 2,804 4,586 1,732. 
Furniture, Bedding ... » 808, 4,866 1,178 6,044 1,018 2,087} 3,718 13626. 
Paper, Printing see we] 458: 9,348 4,729 | 14;077 2,672 4,146 93261 : 6,115 
‘Rubber .... oe vee vel. 89, 1,851 708 2,659 531 1,907 2,628 . 721 F 
Musical Instruments .., ey} 11 186 63 249 49 42° 1380: 88 i 
Miscellaneous Products «| 1425) 2,509.) 1,829] 3,838. 516 1,013 | 2,007 994 : 
Heat, Light, Power... a (Lj) .1,849 | 9 1,858 458, 1,524 5,428 |) '3,904 
Total ... wee «-e| 5,647 oj 114,804 | 52,959 | 167,863 | 28,258 | 75,0388 | 138,266 | , 58,228, 


‘* Average during the whole year (see page 588). 


‘The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists. 
of metal and machinery works, in which ‘the number of employees, the. 
amount .of salaries and wages, the value of raw materials and fuel used,, 
of output, and of production. are much greater.than in any other group. The: 
factories connected with food and drink, are as a group, second in im- i 
portance, though the number of employees is less thau in the clothing 
factories. 
_ The value of the production in the two main groups of factories—metals 
and machinery and food and drink—represents more than half the total 
value of factory production, and the four: groups—printing, chemicals, 
paints, ete., heat, light and power, and clothing—contribute in almost equal I 
proportions nearly 30 per cent, of the value. : a ee 
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The number of factories in the more important classes 
number of persons employed during the year 1936-37 in 
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GrocraPHican DistRiButioN oF Faocrorizs. 


the State are shown below:— 


and the average 
the divisions of 


. | 3 7 
ae 3 3 By s| a 
s aR S| a “f 8 3S ae 3 
odie 3S ns] a 3S % 4 ia a 
Division. a./4 E| .| 3 a ‘a 5 & | ee] & 
t¢@/85| 8 | €| A] PF] A 24 Ses 4 198] 5 
S4\e2| 8) 2/4] 4a)e/38 4° B lsbl a | ¢ 
Be°|/2°; 3 | S| a] 2/38 /e2 a |e") 3 5 
4 is | 4 ala] o 2 Ele] a | 3} i 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Cumberland— { 
Metropolis 101) 249 1,443 182} 180) 1,313) 751) 339) 308 453 11 367| 5,647 
Balance of 9 3! 36 5) 10) 14 36] 18 1 8 1 3 139 
North Coast Al wee 112) age 18 89} 117 7 19) 11 15 392 
Hunter and Manning 18 9 170 3 4 82 137] 109 20 33 16 30) 631 
South Coast . was 5 1 71 2 23) 86 61 5 19 15 16) 289 
Tablelands— 
Northern ... 3 2 39 oe 3 1 29 24 2 8 9 4 134 
Central 16) 1 83 3 1 28) 66 23) 3 17 14 17 272, 
Southern ... 5 1 44) 1 1 12 28) #13). 9 8 12) 134 
Western Slopes— 
North 1 te 51 . at 10 21) 15). 7 7 i) 124 
Central... 3 1 64 oa 1 14) 28 18] .. 13 13 7 162 
South ive 18 1 111 3 2 27 59 36 28 12 16) 314 
Plains— 
Northern ... Toa 30) 7 3 5 15 25 2 8 5 2) 96 
Central vee are 26) 2 3 12 15)... 7 6]... "1 
Riverina ... re 91]... 2 12 46 30; 7 14 5 223, 
“Western Division ... 1 1 30)... 3 5 35 7 9 lb Sas 98 
Total ... .[ 197] 269; 2,401] 147) 215] 1,577] 1,438 835! 344] 655| 149] 499] 8,726 
‘ AYBRAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.* 
Cumberland— | 
Metropolis ..-| 5,964! 6,769] 53,740] 12,339 4,041] 28,987] 20,483} 5,302) 6,141) 14,124, 1,858) 9,410) 169,158 
Balance of 1357/44] 642] 911] | 85 38} 346) 117 1 51] 45 7 2,644 
* North Coast — 361. 654)... Guid 83] 1,318/1,313} 15] 212; 69 72) 3,769 
~ Hunter and Manning. 420) 418) 11,264 9 23) 725) 1,536)1,287) 154) 486) 275] 724) 17,280 
» South Coast ... w| 271) 111) 3,642 . 13 62 468} 389) ... 102} 223 649) 5,930 
‘-Tablelands— | : 
Northern ... oes 31 5] = 190]... 18 85) 138) 128 2 66; 46 16) 715 
Central... o| 135 3 995, 297 5 109 412} 100 12) 154) 152 531} 2,905 
Southern ... oe 27 4 492) 124 18 133, 140 49 . 47 53 79; =1,166 
Western Slopes— : 
North oe 53)... 300 . 4 25 150 80 . 39 44 24 774 
Central. si] 3] 287]... 6} 23; «= 148] 186] 79) 56} = 22) 801 
South ove 117 6 689 237 15 110 554) 330 2 183 53 85) 2,881 
Plains— : 
Northern ... 5 159)... 14 7 69} 235) 11 38) 55 3 696 
Central avs 93,1. 15 7 «26 12}, 22) 24}. 299 
Riverina 29)... 369) 14 33) 694) 183) 86 75 13) 1,496 
~ Western Division 3 8] 601 30 31; 200/ 79 94) 106]... 1,152 
Total... ..»| 7,503, 7,371) 74,114] 18,917, 4,301] 30,458) 26,682) 9,840) 6,338) 15,773) 3,134) 11,635) 211,066 


division. 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 588). 


More than 64 per cent. of the factories are situated in the metropolitan 
area, where the number in every group is greater than in any other 


Other important manufacturing centres are in proximity to the 


.coal-fields, viz. at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning division, and at 


“Port Kembla in the South Coast division. 


In the western division the 


-mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken Hill has given rise to a 
--number of subsidiary factories, such as ore-treatment plants. 

In the metropolitan district metal and machinery workshops and clothing 
-factories give employment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and drink factories. In the Hunter 
.and Manning and in the South Coast divisions, metal and machinery 
workshops give employment to the greatest number of employees, Butter 
-and bacon factories are most prominent in the northern coastal districts, 


and there are many sawmills, 


groups of establishments, 


Beyond the coastal belt there are few large 
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The extent of the operations of factories in each division in 1936-37 is 
indicated in the following table:— 


2 web 2k | 8 gs |g28 . 

ga | sy | 28 | 22] ey | 2g | S28 Fees 

Diviston, a 8 as @: ase 33. ge a5 334 Ces 

ee | eee | see | 28 | BS | BE | see leeus 

aS) “a | SEE | FE | Se | 8" | Ses eS" 

£(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000): 

Metropolis eed .| 5,647 | 169,158 | 40,847 | 33,950 | 28,253 | 75,038 | 133,266] 58,228. 
Balance of Cumberland 139 2,644 517 512 416 855 1,614 759. 
North Coast ... vs| 392 3,769 | 1,133 | 1,818 641 | 4,669 6,960} 1,291 
Hunter and Maalaeiie 631 | 17,280 | 3,776 | 6,713 | 4,050 | 18,381 | 26,340] 7,959 
South Coast’ ... .| 289 5,930 | 1,732 | 4,440] 1,196 | 8,820 | 11,650) 2,830: 
Northern Tableland . 134 715 188 213 101 284 492 208 
Central Tableland ...| 272 2,905 | 1,037 | 1,217 510 | 1,052 2,070) 1,018 
Southern Tableland . 134 1,166 310 327 184 296 650 354 
North-western Slope ... 124 774 199 270 126 434 697 263. 
Central-western Slope 162 801 233 237 122 312 557; 245. 
South-western Slope ...| 314 2,381 696 526 363 | 1,562 2,271 709 
Northern Plain on 96 596 157 279 99 210 419 209. 
Central Plain - ef 71 299 58 79 40 55 140 85 
Riverina aay eee| 228 1,496 404 340 234 806 1,248 442° 
Western Division ...! 98 1,152 343 | 1,059 307 | 3,284 5,438] 2,154- 
Total ... .| 8,726 | 211,066 | 51,630 | 51,980 | 36,642 |116,058 | 192,812] 76,784. 


© Aeeaas number during period of operation (see page 588). 


The foregoing statement illustrates the importance of the wictronolitan 
factories in comparison with those of other districts. More than 80 per cent. 
of the employees work in the metropolitan district, where the capital value. 
of factory premises and equipment represents 72 per cent. of the value in. 
all districts. 

OarrraL VALUE OF PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT. 

With regard to capital value of the land, buildings, and fixtures of the - 
manufacturing industries, particulars are collected only of: premises 
which are the property of the occupier. If they are not the property of 
the occupier the rental value is recorded. In the following table, the: 
capital value of the rented premises .is coumputed by capitalising the rent 
paid at fifteen years’ purchase. The statement shows the extent to which 
the capital value of the premises used for manufacturing purposes aud of 
plant and machinery installed has changed since 1901:— 


i Average Value -per- 
No. of Capital Value Value of Establishment, 
Year . Establish- of Premises. Machinerv, Tools, 7 
inents, _ and Plant. Machinery. 
Premises, Tools and 
Plant, 
£ £ £ £ 
1901* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1920-21 5,837 28,428,917 31,115,444 4,870 5,331 
1925-26 8,196 43,954,312 45,994,534 5,363 5,610 
1928-29 8,465 51,375,003 51,365,710 6,069 . 6,068 
1929-30 8,208 53,785,319 53,515,368 6,553 6,520 
1930-31 7,544 49,822,312 50,865,884 6,604 « 6,74 
1931-32 7,397 46,462,828 50,277,992 6,281 6,497 
1932~33 7,444 45,873,565 49,903,177 6,162 6,704 
1933-34 . 7,818 46,310,925 49,083,921 -BZ4 6,278 
1934-35 8,254 47,937,192 50,453,590 © 5,808 6,112° 
1935-36 8,486 49 494,222 51,964,982 5,832 6,124 
1936-37 8,726 51,629,598 51,979,614 5,917 5,957 


* Excluding a number of small country establishments. 
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-. The -premisés owned by the occupiers in 1936-37: were valued at 
£38,303,673, and rented premises (on the basis described above) at. 
£13,325,925, the corresponding values in 1920-21 being £19,111,772 for 
premises owhed by the occupiers and £9,317,145 for rented prentises, The 
values shown for the last mine years are ‘those appearing in the firms’ 
books after allowing for depreciation; formerly many firms had been stat- 
ing the value of their.land, buildings and plant at the original cost. 


‘A marked improvement in the‘class'of buildings used as factories has 
‘been a feature of the progress of the industries, “Provision has been made 
for ventilation and good lighting, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Factories and Shops Act, and for the general comfort and welfare of 
the employees, as well as for the expeditious handling of materials and 
products, ; 


Size or EsTablisuMENTs. 


The following stdtement shows the distribution of establishments in 
“the metropolitan and extra-inetropolitan districts, according to the number 
-of persons engaged. Factories in Auburn, Granville, Lidcombe and Parra- 
-matta were classified as extra-metropolitan in 1920-21 and 1928-29, but 

following an ‘extension of the metropolitan aveaihave ‘been grouped with 
- the metropolitan factories in later years. Where two or more classes of 
~manufacturing are conductéd in one factory, each, branch is treated, in the 
. cothpilation of the factory statistics, as if it were a separate establish- 
- ment. 


1920-21, 1028-29, 1031-32, "1080-87, _ 

Uistablishments or 18 a. ia a 4 4. Lg 

semploying on the ae do 3s a3 ae & ® Ag Go 

; = i Ba 2 Bb a e po am 

average. $2 ty es -e, a5 +e RH +e, 

Merroporiran District, ; 
Under 4 employees...) 493 1,083 | 1,240 2,457 | 1,404 2,723 | 1,438 2,794 
4employees  _..,|_- 230 920 { 3901] 1,564] 376) 1,504] 393 1,572 
5to 10employees | 1072 7,566 | 1,425 | 10,047 | 1,177 8,150 | 1,413 9,847 
11, 20 ,, ...( 684 | 10,118 881 | 12,872 682 | 10,069 883 13,207 
27 so 7 2) 630 | 20,487) 808) 25,862) 684 | 18,482] 873 | 28,490 
51 ,, 100 ,, «| 222 | 15,158 321 | 21,999 193 |. 13,286 338 23,887 
~10l and upwards ..,J 183 | 49,270 232 | 71,028; 160] 50,198 309 89,361 
Total ...|3,523 | 104,552 | 5,208 | 145,829 | 4,576 | 104,412 | 5,647 | 169,158 


REMAINDER OF Sere re ce bastiy Pore 
“Under 4 employees 513 1,173 | 1,226 2,540 | 1, 2,802 ; i 
a ances : e| 270 1,080 391 1,564 308 1,232 417 1,668 
5to 10 employees | 864 5,896 962 6,509 662 4,369 949 6,389 
‘414, 20 4 w 380] 5,351 340] 4,857] 190] 2,681] 317) 4,549 
“91 5000} ] asi | 6,569 | 155 | 4,769 | 108| 3,207] 166 | 5,237 
51100 «|, ..| 43| 2,003) 34] 2,832] 34) 2,397) 30] 2,207 
“101 and upwards...) 63 | 18,487 59 | 16,742 46 | 11,152 56 19,439 


Total 9,314 40,459 | 3,167 | 39,313 | 2,821 | 27,840 | 3,079 41,908 


eee] oy 
Peta ey rr 2,877 5,525 2,582 213 
r oyees | 1,006 2,256 | 2,466 4,99 f Ray : 5,2 

Penns a s.| 500 2,000 782 3,128 | 684 2,736 | 810 8,240 
Bto 10 employees |1,936 | 13,462 | 2,387 | 16,556 /1,830 | 12,519 | 2,362 16,236 
11,, 20 yee 1,064 | 15,469 | 1,221 | 17,729 872 | 12,750 | 1,200 17,756 
41,,. 5) » enef +820} 26,006 | 963) 30,631 | 692) 21,689 | 1,039 33,727 
51 5, 103 » vee) 265 | 18,061 | 355 | 24,331 | 227) 15,683 | 368 26,094. 
10] aviupwards .,.) 246 | 67,757 | 291 | 87,770 | 206 | 61,350 | 365 | 108,800 


Total sae 5,837 | 145,011 | 8,465 | 185,142 | 7,397 | 132,252 | 8,726 | 211,066 
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In 1986-37 the establishments employing 10 hands or less represented 65 
‘per cent. of the total number, the factories in the metropolitan area being 
generally larger than those in other parts of the State. The average 
number of employees per establishment was 29.9 in the metropolis, 13.6 in 
the remainder of the State, and 24.2 in the whole State. In 1920-21 the 
averages were 80, 17, aud 25 respectively, and in 1928-29 the corresponding 
‘figures were 27.5, 12, and 22 employees per establishment. 

The increase in the number of small factories has occurred for the most 
“part in boot-repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are 
effected, which are the most numerous of the establishments with less than 
four employees. Part of the increase was due to the inclusion in later 
years of bakeries, from which returns were not collected prior to 1997-28. 
There were 88 boot-repairing establishments with 386 employees in 1920-21 
‘and 622 with 1,085 employees in 1936-87. The works for motor vehicles 
and accessories in the respective years numbered 288 with 3,090 employees, 
and 1,160 with 9,411 employees. The establishments with less than 4 
employees in 1986-87 included 581 with 818 persons engaged in boot repair- 
ing, and 561 motor vehicle works with 1,212 employees. 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 


Establishments 7 = 7 
employing on the Metropolitan District, Remaindey of State. 
average— - - 
1920-21 } 1928-29. | 1931-82, | 1986-87. || 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. | 1936-37 
per cent.| per cent.| per cent. | per cent.|/ per oant.| per cent., per cent.| per cent. 
Under 4employees ...J) 14:0 | ¥3:4! 30:7 25:3 22'°2 | 38:7 522 37-2 
4employees... ...|  6°6 74 82 TO} IT] 123] 10:9 | 135 
5 to l0employees.... 30-4) 26:9] 25:7 25-0 37°3 | 804 | 23-5 30:8 
11,, 20 “A vel 194 16°6 149 15:7 16°4 107 6'S 10:3 
21,, 50 sa ee} 181 15:2 12°8 165 |} 78) 4:9 38 54, 
51,, 100 rr $3 6:3 6:1 4:2 6-0 1:9 11 1:2 10 
101 and upwards 5-2 4-4 35 55 27 19); 16 1-8 
Total... .+{ 100.0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


In the metropolitan district the proportion of establishments employing 
Jess than five hands was 82.8 per cent. in 1936-87. In the country clistricts 
the proportion of such factories was neatly 51 per cent. Increases in this 
proportion between 1928-29 and 1981-82 were due to the general curtailment 
of employment owing to industrial depression, and a substantial decrease 
occurred as business conditions improved, The proportion of factories 
with more than, 20 enrployees in 1936-37 was slightly higher than the 
propertion in 1928-29, 


Factory Organisation. 

It is of interest to consider the changes which have occurred in the 
structure of the various classes of manufacturing industries. As noted on 
page 578 the statistics are not compiled on the basis which would show 
‘the number and size of “factories” as understood in general usage, because 
where more than one industry is carried on in the same factory each 
branch is represented in the compilations as an establishment. For in- 
stance, the operations in factories attached to large retail stores relate 
to a wide range of prorlucts, and may include the manufacture of metal, 
wood or other containers, the printing of labels, etc., and these factories are 
treated, for statistical purposes, as so many comparatively small establish- 
ments. 

Yet despite the absence of a classification of actual business units, the 
statistics, as compiled, furnish evidence of a definite trend toward the 
concentration of manufacture in enterprises of greater magnitude. In 
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each of the following examples the number of establishments is related to 
the average number of employees engaged in the manufacture of the com- 
modity specified, and the average production per establishment in 1901, 
1911, 1920-21, 1928-29, and 1936-37. 


Butter Factories. Flour Mills. Soap and Candle Factories, 
Averago per factory. Average per mill, Average per factory, 
Year. 
No. No. No. 
—Em- Butter Em- Wheat Em- Soap Candles 
ployces.| made. ployees. | treated. ployees. made. made, 
ewt. bus. owt. owt, 


1901 «| 130 7 2,355 | 89 8 | 105,276 | 44 Il 5,309 796 


1911 «| 150 4,668 | 73 12 | 172,823 | 37 18 7,732 1,300 


6 
1920-21 ...} 126 sg | 5,659|60| 15 |193,263|26| 36 | 12,184] 1,439 
1928-29 ...}108} 9 
1936-37... 98| 12 9,473 | 49 | 24 |451,784) 27] 46 | 19,739 300 


7,584 | 56 20 | 383,537 | 27 40 19,900 958 


—_——— Cr eae 


Broweries. Tobacco factories. Boot Factories. 
ae ae a Average per factory. Average per Factory. 
No. |" No, No. Boots, 
Iim- | Beer, etc. Em- Leaf Inm- Shoes and 
j ployees,| made. ployees. | treated. ployces, Sine 
gall. owt, Pairs, 
. (000.) 
1901 «| 51 20 274 | 20 48 1,338 | 100 39 33,343 
191] we| 37 24 535 | 26 55 1,842 106 41 39,342 
1920-21 ...| 17 66 | 1,498 | 16 147 5,816 101 43 38,038 
1928-29 ...| 8 159 3,678 8 312 15,476 103 50 39,893 
1936-37 ...| 6 156 4,460 9 357 | 13,123 92 58 82,952 


The increase in the average number of employees is more noteworthy 
when the increasing mechanisation of factory production is taken into 
ronsideration, and the particulars of average production indicate that the 
‘rogress toward concentration of manufacturing into larger business units 
was been much greater than employment figures show. The movement has 
been remarkable in the case of breweries, tobacco factories, and flour mills. 


EmMPLoyMENT IN FACTORIES. 


| The number of factory employees in the various years is shown in this 
chapter by two sets of figur es. The first represents ile sum of the average 
number of employees in factories operating for the whole of the year, 
and the average number of employees during the period of operation in 
the case of factories which were working only part of the year. 

In the second set of figures (which are shown where available) the 
number of employees working in all factories, irrespective of period of 
operation, has been reduced to the equivalent number working for a full 
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year, so that it represents the average number of employees for the whole 
of the year in all factories. The number on the first of these bases, 
ie, the average during the period of operation was 211,066 in 1936-87, 
and the equivalent average over the full year was 208,497. 


The following comparative statement shows the average number of 
persons engaged (over the whole year) in the various classes of manufactur- 
ing industries during 1928-29 and 1931-32 and each of the last four years :— 


Persons engaged, including Working Proprictors. 
Class of Industry. 


1928-29, | 1981-82, | 1933-84. 


———. 
1984-35, | 1935-36. | 1936-37, 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous 
Mine and Quarry Products ...} 4,060 1,638 2,391 2,998 3,303 3,742 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass ... as] 6,674) 2,391 | 4,452] 5,931] 6,623 | 7,382 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ...} 6,137{| 5,135 5,588 6,148 6,615 7,344. 


Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances ,,, wes ...{ 62,090 | 38,981 | 49,750 | 57,810 | 66,277 | 73,464 
Precious Metals, Jewellery... 775 476 615 742 845 952 


Textiies and Textile Goods (not re 
Dress) ... ose ase w| 8,894 9,989 | 11,345 | 11,889 | 13,645 | 13,892 


Skins, Leather (not Clothing or 
Footwear) 4... «. of 3,246 | 3,278 | 3,727] 3,917 | 4,079 | 4,238 


Clothing ... ove ade «| 28,473 | 19,669 | 23,788 | 27,031 | 28,577 | 30.102 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ... ++] 22,490 | 20,054 | 21,942 | 23,537 | 24,489 | 25,991 
Woodworking, Basketware ...| 8,864 3,838 | 5,956] 7,609 8,738 9,483 
Furniture, Bedding... «| 5,737 | 2,627] 3,669} 4,516 | 5,582 | 6,237 
Paper, Printing ... eos es) 18,982 | 11,831 | 12,851 | 14,079 | 14,969 | 15,712 
Rubber ... tee ove eve| 2,775 1,786 2,246 2,68), 2,634 2,723 
Musical Instruments... «| 1,257 540 258 243 283 249 
Miscellaneous Products + «| 1,504 1,826 2,440 2,845 3,363 3,860 
Heat, Light, Power ft ... «| 3,848*) 2,896 2,981 3,062 3,178 3,126 


Total, Average over whole a i sii 
Year ... ane -.| 180,756 | 126,355 | 153,999 | 175,033 | 193,200 | 208,497 


*Includes a number of employees engaged in maintenance work, not included in 1931-32 and later years, 


+ Revised since last issue by reclassifying certain employees formerly included in class, heat, light 
: and power. 


In 1928-29 the number of employees in factories was greater than in 
any earlier year, notwithstanding a serious industrial dislocation in the 
timber industry. As the world economic depression developed, a general 
decline commenced, but the movement was irregular as between groups, 
with the result that although employment in factories decreased in the 
years 1930-31 and 1931-32, the number of employees engaged in the textile 
group fell but little in 1930-31, and increased in 1981-32, when it was 
moré than 12 per cent. greater than in 1928-29. The relative inelasticity 
of demand for consumption goods helped to sustain employment fairly well 
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in such ‘factories.as those concerned ‘in the production of food commodities, 
while the number of employees was substantially reduced in ‘factories. 
associated with the building ‘trades, metal working, furniture, rubber, ‘ete. 


Between 1928-29 and 1931-32, the decline was ‘proportionately greatest im 
the group bricks, pottery and glass, reaching 64.per cent. The group treat- 
ing non-metalliferous:mine and quarry products ‘showed :a reduction of 60 
per cent.; wood-working and musical instruments, ‘57 per cent.; industrial 
metals, 37 per cent.; clothing, 31 per cent.; food and drink, 11 per cent.; 
and paper and printing, 19 per cent. The decline in the aggregate number 
of factory employees between 1928-29 and 1931-32 was about 30 per cent. 


Tn 1932-33 ‘there was a partial recovery in employment, and improvement 
has coutinued in practically all groups. Consequently the iiumber of 
persons engaged in nearly all the groups was greater in 1936-37 than in 
1928-29. ‘In ‘textile “factories the improvement amounted ‘to 56 per cent, 
skins and Jeathetr works nearly 31 per cent., ‘chemicals, painit, .ete., 20 per 
cent., and paper and printing nearly 18-per cent. In the largest group, 
metal and machinery works, the number of eniployees was 11,374 more ‘than. 
iu 1928-29 and 34,483 more than in 1931-32. There has been a noticeable 
recovery in ‘the factories concerned with such products..as bricks and ‘tiles, 
cement, etc., wood and furniture, which suffered most in the early.stages of 
the depression. 

In the following ‘table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. ‘The comparison is. 
shown in quinquennial periods up to 1926. Then ‘two ‘periods are com- 
bined in order to smooth ‘the fluctuations in factory employment during 
the depression. The decrease ‘in factory: employees between 1926 and 1981 
represented an average rate of 5.6 per-cent. per annum, and the increase im 
the next five years 8.6 per ‘cent. per aunum. ‘The factory figures relate to 
the average tiumber employed over ‘the whole of the years ‘specified ‘(see 
page 588). 


i Inétease in Factory Employees. mnbiooe ia 1-Popu- 
Period ended— ‘Number. dunes #verage Annus 
per cent, per cent, 

Dec. '1906 (5 years) os bas 11,584 3°5 . 

Dec. '1911 (5 years) vas ini 31,203 73 26 
June 1916 (44 years) ... toe 7,578 16 24 
June 1921 (5 years) es Gea 27,082 ‘4°4 27 
June 1926 (5 years) Sos ae 30,563 4:1 22 
June 1936 (10 years) .. 2. 23,426 18 1.3 
June 1937 (1 year) wes ee 16,297 7:9 1:0 


Nature of Employment. 

Of the persons engaged in manufacturing indusvries during the year 
1936-37 approximately 7 per cent. were working proprietors or managers or 
overseers, 84.2 per cent. were actually employed in the different processes of 
manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of fitiished articles. Engine- 
drivers, ete., represented 1.3 .per cent., clerical workers 6.3 per cent,, carters, 
messengers, and détliers 1.38 per cent. The following statement shows the 
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average ‘number during the period ‘of operation :and the nature -of .employ- 
ment of the persons engaged in each lass -of industry in 1936-37. 


‘ot s eH oO 
gn. 3s | | 3 88. wT 
‘| BS ae] 3 = ‘Workers in | |. f-g5,.' Be F 0.8 
i S543 | 4 [id yg | Factory, Mill, dte.| 3.5% 225 | BS 
Class of Industry. BEEE| S 38 = we hom | gag 
peas) a |e oe rat 
as . 7 ‘Males, |Fomales,| & |2'u0') & 
i ea )  |oig 3 
: ae = 
Tredtment of “Non-metalliferous; : ; ; 

‘Mine and Quarry Produtts... 2291 : 231 95 8,121 1 41 taned 3,780: 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass 4... 376] 338] 97] 6,429! 180 | 83} ... ‘| °7508° 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease cee 610°] 1;046° 112 8,721: 1,867:{ 125 we | UBL, 
Industrial Metals, achiNs ‘Con: ‘ code qo, 

veyances .., i. 4,488 ') 4,648) 726) 61,186) 2,635 | i428 3:| 74,014 
Previous Metals, Jewellery ee 110, bs re ‘663: 99: 26 2 Dob 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not ‘ oe, j f : 

Dress) ove ove a 463: 481 $3, 4,722" 8,099 02 27°) 13,017 
8king, Teather hued oie or a \ 

Footwear) ee 339. 166 £6 2,940 768 41 ‘4. “4,800 
Clothing es ne oe at 2,047. 833 20 5,990] 21,188 236 194 | 130,458 
Food, Drink, Tobacco sve | 2,061.) 2,607.) 694. 12,835.) 7,866] 716 8 | :26,682: 
‘Woodworking, Basketware wat 1,100. '680,| :289 | °7;591) 109 | -217 4] 9,840 
Furniture, Bedding wee} BIL") 81] 3] 4436.) “th021') 51] 6 | 6,388 
Paper, Printing . ww, ws] 1,259 | “146d 12,| 8,643) -4,058,) 329 8 | 15,773 
Rubber. eee] 153 | = 88} 6 | 1571] eto] “or| .. | 2,750 

4 ‘ & . 

‘Musical Instruments th igi 120° 25 2 156: 41 6] ou. 250 
Miscéllanéous Products... 0... 249 -225 ld 2,192'| 1,195 dg: 16°] °3,900. 
Heat, Light, Power we ae{ °858'] 192°] 625] 1,943: 1) 15) .. } S84 
Total =u, vue ae], 14,887,| 13,370 | 2,704 | 128,138"| 19,677 | 2,486 264 | 211,066 

Maics see as 13,419" 7,371 '|2;794 | 128,138 ae 2,322 56 (154,100 

Temaies ove Ob 913 5,999 abe | we | 49,677 | 7164 208:| 56,966 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the sixteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. ‘The average proportion of ‘working 
proprietors, managers and overseers in 1936-87 varied from 34 per cent. in 
textile works to ‘11 per cent. in those engaged ‘in woodworking and basket-, 
ware and in jewellery. 

Amongst all males engaged in the manufacturing industries in 1986-87. 
the proportion of working proprietors, etc., was 8.7 per cent. and of 
workers in the factories 83.1 per cent. The corresponding proportions 
amongst the females were-1.6 per cent. and 87:2 per cet. : 

Of the ‘clerical workers 44.9 per cent. were females, representing 10.5 per 
cent. of the total number of female employees in 1936-37, 

The practice of giving out work at piece rates is very limited. Workers 
employed in their own homes represented only 1.25 per thousand of the 
total nuniber employed, and nearly all were engaged by textile and clothing: 
manufacturers. Outworkers in the clothing trades must be licensed annu- 
ally by the Industrial Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops Act. 
The licenses may be granted to persons who:are in necessitous circumstances. 
or are unable to work in factories owing to domestic ties or other sufficient 
reason, and an occupier of a factory may not employ more than one licensed: 
outworker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except with the 
approval of the Industrial Registrar. : 
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_A comparative statement covering the last nine years is shown below:— 
pvt | gas [tsisn) CREA oe | Goalie | cami || ai 
Year, Managers ete. Drivers, ‘and regularly (Period of 
‘aye oes os Males. |Females. others. own Hei, Operations 
1928-29... 13,753 | 10,300] 3,014 |115,494 10,042 1,646 293 185,142 
1929-30 ... 13,101 | 10,016 | 2,760 |102,802 36,753 | 2,038 220 167,690 
1930-31 ... 12,074 | 8,663] 2,373 | 77,931 | 30,499 1,700 124 133,364 
1931-32 wee 11,790 | 8,538| 2,221 | 75,305 | 32,443 , 1,845 110 132,252 
1932-33 ... 11,928 | 8,958] 2,276 | 82,656 | 34,881 1,967 132 142,798 
1933-34 ... 12,418 | 9,751] 2,349] 92,955 | 38,040 2,013 265 157,791 
1934-35 ... 13,111 | 10,910] 2,440 |106,662 | 42,740 2,546 297 178,706 
1935-36 ... 13,777 | 11,963} 2,541] |119,263 | 46,449 2,903 238 197,134 
1936-37 ... 14,337 | 13,370] 2,794 |128,138 | 49,677 2,486 264 211,066 


The proportion of working proprietors, managers, etc., increased from 
7A per cent. to 9.1 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1930-31, and has since 
declined to 7 per cent. The proportion of factory workers, which declined 
from 84.3 per cent. to 81.3 per cent. in the period named, has regained pre- 
depression level. 

Sea Distribution of Employees. 

The following table shows the number of males and of females employed 
in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during various years since 1920-21. The figures are based on the average 


number of employees during the full year (see page 588). 


Males. Females. (isenteones ‘tull year.) 
Year, Average Average Average 

Sumber | "otaate | Number. | Sr'vemate | Number, | lor atean 

Population. Population. Population. 
1920-21 ... s| 107,700 1010 31,511 30°8 139,211 66°6 
1925-26 ... «| 128,846 108°9 40,928 36°0 169,774 73°2 
1928-29 ... | 185,773 107-1 44,983 37-0 180,756 72:8 
1929-30 ... eae| 122,005 95:1 40,908 33-1 162,913 64:7 
1930-31 ... {93,881 72°6 33,724 26°9 127,605 . 50-1 
1931-32 ... 90,667 69:5 35,688 28°2 126,355 49°2 
1932-33 ... 99,718 715'9 38,786 30°4 138,504 53°5 
1933-34 tue 111,599 84:2 42,400 32:9 153,999 589 
1934-35 ... vo} 127,114 95°3 47,919 369 175,033 66-4 
1935-36 ... 140,896 104°8 52,304 39°8 193,200 72°7 
1936-37 ... 152,064 112:2 56,433 42°6 208,497 77:8 


a 
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In 1986-37 the manufacturing industries provided employment for 7.8 
per cent. of the total population, viz., about 11.2 per cent. of males, and 4.3 
per cent. of females. The proportion of the total population was the highest 
yet recorded. 


In ternis of the Factories and Shops Act certain restrictions are imposed 
on the employment of women and juveniles. 


The following table shows, at intervals since 1920-21, the industries in 
which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the 
ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. Only workers in 
the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, clerks, messengers, 
ete., have been excluded. : 


Average Number of Women Nuniber of Women and 
and Girls employed in Girls per 100 Males em- 
Factory. * nloyed in Factory.* 
Industry. (Operatives only.) (Operatives only.) 
1920-21.| 1928-29. 1981-2. ]1936-27, | 1920-21,| 1928-29 1931-32. 1986-37, 
} 


Food, ete.— 
Biscuits... ee} 822 940 898 | 1,351 102 142 148 187 


Confectionery ...|_ 1,190 1,629 | 1,332 | 1,914 113 139 153 185 
Jam and fruit can- 


ning, pickles, ete. 951 917 826 | ° 618 122 133 142 109 


Condiments, ete ...) 545 673 562 760 125 184 163 188 
Tobaceo ... | 1,262 | 1,892 | 1,253 | 2,031! 131) 182 151] 218 
Other food, ete. ...| 325 705 848 | 1,292 6 9 11 14 
Clothing, ete.— 
‘ Woollen mills...) 793 | 1,908 2,297 | 3,355 101 207 166 132 


Hosiery and Init- 
ting factorics ...] 1,186 | 3,343 | 2,916 | 3,478 663 383 309 319 


Boot and shoe Fac- 


tories ... sof 1,512 | 2,222 | 1,755 | 2,557 70 91 98 110 
Clothing, dressmak- 


ing, and millinery] 11,080 | 11,833 | 7,001 | 11,596 620 643 667 663 
Hats and caps ...| 815 | 1,178 945 916 160 227 223 167 
Shirts, undercloth- 
ing, ete.... +++] 2,719 | 4,296 | 3,544 | 5,390 | 2,124 | 1,672 | 1,729 | 1,653 
Paper, paper bags and : 
boxes eon +{ 827 | 1,521 | 1,252 | 2,053 119 148 129 144 
Printing and book- 
binding ... «| 1,711 | 1,865 | 1,313 | 1,972 34 30 27 30 
Rubber goods eel 844 618 392 619 57 36 38 39 
Other industries ...| 3,520 | 5,602 | 5,309 | 9,775 5 6 10 9 


Total ... -+-| 29,602 | 40,642 |32,443 | 49,677 32 35 43 39 
! 


* Average during period of operation, see page 588. 


Women workers outnumber men in the clothing trades and in such indus- 
tries as biscuit, confectionery, ‘jam and pickle, and tobacco factories. In 
' most of the industries specified in the foregoing table the ‘proportion of 
-women has increased since 1928-29—exceptions include woollen mills, jam 
factories, hat and cap factories, and hosiery. and knitting factories, 
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In the aggregate, the number of women employed as factory operatives 
increased from 40,642 in 1928-29 to 49,677 in 1936-37, or by 22.2 per cent., 
and the number of men from 115,494 toe 128,138 or by 10.9 per cent. The 
higher rate of increase in the number of women may be attributed mainly 
to the fact that despite the depression a substantial volume of output was 
Maintained in the factories which supply food and clothing, while unemploy- 
ment was very marked in industries connected with the building trades 
and the manufacture of metal products, where male employees preponderate. 


Ages of Employees. 


The following comparative statement shows factory employees (including 
working proprietors) classified in the three age groups, under sixteen years, 
sixteen aud under twenty-one years, and adults. ‘The figures represent 
averages over the whole year. 


y Males. Females. 

anna 16 qd Under 16 and oe 

June. | Under 16 ane Tetal Ya an a Total otal, 
Years. undies 22 Adults, Males. a anid vas Adults, Females. 

V911t| 2,381 76,624 79,005 |\ 2,182 23,364 25,546 || 104,551 


1921 3,526 | 13,420 | 90,754 | 107,700 || 3,466 9,998 | 18,047 | 31,511 |/139,211 
4926 4,411 | 19,726 | 104,709 | 128,846 || 4,583 | 16,183 | 20,162 | 40,928 |! 169,774 
1929 3,958 | 23,354 | 108,461 | 135,773 || 5,054 | 17,663 | 22,266 | 44,983 || 180,756 
1930 3,265 | 20,624 | 98,116 | 122,005 || 4,161 | 15,858 | 20,889 | 40,908 |/ 162,913 
1931 1,826 | 16,624 | 75,431 | 93,881 || 2,734 | 13,143 | 17,847 | 33,724 || 127,605 
1932 1,895 | 16,710 | 72,062 | 90,667 || 3,189 | 13,329 | 19,170 | 35,688 || 126,355 
1933 2,355 | 18,174 | 79,189 | 99,718 || 3,514 | 14,712 | 20,560 | 38,786 || 138,504 
1934 3,027 | 20,822 | 87,750 | 111,599 |/ 4,395 | 16,065 | 21,940 | 42,400 || 153,999 
1935 3,990 | 24,143 | 98,981 |127,114 |/ 5,571 | 18,401 | 23,947 | 47,919 ||175,033 
41936 4,887 | 26,690 |109,319 |140,896 |/6,562 | 20,488 | 25,254 | 52,304 |/193,200 
1937 5,724 | 29,664 | 116,676 |152,064 ' 7,551 | 22,593 | 26,289 | 56,433 || 208,497 


Percentage of Total Employees, 


J9i1t 23 73:3 756 21 22:3 24:4 100 
1921 25 9-7 | + 65:2 717-4 2°5 7-2 129 22°6 100 
91926 2°6 11-6 617 75-9 27 9-5 11-9 24°1 100 
a929 2°2 12-9 60:0 75-1 2°8 9-8 12:3 249 100 
1930 2-0 12-7 60:2 749 26 9-7 12°8 25°1 100 
1931 14 13-1 59-1 73°6 21 10:3 14:0 26°4 100 
1932 15 13:2 57-1 718 2:5 10-5 16:2 28:2 100 
1933 17 13:1 57:2 72:0 2°5 10-6 14-9 28:0 100 
1934 2-0 13:5 570 72° 2°8 10-4 14:3 27°5 100 
1935 23 13°8 56°5 72°6 3°2 10°5 13°7 27:4 100 
1936 2°5 13°8 56°6 72°9 3-4 10°6 131 27:1 100 
1937 2-7 14:2 56-0 72°9 3°6 10:9 {126 27:1 100 


{Calendar year—estimated. 


Nearly 78 per cent. of the employees in factories in 1936-37 were 
awales, of whom 77 per cent. were adults and 19 per cent. were aged 16 and 
under 21 years. Of the female employees, only 47 per cent. were adults, 40 
per cent. were aged 16 to 21 years and 18 per cent. were under 16. 


The proportion of employees under 21 years of age has increased in 
yecent years, the percentage being 27.7 in 1928-29 and 31.4 in 1936-37, 


More than 40 per cent. of the boys under 16 years and 50 per cent. of 
those at ages 16 and under 21 years were employed in the metal and 
machinery industries. The female juveniles are employed for the most 
part in clothing, textile and food factories and in the printing trades. 
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Child Labour. 


The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under 14 years 
may be employed in a factory unless by special permission of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry, and such permission may not be given to a child 
under 13 years. Moreover, the Public Instruction Act prescribes that 
children must attend school until they reach the age of 14 years, though 
exemptions from attendance may be granted in special cases, e.g., if the 
Minister for Education is satisfied that exemption is necessary or desirable, 
or in the case of children under 13 years, if they have attained a certain 
standard of education. 

The Minister for Labour and Industry may prohibit the employment of 
children under the age of 16 years in any factory in connection with 

. dangerous machinery or in any work in which he considers it undesirable 
that they should be employed. Moreover, the employment of children under 
16 years of age is prohibited unless the occupier has obtained a certificate. 
by a legally qualified medical practitioner regarding the child’s fitness for 
employment in that factory. 

During 1937 certificates of fitness were issued to 12,698 children under 
16 years of age, viz., 6,866 boys and 6,332 girls. 

The number of boys and girls under 16 years of age employed in factories 
in 1986-87, as shown in the preceding table includes clerks, messengers, 
etc., as well as factory operatives. The number ‘of boys, 5,724, represented 
approxiinately 11 per cent. of the boys aged 14 and 15 years in the State; 
and the number of girls, 7,551, was about 14 per cent. of the girls at these 
ages. The factory figures include some children aged 13 years, but the 
number is too small to affect the ratios in an appreciable degree. 


- Seasonal Trends in Factory Employment. 
Monthly statistics indicating the seasonal trends in employment in the 
various classes of factories have heen collected as from J uly, 19382; aggregate 


eee (in thousands) for each month of the last four years are shown 
elow. 


Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 


15th of each Month. 
Month. Males. } Females, Total. 
1983-| 1984~| 1935- | 723°" i 1933- | 1934~-| 1935- 1986- | 1933- |1934-| 1935- eos 
34. | 35. | 36. * | 84 | 35. | 36 | 8% [oan loss. | a6. | 382. 
Thousands. 
July | OBL 114-2 | 129-0) 136-3) 856 | 41-7 | 47-2 | 518 [181-0 [155-9 | 1762 188-1 
August...) 96-7] 116-6 | 129-0) 1375 | 87-41] 44-5] 48-4 | 53-1 |1338 |160:0| 1783 1190-6 


September...) 97°5 | 114-7 | 131°5| 138-7 | 38-4 | 45-9 | 49°9 | 54:3 |135-9 |160°6 181-4 | 193°0 
October ...| 100°7 | 118-6 | 188:3] 141°2 | 40:2 | 47-2 61:0 | 55'0 | 140'9 |165°8 | 184:3 | 196-2 
November... 103°2 | 120-7 | 136:3] 143°0 | 41:6 | 48-0] 51-9] 55+5 |144-8 |168-7 188'2 | 1985 
December ...| 104-1 | 121-6 | 137-0] 143°3 | 41:5 | 47-6 | 52:2 | 54-8 |145°6 | 1691 180-2 |198°1 
January ...! 101'6 |120°7 | 184°G} 1421 | 37-6 | 44:1 | 49-5 | 51:6 |189-2 164°8 | 183-1 |193°7 
Webruary .,.| 103-4 | 122-6 | 134-6] 145-2 | 405 | 465] 51-8 | 55-1 143'9 | 1691 | 186-4 |200°3 


March —...| 106°7 |124°5 | 136:8) 146-7 | 42-2 | 48-3.] 63-4 | 56-7 1148-0 | 172-8 190'2 | 203-4 
April vo| 107°7 | 125-9 | 137:7| 145-0 | 41-5 | 48-4] 524 | 56°83 |149-2 174°3 | 190-1 | 202°2 
May «| 109-6 [126-5 | 1398) 1475 | 42-3 | 47:8 | 52-8 | 56-0 |151:9 |1743 | 1926 203-5 
Stine +.| 109-4 |126-9 | 1398) 149°8 | 41:7 | 47-4 52°0 | 560 (161-1 ]174-8 | 1918 | 205-8 


* Exclusive of working proprietors. 
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During this period of four years seasonal fluctuations in the aggregate 
figures have not been remarkable except in November and January. In 
November employment is increased in anticipation of the Christmas 
trade. In January there is a decline in the number of employees, as work 
in many factories is interrupted on account of the summer holiday season. 
The movable incidence of Easter affects the figures for March and April— 
the Easter holidays commenced before the middle of April in 1936, at the 
end of March in 1934 and 1937, and after the middle of April in 1935. 

The monthly figures for each industry in 1932-33 are published in the 
1932-33 issue of the Year ‘Book, and those for subsequent years in the 
“Statistical Registers.” 

The monthly records of the metal and machinery works show a steady 
upward trend, with little seasonal fluctuation throughout the four years. 
In the clothing factories there seems to be greater activity at the changes of | 
the season and before Christmas and Easter. Employment in the food, 
drink and tobacco group is greatest in the summer months, 

An index of employment in factories is published in the chapter Employ- 
ment of this Year Book, 


SALARIES AND WaGES IN Factories. 

The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors, 

The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted to 
£36,642,444, in 1986-37 as compared with £88,544,687 in 1928-29 arid 
£22,751,018 in 1931-32. A comparison of the amount of salaries and wages 
paid during certain years is given in the next table, together with the 
average amount received per employee. Similar information regarding 
cs class of industry is published in the Statistical Register of New South 
‘Wales. 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of Drawings by Working Proprietors). 


Year. Amount. Average Der. enare) including 
Males, | Females, | Total. Males. Females, Total, 
£ £ £ £ 8. £ 8 £38 


1911 8,917,583 | 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 | 118 18 44 16 100 6 
1920-21 22,766,216 | 2,852,375 | 265,618,691 | 219 15 91 5 190 0 
1925-26 29,370,062 | 4.196,484 | 33,566,546 | 240 1 103 12 206 2 
1928-29 33,508,975 | 5,035,712 | 38,544,687 | 258 15 | 112 19° 221 8 
1929-39 30,228,967 | 4,647,028 | 34,875,995 | 260 8 114 12 222 13 
1930-31 21,605,432 | 3,594,858 | 25,200,290 | 244 7 107 11 206 16 


1931-32 19,268,969 | 3,492,044 | 22,751,013 | 226 1 98 14 188 14 
1932-33 20,099,456 | 3,683,392 | 23,782,848 | 213 16 95 16 179 10 
1933-34 21,885,356 | 3,863,191 | 25,748,547 | 207 2 91 18 174 6 
1934-35 25,215,391 | 4,298,076 | 29,513,467 | 208 11 90 8 175 4 


1935-36 28,576,202 | 4,738,332 | 33,314,534 ) 212 7 91 6 178 13 
1936-37 1 31,450,699 | 5,191,745 | 36,642,444 ! 216 6 92 14 181 19 


The average wages are based on the average number of employees over 
the whole year (excluding working proprietors), and represent approxi- 
mately the amount which would have been received by an employee working 
full time. The average earnings of males so calculated in 1986-37 were 
highest in heat, light and power works (£262 14s.), and paper and printing 
factories (£248 16s. 3d.) per male worker, 

The average amounts paid to women and girls in the principal industries 
in which they were employed were as follows:—Food and drink factories, 
£101 18s. 7d.; printing and bookbinding trades, £92 12s. 7d.; and clothing 
factories, £88 6s. 8d. per. female worker. 
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The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part subject to regu- 
lation by industrial awards and agreements, with reference to changes in 
the purchasing power of money. In this, there have been marked variations 
during the period under review, and, in order to measure the effective value 
of the wages, it is necessary to relate the average amounts to appropriate 
index numbers of retail prices. This matter is discussed in greater detail 
in the chapter, Food, Prices and Industrial Conditions of this Year Book. 


Motive Power. 

Prior to 1936-87 occupiers of factories were asked to state in the annual 
returns (1) the full capacity of their machinery, and (2) the average 
horse-power in use during the year. In the returns for 1986-37 the 
details were collected on a different basis, viz., (1) the horse-power of all 
machinery, including machinery in reserve or idle; and (2) the horse-power 
of machinery ordinarily in use. 

The motive power of machinery (including machines in reserve or idle) 
in factories in 1936-37, expressed in units of horse-power, was as follows :— 
Steam, 989,157 horse-power; gas, 12,418; electricity, 566,332; water, 16,918 ; 
and oil, 75,012. 

The number of factories in which machinery was used is shown in the 
following table, also the distribution of motive power through the various 
agencies of steam, gas, electricity, water and oil, expressed in units of 
horse-power. The latter details relate to the average horse-power used as 
indicated in the factory returns for the years prior to 1936-37 and to the 
power of machinery ordinarily in use in 1936-37 :— 


Establish- | Establish- Horse-power of Machinery (Average used).* 
Year, |mentsusing; ments |__ : = 
= manual using iss f Total 
Nabour only.| Machinery. | Steam. Gas, Electricity.| Water. Oil. (Gross), 
— 
1901 1,398 1,969 42,555 | 1,577 330 97 36) 44,595 


1911 | 1,489 | 3,550 | 113,039 | 12,201 | 20,671 | 222] 1,185 | 148,218 
1920-21| 835 | 5,002 | 192,816 | 13,042| 203,846| 24] 2,381 | 312,309 
1925-26] 920 | 17,276 | 299,538 | 15,612 | 181,890 | 1,585| 5,308 | 503,939 
1928-29] 80s | 7,660 | 376,737 | 14,531 | 236,255 | 5,869| 15,058 | 648,450 
1929-30] 620 | 7,588 | 490,116 | 11,919 | 249,606 | 11,351 | 19,534 | 782,526 
1930-31; 418 | 7,126 | 466,599 | 11,078 237,274 | 12,346| 21,719 | 749,016 
1931-32| 368 | 7,089 | 390,172 | 11,075 | 260,514 | 16,978 | 43,061 | 720,800 
1932-33 347 | 7,097 | 389,997 | 9,775 | 268,338 | 14,675 | 42,453 | 725,238 
1933-34 35) | 7,467 | 486,045 | 9,786 | 312,721 | 16,150! 43,407 | 869,009 
1934-35 380 | 7,874 | 504,231 | 9,628 | 348,578 |17,532 | 45,855 | 925,924 
1935-36| 425 | 8,061 | 576,079 | 7,805 | 365,621 | 18,096 | 49,932 |1,017,533 
1936-37" 390 | 8,336 | 759,509 | 9,721 | 466,246 | 16,817 | 63,714 |1,316,007 


_ * Power ordinarily in use in 1936-37, 

The proportion of factories in which machinery is used increased from 
70 per cent. in 1911 to 95 per cent. in 1936-37. .The power of machinery 
ordinarily in use in the latter year was 158 horse-power per factory using 
machinery. 
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The proportion of each ‘kmd .of power in 1936-37 was:—Steam 58 per 
cent., as i-per eent., electricity 85 nee ‘cent, oil ‘5 per «cert. and. water 2 
per «cent, : 

An ‘increase “in water power ‘las aeauise from ‘the .operations of the 
hydro-electric power stations ‘at Burrinjuck and Nyamboida. -Oil-burning 
machinery is used mainly in country “butter factories and réfrigeratine 
works. ‘Its being used forthe :generation of -electricity'in: country districts, 
and a large plant was brought into operation in the HbEoEeS ‘Hill mining 
district in 1931-82. - 

A measure of duplication results when electric power used | ant ‘factories 
is included as well as ‘the.power used for generating tt. It is not-practicable 
to assess ‘the extent of the duplication im the -absence of complete records 
as to‘the amounit of electricity used for various purposes, .ec.g., railway. and 
tramway traction and domestic supply. ‘Cheréfore ia -statement “has been 
prepared, as shown below, by excluding the power used ‘in ‘heat, light :and 
power works for the generation of electricity, gas, and ‘hydraulic | jpower in 
order ‘to give a nore satisfactory illustration of the inereasing use of 
machinery in factory production :— 


;| -Horse-power of Machinery (average. .used): in. Tastoales other than 
’ ‘heat,’ Hehe: and, power.works, 


Near, i Fy 
i} ‘Steam. | ‘Gas. | Blectrivity.. | Water, ; ‘Oi. | otal. 
1901 ve] 34,297 °) 1,638 g98 : 62) (86 | 36,226 
1911 .| 57,828 | 10,713 20,418 |! "68 | 1,079 | 90,106 
1920221 ve] 84,628 * 10,291 || 95,575 ‘94 | °1,309 |) :191;827 
1925-26 reed] 5853774 “| (9,224 | 162,874 . 147 :| 2,686.) “260,705 
1928-29 «| 78,329 || 7,214 | 212,021 . 1216 - 1750601: 805,740 
1929-30 wae 73,460 A 5,738 | 219,923 136, - 85769 ,|. 308,026 
1930-31 ..| ‘68,041 | 4,908.) 210,911 57 ‘| 8,464 | 287,381 
1931-32 ea) 74,711 || 25,108 | 241,062 - 343 || 10,222") 331,446 — 
1932+33 oe| 72,004. 4,490 | 24'7,686 85 | (10, 125 | 334,440 
‘1933-34 wee) 75, 713 4,917 | 276,892 109 | !10, 618 ; 368,249 
1934-35 -i[ 81,832 .| 4,706 | 809,742 ; ‘2 | 111,887 | 407,669 
1935-36 | 85,726 18,706 "| .829;604 ‘60° 11/478 | 430,574 
1936-37* we! 138;804 4,636 || 400,297 (257 | 115,184 | 559,268: 


* Power ordinarily in use in 1936-37. 


Fur Consumep. 

‘The value of fuel consumed, motive power rented, and hibricating oil 
used in 1936-37 amounted to £6,464,942. This sum includes lubricating oil , 
and water to the value iof £480,257 and ‘fuels of ‘various kinds £5,984,685. 
The value of:the fuels used ‘in each ‘class of industry is shown below :— 


~~ 


' ic ‘Oil. and Elec- : 
" ‘Industry. ‘Coal, ‘Coke. Wood. ‘| . “Par, Gas. tricity. Other.'| ‘Total. 

Treatment of Non-metailifcrous £ £ £ é £& £ £ & 

Mine and Quarry Product...) :105;554 | 13,242 ) 8,453] 1,786) 10,002 | 122,694 818 | 258;489 
Brick , Pottery, Glass... «| 261,059 2,136 | 20,848 | 26,917 | 10,680 | 60,047 123 | 381,810 
Chemical., Paint, Oil, Grease...) 67,014, ‘6,942 | 329 | 19,906 5,467 68,700 | 7,698 | 175,956 
Industrisi’ Metals, Machines, Pal ag 2s yo. : 

Conveyances ‘396,630 |1,074,203 3,622 | 112,880 | 322,504 | 690,775 | 47,683 |2,648,197 
to and ‘Textile Goods (not . : 

e398) 35,821 379° 16 2,780 2,424 | 106,380 oes 147,800 

skins, ‘Leather (not Clothing 0 or 

Footwar) .  . 21,050 1,202] 1,012'} .2,859 1,150 27,716 83 65/072 
Clothing ... we we 10,804 1,724 545 5,301 8,707 68,184 “792 85,567 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ane «a 2025309 . 338,441 | .72,769 | 47,605.) 40,123.) .288,787.| 4,965 | 689,999 
Woodw orking, Basketware eee 2,148 403 1,143 4,262 697 52,607 484 61,744 
Furniture, Bedding as din 2,481 287 20 1,670 1,317 23,929 69 29,773 
Paper,.Printing ... we we]  22;360 514 B94 3,358 | 16,437. 78,881 320 | 122,259 
Rubber... aoe w-| 16,536 1,053 531, 956 1,379 56,197 | 42 76,693 
Heat, Light, ‘Power ow «| 841,869 | 123,592 5,398 :| 186,686 | 40,706 10,413 | 5,785 |1,213,844 
Other ae ro day, 6,455 14468 | 269 710 4,394 24,182 lt 37,482 

Total... ea ... {1,991,000 |1,260,576 | 110,344 | 417,570 |466,977 |1,669,492 |'68,726 P98: 685 


- ~ 
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Nearly half the: coal used: as fuel: in factories is used for the generation 
of electricity in heat, light- and’ power works; large quantities are used also 
in metal and machinery. works, brick, pottery and glass works and in food 
and drink factories. THe coke is used for the most part in smelting and: the 
gas companies utilise substantial quantities: The firewood is used mainly 
in bakeries and butter factories, and the oil in. the generation of electricity, 
metal and machinery works, and food and drink factories. Gas which is not 
produced in gas works: is. used: in: the metal and machinery group of fac- 
tories. It is a by-product of coke works, where coke is made for the i iron. and 
stevl works, 


The quantities of coal, coke, firewood Jaa fuel oil used: in: the various 
classes in 1936-37 are shown in the following statement, also the quantity 
of ‘coal. used: as raw material. in coke works and coal: and oil in heat, light 
and power works::— 


Closs.of. Industry:. | Coal, | Coke. | Wood. Oil. 
Fuel— tons. tons. tons. gallons. 
‘Treatment of! Non-metal Mine and Quarry 
Products: .., é ae “— «| 193,027 22,733 7,491 65,291 
 Bricks,. Pottery, Glass a eae ...| 255,060 1,590 | 31,372'| 1,569,187 
Chemicals, Paint; Oil, Grease : 63,101 5,304 |, 415 | 1,308,271 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Couveyances ... «| 487,019°| 964,795 3,466 | 5,759,187 
Textiles, Skins, Leather, Clothing ... »| 62,359! 2,472 2,409 946,238 
Food, ‘Drink, Tobacco ia ees «| 191,557] 28,752. |; 2,579 | 2;119,682 
Wood, Furniture; etc. whe ae wl = 4,698) 582 2,648, 166,046 
Paper, Printing, ete. os oe 22,231. 316 |; 426 | 140,223 
Rubber . tide oe tee «| 17,099" 762 |: 552. 41,332 
Heat, Light, Power re eee fen 1,010,860 119,555 l 8,193 | 8;052,718 
Other vis Sai ade a ats ace 5,963. 1,896 |: 337 32,914 
I 
Total used as, Fuel oe ...|2,312, 983: 11,138,847 |'139,888: |20,201,089. 
Bae Material— ! 
. Coke Works .... oes a ou .. {1,401,608 iss | See 
Heat, Light, Power ... 0 |... wah wl 560,174 23,347,186 


Total (Fuel.and Raw Material),../4,274,765:|1,138,847 [139,888 |22)548,275 
| 


A comparative statement: of the quantities of coal. used as: raw material: 
and fuel,.and of coke and wood used! as fuel in the factories in each year 
sitice 1927-28 is shown below. Similar details are not available regarding 
oil: prior to 1983-34, and are shown. for the last four years only:— 


Coal.. : 
Year ended June.. Raw material, Coke.: ; Wood. Oi, 
Fuel. coke and gas ; 
works, 

tons: tons. tons., : tons. ' Gallons. 
1928 tow veel 2,224,821. 1,534,523 760,091 157,806: 
£929 vee vl 25201,235: 1,587,135 779,996 167,401: | |: 
1930 Sas «| 2,7145881 1,259,178 638,873. 139,912 “ 
1931. wee «-, 1,603,401 992,361 455,519 100,054 
1932 wea: «| 1,397,463 914,368 4333823) | 98;802 . 
1933: see wel 1,499,024. 1,158,209 561,618 | 102,109 |}, 
1934 se e| 1,689,327 1,412,062 712,169 118,464 17,300;000T 
1935 Sis -.{ 1,891,607 1,758,626 961,496 | 132,022 17,913,862 
1936 vie | 2,098,214 | 1,818,743 1,033,686 | 131,50T. 21,840,147 
1937 ar | 2,312,983- |- 1,961,782 |- 1,138,847 139,888: 22,548,275 


"Not available. t- Approximate. - 
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Expansion or contraction in cokemaking rather than in the output of gas 
has been the factor causing fluctuations in the quantity of coal used as 
raw material. The use in gasmaking has declined relatively to the quantity 
of gas produced, as indicated on page 621. In coke-making the quantity 
declined from 1,060,400 tons in 1926-27 to 398,900 tons in 1931-32, but has 
since increased to 1,401,608 tons. ; 


VALUE or MATERIALS AND Ovurput, 

The following statement shows the value of materials and fuel used, the 
value of the output, as. recorded in the manufacturers’ returns, and the 
value of production, which is the value added to raw materials etc., in the 
processes of manufacture; also the amount paid in wages in factories in 
various years since 1901. Particulars as to the basis of the values stated 
and of certain changes in statistical method which affect the comparison 
are shown on page 578 :— 


Value of— 
Wagespal (Output 
Pent pean. Wee eels Ila 2 dias! Patina Produe- Paine of| ‘MatCrrate, 
Containers, | including’ | factured or |, (je: Value | tion per Sects ltaita, Wages), 
ete, Used. [aotive-porver| Work Done, iced to Ta] Eun 
. ete.). t 
s(000) | (000) | £000) | 000) | £ £(000) |  £(000) 
1901 15,141 496 25,648 10,011 160-2 4,952 5,059 
1911 33,671 1,243 54,346 19,432 185-9 10,048 9,384 
1920-21 91,104 3,609 137,841 43,128 3098 25,619 17,509 
1925-26 99,303 5,822 169,963 64,838 381-9 33,566 | 31,272 
1928-29 | 105,357 6,314 185,298 73,627 407-3 38,544 35,083 
1929-30 94,385 6,028 167,251 66,848 410:3 34,876 31,972 
1930-31 64,579 4,381 118,484 49,524 388:1 25,200 24,324 
1931-32 63,557 4,229 114,439 46,653 369-2 22,751 23,902 
1932-33 70,085 4,792 124,446 49,569 357'9 23,783 25,786 
1933-34 77,330 5,240 136,612 54,042 350°9 25,749 28,293 
1934-35 87,097 5,906 154,433 61,430 351°0 29,513 31,917 
1935-36 98,950 6,274 174,694 69,470 359°6 33,315 36,155 
1936-37 109,593 6,465 192,812 76,754 368-1 36,642 40,112 


t Based on average number of employees over full year, see page 588. 


The value of materials used in 1936-37 was £109,593,494, including con- 
tainers and packing £4,579,574, and tools replaced and repairs to plant 
£8,019,564, 

On the average, out of every hundred pounds worth ‘of goods produced in 
factories in 1936-37, the materials, containers, etc., cost £56 17s., and fuel 
£3 %s., while the employees received £19, leaving a balance of £20 16s. 

_ for the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits. The 
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amounts in 1928-29 were materials and fuel £60 6s., salaries and wages 
£20 16s., aud balance £18 18s. respectively. The balance is in general the 
proportion which accrues to the proprietors for general purposes, including 
depreciation, taxation, workers’ compensation, etc, and profit. In some 
cases, however, the value of the output as recorded represents only the value 
at which the products are passed to the sale departments (see page 578). 


The appended table shows separately the proportions of the items which 
made up the total recorded value of output of all the factories and of private 
establishments only. The latter comparison is the more satisfactory, 
because the nature of the work undertaken in Government workshops 
differs greatly from that of the private establishments, and the value of 
the output has been partly estimated (see page 582). 


All Establishments. Private Establlshments Only. 
Proportion per cent, of Proportion per cent. of 
Total Value of Output Total Value of Output 
absorbed by— absorbed by— 
Year, Total. : Total, 
Materials | Salaries. | Overhead Materials | Salaries | Overhead 

and and Charges, and ~ and Charges, 

Fuel. Wages. | Profit, etc. Fuel. Wages. | Profit, ete, 
1901 61:0 | 19-3 |: 19-7 100 t t t t 
1911 64-2 18-6 17:2 100 Tt Tt Tt t 


1920-21 68-7 18-6 12-7 100 70-4 16-4 13-2 100 
1925-26 619 19-7 18-4 100 63-4 18-3 18-3 100 
1928-29 60:3 20:8 18-9 100 61:8 19-2 19-0 100 
1929-30 60:0 20:9 19-1 100 61:5 19-2 19-3 100 
1930-31 53-2 21:3 20-5 100 60-0 19-4 20:6 100 


1931-32 59:2 19:9 20-9 100 61-4 18-2 20-4 100 
1932-33 60-2 19-1 20-7 100 | 61-6 17-6 20-8 100 
1933-34 60-4 18°8 20°8 100 61°5 177 20°38 100 
1934-35 60°2 19+1 20°7 100 61°2 17°9 20°9 100 


1935-36 60:2 19:1 20°7 100 61:1 18:0 20°9 100 
1936-37 60:2 19:0 20'8 100 611 18-0 20°9 100 


+ Not available. 


Between 1920-21 and 1925-26 the proportion absorbed by materials and 
fuel in private establishments fell from 70.4 per cent. to 63.4 per cent.; 
since 1928-29 the proportion has been somewhat in excess of 61 per cent., 
except in the year 1930-31, when it was only 60 per cent. The proportion 
for expenses and profits, etc., rose from 13.2 per cent. ‘to 18.8 per cent. in 
1925-26 and to 20.6 in 1930-31, and has varied but slightly, with an upward 
tendency, since that year. ; . 

The ratio of salaries and wages, which had been about 194 per cent. for 
some years, declined to 18.2 per cent. in 1931-32, and further to 17.6 per 
cent. in 1932-33. It has been slightly higher during the last four years. 
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The following table shows, in each class of industry in 1936-37, the pro- 
portions which the value of goods manufactured, the cost of materials used 
and of fuel consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, bore to the 
total output as stated in the manufacturers’ returns. 


Proportionate Value of Manufactured 
Goods represented by-— 
Class of Industry. iad 
aterials arenes.’ 
acer Fuol, ete. ont Balance, 
ns 
per per per per 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry] cent. cent. cent. cent, 
Products ... ay ree te See ‘veel 49-1 6-7 ‘19-7 | 24:5 - 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ive wile er wei] 22:2 12:0 B75 28:3 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease See ne eel 54-4 15 10-2 33:°9 
Industrial] Metals, Machines, Conveyances | 57-8 41 218 16-3 
Precious Metals, Jewellery ... ass aes ve] 365 22 |) BET 24-6 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) _,.. eo} 60-5 21 21:5 15-9 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or Footwear) ee) 7207 14 15:3 10-6 
Clothing aoe ove eae Nes sat <a 51-9 08 28-8 18-5 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ius aie wie os} 68-2 1-7 10-3 19-8 
Woodworking, Basketware .., its tee we] 60-2 V1 22-6 16:1 
Furniture, Bedding ... sie fe sie ve] 55-1 6-9 275 165 
Paper, Printing tee tee es oes vvef 4202 14 30-0 26-4 
Rubber iis rr ove a6 oer w| 68:8 32 20-4 716 
Musical Instruments .., a ee ave «| 30-2 2:6 37-6 29-6 
Miscellaneous Products isi sae oe Pe 49-0 15 25-7 23°8 
Heat, Light, Power ... sie sis so vee| 128 17:6 11:3 58:8 
Total sie see _ o| 56-8 3+4 19:0 20:8 


For the industries as a whole, the ratio of the total amount of wages to 
the recorded value of production, that is, the value added to raw materials 
was about 5% per cent. umtil 1980-31, when a decline occurred as a result of 
reductions in rates.of wages and proportionately greater overhead expenses 
which were a consequence of the smaller turnover. During the last five 
years the ratio has been about 48 per cent. Tt varies considerably in 
different industries, as will be seen in the following table:— 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Value of 
Production. 


Class of Industry. 


1928-29.. | 1981-32. | 1938-34. | 1984-25, | 1985-26.| 1936-37, 


per per per per | per per 

Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine] cent. | cent. | cent. | cent, | cent, | cent. 
and Quarry Products... «| 49:9 || 57-9 46-2 | 42.2 | 43-1 44-5 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ... axe +..| 60-0 5O1 69:3 54,0 | 65:2 57-0 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease .. we 33°99 23:8 24-7 23.3 22°9 23-2 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- 
ances es ave sen wwf 65-2 68 8 61:6 61.0 59:0 57-2 
Precious Metals, Jewellery... ve] 615 59-9 61:6 | 60.8 58:9 60-5 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)| 58-5 643 57-3 56.9 54°5 BOA 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or Foot- 
wear) ane te one o.| 60-4 | 620 | 56-6 | 52.7 | 62°8 59-2 
Clothing .., tee ese ae ws O16 | G14 | 61-7 | 61.7 | 621 | B0-8 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .., wee wu) BO4 380 35-5 | 35.6 84°7 || 34-2 
Woodworking, Basketware ... vee] 62:3 61:7 613 ‘59.4 61-4 | 58-4 
Furniture, Bedding kes oe ovo 63-6 | G5ek 58:6 62.2 63:3 62:5 
Paper, Printing ... Pts Nee weal OF 55:5 | 62-6 54.5 53°6 | 53-2 


Rubber ... oe mae see w| 45-0 47-6 | 57-6 | 67.1 | 70:3 72-1 
Musical Instruments ... ev «| 57-5 |.109-3 | ‘76-5 52.7 49:8 | 56:0 
Miscellaneous Products... uve ws.| 62-2 49-9 50-0 46.0 ABD 51-9 


Heat, Light, Power ... ene en! 21-9 | 15-2 15-6 16.4 16°7 16-1 


Total ew] 624 | 488 | 47-6 | 48.0 | 480 | 47-7 


FACTOLIES. 


PrincipaL Propucrs. 
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The foregoing information relating to the manufacturing industry as a 
whole or’ to groups of industries serves to show the general industrial 
development, but it does not furnish particulars relating to individual 


industries, 


It is desirable that detailed information should be available 


regarding all the important industries, but the output of many of them, 
é.g., engineering works, cannot be classified readily. The following state- 
ment of principal products includes only those for which particulars of 
quantity and value were collected for the years specified. Arrangements 
have been made to obtain the particulars concerning a larger number of 
commodities during the current year. 


1928-29, 1935 -36. 1936-37, 
Commodities. = j era ; 
‘ E at is * Vi y 
Quantity. | YeNgat || quantity. | Yplvest || quanuy. | Yeteat 
£ ! £ j L 
Wool, Scoured ... el. 19,649,577 | 2,106,378 || 29,946,076 | 2,773,399 || 20,492,096 toc 
7 33, bors and Noils 1p. 2,274,959 301,886 6,859,079 807,343 7,213,909 | 854,403 
eat. ; ; : 
Dressed and Upper sq.ft. » |] 26,186,702 934,871 || 27,547,896 | 1,099,634 
Sole and Hnrnese 1b, | 19,896,619§ 1,660,787 11,698,559 | 651,076 || 10,810,444 | '682,308 
Soap vite ane + OWE. 488,531 | 1,162,735 451,144 | 1,005,707 458,101 | 1,149,100. 
Candles ... sie eelb. 2, 896,276 | 104,297 1,349,075 47,176 1,074,192 37,767 
Tallow, Raw ane + cw, ‘354, 566 | 604,165 | 277,632 391,796 301,087 386,464- 
| 
Bricks... ove ---1;000 7-168. 1,625,464 303,260 845,890 316,713 950,157 
Cement ... ton 414,913 | 1,744,792 290,440 1,018,084 321,689 || 1,098,059 
Timber, Sawn 100° super ft.) 1,895,297 | 1,750,408 1,903,034 | 2,021,592 2,095,414 |")2,400,000 
Steel, Ingots... «ton 432,778 | saay 820,395 dee 1,073,479 shoe 
Pig Iron ... iat ‘ton 461, 7110, os 788,233 aie 918,406, ; es 
Bacon and Ham} mes 22,340,106 |) 1,168,507 |] 21,155,669 783,819 |) 21,255,483 | 890,000 
Buttert ... ‘819,050 | 7,173,369 || 1;063,592 | 6,183,664 || 928347 | 5,917,002 
Cheeset ... oa 6,203,409 . 280} 755 7,060, 100 292,259 7,145,170 318,706. 
Margarine I IM) | 16,627,059 | 652,014 || a7981,712 | 526,262 |! 22:208,015 | 662,848 
Bisouits ... a wlb. | #3,289,522 | 1,462,757 || -37,785,753 | 1,220,578 || 42,188,719 | 1,397,842 
Ice «ton 258,833 503,605 169,892 | 304,492 190,782 .| 344,590 
‘Aerated Waters, ete, “gal. 6,980,873) 1,071,897 || 5,442,915 | 612,153 || 6,670,625 | 785,420 
Jams and Preserves b. 80,579,055 755,268 44, 835, 666 | 1,104,191 |) 53,803,286 |*1,035,283 
Pickles and Sauces pint | 10,419,549 ] 528,713 || -8,684,019 | “’395,060 | 8,204,816 | 397,683 
Flour... ton.(2;000 Ib.)| 449,011 | 4,977,770 - 528,281 | 4,088,326 464,498 | 4,726,132 
Bran Pan «ton 87,259 559,012 ° 110,063 572,885 99,744 611,803. 
Pollard ... re . ton ‘95,641 | (646,204 121,450 656,953 97,648 815,897 
Meat, Preserved in Tins..1b. 4,251,040 172,627 4,337,648 141,635 5,355,370 186,902. 
Sugar, Raw (94 net titre). tons 17,434 364,175 36,461 661,618 38,158 684,542. 
Beer and Stout . fia 29,420,920 | 8,176,085 || 24,355,495 | 2,564,413 || 26,760,536 | 2,785,082 
Tobacco .., ulb. 10,184,242 | 3,064,680 9,745,539 | 3,422,858 || 10,503,136 | 3,689,306. 
Cigarettes and Cigars lb. 5,203,558 | 1,790,623 4,014,208 | 2,029,227 4,237,633 | 2,164,553. 
Cloth, Woollen ond Worsted 
sq. yds.| 5,748,788 | 1,293,288 || 11,471,333 | 2,007,881 |] 10,046,691 | 1,959,764 
Socks and Stockings doz. prs.| 1,142,192 | 1,343,990 1,014,119 726,562 1,074,309 794,652. 
Knitted: Goods— Woollen No. 1,397,172 538,395 1,575,679 467,431 2,726,148 516,715. 
” Cotton No. 5,609,330 297,073 3,250,677 183,480 2,884;940 163,147 
Art Silk No. | 1,855,943. £08,024 5,718,174 636,144 4,815,800 ma nae 
Hats. and Cap Bones No, 2,860,332 ,| 948,29 8,006,180 612,843 ’ 2 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers prs. | 5,108,946 | 2,627,023 || 7,181,735 | 2,209°502 || 7'631'507 | 2,354,258 
Goloshes & Rubber Shoes prs, | 2,294,682 852,793 2,491,039 266,729 2,762,454 347,807 
Rubber Tyres... .No, | 670,952 | 0,7037780 ||| 617,848 | 1,896,459 611,006 | 1,766,179 
Gas 7,000 cub. ft. 10; 683, 580; }| 2,239;604. |] 20,185,081 | 1,430,178 || 10,377,602 | 1,453,008. 
Coke ow. 0 ton 1,008,626 ‘| 1,441,321 || 1,178,898 | 1,818,278 || 1,353,263 | 1,433,896. 
Electricity 1;000 units "950,985 ‘| 4,930,839 1,464,898 | 5,174,003 1,626,833 5,198,776 
Motor Bodies No, 18,321 | 845;727 4,141 | 286,497 5,767 | 479,580 
* Basis of valuation revised ; on former basis the value would be £1,281,129. ; 
t Dozens. } Exclusive of quantity made‘on farms. §lb. +f Not available. § Approximate, 


The commodities shown above represent about 30 per cent. of the total 
value of the factory output. 


ducts of the following important groups, 


The lst is exclusive of most of the pro- 
viz., metal and machinery 


works which in 1936-37 contributed £67,996;000, or 35 per cent. ot the totat 
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value; the printing and furniture trades, of which the collective output was 
valued at £13,750,000, or 7 per cent. of the total. The largest items shown 
in the statement are butter and flour, electricity; tobacco and beer. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES.+ 


Cemmnt Works. 

There are extensive deposits of limestone and shale in the State, 
and they are used for making cement in five establishments situated in 
proximity to the supplies of raw material and coal mines to the north, 
south and west of Sydney. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29, 1931-32. 1935-86. | 1936-37, 
Number of Establishments ... ie 3 5 5 5 5 
Average Number of Employees* ... 642 1,143 465 683 801 
Average Horse-power used ... we] 4,455 14,030 13,613 20,475 | {36,917 


Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salaries and Wages paid... 


241,815 | 641,130 | 672,905 | 613,178 | 642,943 
655,258 /1,506,435 |1,246,837 |1,050,420 1,049,194 
143,176 | 327,308 | 123,216 | 172,826 | 195,442 
61,838 | 259,110 92,563 | 142,547 | 178,212 
193,107 | 499,819 | 111,799 | 203,121 | 244,083 
Value of Output a toe 592,707 |1,744,792 | 459,841 |1,017,724 |1,103,680 
Value of Production ... ats 337,762 | 985,863 | 255,479 | 672,056 | 681,385 
Cement Made ... oe « tons} 159,979 | 414,913 | 116,943 | 290,440 | 321,689 


Value of Fuel and Power used 
Value of Materials used aes 


ts th th he th th th 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily In use. 


‘The output of cement declined by 72 per cent, between 1928-29 and 
1981-82, but has risen during the last five years, and in 1986-87 was equiva- 
lent to 78 per cent. of the quantity produced in 1928-29. 


Guass AND Guass Botrtitr Works. 
Substantial progress has been made in recent years in the manufacture 
cf glass and glass bottles in New South Wales. Particulars of the factories 
are shown below :— 


Items. 1920-21, 1928-29, 1931-32, ‘| 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Number of Establishnients... tae 34 37 27 38 38 
Average Number of Employees* ... 2,040 1,802 1,412 2,759 3,025 
Average Horse-power used... sa 1,300 2,203 3,122 5,885 15,836 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 262,953 | 336,791 | 370,037 | 439,048 | 491,209 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 139,990 | 217,719 | 296,764 | 413,782 | 391,330 
Salaries and Wages paid ... ..£| 346,780 | 423,101 | 248,301 | 476,980 | 543,240 
Value of Fuel and Power used ...£! 108,751 87,557 86,436 | 120,364 | 118,385 
Value of Materials used .£| 387,744 | 441,793 | 205,481 | 504,408 | 534,912 
Value of Output £1,142,279 {1,331,288 | 766,776 /1,586,141 |1,632,759 
Value of Production £) 645,784 | 801,938 | 474,859 | 961,369 | 979,462 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily in use. 


The number of employees increased from 1,802 in 1928-29 to 3,025 in 
1936-37, and the value of the land, buildings and equipment from £554,510 
to £882,539. 


} See text on page 578 regarding classification of establishments in which more than one 
industry is conducted. 
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Bricx, Tire anp Porrery Works. 
Owing to the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established in 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 


with tile-making and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
| 
Number of Establishments... 175 203 101 164 153 
Average Number of Em- 
ployees* .., wast “ied 4,271 4,692 939 | 3,822 4,293 
Average Horse-power used 9,871 14,593 5,643 12,941 715,242 


Value of Land and Build- 
ings bs on £| 951,595 |1,348,954 |'718,015 | 1,096,741|1,024,724 


Value of Plant and 
Machinery... vs £/1,192,522 |1,654,901 | 787,291 | 1,219,031|1,158,383 


Salary and Wages paid £| 912,108 |1,173,170 | 182,125 | 704,938] 835,439 


Value of Fuel and Power 
used <s ves £) 311,394 | 429,568 | 47,740 | 257,015) 285,463 


Value of Materials used... £| 246,995 | 440,025 | 55,787 | 277,414) 317,116 
Value of Out put ase £/1,947,118 |2,715,326 349,768 | 1,718,959/2,043,376 


Value of Production ... £/1,388,729 |1,845,733 | 246,241 | 1,184,530]1,440,797 


eS 
* Average over whole year. t Power ordinarily in nse. 


The local factories are capable of supplying all the bricks and roofing 
tiles required for use in New South Wales, Oversea imports of flooring 
and mosaic tiles and glazed tiles for walls and hearths amounted to 282,020 
square yards, valued at £95,675, in 1936-87. 


Owing to the depressed condition of the building industry the output 
of the brick, tile and pottery works diminished to a remarkable extent 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32. The decline and subsequent revival are 
illustrated in the following statement showing the output of the principal 
products in 1928-29 and each of the last six years :— 


Products. 1928-29. | 1931-32, | 1932-33. | 1033-34, | 1934-35,| 1935-36. | 1936-37, 
Bricks... .., 000] 437,158 | 28,521 77,614 | 168,075 | 277,697] 303,260 | 316,718 
Tirebricks ... 000/ 8,642 5,875 9,418 | 10,850 15,206] 15,918 | 22,595 
Tiles—roofing... 000/ 20,414 1,094 2,466 4,927 12,953] 14,255 | 15,533 

» other ,., £| 40,896 6,318 7,962 7,162 15,562| 19,183 | 30,397 
Pipes... wa. -&| 250,151 | 49,201 98,417 | 158,783 | 182,417| 262,669 | 310,026 
Pottery £| 256,873 90,339 | 96,660) 109,320 | 152,282] 183,138 | 160'825 


ee 
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The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 
requirements and there is a small export: trade with the isiands of: the 
Pacific. The following table shows: particulars reiating-to- the industry --- 


torus. | iozo-21, | ra28-29. | iosi-32, |, 1935-38. | 1986-87, 

Number of Eptablishmeuta. ob 26. 27. 26. 24 27 
Average Number of Employees* 939 1,080 986 1,081 1,246 
Average Horse-power used 964 1,196 1,242 1,657 $8,032 
Value of Land and Buildings £} 228,423 352,700 320,188 246,70 302,199 
Value of Plant and Machinery £' 287,714. 304,446 969,894) 210,454 185,083 
Salaries and Wages paid £! 141,185 218,551 196,924 194,926 242,223 
Value of Fuel and Power used. §| 40,140: 35,441 28,636 25,636 |, 22,568 
Value of Materials used £| 359,565 913,071 708,624 849,198 965,842 
Value of Output e1,177,511 1,613,086: | 1,355,089 | 1,644,382 | 1,819,113 
Value of Production £| 277,796 664,54 617,829 | 69548 830,703 
Materials Treated— 

Tallow rc .. =~ ewet,| 139,153 | 272;568 | 191510 |. 192,239 | 214,659 

Alkali Cai wee CWE] 4,322 93,537 95,566 | 125,679 74,163 

Wax .., -_ ww. owt.) 22,159 18,175. 9,017 5,755 3,973 

Resin... . vss ewts| 22,827 | 88,938 | 25,907 | 31,548 | 28,524 

‘Copra. Oil... w. ew}. 15,560 37,311 47,254 10,641 61,708 

Sand ... ae cwt 3,595' 21,180 20,709 24,457" t 
Principal Produets— 

Soap ... ewt.| 280,620 485,531 382,397 451,144 458,101 

Soap Extract, etc. ib. 4,061,25]) | 6,022,588 | 5,994,737 | 6,872,607 | 8,384,208 
Candles (including wax) lh. 4,191,534 | 2,806,276 | 1,914,051 | 1,167,659 907,424 
Glycerine lb. F 832,423 | 2,442,745 | 254'75,501 | 2;596,017 | 3,157,280 
Soda Crystals .. Ib.| 681,024 3,430,067 | 1,583,456 | 2,091,360 | 2,018,576 

| 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily. in.use.. t Not available. 

Candles, glycerine and soda crystals are produced: in chemical works as 
well as in soap factories. These quantities are not included in the fore- 
going table, the total output in 1986-87 being soda crystals, 4,079,040 Ib., 
glycerine 3,429,664 lb., and candles, 1,074,192 Ib. 


Merat anp MAcutnery Works, Etc, 


The group of factories relating to industrial metals, machines and con- 
veyances is the most important of the: manufacturing industries in the 
State, because it provides employment for more than 46 per cent. of the 
adult males. engaged in factories and: workshops. 


The output of these works constitutes a considerable proportion of the 
total value of local. manufactures, though they supply only a portion 
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of the local requirements of manufactured metals ‘and machinery. Details 
of the products are not available, but in view of their importance the 
following particulars relating to the works in 1936-37 are shown:— 


| Value 
Average Horse- {| Value | Value 
ae oF Number power |of Landjof Plant! Sajar- or Male Value 
Industries, lish- |0fEm- ‘Ordinar-| and | and fies and Puet & 6 
ments,|Dloyees. ily in | Build- | Mach- | Wages Power a 
ye Use. | ings. | inery. | Paid. | (9) put, 
sed. 

7 : £000 £000 | £000 | £600 £000 
Sunelting, Refining, etc., Iron and Steel) 164. | 12,307 | 122,751 | 2,356 | 5,639 | 2,045 | 16,117 22,359 
Engineering (not Marine or etilen) 322 | 8,027 | 14,500 | 1,268 | 1,023 |1,655 |} 2,299 | 4,913 
Pxtracting and Refining other Metals.. 10] 1,011 17871 198 633 291 | 7,855 | 10,005 
Electrical Installations, Cables 125 | 5,874 6,312 769 448 923 | 1,462 3,094 
"Tram and Railway Rolling Stock ... 41 | 12,916 21,596 3,138 | 2,743 | 2,870 | 2,464.) 6,018 
Motor Vehicles Cualunting powes and 

Repairs) on 1,160 | 9,656 6,941 | 2,546 564 |) 1,528 | 1,776 4,370 
Ship and Boat Building | 49] 3,501 | 18,023 | 1,408 |] 1,662 817 394 | 1,385 
‘Galvanised Iron, Tinsmithing .. 100 | 5,964 | 10,236 766 | 1,0f4 | 1,109 | 3,258 5,006 
Wireworking (including Nails)... + 42°) 2,606 7,395 435 447 ‘683 | 2,182 3,201 
Wireless Separebe ‘ ae or 37] 3,383 1,425 338 229 473 | 1,195 | 1,989 
Other ate Ag F 361 | 8,539 15, 703 | 1,492 | 1,006 |1,601 | 3,172 5,656 

Total 2,401 [78,464 |237,843 [14,714 | 15,488 (14,796) 42,124 | 67,996 


* Average number.durlng the whole year, 


The output and the horse-power of machinery of the iron and steel 
works exceed those of any other group in this class. The number of 
employees is greater in railway and tramway workshops, but nearly all 
‘ut these are Government establishments concerned with repairs to a greater 
extent than manufacture. Of the motor vehicle works 1,073 are repair shops, 
employing, on the average, about five persons, including the working 
‘proprietors. 


A comparative statement relating to the metal and machinery worls is 
shown below :— 


Value 
Number | Average rer Salarles Valuo of Value of 
Tear, of Number of verni ss rials and of Production 
: tages rel ac ac ‘one om pald | uel Used, | Output, Gpenleee 
Payers matenials). 
£000° £000 £0C0 £000 
1911 ... 934. 29,066 ‘28,691 3,426 7,986 13,829 5,843 
1920-21...) 1,262 45,603 80,465 9,897 23,789 37,064 13,275 
1925-26...) 2,075 58,179 104,258 13,082 29,872 60,341 20,469 
1928-29...) 2,170 62,080 119,982 15,045 31,922 54,995 | 23,073 
1929-30...| 2,144 64,5674 113,681 13,314 26,610 46,274 19,664 
1930-31...) 1,981 41,402 103,574 9,160 16,897 29,831 12,934 
1931-32...) 1,956 38,981 133,099 7,846 16,332 27,730 11,398 
‘3932-338...] 1,957 43,902 136,449 8,489 20,875 33,774 12,899 
1933-34.,.,| 2,059 49,750 155,962 9,416 24,934 40,230 15,296 
1934—35...| 2,200 57,810 178,748 11,163 30,111 48,402 18,291 
1935-36...| 2,298 66,277 184,298 13,174 35,636 57,777 22,14) 
1936-37...| 2,401 735464 .237,843t| 14,795 42,124 67,996 25,872 


* Average during the whole year, 


t Power ordinarily in use, 


These industries experienced a period of activity in the years 1926-27 to 


1998-29. Expansion was stimulated by reason of large projects undertaken 
in the State, e.g., the Sydney Harbour Bridge, the City Railway, and the 
electrification of the suburban railways and the construction of water 
conservation works. 


From 1928-29 to 1931-32 the number of employees decreased by over one- 
third and the value of output by nearly 50 per cent., the decline in the 
latter being due in part to lower prices. There was a partial recovery in 

*76835—B 
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1932-33, then followed a rapid increase in activity, and in 1935-36 the 
number of employees and the value of the output exceeded previous records. 
There were further substantial increases in 1986-87. Apart from the 
progress indicated by comparative statistics, there has been a remarkable 
diversification in factory production, and the range of products made in 
the metal and machinery works is expanding steadily. 


Tron and Steel Works. 


The principal iron and steel works in Australia are in operation at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla in proximity to the northern and southern 
coalfields respectively. The Newcastle works are situated on a water 
frontage at Port Waratah, where, in 1918, the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd. commenced the construction of works for tie treatment of iron 
ore from South Australia. 

The works at Port Kembla were developed from an establishment 
founded many years ago at Lithgow, in the western coal district, which 
was exteuded subsequently and equipped with up-to-date furnaces, coke 
ovens, rolling mills, etc. Following a decision to transfer the Lithgow 
works to the sea coast, a new establishment was founded at Port Kembla, 
and the Government of New South Wales constructed a railway, which 
. was opened in August, 1932, between Port Kembla and Moss Vale, on the 
Main Southern railway. 

In 1928 the business was merged into an organisation known as Aus- 
tralian Iron & Steel Ltd., with which were associated two English engineer- 
ing firms and an Australian firm of shipowners and colliery proprietors. A 
more recent development has been the merging of interests by the companies 
owning the Newcastle and Port Kembla Works, and each acquired by 
exchange a parcel of shares in the other organisatiou. 

These companies own extensive deposits of iron ore, limestone, coal, and 
other minerals in various localities, as well as ships and other facilities 
for transporting raw materials from place of production to the works. 
Their interests extend to a large number of subsidiary factories. 

The products include iron and steel of various grades, iron and steel 
pipes and spun cast-iron pipes, boilers, rails, steel sleepers, plain and 
galvanised steel sheets, wire and wire netting. By-products are sulphate 
of amimonia, tar, benzol, and solvent naptha. 

The following table shows the production of steel and pig iron in New 
South Wales since 1927-28 :— 


Year ended i Steel Rails, ; of i Steel Rails, 
goth June. | iron, | Ingots, | Bareand |! ‘oth Func. | tron. | Ingots, | Bars and 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1928 428,404 | 405,590 | 350,941 1933 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523. 
1929 461,110 | 482,773 | 353,921 1934 487,259 | 518,326 | 431,765 
1930 308,369 | 314,917 | 256,696 1935 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838. 
1931 232,783 | 228,363 | 188,708 1936 783,233 | 820,895 | 671,244 
1932 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 1937 913,406 |1,073,479 | 837,445. 


Production fell away during the years 1929-80 to 1931-32, but a rapid 
recovery ensued, and in 1938-34 the output was greater than in any pre- 
depression year: Expansion continued in each succeeding year and in 
1936-37 the output of 1983-34 was exceeded by 88 per cent. in pig iron, 
107 per cent. in ingot steel, and 94 per cent. in steel rails, ete. 


FACTORIES. . 609 


A feature of recent activity has been the growth of exports ot iron and 
steel from New South Wales. The quantity (exclusive of scrap iron and 
of re-exports) was 445,600 ewt., valued at £262,919 in 1988-34; 1,245,250 
ewt., valued at £428,800, in 1934-85; 804,675 ewt., valued at £445,249, in 
1935-86; and 1,235,877 ewt., valued at £688,953 in 1986-87. In this year 
the quantity sent to New Zealan@ was 1,208,274 ewt., valued at £651,746. 


Metal Rautraction. 


In addition to the iron and steel works at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
there were in 1936-37 ten other establishments for the treatment of ores 
and the extraction of metals. The quantities of gold, silver, copper and 
other metals extracted are shown below, together with the source from 
which the ores, concentrates, etc., were obtained. The pig iron produced 
in the iron and steel works is included :— 


Quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc., the 


produce of— 

BB 

a Ss 4 3 25S 

Be q., F a a | 4 Bes 

aC 3 o S35 Bs q c-en* 

id $ vo 3 3 S s 

2° 5 & Ce =. a bak 
Gold... +» 0Z.| 40,926 | 10,578 | 15,606 1,154 | 16,071 7,149 | 152,340 
Silver... se oy | 74,3857 | 32,810 | 47,664 914 | 24,336 | 129,156 | 144,183 
Copper ... ... tons 46 6 2,335 310 7 | 11,883 4 
Tin in insyy 1,253 230 678 _ 21 612 26 

Tron—Pig ah oes ane ne vie 913,406 we a ae 

Antimony SeehpR 104 te ss a cee wee ac 
Platinum wes OZ. 13 eas og as re ee 13 


WooLLEN AND TWEED MILLs. 


The woollen goods required. ia the State, with the exception of a small 
proportion imported overseas, are manufactured in Australia, and the yarn 
used in knitting mills is supplied by Australian factories. 

Woollen mills have been estublisned in Sydney, Goulburn, Albury, Lith- 
gow, Liverpool and Orange. In 1936-37 there were twenty establishments 
in this group, employing on the average 2,858 males and 3,481 females. 
In some of the factories all the processes, from scouring the greasy woo] 
to weaving tweed aud cloth, wero carried cut, Others were concerned with 
spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were made fcr export 
as well as for local use. 

Details of employment, output, and other particulars relating to woollen 
and tweed mills, at intervals since 1921, are shown in the followiag table :-— 


Itenis. 1920-21. 1928-29. 1931-32. | 1935-36. 1936-27, 

Number of Establishments pen ie Bt) 14 15 2 20 
Average Number of Employees* ,., ah 1,628 2,993 8,882 6,404 -§,289 
Average Horse-power nsed s oes 2,795 6,704 8,472 9,23 $10,776 
Value of Land and Buildings a £1 224,474 £40,680 615,320 712,624 792,487 
Value of Plant and Me chi.ery os £) 384,662 | 1.023.692 1,021,546 1,008,649 | 1,129,032 
Salaries and Wages paid... « £} 235,668 469,019 609,911 $17,160 850,435 
Value of Fuel and Power used... £ 23,517 57,941 81,167 120,894 118,842 
Value of Materials used oe £)  T46,818 | 1,811,040 1,239,409 2,609,140 2,657,891 
Value of Output ; . ase eee £) 1,437,647 | 2,144,234 2,146,026 4,343,383 4,138,221 
Valuo of Production... bas ce £] 603,282 775,244 825,455 | 1,323,349 | 1,361,488 
Materials treated— : 

Scoured Wool tee ses soe 1b.| 3,603,448 | 5,748,543 | 10,252,957 | 15,054,423 | 14,992,758 

Cotton Yarn ats eee ees » | 832,501 272,005 270,623 13,577 $235,310 


* Average over whic peur, 


{7 Power ordinarily in use. 


¢ Iucludes Raw Cotton and Silk. 
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The quantity of scoured wool processed in New South Wales in. combing, 
spinning and weaving mills and in hat and cap factories in 1936-37 was 
15,147,470 Ib., the estimated greasy weight being 29,461,000 lb: The quanti- 
ties used in the various processes are shown below :— 


s Scoured wool. 
Ib. 
Used for making tops es aay ar i .. 11,905,358. 
Carded, or used for making felt, etc. .. ia .. 8,087,400 
Used in hat and cap factories .. i wed ae 154,712: 
Total ae ia ahs are we ie .. 15,147,470 


The quantity of tops made in New South Wales was 10,231,192 lb. and 
noils 1,125,486 lb, The tops used in New South Wales factories, including 
tops imported from Victoria, amounted to 7,679,637 Ib. The quantity of 
tops exported overseas from New South Wales in 1936-37 amounted to 
3,379,676 Ib. valued at £480,786, and exports of noils were 429,425 lb., 
valued at £88,248. The quantity of tops:sent to Canada was 9,034,930 Ib., 
and to Great Britain 515,641 lb. Exports of tops have expanded since 
1929-380 when the quantity was only 353,766 Ib. 


The quantity of yarn made in New South Wales in 1936-37 was 9,079,118 
lb., and 6,431,262 lb. were used in weaving mills to make 10,946,691 square 
yards of woollen and worsted cloth and 754,782 square yards of flannel. 
The output of the mills included 119,698 pairs of blankets and 10,422 rugs 
and shawls. 


The output of woollen and worsted, cloth and. blankets in New South 
Wales during the last nine years is shown below; also the output of cotton 
tweed, which has been made for the most part in factories for cotton 
goods :— 


Year, cart | satan | nia 

aq. yds.. sq. yds. pairs; 
1928-29 .., one aee se) 5,793,900 m 87,735 
1929-30 .., tes _ «| 6,151,100 ‘J 76,739 
1930-31... one aes +| 5,934,700 1,059,900 40,178 
1931-32... ws asa | 7,458,900 1,675,079 66,245 
1932-33... See, ins v{ 8,441,000 1,779,503. 77,330 
1933-34 .., vee tee sel 9,877,700 1,295,506 112,147 
1984-35 .., tee ton v..{ 9,084,100 1,867,439 114,373 
1935-86... ase ce «{ 11,471,300) 2,021,963 119,154 
1936-37... sh vee ! 11,701,500 1,774,599 119,698 


* Not available, 
Hosiery anp Kyrrting FActoriss. 


Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods. In 1920-21 there were 33 establishments with 1,425. employees; the 
value of materials and fuel used amounted to £573,128, and the output was 
valued ati £872,476. In 1936-87 there were 75 establishments employing 
. 4,968 persons, including 8,666 women and girls, the valve of materials. and 
fuel was £1,254,664, and. the value of the output: was. £2,348,182. 


7 a= FACVOKI#S, . 4 ‘6rr 


The following statement shows a comparative review of the operations of 
. the hosiery and knitting factories during 1928-29, 1931-32, and each of the 
three years ended 80th June, 1935 to 1937 :— 


Particulars. e8 2 1928-29, | 1931-32, | 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Number of Establishments ., ive 67 64 16 76 15 
Average Number of Employees* ... 4,492 4,112 4,257 4,688 4,968 
Average Horse-power used... Rei 1,736 2,189 1;953 2,086 $2,320 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 665,628 | 506,073 | 568,119 | 610,721 | 612,532 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 541,795 | 457,317 | 506,067 | 534,427 | 591,942 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 619,780 | 506,276 | 540,164 | 580,197 | 621,240 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 26,920 29,994. 30,085 32,656 30,494. 
Value of Materials used £/1,418,195 | 908,414 1,228,782 [1,235,877 |1,224,170 
Value of Output £)2,732,950 |1,849,321 |2,152,045 |2,222,999 |2,348,132 
Value of Production £/1,292,836 | 910,913 | 898,178 | 953,696 |1,093,468 


Yarn used— 
Wool sos wee ie 1b.]1,273,522 |1,169,773 |1,570,552 1,733,690 |1,649,004 
Cotton wae ase gg (1,942,479 [2,019,641 |1,809.051 (1,893,289 2,192,147 
Silk we wea sy » | 102,653 | 127,483 | 118,767 | 149,867 | 212,085 
Artificial Silk we wes »» (2,282,590 {1,350,917 |2,596,231 (2,699,918 |2,726,309 


Articles Produced— 
Socks and Stockings doy pairs|1,142,192 | 815,987 | 930,839 /1,014,119 |1,074,309 
Other Garments et £/1,297,679 |1,021,786 |1,289,483 |1,379,345 |1,250,285 


* Average over whole year, t+ Power ordinarily in use. 


Woo.-scourIng AND I’RLUMONGERING. 


Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
the grease and to treat: it in accordance with the purpose for which they 
require it. The oversea exports of wool in 1936-87 were greasy 337,510,000 Ib., 


scoured 24,848,000 lb., tops 3,380,000 lb., and noils, ete., 649,000 Ib. 


Particulars of the operations of the wool scouring and fel!mongering 
works during 1928-29, 1981-32, and the last three years are shown below :— 


Items. | 1928-20. | 19ai-sz. | 1931-85. | 1935-36, | 1036-97. 

Number of Establishments _,.. 31 30 33 33 29 
Average Number of Employees* 564 832 972 895 878 
Average Horse-power used 2,076 2,327 2,783 2,974 |.. 2,846 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 174,034 134,817 156,202 165,571 158,526 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 156,767 127,804 123,923 110,869 109,261 
Salaries and Wages paid ak 150,594 184,434 217,049 182,399 176,896 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 25,716 39,399 35,254 36,400 21,475 
Value of Materials used a. £| 1,972,092 1,296,287 1,627,913 | 2,317,023 .| 1,414;782t 
Value of Output ror w. £| 2,175,240 1,680,977 | 2,107,619 | 2,776,619 | 1,712;973f 
Value of Production .., £ 177,432 246,291 444,452 423,196 266,716 
Materials Treated — 

Greasy Wool ave 1b.| 28,547,411 | 28,737,336 | 33,011,306 | 40,348,344 (36,995,079 

Skins: ae wee No.| 2,040,259 | 4,907,844 | 4,284,957 | 3,371,460 | 3,484,551 
Articles Produced— : 

Scoured Wool are 1b.| 19,649,577 | 28,922,565 | 29,241,613 | 29,946,076 [29,492,996 

Pelts ... ins oor No.| 1,647,472 | 2,775,906 |. 2,924,827 | 2,059,788 | 2,459,243 


* averse over whole year. 
} Exclusive of value of. large quantity of wool treated on commission basis. 


+ Power ordinarily in use. 


In the fellmongering: establishments 3,484,551 skins were treated, and 
- 11,287,696: lb. of scoured wool: were produced 4 in 1936+ as the balance being 


the output of the scouri 


ng works, 
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TANNERIES, 

Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and the tanning in- 
dustry provides nearly all the raw material needed for local requirements 
and a fairly extensive oversea trade in leather. The oversea export of sole 
leather amounted to 18,250 ecwt., valued at £81,044, in 1936-37, and the 
value of other leather was £402,568. Supplies of fancy leather are obtained 

partly by importation. The quantity of glazed kid imported was 82 065 
square feet in 1936-37. 

The following tables give particulars of the tanneries for the year 1920-21. 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. 1931-22. 1935-36. 1936-37, 
Number of Establishments ee 80 69 65 62 62 
Average Number of Employees* ... 1,209 1,174 1,193 1,499 1,523 
Average Horse-power used oie 2,688 2,962 3,119 3,380 4,151¢ 
Value of Land and Buildings 265,166 | 253,423 | 245,214 | 246,459 | 284,859 
Value of Plant and Machinery 172,132 | 164,981 | 160,276 | 193,217 | 201,001 
Salaries and Wages paid 262,724 | 267,453 | 237,633 | 285,788 | 301,895 


Value of Materials used 1,684,791 |1,587,055 | 961,368 |1,219,878 [1,441,748 
Value of Output 2,103,525 |2,089,373 |1,422,301 |1,768,140 |2,020,925 


£ 
£ 
£ 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 17,855 22,816 26,434. 30,219 28,294 
£ 
£ 
Value of Production £| 400,879 | 479,502 | 434,499 | 518,943 | 550,883 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily in use. 
The hides and skins treated in the tanneries in 1986-37 consisted’ of 
595,214 cattle hides, 457,692 calfskins, 33,448 other hides, 2,188,977 sheep 
pelts, 1,174,924 sheepskins, 580,689 goat skins, and 9,495 other skins. The 
leather produced was as follows:—6,945,860 square feet of dressed and 
‘upper leather from hides, 2,480,465 square feet of upholstery leather, 
18,187,153 square feet of dressed leather from skins, 10,810,444 lb. of sole 
and harness leather, and 75,826 lb. of other leather. 
A comparative statement of the materials treated and the principal 
products of the tanneries is shown below :— 


Materials Treated. | Princtpal Products. 
Year. ; Sheep Other Leather, 
Hides. er and Skins. Bark. || pressed and Sole, Basils, 
Dae Upper. Harness, etc. 
sq. ft. lb. lb, 


1929-30 ...] 778,432 | 2,750,969 | 518,754 | 9,191 
1930-31 ...] 689,859 | 3,107,890 | 516,247 | 8,468 
1931-32 ...! | 931,355 | 3,629,673 | 370,904 | 9,265 
1932-33...) 919,045 | 3,800,475 | 414,899 | 9,385 
1933-34 ...| 982,380 | 4,773,503 | 428,333 | 9,580 
1934-35 ...| 1,136,820 | 3,715,623 | 428,636 | 10,270 
1935-36 ...| 1,128,348 | 3,531,345 | 553,531 | 9,428 || 26,186,702 | 11,897,799 | 933,251 
1936-37 ...| 1,086,349 | 3,358,901 1590,184 | 9,231 || 27,513,478"! 10,810,444 [1,360,288 


* Includes upholstery leather. 


14,970,207 | 8,324,244 |1,802,505 
18,324,710 | 9,886,403 |1,881,338 
20,782,794 | 10,241,184 {1,737,865 
24,956,425 | 11,085,644 |2,105,761 
27,718,603 | 11,772,813 |1,232,457 


No. No. No. tons, 


14,768,638 | 10,085,177 |2,025,747 


Har anp Cap FaActcriss. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps. The Australian products have gained the 
premier place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
In 1986-37 the employees numbered 1,623, of whom 976 were females. 
There were 25 establishments listed under this classification, and 24 were 
situated in the metropolitan area, 


FACTORIES. 613 


Particulars of the cperations in the hat and eap factories in various years 
since 1921 are as follow:— 


inery re aii £ 88,817 147,103 
Salariesand Wages paid £] 185,394 314,616 
Value of Fuel and Pewer 

used ad van 1,574 11,416 9,790 9,954. 10,706 
Value of Materials used £| 393,372 509,393 245,065 303,171 322,985 
Value of Output... £| 747,545 | 1,058,126 626,370 673,707 705,850 
Value of Production £| 346,599 537,317 371,515 360,582 372,159 
Hats and Caps made No, | 2,984,572 2,860,322 | 2,533,596 | 3,096,180 3,455,520 


80,898 90,052 93,447 
199,725 | 258,855 239,766 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1081-32, | 1935-36, | 1936-37, 

Number of Establishments . 28 31 27 27 25 
Average Number of Em- ! 

ployees* .,. eee oe 1,433 1,868 1,502 1,791 1,625 
Average Horse-power used 764 716 668 927 1211f 
Value of Land and Build- 

ings sa i £| 174,315 412,094 | 195,482 | 213,957 208,565 
Value of Plant and Mach- 


t 


* Average over whole year, t Power ordinarily in use. 


Evor axp Stor Facrerizs, 


The manufacture of bovts and shoes in New South Wales was extensive 
even before the beginning of the present century, and many varieties of 
footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk of the output is used 
in the State, and quaniities are exported, principally to New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Papua, and Fiji. 


Particulars of the operation of boot and shoe factories since 1921 are 
shown in the following table :— 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. 1935-86, 1936-37, 
Number of Establishments... 101 103 _ 92 94 92 
Average Number of Employces* 4,459 5,110 3,861 6,137 5,292 
Average Horse-power used oe 1,379 1,798 1,574 1,719 2,133+ 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 371,985 | 538,339 | 377,479 426,0681 423,776 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 184,549 | 255,323 | 223,935 234,803] 295,455 
Salaries and Wages paid... £; 628,541 | 888,314 | 543,899 665,143) 719,054 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 10,365 13,226 13,604 15,306 15,040 
Value of Materials used 1,496,068 | 1,424,791 860,788 | 1,254,647| 1,329,117 
Value of Output 2,540,222 | 2,665,943 | 1,634,148 | 2,229,776 2,387,792 
Value of Produetion .,. 1,033,789 | 1,227,926 | 759,756 959,823) 1,043,635 
Leather Used— 

Sole ... eee + Ib. | 4,822,678 | 4,873,665 | 4,006,499 | 6,016,906] 6,239,347 


th t th 


Upper ote ...8q. ft. | 7,282,176 | 7,773,595 | 6,810,325 10,182,009) 9,708,326 
Articles Produced— 
Boots and Shoes... pairs | 3,232,413 3,908,103 | 3,173,294 | 5,205,095] 4,610,205 
Slippers, etc, eae Ys 609,398 | 1,200,843 | 1,496,215 | 1,923,164] 3,021,392 
Uppers, N.E.I. Gce, Lise 41,925 62,244 31,799 33,398 16,490 
* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily in use. 


The sumber oz factories for the manufacture of boots and shoes was 
92 of which 88 were situated within the metropolitan area and 4 in the 
reniainder of the State. The establishments for making of rubber shoes 
and goloshes are not included in this group, but are classified as rubber 
works (see page 620). 
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The output of boots, shoes and slippers declined from 5,109,000 pairs in 
1928-29 to 4,089,000 pairs in 1930-31, then it began to expand, and in 
1936-37 was the largest on record. The improvement has been due to some 
extent to reorganisation in the distributing trade. 


The figures in the table are exclusive of tarticulars of boot repairing 
establishments, which in 1936-37 numbered 622, with 1,078 employees. 
Materials and fuel to the value of £127,284 wie used, including 790,742 lb. 
of sole leather and 17,964 square feet of uppcx leather; the output, valued 
at £871,446, included a number of boots and shoes. 


Frour Mitrs. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
manufacturing the flour consumed in the State, and there is « considerable 
export trade, ‘ 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1921 are as follow:— 


Item3. | 1020-21. | 1928-29, 1931-32, 1935-S¢. 1936-37. 
Number of Establishments see 60 56 53 53 49 
Average Number of Employees* ... 918 1,094. 1,182 1,299 1,193 
Average. Horse-power used di 6,384 7,893 7,509 8,111 £8,693 
“Value of Land and Buildings £| 561,688} 804,901 730,852) 794,766} 807,409 
“Value of Plant and Machinery £| 572,456) 884,194 776,444) 741,293) 677,807 
; Salaries and Wages paid £| 219,964) 312,880 291,447| 309,594) 281,006 
Vaiue of Fuel and Power used = £ 37,746 70,282 79,838| 82,676 71,689 
“Value of Materials used ee £| 4,981,650] 5,498,861) 3,682,629] 4,460,699) 5,220,035 
“Value of Output £| 5,590,405] 6,276,317] 4,607,595) 5,327,808) 6,085,342 
“Value of Production £ 601,009) 707,174 945,128] 764,433) 793,618 
“Wheat Treated ... ..  bus.| 11,596,000) 21,478,000} 23,745,000)/25,277,000 22,137,000 
_ Articles Produced— 
Flour... . -Ttons. 244,818 449,011 490,662| 523,281} 464,498 
Bran, Pollard, Sharps: ato. % 100,545 185,993 217,506) 235,316) 201,794 
Wheat Meal, etc. we owt, 21,863 75,289 69,871} 111,470) 129,138 
_Flour exported oversea ..,.. ‘ftons, 36,367 183,200 210,702} 230,413, 186,776 
J 


* ‘Average rover whole year. + 2,000 lb. t Power ordinarily in use. 


The average annual production of ‘flour during the three years ended 
‘Tune, 1937, was about, 514,320 tons, and ‘the average annual export—oversea 
and ‘interstate—was approximately 258,000 tons, or half the output. 


Biscurr Factorizs. 


There are in the State thirteen establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, of which twélye are within the metropolitan area. The output of 
biscuits was 41,155,000 lb., with a value of £1,372,731, in 1936-37. An 
export trade in hisedite is ‘maintained with ths islands of the Pacific and 
Eastern countries, the total oversea exports amounting to 2,344,858 Ib. in 
1936-87. Small quantities are imported from abroad, the quantity in 
1936-87 being 87,900 Ib. 
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Details relating to the biscuit‘ factories for 1921 and other years are given 
below :— 


Ttens) » 1920621, [ 1928-29, a, | 1931-82, _ 1985-36. 1936-37. 
Nunther of Establishments —... 10| “ 11 im 13 
Average Number of limployees * 1,783 |, 1,832 1,743 2,129 2,374 
Average Horse-power used __,..| 1,115 615 721 1,470 $3,529 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 164,031 226,962 247,665 | 269,084 343,800 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 135,285 132,521 145,753 149,008; 176,903 


Salaries and Wages paid. . £| = 221,791 273,660 238,321] 289,008 330,559 
Value of. Fuel and Power used. ‘£ 23,6] 4. 37,172 28,680 36,537 33,294 
Value of Materials used .& 936.747 786,824 507,090! 618,193 725,339 
Value of Output one . £| 1,358,266] 1,510,415) 1,018,512] 1,285,531 1,441,608 
Value of Production ... sie 397,905 686,419 482,742| 630,801 682,975 
Materials Treated— 

Flour we tons (2,000 Ib.) 12,210 13,808 9,865 12,579 14,748 

Sugar... ane « tons 3,024 8,455 2,402 2,830) 3,254 
Biscuits produced vr 1b.} 38,308,360] 43,289,522] 30,619,396 37,785,753] 41, 154, 653 


s» exported oversea: Ilb,| 4,479,651] 2,662,229} 1,436,664 | 2,273,135 2,344. 858 


* Average over wholo year. + Power ordinarily in use. 


Sucar Mints. 

Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills, 
situated, respectively, at Harwood Island, on the Clarence River, ‘at ite 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931-32, | 1985-36. 1936-37, 
| 
Number of Establishments Pak 3 3 3 3 (8. 
Average Number of Hmployees* ... 159 111 124 198 195 
Average Horse-power used ae 1,279 2,114 2,756 2,970]. $3,272 
Value of Land and Buildings £| 106,070 | 133,870 | 134,000 230,000} 230,000 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 425,283 | 538,046 | 540,813 | 932,053; 924,339. 
Salaries and Wages paid ... £} 63,008 77,995 62,261 76,073 81,424. 
Value of Fueland Power used £ 8,636 7,749 9,144 14,998 13,814 
Value of Materials used... £ | 303,651 ( 259,355 |; 336,798 437.300| 466,747 
Value of Output wes £| 476,405 | 367,983 | 512,581 663,975} 690,684. 
Valuo of Production di £{ 164,118 | 100,879 | 166,639 211,677| 210,073 


Cane crushed ... ‘.,. tons] 131,313 | 147,412 | 179,158 280,472] 275,659: 
Articles produced—- 
Raw Sugar, 94 Net titre tons 15,580 17,434 23,297 36,461 38,158. 


Molasses ... «. gals,| 649,860 | 914,000 | 940,600 1,390,180) 1,329,660. 
* Average over whole year; mills in operation about 4 or 5 months annually. . 
+ Revaluation in 1934-35. t Power ordinarily in use. 


Since July, 1915, there has heen an embargo on the importation of 
foreign sugar, except with the permission of the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. The Government of Queensland, in terms,of an agreement with 
the Commonwealth Government, purchases the raw sugar produced in New 
South Wales and Queensland and makes arrangements for its refining and 
distribution at prices fixed hy the agreement. The term of the current 

- agreement extends to 31st August, 1941. - 


Sugar Refinery. 

There is one sugar refinery in the State. It is situated at Pyrmont, 
Sydney, and it treats raw sugar from the North Coast and Queensland 
mills. During the year 1936-87 the quantity of raw sugar treated was i 
2,724,000 ewt., and it gave an output of 2,636,640 ewt. of the xefined article, i 
valued at £4,251,525, 

The three ‘“iille and the refinery provided employment for 1,012 persons 
during the period of operation in the year 1936-87. 
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Butrer Factories, 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and 95 per cent. of the butter made in New South 
Wales is made in factories. Employees in butter factories numbered 1,128 
in 1936-37, and the output was 103,975,000 lb. of butter, as compared with 
143,208,000 Ib. in 1938-34, when the quantity was the highest yet recorded. 


The annual] production of butter depends largely on seasonal conditions 
in the dairy-farming districts, but the general trend has been towards an 
increased output, aud there has been a marked improvement in quality. 
Nearly 90 per cent. of the butter made in factories is graded as choicest 
by official graders. 


The butter factories are organised for the most part on a co-operativo 
basis, and each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to the 
amount of butter obtained from it. The factories are under the supervision 
cf Government officials, who are trained for the purpose of instructing the 
dairy-farmers and factory managers, By this means the quality of the 
butter produced in New South Wales factories is maintained at a high 
etandard, 


Butter is an important item of the export trade, and the marketing 
of butter for both local consumption and export is regulated under an 
arrangement known as the Australian Stabilisation Scheme, which is 
. deseribed in the chapter “Dairying Industry.” 


Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1921 are as follow:— 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29.§ | 1931-32.§ | 1935-36, 1936-37, 
Number of Iistablishments o3e 126 108 105 £8 98 
Average Number of Employees* 1,002 1,021 1,077 1,153 1,128 
Average Horse-power used he 3,843 7,597 9,867 10,852} $13,947 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 308,189] 627,717| 599,802) 546,955) 550,077 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 395,668] 663,756; 661,630) 613,057| 614,181 


Valaries and Wages paid £) 225,392| 284,729] 286,124] 275,784) 277,057 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 61,655 69,169 75,639 74,160 70,823 
Value of Materials used ... £| 8,017,379 | 6,925,551 | 5,830,785 | 5,824,458) 5,496,376 


Value of Output... we £) 8,974,967 | 7,557,363 | 6,455,893 | 6,396,012] 6,114,513 
Value of Production... £| 895,983] 562,643] 549,469] 497,394) 547,314 
Butter Produced . ewt. 713,078] 819,050] 1,057,569] 1,063,592] 928,347 

Exported overseat cwt.) 248,833] 137,998) 352,351/ 293,025) 181,837 


* Average over whole year. § Includes 4 creameries, t Power ordinarily in use, 
+ Exclusive of exports oversca via Queensland ports. 


The quantities of butter produced as shown above include butter made 
from cream imported from other States, viz., 8,098 ewt., in 1928-29, 5,308 
ewt. in 1981-32, 8,061 cwt. in 1935-36, and 6,219 in 1936-37. 


The 98 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include seven 
factories in which cheese is made as well as butter, 


FACTORIES, 617: 


There were also 55 other establishments engaged in the treatment of 
dairy produce, viz., 29 cheese factories, 23 bacon and ham factories, and 8 
factories manufacturing condensed milk. Particulars of the operations of 
these factories for the years 1931-32 and later years were:— 


1931-32. 1933=34, 1934-35, 1935-36. 1936-37« 


Number of employees a 549 603 603 675 671 

Value of land and buildings... £218,406 208,141 223,410 231,106 243,317 
Value of plant and machinery £205,889 197,228 193,838 213,396 212,182 
Salaries and wages paid w. £136,529 130,378 125,924 141,463 148,735 
Value of materials and fuel .., £945,723 961,064 966,072 1,151,402 1,177,883 
Value of output we »£1,171,988. 1,201,860 1,244,002 1,468,509 1,523,174. 
Value of production ... ve» £226,215 240,796 277,980° 317,107 345,291 


In addition there were in 1936-87 three factories in which cheese was 
treated after manufacture. 


Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories, 
information as to the total production, and details 2s to supervision of 
factories, marketing of the products, etc., are shown in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to the dairying industry. 


MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 


The production of preserved meat has fluctuated ecnsiderably, and was 
at a peak of nearly 10,000,000 Ib. in 1918-19 and 1919-20. The annual 
production in recent years was about 5,000,000 Ib. 


Almost all the frozen and chilled meat is exported overseas, and the con- 
dition of world markets, as well as the seasons, affects the operations of 
refrigerating works. The importation of meat into tue United Kingdom, 

the principal market for Australian meat, is subject tc regulation in terms 
of the Ottawa Agreement. 


The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
moat by canning, freezing and chilling during 1928-29 and later years :— 


Products. 1928-29, 1931-32. 1034-35. 1935-36, 1936-37, 
l 
Preserving Works — . 
Tinned Meat vw» 1b./ 4,251,040 | 5,814,100 | 5,478,974 | 4,337,648 | 5,355,370 
Otber Products ine £ 70,524 78,432 28,808 41,025 33,697 


Refrigerating Works— 
Carcases Frozen for Export—- 


Cattle a « No} 36,411 20,972 68,118 48,°46 29,512: 
Sheep sis No! 319,995 | 947,661 | 812,556 | 238,117 | 664,422 
Lambs ws wee Now} 858,582 | 1,103,879 | 1,814,087 | 1,279,540 | 1,380,020- 
Pigs... 0. ww ~ No. 8,474 11,458 7,040 1,904 3,191. 
Carcases Chiilled-— 
Cattle we awe NO 14,999 21,255 29,219 22,601 94,229" 
Sheep we we) Now} 18,782 55,700 42,760 52,818 | 287,462 
Lambs ia vw. No 10,495 20,405 41,505 47,027 | 195,757 
Pigg... 00 » No = 14,583 18,341 12,513 9,192 39,335 


Since 1928-29 there has been marked increase in the freezing of lambs 
for export, and there was a substantial increase in the quantity of chilled 
meat in 1936-87, 
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BreweEni£s. 

In 1936-87 six establishments in the State were classed as brewerics, and 
four were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to concen- 
tration in large units has been very marked in this industry. 


ltems, 


Number of Establishments ... 
Average Number of Imployees * 
Average Horze-power used... 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 
Salaries and Wages paid =... £ 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 


‘Value of Materials used £ 
‘Value of Output £ 
‘Value of Production ... £ 
Materials Treated— 
halt see ee bus. 
Hops aed ez Ib. 
Sugar a tons 


_ Ale, Beer, Stont prod uced gals, 


| 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-82, | 1985-36, 


17 

1,122 
3,289 
714,155 
924,181 
286,685 
66,848 
1,316,561 
2,515,224 
1,131,815 


832,850 


831,666]. 


5,477 


25,470,404] 29,420,920) 17,346,770|24,355,495 


8 a) 
1,275 811 
4,124 5,427 


843,365] 845,264 
1,038,768] 869,217 

887,017] 226,194 

. 78,000 63,388 
1,381,494} 571,585 
3,215,957| 1,911,468 
1,756,463] 1,276,495 


992,385 586,106 
935,989 539,455 
5,505 3,054 


5 

873 

6,186 
879,262 
769,194 

- 249,828 
67,745 
716,143 
2,586,272 
1,803,384 


795,758 
694,344 
4,557 


1936-37, 


6 
935 
+6,793 
911,038 
785,003 
263,323 
73,876 
770,895 
2,805,612 
1,960,841 


869,735 
758,681 

5,184 
26,760,536 


* Average over whele year. 


. 


+ Power ordinarily in use. 


Tosacco Facrortrs. 


* ‘Nine tobacco factories were in operation during the year 1936-1937, all 


‘within the metropolitan area. 


The industry is highly organised, all but a 


_ small proportion cf the output being produced in four large establishments, 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 


standard. 


' Most of the tobacco treated is imported from the United States of 
. America. The Australian leaf treated in 1936-37 represented 18 per cent. 


of the total used in manufacture. 


The quantity of leaf produced in New 


“South Wales has decreased in recent years owing to disease amongst the 
plants andl to difficulties in the marketing of the product. 
was 5,441 ewt. in 1936-37, as compared with 25,066 cwt. in 1930-31. 

The following table shows detaiis cf the operativns of tobacco factories 

“in New South Wales at intervals since 1921:— 


The production 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-29, | 1091--32.| 1935 36, | 1936-37. 

‘Number of Establishmente .., 16 8 9 9 9 
Average Numiber of Employees* 2,358 2,492 2,263 2,921 3,214 
Average Horse-power usod 657 1,199 1,181 1,565 74,960 
Value of Land and Buildings £] 291,604 527,350 | 572,815, 586,475) 632,652 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 226,043 363,150 | 425,977| 465,061] 584,496 
Salaries and Wages: paid we £| 356,781 468,904 | 454,421) 555,864) 592,227 
Value of Fuel and Powerused £ 11,697 12,698 15,730 11,143 21,206 
Value of Materials used > £| 3,403,517 | 3,345,869 3,862,038) 4,296,496) 4,519,541 
Value of Output nits «. £| 4,240,746 | 4,863,200 4,834,876) 5,657,412] 5,871,269 
Value of Production .... v. £| 825,532 | 1,504,883 | 957,048) 1,349,773] 1,330,522 
Materials Treated-— 

Australian Leaf .., ib.| 876,007 504,633 | 793,803] 1,847,953] 2,404,289 

Imported Leaf .., » | 9,546,861 | 13,862,076 9,901,645/10,354,955|10,824,197 
Articles produced— ; 

Tobacco nas Ib.} 6.622.540 | 10,134,242 8,628,575) 9,745,539) 10,503,136 

Cigara ie re é 146,433 88,057 53,338 81,483 59,227 

Cigarettes oes »> | 5,072,903 | 5,117,501 |8,354,242) 3,932,815] 4,178,406 


* Average over whole year, 


+ Power ordinarily in use. 
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Large quantitics of tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other 
Australian States. The records of the interstate movement are not com- 
plete, but returns supplied by the principal firms engaged in the trade 
cover the following quantities of Australian produce in 1936-37, viz.:— 
2,680,000 lb. of tobaceo.and 2,460,000 lb. of cigarettes exported. from New 
South Wales to other States; and 592,200 lb. of tobacco and 426,900 Ib. of 
cigarettes imported interstate into New South Wales. 


The annual consumption in New South Wales of Australian-made 
tobacco during the three years ended June, 1937, was estimated as 
follows :—Tobaceo, 5,616,600 Ib.; cigars, 100,400 lb.; cigarettes (factory 
made), 1,956,000 lb.; total, 7,673,000 lb. The annual consumption of im- 
ported tobacco, cigars and cigarettes was about 76,000 lb. Tobacco used by 
smokers for making their own cigarettes is recorded ag tobacco, and: an 
extension of this practice tends to reduce the proportion of tobacco con- 
gumed in the form of cigarettes made in factories, 


SAWMILLS. 


Sawmilling ig an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Moulding and 
planing are undertaken at some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving 
blocks. In the metropolitan district sawmills are conducted in connection 
with yards where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 

; oo concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1921 are as 
‘ollow :— 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-21), | 1931-82, | 1935-36. 1936-37, 
Number of Establishments... 496) 477 849) 440 429 
Average Number of Employees* 4,977) 3,982 1,486 4,239 4,803 
Average Horse-power used isi 14,597 17,695 12,076 18,108 725,341 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 811,830} 986,290} 699,159} 724,156 705,467 
Value of Plant and Machinery : 908,192; 813,170} 546,454) 607,477 606,470 
Salaries and Wages Paid .. 926,276} 888,891] £68,060| 716,898 850,787 
Value of Fuel and Power used 24,405 35,123 Pag 49,260 44,376 
Value of Materials used ... £| 2,732,656) 3,295.133! 877,911) 2,340,744] 2,743,062 
Value of Output .., ave ‘£) 4,103,924) 4,891,185) 1,319,415) 3,661,630) 4,278,198 
Value of Production oes £| 1,346,863) 1,560,929} 418,717| 1,178,656} 1,480,755 
Logs Treated— 
Hardwood oor cub. ft,| 14,844,000)12,299,200} 4,501 ,000|11,934,086/112,857,903 
Softwood Native yi 5,075,100) 5,523,500) 2,322,600| 6,384,571| 6,607,637 
Imported 9 576,900] 369,900) 425,100) 5,688,867) 6,341,825 
Sawn Timber Produced— | 


Hardwood... sup. ft.J117,781,800 94,696,500 34,251 ,000/87,805,695/§98, 213,459 
Softwood Native ” 40,366,700/41 636,900 17,851, 300|45,536,746) 48,849,325 
” Imported _,, 5,262,200) 3,196, 300) 3,992,500156,960,919) 62,478,596 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily in use. t Includes 154,526 cuhie feet 
imported hardwood. § Includes 1,133,600 superficial feet produced from imported hardwood. 


The native logs treated during 1936-37 consisted of 12,703,400 cubic 
feet of hardwoods and 6,607,600 cubic feet of softwoods; the quantities of 
sawn timber produced therefrom being 97,079,859 super. feet: and 48,849,325 
super. feet respectively.. The output of the sawmills was-affected by slack- 
ness in the building trades from 1928-1929 to 1932-38, and there was a sub- 
stantial improvenient in later years owing to greater activity in building 
and construction. The output of imported softwoods expanded from 
3,200,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to nearly 62,500,000 super. feet in 1986-87, 
As a result of increases in customs duties on imported sawn timber a 
greater proportion is iniported unsawn and treated in local mills. 
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Rusper Works. 


The dentand for rubber goods in New South Wales is being supplied to 
on increasing extent with local products. The value of oversea imports 
of rubber goods (excluding crude rubber) was £1,660,500 in 1925-26. Three 
years later it declined to £1,020,700, and in 1986-37 it was only £126,364. The 
imports of crude rubber in these years were:—386,610 cwt. in 1925-26, 
117,090 cwt. in 1928-29, and 136,753 cwt. in 1936-87. 


Items, | 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. 1935-36. 1936-37, 
Number of Establishments ... oP 20 83 92 98 93 
Average Number of Employees* ...| 1,035 2,775 1,786; 2,634 2,723. 
Average Horse-power used ... es 945 9,844 14,402) 18,015 420,883 
Value of Land and Buildings £| 121,848 | 843,814 | 955,674) 844,511 805,590. 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 166,195 | 836,947 | 821,567] 550,120 526,292 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 162,015 | 670,200 | 350,840} 533,563 551,855 
Value of Fucl and Power used £) 12,339 94,678 68,270} 84,189 85,536 
Value of Materials used ane £| 343,504 |1,566,265 | 891,916|1,613,619 | 1,859,017 
Value of Output ae 3a £| 634,690 [3,149,467 |1,696,488]2,456,666 | 2,710,042 
Value of Production ... “ss £| 278,847 |1,488,524 | 736,302] 758,858 765,489: 
Tyres made... ee «No. t 670,952 | 399,051] 617,843 611,006 
Goloshes and Rubber Shoes made prs. t 2,294,682 2,167,291|2,491,039 | 2,752,454. 


* Average over whole year. + Power ordinarily in use. t Not available. 


The recorded value of the output of the rubber works represents, for the 
most part, the value at which the products of the large establishments are 
transferred to their selling organisations. 


Sean Eectric Lieut anp Power Works, 


The industries connected with the production and supply of electric light: 
and power are making steady progress. The establishments include under- 
takings of the State and local authorities, of which further details are 
shown in the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. The figures 
for the year, 1936-87 do not include, as formerly, particulars of establish- 
ments in which electricity was generated for use exclusively in the factory 
in which it was generated, 


There are large works, controlled by the Commissioner for Railways, 
in Sydney, Newcastle and Lithgow to supply electricity for transport and. 
for the railway and tramway workshops. A Government undertaking is 
maintained at Port Kembla, whence power is supplied for harbour works, 
ete., end current is transmitted to constructional works in the vicinity 
and to a munber of townships along the South Coast and in the Southern 
Highlands. Another scheme is operated by means of power available from 
the waters discharged through the Burrinjuck Dam for irrigation purposes. 
The current is supplied in bulk and by retail over a wide area which 
embraces Wagga Wagga, Cootamundra, Junee, Cowra, and the Federal 
Capital. 


The largest of the municipal electricity works is the undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Sydney County Council, from which electricity is distributed 
over a large portion of the metropolitan district. Two hydro-electric 
schemes, viz., one in the Dorrigo Shire and the other at Nymboida, have 
been established by local governing bodies in the north-eastern areas, and 
current from the latter is reticulated through a considerable part of thé 
North Coast district. 
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The development in electric light and power works since 1921 is shown 
by the details given in the following table. The establishments in 1936-37 
consisted of 6 owned by the State, 43 by local bodies, 57 by companies :— 


Items, | 1920-21, | 1928-29, | 1981-32, | 1935-36. | $1936-37, 


Number of Establishments... 117] 126 118 124 106 
Average Number of Employees* 1,292, 2,180) 1,857 2,033 1,982 
Average Horse-power used ...| 111,591 334,294) 389,354 582,125) $747,177 
Value of Land and Buildings £/1,381,092) 2,938,924] 4,815,101] 4,919,422] 4,738,036 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/2,631,358) 8,354,176|10,251,153] 10,197,261] 9,947,002 
Salaries and Wages paid £| 327,157 676,195} 604,068) 554,594 545,446 
Value of Fuel and Power used £/ 590,373) 1,431,186] 1,115,075] 1,314,832] 1,065,563 


Value of Materials used £| 54,995 238,422| 154,909) 270,793 224,485 
Value of Output eae £/1,697,763] 4,956,461 5,178,785] 5,186,270) 4,993,892 
Value of Production vee £/1,052,395] 3,286,853]. 3,908,801 3,600,645) 3,703,844. 
Coal used sve w» tons! 510,088 882,355] 741,130) 1,005,424 1,010,869 
Llectricity generated— 

Light -- 1,000 units 58,691 _ = 

Power ae * a 288,8 i5\} 900,080) 1,075,706] 1,464,898 1,626,833 

* Average over whole year, + Power ordinarily in use. } Exclusive of establishments 


generating electricity for own use. 


Gas Works. 
The gas works in 1936-37 consisted of one governmental concern, 18 
country municipal or shire works, and 28 operated by gas companies. 
Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas has increased during the last five years. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1031-82, 1935-36. 1936-37, 

Number of Establishments... 46 48 47 42 42 
Average Number of Em- 

ployees* .., 7 one 1,642 1,668 1,039 1,141 1,140 

Average Horse-power used... 3.125 4,018 4,162 4,124 $8,886 
Valuo of ‘Land and Build- 

ings ae one £| 1,066,074 874,702 | 854,693 841,103 841,979 
Value of Plant end Mach- 


inery tor ves £| 1,892,335 | 2,007,445 | 2,985,924 | 3,034,400 | 3,121,449 
Salaries and Wages paid . £| 437,318 373,412 266,331 250,991 260,924 


Value of Fuel and Power 


used dae ane £} 112,995 247,331 183,844 195,715 194,325 
Value of Materials used = £| «829,906 | 1,130,072 743,931 643,308 659,226 
Value of Output... £| 2,264,644 | 2,867,142 | 2,142,583 | 2,135,679 | 2,169,599 
Value of Production £| 1,521,743 | 1,489,739 | 1,214,808 1,296,656 | 1,316,048 


Matvrials Treated— 
Coal... oe. tons) 564,122 661,878 515,508 534,140 560,174 
Shale... .. tous 27,298 ee ee ein Sex 
Oil aes + gals) 3,700,462 | 1,851,132 | 2,194,034 | 2,857,947 | 2,347,186 

Articles Pro\luced— 

Gas 1,000 cub. feet} 8,131,712 | 10,683,530 | 9,320,868 | 10,185,081 |10,377,602 
Coke... +. tons! 346,380 435,816 336,846 336,857 398,342 
Tar is «+» gals.) 9,361,830 | 12,244,818 |10,950,449 | 10,970,090 |12,063,459 
Ammoniacal Liquor : 

gals.| 4,216,929 | 4,885,155 | 5,852,921 | 4,683,310 | 5,360,407 
Sulphate of Ammonia : 


tons. 1,961 6,546 4,866 5,070 5,120 
* Average over whole year, A number of men engaged on maintenance work were included in 1928- 29, 
but such employees were excluded in later years. + + Power ordinarily in use. 


In addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The total quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1936-37 was 
1,353,263 tons, and of sulphate of ammonia 18,552 tons, 
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New Soutrr Wares contains exteusive mineral deposits of great value: 
and variety. Coal was discovered’ as early as 1796; though under the indus-- 
trial conditions prevailing at that.time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide: interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered:in New South Wales. It attracted a rapick 
flow of immigration to the country and’ promoted the development. of its 
regources. In later years copper, tin, and: silver-lead deposits were opened 
up. Ooal and: silver-lead have proved to be: the richest. sources of mineral. 
production, 


Scrrrvision or MInInc. 

The general supervision of the mining. industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts. Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of.a Warden, determine suits.relating to the right of occupation: 
of iand for mining and other matters in regard to. mining operations, 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject.to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right. 
which entitles the holder,. under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land, not. otherwise exempted, for mining purposes and to mine therein, 
and to occupy as a residence area, land not exceeding a quarter of an 
acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. 
A helder of a miner’s right may apply also for an authority to prospect 
on or to oecupy exempted Crown lands, and, in the event of the discovery 
of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land or to 
coutinue prospecting operations. Such authprity may be granted for any 
period not exceeding twelve months, but the term may be extended upon 
application to two years to enable completion of prospecting operations, 
Another ferm of occupation of Crown land in connection with mining 
is under the right conferred by a business license, which entitles the 
holder to occupy a limited area within a gold or mimeral field for the 
‘purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time 
Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, ' 
but are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
years. At may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration, The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum, or one-half the annual 
fee for six-mouthly terms. 


‘he number of miners’ rights issued in New South Walcs increased from 
an annual average of 8,943 in tae quinquennium 1925-29 to 15,516 in 1930 
and to 27,701 in 1931, which was the largest number in any year since 
1897. The number then decreased. and was 15,727 in 1935, and 12,463 
in 1936, Business: liceuses issued numbered 226 in 1935, and 236 in 19386, 
The number declined in nearly all the years since 1906.. . 
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Crown lands:may: be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining 9 
the land, or as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing. drains, ete., and railways, erecting: 
buildings. and machinery: and dwellings for miners, generating. electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection. with mining, but do. 
not allow mining, or the removal. of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case: of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining: lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
4 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral. oils, petroleum, or natural gas,. 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 

Private: lands. are: open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed. The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except. with the consent. of the owner, the authority does not. extend 
to land on whicli certain improvements: have been effected, e.g.- cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and’ during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the-land. Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be: granted also. The maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased’ are:—Gold, 25 acres; opal, 150° ft. square; coal and: shale, 640: 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. The owners of privato lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agres- 
ment to holders of miners’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, etc., and land under tidal waters. 


Land occupied for Mining.. 


The area under mining occupation. in New South Wales at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1986, was approximately 458,938 acres, as shown below, as against 
589,622 acres in 1934 and 589,921 acres in 19385. The area is not stated 
definitely, as the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by the mining 
registrars in some cases, where the holders are not required. to register the 
areas. they occupy. 


1936, 
Nature of Holding, Crow rivat 
Lands. Tne? Total: 
Leases— acres, acres.. acres, 
Mining ... te one on eee tee «| 166,528 94,836 ; 261,364 
Mimng Purposes on ee te wae ety 6,913 1,751 8,664 
Agreements va aa ane 1a fas St ive 47,451 47,451 
Authority to Enter eos on tes ies ed ar 47,372 47,372 
Authority to Prospect .., aes aN 5,424 tr 5,424 
Miners’ Rights.and Business Licenses .. ais hs aia 7,629 ie 7,629 
Applications for Leases— 
Mining ... tee on tae vie iis 9,460 3,907 13,367 
Mining Purposes | ose tos ose tee oes 320 112 432 
Dredging’ sees. “del 8,496*| 8,496 
Applications for ‘Authority to ‘Prospect “at tne 58,017 i 58,017 
Other Mining Titles nae ase ar ars as 722 sue 722 
Total... eee eee ves «| 263,509 195,429 458,938 


* Includes Private lands, 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
‘The rent for dredging leases is 2s. Gd per acre in respect of Crown lands, 
and it is assessed by the wardens in: open court in respect of private lands, 
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Royalties are payable to the Crown iu respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 


In regard to mining on private lands held without reservation of minerals 
to the Crown, royalty is collected by the Department of Mines on behalf of 
the owner at the rate of 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 1% per cent. of 
the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department retains one- 
sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the balance to 
the owner of the minerals. The royalty on gold is payable to the Crown in 
all cases. 


Royalty nay be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
‘Mining Acts, e.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal and 
shale, won from Cronyn land under mining lease does not exceed £500. In 
many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


The amount of royalty received during the year 1935 was £164,286, of 
which £2,506 was in respect of output under permits, and the balance from 
land under lease. The royalty received in 1936 amounted to £237,913, of 
which £2,714 was paid in respect of output under periits. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING. 


The State Legislature usually votes a certain sum each year to encourage 
prospecting for minerals and to assist miners to open up new fields. The 
vote is administered by the Prospecting Board, which consists of the Under- 
Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief In- 
spector of Mines, an inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a geological 
surveyor. Miners desiring a grant must satisfy the Board that the locality 
to be prospected is likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of 
operation is suitable for its discovery. The amount advanced must be re- 
funded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid. 

The following statement shows a summary of the amounts allotted from 
the Prospecting Vote (or other funds provided for that purpose) to pros- 
pectors for the various minerals :— 


Period Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 
ey ended ‘| Silver and : Aras Other 

1 June), Gold. Lead, Copper. Tin, Coal. Minerals. Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1887-1900 | 245,791 | 13,026 9,267 4,684 4,090 7,587 | 284,4454 
1901-1905 | 80,636 | 5,108] 10,136 | 7,828 40 | 1,430 | 103,17S* 
1906-1910 | 38,822} 7,986 | 20,765 | 3,146 310 871 | 71,900t 
1911-1915 50,209 7,857 8,939 5,870 ov 4,837 77, 412+ 
1916-1920] 32,976 4,325 | 10,057 3,978 90 5,829 57,2551 


1921-1925] 44,926] 8,009] 3,709! 8,478) 1,713] -4,858) 71,413 
1926-1930 | 36,780 | 12,027 | 3,682 | 12,293 1,055 | 6,395 | 72,139+ 


1931 25,070 836 17 545 ta 150 26,618* 
1932 728 bat tee see ote 50 778t 
1933) | (21,778 569 saa 562 ae 309 23,013f 
1034 18,162 131 a 693 we 646 19,632¢ 
1935 28,76 69 -_ 1,231 “a 1,331 31 ,357§ 
1936. 30,044 360 si 2,034 = 2,092 | 34,5308 


Total ...| 654,643 | 59,803 | 66,472 | 51,342 | 7,298 | 36,105 | 875,663 


t Wholly from prospecting votes. * Includes £10,068 from Unemployment: Relief Punds. 
} Wholly from Unempl >vment Relief Funds. § Partly irom Unemployment Relief Funds 
and partly from Commonwealth Grant, 
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Tu each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. The 
total amount expended from Prospecting Votes appropriated from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund was £634,085 at the end of 1932. No Prospecting 
Vote has been appropriated since 1931-32. 


In addition to assistance afforded by means of the Prospecting Vote, sums, 
have been expended from the Unemployment Relief Fund for the purpose of 
encouraging prospecting as a measure of unemployment relief, and por- 
tion of a grant by the Commonwealth Government has been utilised in 
encouraging prospecting. Funds provided in recent years for allotments 
by the prospecting Board from the Unemployment Relief Fund and from 
the Commonwealth grant have been included in, the foregoing table. With 
the object of encouraging unemployed perscas to engage in prospecting, 
provision was made for the payment of an amount of £1 per week to such 
persons. The sums expended in this way amounting to £33,298 in 1930-31, 
to £9,091 in 1932-88, to £461 in 1933-84, and to £4,116 in 1984-35, are not 
included in the table. 


The Government of New South Wales has promised a bonus of £10,000 
for the production of 100,000 gallons of petroleum in the State, and has 
offered for the discovery of a new mineral field rewards ranging up to 
£1,000 according to the output and to the number of miners employed by the 
discovery. Claims for rewards are considered by the Prospecting Board 
who allotted £250 in 1982 and £500 in 1984. 


The Commonwealth Government has provided financial assistance over 
a series of years to encourage prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources. In 1926 the sum of £60,000 was set, aside for the encouragement 
of prospecting for petroleum oil in Australia, New Guinea and Papua. 
The amount was increased subsequently to £210,000, of which £203,598 had 
been expended at 30th June, 1936, including £8,987 in 1935-36. Further 
provision of assistance in the search for petroleum oil was made in 1936 
by the setting aside of £250,000 for the purpose of making advances to 
persons engaged in drillimg operations and the conduet of geological sur- 
veys. The purchase of drilling plants and their hire by persons engaged 
in drilling operations was also sancticned. The expenditure incurred to 
30th June, 1936, was £254 in respect of administrative expenses. Informa- 
tion relating to Governmental measures designed to aid in the develop- 
ment of shale oil deposits is shown on page 649. Provision for the assistance 
of persons engaged in prospecting for precious metals in Australia was 
made by the Commonwealth Government in 1926, when £40,000 was paid 
into a Trust Fund. There was no expenditure from the fund during 
1935-36, at the end of which year total disbursements amounted to £26,107. 
Grants made by the Commonwealth to States in order to stimulate mining 
and thus absorb unemployed amounted to £423,750 in the three years 
1934-35 to 1936-37, The amount allocated to New South Wales was £62,100. 


The Government of the Commonwealth has made provision for the pay- 
nient of a bounty on gold in terms of the Gold Bounty Act, details of which 
are shown on page 637, 


In terms of an arrangement hetween the Government of the Common- 
wealth and the Empire Marketing Board, as representing the Imperial 
Government, certain areas in New South Wales were prospected by geo- 
physical methods in 1928 and 1929, and the surveys showed generally that 
these methods may be applied successfully. 
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Prices or Merats. 


The prices of the principal metals depend on market conditions in oversea 
countries, the local demand being small. The quotations in the following 
table for silver, copper, and tin are the average spot prices on the London 
Exchange, and for lead and spelter the mean of spot and forward prices. 
The prices are quoted in sterling. 


Silver * r Ti 

Year. ise aeiaedl) (Soft, Foreign) Spelter.* (Sternera), | (Standard). 

per 07 per ton per ton. per ton. per ton. 

s. d £s d £s. d. zs. d. £8. d. 
41901 2 32} 1210 5] 17 0 7/ 6619 8 118 12 8 
adll 2 06) 1319 3] 25 3 2] 56 1 9 182 18 5 
1921 3.09) 2214 4] 26 4 1] 69 8 7 165 6 7 
1926 2 47) 31 2 3/| 34 2 8] 58 0 8 291 3 0 
1929 2 05) 23 4.11{ 2417 8] 75 9 7 203-18 10 
1930 1 567) 18 1 5] 1616 9] 5418 7 14119 1 
1931 1 26] 13 0 7] 12 8J1/ 88 7 9 118 9 1 
1032 1 59/ 12 0 9] 131810] 8114 8 135 18 11 
1933 1 G1) 1116 t}] 151411] 3211 4 194 11 11 
1934 1 92] 11 1 0] 1315 6] 30 6 5] 230 7 5 
1935 2 49] 14 5 8| 14 3 6] 3118 1 225 14 5 
1936 1 81). 1712 7] 141910] 38 9 7 204 12 & 
; 1937 1} 81) 23 6 1] 22 6 1] 5410 7 242 6 7 
1938—Jan. 1 79| 16 2 8] 141911] 41 8 6 183 15 7 
Feb. 1 82} 15 8 0] 14 8 2] 39 12 10 183 5 4 
Mar. 1 81 151910; 14 7 3] 3916 5 183 11 9 
April 1 69] 1511 7} 1314 7] 89 7 0 168 15 6 


* Average of Spot and Forward prices. 


There was an almost continuous fall in the sterling prices of metals from 
1926 until the second half of 1931. In 1981 the average price of silver 
(14.6d. per oz.) was lower than any annual average during the previous 
ninety-five years, aud in February, 1931, it fell below 124d. per oz. The 
prices of lead, zinc, copper and tin fell below pre-war level in 1930. On 
21st September, 1931, an embargo was placed on the export of gold from 
Great Britain and, with the depreciation of sterling, prices of metals 
expressed in sterling rose temporarily. The prices of lead and copper 
declined to lower levels in 1934 and then, together with spelter, participated 
in a gradual rise which increased rapidly in momentum in the early months 
of 1937. In March, 1927, the prices of lead and spelter, £33 Os. 1d. and 
£33 5s. 11d. per ton respectively, were higher than in any month since 1996 
and of copper (standard), £72 8s. 1id. per ton, since 1929. Sharp reaction 
followed in April and May, 1937, and prices have since trended downwards. 
Special measures adopted in respect of tin and silver have, to a great 
‘extent, governed the prices of those metals. 


Gy reason of its non-association with other metals and its occurrence in 
commercial quantities in only a few countries which are not large con- 
sumers, tue production of tin is specially susceptible to regulation. A 
scheme of control was first attempted in 1930 on a voluntary basis. In 
March, 1931, measures were instituted for the restriction of tin production 
under the supervision of the International Tin Committee. The scheme 
was first sanctioned by the Governments of the Federated Malay States, 
Dutch East Indies, Nigeria and Bolivia, and at a later date by the Govern- 
ment of Siam, when the proportion of the world’s tin production subject 
to control was estimated at 95 per cent, Subsequently, other tin-producing 
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countries of less inrportance, in which there had been some expansion 
of output, entered the scheme. Production quotas assigned to the 
various countries were reduced on successive occasions until in J une, 1932, 


the annnal rate of production represented about one-third of the output 


during 1929, which was adopted as.a standard tonnage. As a result of cur- 


tailed production, the withdrawal from the market of substantial stocks: 


by the International Tin Pool ‘(formed for that purpose in August, 
1931), and improved demand, the price of tin rose sharply from March, 
1933, Output quotas were increased at intervals from 45 per cent. in 
June quarter, 1935, to 105 per cent. in December quarter, 1936, and during 
the greater part of the period the price of tin declined. Agreement towards 
the end of 1936 with regard to the renewal of the control scheme was 
accompanied by a substantial increase in price. The new control scheme 
is to remain in force for a period of five years from the beginning of 1937, 
and the standard tonnage was increased from 173,661 tons to 199,850 tons. 
The quotas fixed on the basis of the new standard rose from 100 per cent. 
in March quarter, 1937, to 110 per cent. in December quarter, 1937, and 
were then reduced to 70 per cent. in March quarter, 1938. The price of 
tin rose with the prices of other metals to £283 8s. 7d. in March, 1937, 
its highest point in any month since August, 1927. In common with other 
metals, however, it suffered protracted decline subsequently, and in April, 
1938, was lower than in any nionth since April, 1933. 

The price of silver declined gradually from 5s. per oz. in 1870 to 2s, per 
oz, in 1902, and was then fairly steady until an increase occurred in 1916, 
In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 


Imperial Government, and when decoutrolled in May, 1919, it rose to 7s, 6d.: 


. per oz, in February, 1920. Thereafter the price declined until 1931, The 
protracted decline in price was due largely to lessened demand which 
resulted from the demonetisation of silver by a number of important 
countries, and to the increased supplies of ‘the metal thereby released for 
other than monetary purposes. The production of a substantial proportion 
of the world’s silver output as a by-product of other metals also led to 
increased supplies as prices of copper, lead and zinc remained favourable. 


During the four years 1984 to 19387 agreement existed between the 
principal silver-producing countries and silver-using countries to limit the 
amount of silver placed on the market for sale. The agreement, which was 
designed to mitigate fluctuations in price, was not renewed on expiry. 


The movements in the price of silver since the second half of 1934 and m 
1985 may be attributed to the policy pursued by the United States. At the 
end of 1933 the United States Government undertook to buy newly-mined 
domestic silver at a price considerably in advance of the current market rate, 
and in May, 1934, passed the Silver Purchase Act authorising the purchase 
of silver until such time as one-fourth of the total monetary reserves of the 
United States consists of silver. Largely as a consequence of the opera- 
tions of the United States Government, the price of silver rose steeply 
to an average of 2s. 9.9d. in May, 1935, but, influenced by a modification 
of. United States policy, it subsequently declined, at first gradually to 
2s, 5.3d. in. November, 1935, and then sharply to 2s. 1:6d. in December, 
1935, and to 1s. 8.2d. in January, 1936, = 
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Prices or Coat. 

Prices of coal depend to a great extent upon local factors. The western 
coal, being of lower calorific value than the northern or southern, is the 
cheapest. The movement in prices since 1916 is illustrated by the following 
comparison, which was published in the report of the Royal Commission 
which investigated the coal industry in 1929-30. The quotations refer 
to the best large coal per ton in each district in the years in which the 
prices were varied between 1916 and 1930. 


Year. Northera— Southern— Western— 
baat f.o.b., Newcastle. f.o.b., Jetty. f.o.r., Lithgow. 

s. d. s, d. s. d. 

1916... as 12 0 12 0 73 
1917. abi 15 0 15 0 10 3 
1919... i338 17:9 17 6 12 9 
1920... a 21 9 21 6 16 9 
1927... veg 26 1 25 6 16 6 
1930 (June) ... 22 10 22 3 13 9 


The prices quoted above were observed generally throughout the trade 
up to June, 19380. Subsequently competition rapidly intensified and prices 
fell continuously. Contracts for large supplies were undertaken at con- 
tinually lower rates—the reductions ranging from 5s. to 8s. per ton as 
compared with those stated for June, 1980. 


Statistics or MINEs. 


The statistics relating to the mining industry as published in this chapter 
are obtained from two sources: (1) returns for 1921 and later years collected 
from mine-owners by the Government Statistician under the authority of 
the Census Act, 1901; (2) the records of the Department of Mines, which, 
until the year 1921, were the only data available. The principal distinction 
between the data obtained from these two sources lies in the statistics of the 
metalliferous mines. The particulars recorded by the Department of Mines 
relate to metals won during each year, including in many instances those 
won from minerals brought to grass in previous years, whereas the Statis- 
tician collects returns of the minerals actually mined during the year. 

‘Moreover, the statistics collected by the Department of Mines sometimes 
include particulars of ore-dressing operations, and the use of the Depart- 
ment’s figures for years prior to 1921 involved duplication in regard to the 
mining and manufacturing industries. In order to obviate this difficulty, the 
Mine owners were asked to supply special returns to the Government 
Statistician, showing therein information relating to mining operations only, 
and excluding all particulars regarding the treatment of ores. It is found, 
however, that it is almost impossible to give separate details regarding the 
actual operations of mining, especially when the same company undertakes 
both mining and ore-dressing, and i¢ is under such conditions that the most 
important branch of metalliferous mining in New South Wales—viz., silver, 
lead, and zinc—is usually conducted. 

Further difficulty arises in regard to the value of the annual output of the 
metalliferous mines. The value at the mines and before treatment cannot 
be determined until the minerals have been subjected to the final process 
for the extraction of the metallic contents, and such operations extend over 
a long period and in some cases are conducted in lucalities outside the State. 
In view of these difficulties the value of the production of metalliferous 
mines can be caloulated only approximately, and attention is directed to the 
fact that the values as stated in this Year Book are to be regarded as 
estimates, 
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The statistics of mines, other than metalliferous, as recorded for years 
prior to 1926, include particulars of quarries held under mining title. In 
the compilation of the returns collected for 1926 and later years, these 
have been excluded from the statistics of the mining industry; therefore, 
the figures are not strictly comparable with those for the earlier years. 


‘Lapour AND MACHINERY. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands 
are as follows:—For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gag, 
for first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 820 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 10 acres throughout the full term; for other 
minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first year, thereafter 1 man to 
10 acres, For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion 
of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions may be suspended in cascs 
where low prices for the products or other adverse circumstances affect 
the working of a mine, ; 


The approximate number of men employed in mining in various years 
since 1921 is indicated in the following statement. The number of miners 
is the sum of the average number employed at eavch mine in operation 
during the year, and the number of “fossickers” represents the number 
engaged, as reported by the wardens in the various mining districts. 


Particulars. 1021. 1026. 1930. | 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
Miners— 
Coal ... oo +++) 20,973*) 24,125 |21,348¢| 12,910 | 13,245 | 12,788) 13,515 
Metals— a ee ect ea ia a ane edie OL Sp 
Gold teas 900 378 252 | 1,160] 1,321 1,626| 1,561 
Silver, Lead, Zinc...| 2,035) 3,272 | 2,996 | 2,167] 2,304 2,429) 3,022 
Tin ee es 826 671 255 375 573 618 520 
Copper... wee 68 62 4 2 7 2 2 
Other Metals a 810} s 419 59 167 174 175 48 
Other Minerals “| 259 101 152 192 226 222 
Total, Metalliferons, etc.) 4,639{/ 5,061 | 3,667 | 4,028 | 4,571 5,076| 5,375 
Total, Miners... +--| 25,612}, 29,186 |25,010 | 16,933 | 17,816 | 17,864) 18,890 
Fossickers-— 
Gold sae ny. 52 464 | 8,706 | 8,359 | 5,290 4,550} 3,827 
Tin as <3 343 551 438 | 1,035 | 1,429 1,260! - 1,340 
Other ie aM B5 228 600 623 | 223 207 147 
Total, Fossickers 450 | 1,243) 4,744] 10,008 |” 6,942 6,017| 5,314. 
* Tucludes 189 shale miners. tOvertsteted—see context below. 


¢ Includes workers in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years, 


There is some overstatement in regard to the number of coal mimers as 
shown above for the year 1980, owing to duplication arising from the 
movement of miners during the period March, 1929, to June, 1930, when 
ths majority of northern collieries were closed. 

The number of persons engaged in coal mining declined rapidly between 
1980 and 1933, and has since increased but slightly. In other branches 
of mining, during the period for which comparable figures are available, the 
number declined from 5,061 in 1926 to 2,848 in 1931 and then increased 
rrogressively to 5,375 in 1986. The most notable increases. were in gold 
mining, and silver, lead and zine, for which persons employed in 1931 were 
520-and 1,755, respectively. The rapid expansion in gold mining was due to 
a condition of wide-spread unemployment, Government encouragement. of 
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prospecting asia‘ velief measure, and the effect of the high premium payable 
on gold as from: 1981, Tucreased activity in silver, lead and’ zine mines : fol 
lowed: upon: enhancement: of prices. 


Additional information regarding miners! is shown in the following 
statement :— 


Coal Mines: Other Mins, 
Year, "Working ‘Employees rereplagienn Working | Snivioyees | Employees 
Pro- above below Total. Pro- absre below Total. 

i prietorr, ground, |! gtound, priotors. ground, . ground, 
192141. 5385 15,588 |, 20,973t 2;353* 2,286*, 4,639* 

—_--—r oo 
1926f 13 6,130 17,922 | 24,126 292 1,654 |, 3,115 | 5,061 
1929} 137 5,522 16,811 | 22,470 || 222 981 | 2,889 4,092 
1930° 198 5,020 14,872 | 20;090 227 807 2,758 3,792 
1931 178 4,047 11,583: | 15,808" 472 | 765 |' 1,730: 2,976 
1932 196 3,464 9,916 |' 13,576 616: 1,092 |. 1,977 3,685f 
1933 284 3,219 9,461 | 12,964 727 1,189 2,210 4,126 
1984 286 3,161 9,899 | 13,346 746 1,452 2,518 4,716 
1935 24:1 3,069 10,018 | 13.328 816 1712 2,687 5,215 
1936 24.4 3,141 10,484 | 13,869 702. 1,689 3,011 5,352. 


* Tneluding workers:in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years. 
+ Averago:number. In subsequent years the number employed on last full working: day is Shown. 
} Includes shale ‘miners. 


The employment.of hoys. under 14 years of age and of women. and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- ~ 
ment of youths: In 1985 the number of employees under 21 years of age 
employed on: the last full working day in coal mines was 986, of whom 
586 worked below ground and 350 on the surface. In 1986 the respective 
numbers were 980; 593, and 887. At other mines in the sme years the 
employees under 21 years of age numbered 79 and 54, of whom 11 and 6 
worked below ground in the respective years. 


The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in New South 
Wales during the year 1936 was £7,378,698, viz. coal’ mines £6,399,424, 
metalliferous mines, £948,782, and other mines, £30,542. The value in 
1921, 1926, and in each of the last six years is shown below :— 


Year, Oe ane ewe a a Other Mines, Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1921 |. 6,636,857} | 1,481,966} * 8;118,823+ 
1926 7,747,139 947,911 41,858 8,736,908 
1931 6,736,886 699,679 17,025} 7,453,590 
1932 6,819,784 864,514 14,194} 7,698,492 
1933 6,683,451 843,637 17,032 7,644,120 
1984 6,478,492 872,784 18,671 7,369,947 
1935 6,530,433: -| 979,515 22,152 7,532,101 
1936 6,390,424 948,732 30,542 7,378,698 
* Included with metalliferous mines, + Including machinery in quarries held 
under mining title, excluded In later years. ¢ Includes Shaie mines. 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during 
1935 and 1986 was as follows:—Gold, £211,440 and £192,295; silver, lead 
and zine, £608,582 and. £633,514; tin, £189,514 and £120, aes other metals, 
£19,979: and £2,427, respectively. 
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The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning and weighing the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface, ventilating the mines, etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the .surface to 
wharf. or railway :— 


| 


Coal fines, Other Mines. 
3 Total Value 
Year, . Transporting Tran? port- fine 
Mining Minerals .to Other “Mining ing Mincrals Other Machines 
Operations. | Wharf or | Wachinery.| Operations. |to Wharf or| Machinory. : y 
Railway. | Railway. 


! 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

{921} | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460,730 924,870*) 122,481*) 434,615* 8,118 823* 
1926 | 4,524,850 | 2.880,051 | 342,238 796,461 | 110,820 82,488 (8,736,908 
1931+ | 3,954,708 | 2,628,802 | 253 876 680,616 14,531 21,557 |7,453,590 
1932+ | 4,011,720 | 2,569,278 | 238,786 849,020 11,843 17,845 |7,698,492 
1933 | 3,918,143 | 2,516,832 | 253,476 809,236 15,376 36,057 |7,544,120 
1934 | 3,812,393 | 2,419,501 | 246,698 | 843,588 16,558 31,311 |7,369,947 
1935 | 3,880,682 | 2,888,024 | 261,727] 916,072 | 24,427 61,169 :7,532,101 
1936 | 3,832,433 | 2,317,492 | 249,499 917,947 11,647 49,680 [7,378,698 


* Inctnding particulars of quarcies held under mining:-title whieh were excluded in later years, 
¢ Shale mines included with coal mines in 1921 and with other mines in 1931 and 1982, 


In the coal mines, the value of the ‘machinery employed in mining 
operations during 1936 represented 60 per cent. of the total value; 36 per 
cent. was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway:station. In other mines the proportions were as follows: 
—Mining operations, 94 per cent.; transporting minerals, 1 per cent. In 
sone cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of 
connecting the mines with the ‘State railway system or with wharves. 


Particulars of the power used for operating mining machinery during 
1921, 1926 and each of the last six years are shown below:— 


Horse power,.of Mz.chtnery—-Averago used. 


Coal Mines, -Othor Mines. 


‘Year, 


d anne 
i Bler- Elec- ‘all Mines. 
eee tricity, | Other. 


tricity. Other. 


Steam. 


1926 62.691 } 23,0C8 | 511 | '13;847 2,632 633 |103,222 
1931f | 49,436 | 22,807 | 86 3,350 1,528 404 | 77,801 
19827 | 42,264 | 25,309 | 1865 3,790 1,644 1,703 | 74,€95 
1933 40,949 | 24,762 | 375 4,048 2,325 1,884 | 74,243 
1934 36,880 | 26,615 | 200 5,627 2,824 | 2,604 | 74,750 
1935 35,577 | 26,554 | 234 
1936 353719 | 26,676 | 264 


6,690 | 3,158} 2,913 | 75,126 
6,111 | 3,724 | 3,041 | 75,526 


1921} | 47,321 | 216;188 | 118 ae 1,931* 593*| 78,2B2* 


* Including particntms of quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years. 
. } Shale mines included with coal mines in 1921.and with other mines iu 1931:and.10J2, 


Steam ‘is the principal agency used for operating the machinery. In coal 
munes the average motive force actually used in 1936 amounted to 62,650 
horse-power, of which 57 per cent. was steam and 42 per cent. electricity. 
The quantity of coal cut by machines during 1935 was 1,968,489 tons, or 
22.6 per cent. of ithe total ontput, and 2,469,662 tons were cut in 1936, 
yvepresenting 26.8 per cent. Of 225 machines in use in 1986, 114 were 
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operated by electricity and 111 by compressed air. Filling coal by mechani- 
cal means was commenced during 1935 and 18,692 tons of coal were filled 
in this manner. In 1936, the quantity of coal filled mechanically was 
184,458 tons, 


In mines other than coal mines, steam power represented 48 per cent. 
in 1935, electricity, 29 per cent., and oil 22 per cent. of the power used. The 
use of oil increased as a result of the installation of oil-burning machinery 
in metalliferous mining at Broken Hill in 1930. A number of the mining 
companies at this locality have erected a central power station for the supply 
of electrical power and compressed air to the mines. The plant was brought 
into operation during 1981. 

The full capacity of mining machinery in 1935 amounted to 122,228 and 
in 1936 to 128,945 horse-power, viz., 102,339 and 108,371 horse-power in 
coal mines and 19,889 and 20,574 horse-power in other mines. 

The value of fuel used during 1935 was £314,346, including 217,708 tons 
of coal valued at £121,263, and electricity to the value of £158,632. In 1936 
fuel to the value of £322,974 was used, of which coal (236,863 tons) and 
electricity were valued at £140,298 and £155,046 respectively. 


‘MINES IN OPERATION, 


The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during 1921, 1926, and each year from 1928 
to 1936. The figures are selected statistics and are not a complete record 
of either the income or expenditure of the undertakings concerned :— 


Mines Employed WabiorS 
Year in (average, 

: Opara- | excluding Salaries Land, Machinery Materials 
tion. Possic- and Buildings, and and Fuel Output. 

kers). Wages. ete, Plant. Used, ete. 

No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 

1921* 493 25,612 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,735 | 8,118,823 | 1,770,320 | 10,191,975 
1926 427 29,186 | 7,511,862 | 4,224,676 | 8,786,908 | 2,266,410 | 12,084,083 
1928 367 25,55] | 6,464,788 | 4,081,725 | 7,798,545 | 1,718,760 | 10,485,522 
1929 369 26,562 | 6,242,393 | 3,981,000 | 7,939,024 | 1,346,619 8,832,874 
1930 377 25,010 | 4,856,579 | 3,99),991 | 7,608,630 | 1,280,654 7,498,565 
1931 431 18,370 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 | 7,453,580 962,370 6,706,425 
1932 496 17,721 | 3,797,055 | 2,737,169 | 7,698,492 | 1,020,403 5,663,552 
1933 569 16,933 | 3,835,077 | 3,618,890 | 7,544,120 949,152 5,848,699 
1934 599 17,816 | 4,181,366 | 3,591,271 | 7,369,947 | 1,033,354 6,363,107 
1935 668 17,864 | 4,560,844 | 3,742,941 | 7,532,101 | 1,093,774 6,991,974 
1936 592 18,890 | 4,895,850 | 3,666,585 | 7,378,698 | 1,176,732 8,429,114 


*Including particulars (excluded in later years) of quarries held under mining title. 


The figures in the table include the value of minerals won by fossickers, 
who numbered 6,017 in 1985 and 5,814 in 1936, and obtained an output 
valued at £147,390 and £148,874 in the respective years. Fossicking for min- 
erals increased sharply in 1931 and did not decline until after 1933, in which 
year the output of 10,008 fossickers was valued at £147,583, Although the 
number fell to 6,942 in 1934, a maximum value of output of £164,092 was 
won. The cost of replacing tools worn out each year and of repairing plan, 
machinery, ete., is included with the value of materials and fuel used, but 
many other costs and overhead charges are not included. 

Coal mining is the principal mineral industry of New South Wales, as 
58 per cent. of the value of minerals produced in 1986, and 70 per cent. 
during the past five years, was represented by coal. Coal mining in New 
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South Wales, as in other countries, is liable to intermittency, owing to 
various causes, and in recent years the industry has been affected by 
reason of the more extensive use of oil in the development of power. Par- 
ticulars of interruptions to work in the principal collieries over a series of 
years are shown in the chapter of this volume relating to employment. 


In 1928 serious depression was apparent in the coal trade, due mainly to 
diminished demand for export, and practically all the northern collieries 
were idle on account of an industrial dispute from 1st March, 1929, to 2nd 
June, 1980. The value ef the output was reduced also by reason of a fall 
in price. In 1931 there was a further decline in both output and prices, 
but in subsequent years production increased steadily while prices were 
subject to further decline. 


Apart from coal mining the output of the Broken Hill silver-lead fields 
is the most important mining activity in the State. In 1921 conditions 
were unfavourable as prices of metals were low. Moreover, operations at 
some of the mines were suspended tor the greater part of the year in conse- 
quence of the partial destruction by fire of the smelting works in South 
Australia where the products are treated. ‘Between 1921 and 1926 there 
was a rise in metal prices and a steady increase in the value of the output 
of the metalliferous mines. A drop in the prices which commenced during 
1926 led to a decrease in output in later years. From 1931 the value of 
metal output rose slowly until 1936 when, influenced by a substantial rise 
in prices, it surpassed the value in 1926. 


Summaries relating to coal mines and to other mines are shown below :— 


Value of— 


Mines porscna Sait | oe 
Year, |in Opera- eating wind nant Machinery Materials atc 
tion. Geren, ages, uildings, anc and Fuel utnQué, 
cine ie 8 ete. ant. Used, ete. be 
Coal Mines, 
No. No. £ & £ £ £ 


1921t¢ | 143 20,973 | 5,703,999 | 3,222,721 | 6,636,857 | 1,469,578 | 9,036,474 
1926 141 24,125 | 6,058,270 | 3,999,836 | 7,747,139 | 1,496,436 | 9,096,611 
1928 153 21,743 | 5,317,243 | 3,883,349 | 6,989,492 | 1,221,027 | 8,113,600 
1929 180 22,470¢| 4,053,746 | 3,778,955 | 7,127,140 824,940 | 6,294,870 
1930 216 21,3434, 3,731,380 | 3,804,875 | 6,932,874 797,689 | 5,493,150 
1931 169 15,522 | 3,222,379 | 3,541,988 | 6,736,886 654,319 | 4,441,335 
1932 169 14,126 | 3,022,474 ; 3,548,298 | 6,819,784 | 587,446 | 4,076,108 
1933 194 12,910 | 2,972,712 | 3,412,274 | 6,683,451 530,541] | 4,106,613 
1934 169 13,245 | 3,143,158 | 3,368,189 | 6,478,492 556,313 | 4,342,235 
1935 161 12,788 | 3,379,312 | 3,516,082 | 6,530,433 584,737 | 4,585,351] 
1936 160 18,515 | 3,492,308 | 3,465,285 | 6,399,424 613,305 | 4,920,908 


Other Mines, j 
No. No, £ £ £ £ £ 
1921* 350 4,639 726,989 206,014 | 1,481,966 300,742 | 1,155,501 
1926 286 5,061 1,453,592 224,840 989,769 769,974 | 2,937,472 
1928 204 3,808 1,147,545 198,376 809,053 497,733 | 2,321,922 
1929 189 4,092 1,188,647 202,045 811,884 521,579 | 2,538,004 
1930 16] 3,667 1,125,199 187,116 675,756 482,965 | 2,005,415 
1931{ 262 2,848 616,384 182,229 716,704 308,051 | 1,265,080 
1932{ 327 3,595 774,581 188,871 878,708 432,957 | 1,587,444. 
1933 375 4,023 862,365 206,616 860,669 418,611 | 1,742,086 
1934 430 4.571 1,038,208 223,082 891,455 477,041 | 2,020,872 
1935 507 5,076 1,181,532 226,859 | 1,001,668 509,037 | 2,406.623 
1936 432 5,375 1,403,542 201,300 979,274 563,427 | 3,508,206 


* Including pactleulars ot cuetries held under nunitg title, excluded ia Jater years. Sce page 629. 
} Includes shale mines. 4 Average number. 
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The amount of wages, as shown in the foregoing tables, includes the 
value of explosives sold to employees, viz., coal miners £109,645, and other 
miners £49,454, making a total amount of £189,099 in 1935. The value 
of explosives included in 1986 was: coal miners £110,321, other miners 
£52,911, total, £163,232. - 


The materials used in coal mines in 1935 consisted of timber, £109,631, 
and other materials, £291,354. The values in 1936 were £117,428: and 
£311,013 respectively. ‘he value cf fuel used was £184,752 in 1985 and 
£184,864 in 1936. 


In other mines the value of timber used in 1935 and 1936 was. £185,704 
and £191,426 respectively, other materials £192,739 and £233,891, fuel con- 
sumed £180,594 and £138,110. 


MINERALS WON—AS RECORDED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES. 


The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages of this.chapter. have heen obtained from the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines. For reasons. stated on page 628 they differ from those in 
the preceding tables, and-the figures relating to production include, in many 
cases, the value of tne ores after treatment at.the mines. From the particu- 
lars shown in the annua reports of the Department the output of, iron made 
from: scrap, Portlaxd: cement, lime, and coke has been deducted, as these 
items are included in the statistics of factories in the preceding chapter 
of this volume. The value was £1,857,;402 in 1986, and £2,334,296 in 1937. 


The average anrvial value of the minerals won in each quinquennial 
period from 1901 to 1985, the annual production in certain years since 
1929, and the total production to the end of each period are shown below :— 


ee 


Valne of Minetala Won, Value of Minerals:Won, 
Pests] Aterage, | Tapeezene TT Dorng yes. | 70 end of year 
z £ £ £ 

To end of 1900 en 182,535,358 1929 11,923,515 | 442,470,134 
1901-05 5,873,176 | 161,901,240 1931 7,281,931 | 459 533,671 
1906-10 8,330,883 | 203,555,656 1932 - 7,247,966 | 466,781,637 
1911-15 10,169,752 | 254,404,418 1933 7,843,057 | 474,624,694 
1916-20 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 1934 8,995,21] | 483,619,905 
1921-25 14,622,631 | 381,624,962 1935 10,583,792 | 494,203,697 
1926-30 14,125,356 | 452,251,740 1936 11,520,205 | 505,723,902 
1931-35 |, 8,390,391 |. 494,203,697 1937 13,496,603 | 519,220,505 


The total value of £17,509,71'8. in 1926 was the highest yet recorded. 
There was a decline of. £461,000: in 1927; which may be attributed to.a fall 
in the prices of lead’ and zine. In the following years, until 1932, the 
value declined as a. result of depression in the coal-mining industry, and a 
fall in: the prices of’ the principal metalliferous. products. Successive in- 
creases: in the value since. 1982 resulted largely from higher prices for 
metals obtained from: the Broken: Hill field, though they were due in: part to 
increased coal and’ quarry. »roduction consequent: upon eeonomic recovery. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1856 to 1936, 
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‘The values of the ores are estimated after assay. Many of the metals are 
associated in the same mineral matter and it is very difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
are exported before final treatment. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of the various 
niinerals won as estimated for the years 1936 and 1937, also the total yield 
to the end of 1987:— 


Output for year. 
Total Output to 
end of 1937. 


Minerals, 1936. 1937. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, | Quantity. Value, 


£ £ & 
Gold oie vie «02. fing 60,739 | 525,792 68,607 | $695,855 | 15,298,603 | 66,137,610 
Silver “ite ann Cee 56,904 5,142 44,330 3,997 | 45,848,990 6,137,860 
Silver-lead ore, ete. ... tons 255,998 | 3,815,643 281,624 | 4,306,616 | 18,840,132 |125,394,877 
Lead—Pig, ete. ... niet 99 3 tate és 6 326,621 6,442,397 
Zine—Spelter and con- 
centrates Aa ae wel 220,767 198, 460 219,838 657,967 8,884,613 | 26,009,113 
Copper é aie vet 1,373 53,687 3,627 » 72,406 274,831 | 15,833,051 
Tin ingotsandore 4 1,114 | 268,454 1,143 | 336,628 141,564 | 16,136,100 
Tron—Pig (from local 
ORES) esos ka ete ay Sete tipe wes ae we 1,566,440 | 7,511,755 
Tron oxide tate ound sis 3,440 2,091 677 374 108,105 95,929 
Ironstone flux ... anon fon a ia for 135,087 109,741 
Chrome iron oro sees bh 415 1,088 459 1,536 43,262 188,790 
Wolfrain ... one wise 39 5} 560 452 13,051 2,534 299,506 
Scheelite ... we ry) 12} 1,631 10 3,401 1,738 199,737 
Platinum ee a OZ, 47 410 46 455 20,186 128,492 
Molybdenite ... ... tons 8/20) 21 16 1,139 862 216,367 
Antimony ane eda 99 92 1,772 1444 3,468 19,852 373,431 
Manganese ore ... seo 72 243, 107 322 37,617 82,723 
Bismuth ... abs nee 1/20 17 3/80 7 891 244,776 
Coal ot wee ver 3) 9,109,466 | 5,126,850 /10,051,519 | 5,823,469 413,478,633 |223,252,090 
Keroscne Shale ... ” ee oer aa a 1,925,053 | 2,695,121 
Alunite ... ane ” 738 1,384 334 627 59,831 211,875 
Arsenic .,. ro ” 122 4,065 wes me {a) 193,990 
Dolomite ie ” 19,597 9,799 23,628 11,814 (a) 143,918 
Limestone flux ... wee 35 118, 428 22,349 144,371 28,317 3,250,236 1,366,884 
Magnesite ah wide sy 17,183 30,070 19,494 86,552 215,787 342,749 
Diamonds uate carats 650 650 200 200 205,243 147,649 
Opal eae oe me oe nae 6,110 tee 3,357 vee 1,622,795 
Clays “a aon .» tons | 1,547,134 271,220 | 1,476,095 254,776 
Building materia ae 486,813 115,162 436,548 122,210 (a) *17,666,179 
Road niaterial ... wake 3) le 963,566 or 1,094,710 
Other... Be fe ae ies 94,019 ies 123,349 
Total .., a ‘ita 11,520,205 ove 13,496,603 ois 519,220,505 


* Includes output of quarries under mining title prior to 1925, and of all quartrics in later years. 
t Valucin Australian currency, (a) Quantity not available. 


The production of all the main classes of minerals increased during 
1987, both in quantity and value. The chief increases in values as compared 
with 1986 were coal £696,619, zinc £459,507, silver-lead £490,973, gold 
470,063, tin £68,174, and copper £18,719. 


e Gor. 

Though gold had been found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by E. H. Hargraves, and the principal gold- 
fields were discovered. The deposits which have been mined include various 
types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in stratified 
deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 

Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were 
exploited during the twenty years 1851-1870; then it became necessary to 
introduce expensive methods of mining, and the production declined. 
During the period of general depression which followed the financial crisia 
of 1898 greater attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the 
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development of new processes the output of gold showed considerable im- 
provement. In 1904, however, a steady decline commenced, and the yield 
in 1929, viz., 7,496 oz. fine, was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851. 
Since 1929 the rise in price of gold and economic stress have attracted 
greater attention to prospecting, and the yield progressively increased from 
7,496 oz. fine in 1929 to 60,739 oz. fine in 1936. Of the gold produced in 
1935 and 1986, 4,308 oz. and 5,064 oz. respectively were obtained from the 
treatment of silver-lead ores from Broken Hill. The value of the output 
in 1929 was £31,842, and by 1987 it had increased to £291,421 at standard 
rate, which was the highest value recorded since 1918. Since 1931 gold 
has been at a substantial premium, so that the values in Australian currency 
would be expressed by much higher figures than at standard rate, as shown 
in the table which follows. The prices paid fer gold lodged at the Mint 
are shown at intervals since 1930 in chapter Private Finance of this issue 
of the Official Year Book, 

In terms of the Gold Bounty Act, 1930-31, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment undertook to pay bouuty in respect of gold produced in Australia 
in each of the ten years 1931 to 1940, in which the production would exceed 
the average annual production during the three years 1928 to 1930 (approxi- 
mately 486,000 oz. fine). The rate of bounty in respect of gold produced 
during the six months, January to June, 1931, was £1 (Australian currency) 
per ounce of fine gold in excess of half the average annual production, 1928 
to 1980. The rate of bounty in respect of subsequent production was calcu- 
lated on the basis of 103, (Australian currency) per oz. fine, and was to be 
increased if the average rate of exchange for telegraphic transfers from 
Australia to London fell below 30 per cent., viz., by 1s. for each decrease of 
8 per cent. in the rate of exchange, the maximum bounty being £1 (Austra- 
lian currency). The bounty payable on ech year’s production of gold was 
distributed amongst the producers in proportion to the quantity pr duced. 

During the year ended June, 1982, bouuty amounting to £2,063 was paid 
in respect of 14,076$0z. (fine) of New South Wales gold, and from 1it July, 
1932, until payment of the bounty was suspended, the sum of £1,864 was 
received by producers in New Soutli Wales. Under provisions of the 
Financial Emergency Act, 1932, the payment of the gcld bounty was sus- 
pended frorn 80th September, 1932, until such time as the price ot the metai 
falls below £5 per ounce fine in English currency or £5 10s. in Australian. 
currency. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
South Wales to the end of 1936 :— 


Pariod. Quantity, Value. Feriod. Quantity. Valuc.* 

oz. fine. £ | oz. tine. £ 
1851-1900 11,399,508 | 48,422,001 19382 27,941 | (6) 203,622 
1801-1910 2,252,851 9,669,492 1933 29,252 | (c) 226,068 
1911-1920 1,145,185 4,864,440 1984 36,128 | (d) 907,662 
1921-1925 133,335 566,375 1935 50,102 | (e) 439, ne 

1926-1930 70,287 298,557 1936 60,789 | (f) 528, 

1931 19,673 | (a) 118,623 1937 68,607 | (9) 305,855 
Total ...{15,293,603 | 66,137,610 


* Value in Australian currency, Values at standard rate were (a) £83, Bee go) £118,686 
(c) £124,254, (d) £153,412, (e) £212,818, (f) £258,001, (g) £291,4 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century a system of dredging was intro- 
duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine gold, valued at £33,660. During the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593. 
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Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, until in 1929 it was only 
91 oz. fine, but there was an increase to 2,829 oz, fine in 1936 following 
a decrease from 1,848 oz. fine in 1982 to 1,363..0z. fine in 1934. Dredges 
are employed also for the recovery of stream tin; particulars are shown on 
page 642, 


Sitver, Leap, anp Zinc, 
The production of lead and zinc in New South Wales is associated closely 
- with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits being the 
main source of the output. 

The Broken Hill field was discovered in 1883, and it has ‘become one of 
the principal mining centres of the world. The lode, varying in width from 
10 feet to 400 feet, may be traced for several miles. Mining leases held 
‘by companies and syndicates extend along its entire length, but operations 
ate contined to an extent of 34 miles in the centre. Underneath an outcrop 
of manganiferous ironstone were found rich oxidised ores, consisting of 
carbonate of lead and kaolin with silver, and, below these ores, mixed 
sulphides of lead and zinc with a high silver content. As the depth increased 
the proportions of silver, lead, and zinc became smaller, and the gangue was 
found to consist of rhodonite which causes difficulty in the extraction of the 
metals, ae 

For some years operations were directed towards the recovery of silver 
in the ores which contained the metal in payable quantities. The other 
metals were not recovered because the current price for lead was compara- 
tively low and a method had not been devised by which the lead and zine 
jn the complex sulphide ores could be separated profitably. Consequently 
huge duimps of residue and low-grade ores accumulated at the mines until 
the development of new processes for the separation of the sulphides by 
‘means of flotation led to their treatment. 

Lead and zine concentrates have been produced in large quantities -at 
Broken Hill. The former contain lead amounting to 60 to 65 per cent., 
silver 20 to 25 oz. per ton, zine 7 to 8 per cent., and sulphur 15 per cent. 
The zine concentrates contain zine, about 45 per cent., lead 6 per cent., 
silver 10 oz. per ton, and sulphur 30 per cent. The lead concentrates are 
treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. Although the greater part of the 
zine concentrates is exported to the United Kingdom .and other. European 
countries or to Japan, large quantities are treated in Australia at Risdon, 
Tasmania. 

During 1935 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,307,606 tons, valued at £3,479,642, and in 1936 to 1,855,596 tons, valued 
at £3,972,098. 

Another silver field of some imnportance, known .as Yerranderie, is situated 
in the Burragorang valley. The lodes are small, varying in width from mere 
threads ‘to 8 feet, but they are exceptionally rich. The bulk of the silver is 
associated with galena, which contains up to 160 oz. per ton. Second-grade 
ores contain from 40 to 80 oz. per ton. The Yerranderie field is handi- 
‘capped by the high cost of haulage along a steeply-graded road to.the nearest 
railway, therefore only first-grade ore is despatched from the mines, the 
lower grades being stacked for concentration or future treatment. There 
was no production from the Yerranderie mines in 1932 or 1938 and in 
1934 only 96 tons of ore were raised. Production in 1935 and 1936 respect- 
ively consisted of 393 tons and 411 tons of ore raised, 45 tons and 134 tony 
picked from mullock heaps, and 143 tons and 84} tons of concentrates 
yielded from the treatment of slimes. 

Smaller silver fields are situated in various parts of the State, and 
extensive developmental work has been done at Captain’s Flat. An Act 
‘was passed in 1930 tc authorise the construction of a railway to link 
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Captain’s Flat with Bungendore on tlie Sydney to Coonia railway. Work- 
ings were established, but conimercial production was delayed. The further 
development of the field was provided for by an agreement between the 
Government of New South Wales and the Lake George Mines Ltd., and 
the Lake George Mining Corporation, Ltd., in December, 1987. In terms 
of this agreement the Government is to proceed with construction of the 
railway and the companies with the work of development. The companies 
ate required to expend £600,000 capital within a period of two anda half 
yéars in‘ completing works capable of winning and treating 500 tons of 
crude ore daily, 

‘In assessing the quantity and value of the metals won from the silver-lead 
ores mined in New South Wales, the Department of Mines estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value’ 
of the ore, concentrates, ete., not smelted within the State, as declared by 
the several companies at the date of export from the State. The following 
table is a summary up to the end of 1986 of the Department’s records of 
the quantity and value of the silver and lead produced in New South 
Wales from local ores, and the quantity and value of silver-lead and zine 
concentrates produced in the State and despatched elsewhere for treat- 
ment :— 


Silver-lead 2 2,1 mina 
¢ y rates, ad-Pig, i i 
Period. Silver, oun cme Matte, Ba ‘| -Goncon trates; 
eto, 
Quantity, 
oz. tons. i tons. tons. 
To 1909 9,572,829 3,020,611 14,680 138,901 
1901-1905 4,154,020 | 1,985,868 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 1,751,751 71,435 1,460, 138*- 
1911-1915 | 12,460,553 1,694,834 114,375 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,199 866,654 80,115 553,628 
1921-1925 2,960,993 1,013,°76 28,466 1,449,599 
1926-1930 33,017 1,377,163 at 1,388,821 
1931 50,353 172,380 vee 220,982 
1932 49,300 209,125 i 188,038 
1983 55,882 225,445 vie 230,952 
1924 55,358 241,486 ts 231,780 
1935 62,198 | 243,817 are 243,604 
1936 56,994 255,998 ae 220,767 
Total ... 45,804,660 ' 13,058,508 326,621 8,604,775 
Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
To 1900 1,562,501 | 28,924,613 274,585 157,066 : 
1901-1905 445,05] 8,910,586 255,366 440,402 
1906-1010 892,414 | 11,561,794 996,646 3,761,223 
1911-1915 1,302,510 | 14,302,570 1,899,601 6,861,489 - 
1916-1920 1,426,886 | 12,920,076 | 2,358,625 2,195,599 
1921-1925 471,312 | 15,360,784 657,574 5,171,152 
1926-1930 3,259 | 15,498,294 “eh 5,263,786 : 
1931 3,151 1,076,208 , ee 512,795 
1932s} 8,683 1,563,229 i 156,928 
1933 4,559 1,778,648 se 283,845. 
1934 5,285 2,194,538 ag 208,511 
1935: 8,110 3,181,278 at 230,890: 
1936 5,142 3,815,643 see 198,460 
Total ...J 6,138,863 | 121,088,263 6,442,397 | 25,441,146 


- * Includes 2,758 tons of spelter, io 
*76835—C 
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The total value of production, as stated above, amounted to £1,592,154 
in 1931 when, owing to low prices, mining operations were restricted. There 
was an expansion of production in the following years and under the 
influence of higher prices the total value increased from £1,722,840 in 1932 
to £2,408,334 in 1934, to £3,420,278 in 1985, and to £4,019,245 in 1936, 

Ag stated previously, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the 
form of concentrates to overseas countries; therefore the figures shown in the 
preceding table do not indicate fully the value of the New South Wales 
production of the various metals. The Department of Mines has collected 
records from the various mining and smelting companies and ore-buyers 
with the object of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Common- 
wealth from the silver-lead mines of this State. Thus particulars have 
been obtained to the end of.1936 regarding the quantity and value of the 
silver, lead, and zine extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross 
inetallic contents of conceutrates exported oversea have been estimated on 
the basis of average assays as follows. In the case of the lead and zine 
contents, the quantities have been estimated only when payment was made 
for them. 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth Rossi a, Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales, Concentrates exported oversea, Value of 
Produc- 


tion from 


Year, 6 |Contents by average assay. “ 
1 8 Silver-lead 
Silver. | Lead. | Zine, Aggi egate| “8 ——| Assessed)” Ores of 
Value, a . ; Value. | New South 
& Silver. | Lead.| Zine, Wales, 


oz. fine. | tons, | tons. £ tons. | oz. fine. | tons.| tons, £ £ 
1921 | 3,624,413 | 47,426] 1,495 1,723,864] 47,127| 617,477 | 6,639] 19,272) 261,238] 1,985,102 


1926 | 7,338,477 | 142,654] 39,277 | 6,730,680 | 251,294 } 2,371,264 | 23,212 | 96,167 | 1,601,673 | 8,322,362 
“1929 | 7,619,884 | 165,364} 46,163 | 5,918,014 | 156,532] 835,697 | 7,009 | 76,619| 734,261 | 6,652,275 
4980 | 7,876,894 | 162,703 | 52,058] 4,579,412] 187,028] 844,188 | 14,044] 87,018] 911,724 5,491,136 
“1981 | 6,177,868 |129,819 | 53,832 | 2,995,029| 95,421 | 460,958 | 13,405 | 43,629) 257,705 | 2,252,734 
- 1982 | 6,896,193 | 131,422 | 53,200] 3,001,005] 57,591) 178,034 | 1,922] 30,164} 124,719 ) 3,125,724 
“1933 | 7,430,479 | 158,475 | 63,956 | 3,579,886 | 140,203 | 790,792 | 18,844 | 63,849 | 475,161 } 4,055,047 
“1984 | 7,390,624 | 163,041 | 54,629 | 3,385,193] 82,651] 826,896 | 22,142 ) 94,016 | 345,850 | 3,729,543 
"1985 | 8,422,316 |180,958 | 67,666 | 4,933,492 | 147,856] 669,630 | 11,917] 72,285 | 424,029 } 5,268,421 


“1936 | 7,778,514 |157,755 | 57,744 | 4,608,388 | 147,069 779,289 | 18,569 | 68,011 | 549,319 | 5,158,207 


The silver-lead ores mined in New South Wales contain, in addition to 
silver, lead, and zinc, a number of other metals, e.g., cadmium, copper, gold, 
aud antimony, but unless these metals are extracted within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State, except by inclusion as zine concentrates. 

Cadmium is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zinc ores: mined at Broken Hill. The quantity extracted during 
1935 was 219:tons, valued at £48,980,-and.during 1936 the value of-214 tons 
"was £59,978. 

Copper. ‘ 

The ores-of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
“Deposits of commercial value have been mined in the central portion of the 
‘State, but the industry has been handicapped severely in many places hy 
-the high cost. of transport to market, and, as the price fluctuates considerably, 
‘operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low-grade ores 
ave available, and when the market is favourable they may -be treated 
profitably. 
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The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales, as estt- 
mated by the Department of Mines, are shown below:— 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. Ore, 
Period, Total Value. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
tons. £ tons, £ £ 
1858-1900 95,501 5,474,309 6,101 92,651 5,566,960 
1901-1905 33,989 2,011,609 8,578 104,533 2,116,142 
1906-1910 41,898 2,869,101 6,872 62,006 2,931,107 
1911-1915 36,305 2,169,508 9,870 108,226 2,277,734 
1916-1920 21,453 2,355,248 504 8,887 2,364,135 
1921-1925 3,865 259,926 129 1,822 261,748 
41926-1930 867 58,053 339 3,102 61,155 
1931 485 23,298 56 650 23,948 
1932 632 21,785 ee vee 21,785 
1933 706 26,775 aan oh 26,775 
1934 681 23,530 96* 1,868 25,398 
1935 800 28,563 56 1,503 30,071 
1936 758 45,415 6L5t 8,272 53,687 
10937 t f t t 72,406 
Total we | 237,93 J 15,367,120 { 33,266 J 393,525 15,833,051 - 
* Includes 39 tons of ore exported overseas during 1933. t Concentrates. } Not available. 


{| Total to end of 1936. 

The output of copper in 1935 was obtained for the most part in the 
treatment of other ores mined at Broken Hill. Owing to low prices 
ruling for the metal no copper mines operated during 1938, and ouly small 
outputs were obtained from copper mines in subsequent years. 


Tin. 

Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
-and is the rarest of the common metals of commerce. The lodes discovered 
in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small scale. The 
maximum depth attained is about 360 feet, 

Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions, The 
areas in which workable quantities have been located are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emimaville and Tingha as the 
‘chief centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits 
of stream tin in the northern rivers are exploited by means of dredging. 

Tin has contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, and zinc, and it was not until 
1936 that its aggregate value exceeded that of copper. 

Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
‘below :— : ; od 4 


Period, TuROe, Ore. yaa 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value, ae 
tons, £ tons, £ £ 

1872-1900 67,055 5,879,803 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 557,855 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816,061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,263 793,550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916-1920 4,346 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,628 805,294 2,005 204,073 1,009,367 
1926-1930 4,654 1,120,122 54 1,733 1,121,855 
1931 777 101,761 |- 17 1,350 102,111 
1932 793 120, 124 se as 120,124 
1933 1,135 218,244 ae ar 218,244 
193! 1,161 325,187 18 2,913 | 328/130 
1935, 1,075 284,764 21 |. 3,126 287.890 
1926 1,076 262.661 38 5,793 263-454 
1937 p * es * | 336.623 
Total .. J 799,531 If 12,339,071 | + 40,890 _| + 3,460,401 16,136,100 


* Not available. t Total to cad of 1983, 
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The total quantity of tin won during 1937 was 1,148 tons and the quantity 
to the end of 1937 was 141,564 tons. 

Owing to a persistent decline in the price of tin the output decreased 
in 1929 and 1930, but the production has since been restored, as a result of 
greater activity amongst prospectors and fossickers, and a substantial 
increase in price which occurred in June, 1933. The value of tin produced 
in 1987 was the highest since 1920. 

There are a number of dredges for the recovery of tin in the northern 
districts. The quantity of tin so obtained was 502 tons in 1935 and 421 
tons in 1936 valued at £87,790 and £67,533 respectively, as compared with 
464 tons, valued at £87,005 in 1934. The total yield by dredging from 1901 
to 1986 was 30,825 tons, valued at £4,021,565. 


Tron anp Iron ORs, 


Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly, methods of mining. 

Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, 
the production of pig-iron from local; ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Following a reorganisation and remodelling of the 
Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, iron ore was produced on a more extensive 
scale, mainly from the Cadia and Carcoar deposits. In 1928 new ‘iron and 
steelworks were opened at Port Kembla, and the Lithgow works have been 
transferred to the new site. The iron ore used at the Port Kembla and 
Newcastle iron and steel works is imported from South Australia, and with 
the cessation of operations at Lithgow the production of local iron ore 
was suspended. 

Until 1907 the output of pig iron was principally from scrap iron, but 
in the years 1907 to 1910 pig ivon produced from local ores amounted to 
116,273 tons. In the years 1911-1920 the production was 599,752 tons, 
and in the next quinquennium 408,864 tons were produced. (The output 
in 1926 and 1927 was 105,201 tons and 118,951 tons respectively, but it 
declined to 56,776 tons in 1928 as the treatment of local ores diminished 
with the progress of the new works at Port Kembla. In 1929 production 
amounted to only 3,911 tons and there was no production during the follow- 
ing years with the exception of 1935, when 4,580 tons were obtained. The 
bulk of the ore treated in New South Wales is imported, mainly from South 
Australia. The total production of pig iron from local ores during the 
years 1907 to 1937 was 1,414,308 tons, valued at £7,511,755. Ironstone flux 
amounting to 2,432 tons, and valued at £950, was obtained during 1933, but 
there was no further production. 

Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are shown in the 
chapter relating to factories. 


Iron, Oxide. 


Iron oxide is obtained in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, 
Milton, and Goulburn districts for use in purifying gas or as a pigment. 
The output during 1936 and 1937 was 3,440 tons and 677 tons, valued at 
£2,091 and £374 respectively, mined almost entirely in the Port Macquarie 


vie The total output to the end of 1937 was 103,105 tons, valued at 
£95,929, 
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-Oture METALS. 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, but 
‘platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced to 
the end of 1937 amounted to 20,186 oz. valued at £128,492, of which 47 oz. 
valued at £410, were obtained during 1936, and 46 oz. valued at £455 
‘during 1937, ; : 

Chromitte.——-Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially 
important ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpen- 
tine. The chromite mined in New South Wales is used as a refractory 
material. The principal deposits are in the Gundagai and Tumut districts, 
and there are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The 
‘quantity produced during 1936 was 415 tons, and during 19387, 459 tons, 
valued at £1,088 and £1,536 respectively; making a total output of 48,263 
tons, valued at £133,790. 

Tungsten ores.—The tungsten ores, wolfraim and scheelite, occur in many 
localities in New South Wales generally in association with tinstone (cassi- 
terite) bismuth, and molybdenite. These ores are used mainly in the manu- 
facture of special steels for which the demand increased during the war 
period and declined upon the cessation of hostilities. Owing to the low 
price offered for the products, there was no production of scheelite between 
1929 and 1928 and no wolfram was won between 1925 and 1928. In 1929 
a small demand set in for both ores, and in the three years 1929: to 1931 

16 tons of scheelite valued at £1,181 and 78 tons of wolfram valued at 
£4,672 were produced. No scheelite was produced in 1932 and 1933, but 
there was in these years an output of 243 tons of wolfram valued at £1,028. 
The output of scheelite in 1984 was 63 tons, in 1985 it was 24 tons, and 
it increased to 124 tous in 1986, and was 10 tons in 1987, the value in each 
year being £818, £381, £1,631, and £8,401 respectively, while wolfram to 
the extent of 474 tons in 1934, 563 tons in 1935, 54 tons in 1986, and 453 
tons in 1937, was valued at £6,506, £5,694, £560, and £18,051 respectively. 
The total production up to the end of 1987 was 1,738 tons of scheelite, 
valued at £199,787 and 2,534 tons of wolfram valued at £299,506. 

Molybdenum.—Supplies of molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, 
exist in New South Wales. Its main use, however, is for the manufacture 
of molybdenum steel, and, as in the case of tungsten ores, the demand has 
become almost negligible. The output to the end of 1937 was 862 tons, 
valued at £216,367, of which 8 ewt., valued at £21, were produced in 1936, 
and 16 tous valued at £1,139 in 19387. There was no production in 1935. 

Antimony.—This mineral may be obtained in a number of districts, in 
the north-east of the State. Owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal, mining is spasmodic. The total output of antimony to the end of 
.. the year 1937 was 19,852 tons, valued at £373,481, of which 92 tons, valued 
at £1,772, were produced in 1936, and 1443 tons, valued at £3,468, in 1937. 
Manganese.—Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 

_ generally in localities which lack facilities for transport. No production 

. was recorded in 1931, but 106 tons won in 1932, 129 tons in 1933, 103 tons 

in 1984, 148 tons in 1935, 72 tons in 1986, and 107 tons in 1937, were valued 

' at £340, £448, £309, £444, £243, and £322, respectively. The total production 

to the end of 1937 was 87,617 tons, valued at £82,728. 
Bismuth—Bismuth has been obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 

Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division. In other dis- 

tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity of bismuth produced in 1936 was 1 ewt. and in 1987 2 ewt., valued at 
£17 and £7 respectively. The quantity produced to the end of 1937 was 

891 tons of ore, valued at £244,776. 
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Mercury—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs im 
numerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be mined profitably. No production of quick- 
silver hag been recorded since 1916, 


Coat. 


The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north to Ulladulla on the south, and this seaboard of nearly 200 miles 
enhances the value of the deposits by facilitating shipment and the develop- 
ment of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to the west 
and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line extends north- 
ward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direction to Port 
Stephens. The widest part of the area is between Dubbo and Newcastle, 
150 miles, and the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where 
the uppermost seam is nearly 8,000 feet below the surface. 

From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions. They emerge 
to the surface at Newcastle en the north, at Bulli in the Iawarra district 
to the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountains region, to the west, and 
these three districts contain the important coal mining centres, 

The Upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. In the northern field they are known to contain twelve seams, six 
being worked; in the southern, seven distinct seams are known, and three 
have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western field, only 
three are of commercial value. After many unsuccessful boring operations, 
the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located under Sydney 
Warbour in 1691, and it has been worked to a depth of nearly 8,000 feet. 


The coal obtained at Cessnock-Maitland is especially suitable for gas 
making. The coal from Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam - 
coal. Bulli coal produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting pur- 
poses by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in 
a blast furnace, and it contains less ashi than the western. The coal obtained 
at the Sydney Harbour Colliery was loaded into oversea steamers from 
a wharf near the pit’s mouth, but this mine has not been worked since 
1980. 

An isolated basin of upper coal measures has been discovered at Coorabin 
in the Riverina district, 400 miles from Sydney, but it is worked on a smalt 
scale intermittently. 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain de- 
posits of shale suitable for the manufacture of kerosene oil and for the 
production of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though mucli less extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 


The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field. Their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
proved definitely. 


| The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irreguiar area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen. They occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, 
and extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These 
measures have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern 
portion of the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal 
of the Greta measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and 
generally the most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, 
hard, and economical as regards working. The Greta seams are worked 
extensively between West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important 
coal-mining district in Australia, and at Muswellbrook. 
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“Developments in the commercial production of power oil from coal 
in Great Britain by the hydrogenation process has focussed the attention 
of coal producers upon the possibilities of the rehabilitation of the industry 
by the utilization of coal produced in this State for the production of motor 
spirit, oils, ete. 

Investigations by State and Commonwealth Governments of hydrogena- 
tion and low temperature carbonisation processes have been made, but coni- 
mercial production appears unlikely at present. 

Tests of. bulk samples of coal made abroad in 1934 demonstrated that 
coal from the Greta seam is superior to the best British coal for carbonisa- 
tion at low temperatures and that it yields considerably more tar and coke 
of higher quality. 


State Coal Mine. 


‘A State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916, The area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. The mine, which was closed in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921, and transferred to the jurisdiction of the Minister for Mines on ist 
October, 1932. Under the State Coal Mines (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
control of the mine is vested in the State Coal Mines Control Board, 
consisting of the Under-Secretary, Department of Mines (Chairman), am. 
officer of the Mines Department, nominated by the Minister for Mines,. 
and a representative of the Department of Railways, nominated by the- 
Minister for Transport. 

The output from the mine was 355,894 tons in 1935-36 and 358,405 tons. 
au 1936-87, 


Production of Coal. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New - 
South Wales to the close of 1937, the total production being 413, ae 6338.- 
tous, valued at £223,252,090. 


: v revage v 
Period: Coal Raised. | at pivedouth, | *“pertone 
tons. £ 8. d. 
To 1900 91,476,633 37,315,915 8 1 
1901-05 30,917,230 10,703,600 6 11 
1906-10 | 40,624,693 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15 48,831,214 | 17,759,946 7 3 
1916-20 44,830,757 25,847,168 ll 6 
1921-25 54,469,448 45,086,283 16 7 
1926-30 46,170,868 38,628,003 16 9 
1931 6,432, 382 4,607,343 14 4 
1932 6,784,222 4,376,453 12 11 
1933 7,118,437 4,306,799 J2 1 
1934 7,873,180 4,541,923 1l 6 
1935 3,698,579 4°887,341 11 83 
1936 9,199°466 5,126,850 ll 2 
1937 10,051,519 5,903,469 | 11 7 
Total ...] 418,478,633 223,252,090 4} 1010 


The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1926 
to 1227, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. In 1928 there was a marked decline in the demand for coal, and in 
1929 and 1930 operations were affected also by a prolonged cessation of 
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work in the northern mines. The general industrial depression was a major 
factor in.the restricted production of the following years and the output 
in 1931 was the lowest since 1904, As a result of widespread recovery in 
-industrial activity, production in 1937 was higher than in 1931 by, 8,619,187 
tons, and the increase over 1986 was 852,058 tons. 

The bulk of the coal is obtained from the northern soa fields, The 
output of each district during 1985 and 1986 respectively was :-—Northern, 
5,679,802 and 6,197,554 tons, valued at £3,836,137 and £8,570,661; Southern, 
1,558,282 and 1,626,148 tons, £919,274 and £952,231; Western, 1,460,495 and 
1,875,769 tons, £681,980 and £603,958. The output of coal in 1986 increased 
by 500,887 tons, after offsetting against increases of 517,752 tons in the 
Northern District and 67,861 tons in the Southern District a decrease 
of 84,726 tons in the Western District. Of the total output in 1986, 
5,021,146 tong or 54.58 per cent. were drawn from tunnels, and 4,178,320 

: tons or 45.42 per cent. from shafts; Of the coal wrought, 22.6 per cent. was 
cut by machinery in 1935 and 26.8 per cent. in 1986. 
- A comparative statement of prices of coal during the years 1916 to 1930 
is shown on page 628 and some idea of the subsequent fall in prices may be 
gleaned from the average values at the pit as shown in the preceding table. 


Disposal of Coal. 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal retained for local 
consumption, and the interstate and oversea exports in 1921 and later years. 
The bunker coal loaded in Sydney Harbour into interstate steamers in 
1921, 1926 and 1928 is included in the table under the heading “domestic 
consumption,” because it was not distinguished in the records from the coal 
‘taken in that port by intrastate vessels. In this group are included also 
-coal used in the coal mines, miners’ coal, dirt, etc., which aimounted te 
851,000 tons in 1936. 


1 Total 
Retained for |Sent to other va Exported 
Year, ; Domestic Australian Ree ee to Oversea ese 
Consumption States. ‘Australia. Countries. 
tons. tons, tons, tons, ~ tons, 


1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,488 | 2,771,949] 10,798,387 
1996 -) 6,347,939 | 2,740,570 | 9,088,509 | 1,797,257) 10,885,766 
1928 | 6,102,644 | 2,209,981 | 8,312,625 | 1,135,572) 9,448,197 
1929 | 5,436,114 | 1,486,902 | 6,923,016 |. 694,720] 7,617,736 
1980 | 4,994,552 | 1,451,594 | 6,446,146] 646,909] 7,093,055 
1981 .| 4,090,554 | 1,540,416 | 5,630,970 | 801,412| 6,432,382 
1932 | 4,489,874 | 1,501,598 | 5,991,472] 792,750] 6,784,222 
1923 | 4,663,259 | 1,623,840 | 6,287,099 | 831,338| 7,118,437 
1934.) 5,183,153} 1,882,878 | 7,066,026 |}. 807.154] 7,873,180 
1985 | 5,932,714 | 1,889,274) 7,821,988] 876,591| 8,698,579 
1936 | 6,122,049 | 2,166,241 | 8,988,290 911,176! 9,199,466 


Per cent, of Tctal. 


1921} 48°8 25'5 74:3 25°7 100 
1926 58'3 25-2 83°5 16-5 100 
1928. 64:6 834 88°0 12-0 105 
1929 714 19°5 90°9 9°) 100 
1930 10'4 20°5 90°9 91 100 
1931 63 6 23'S 87°5 12-5 100 
1942 66:2 221 88°3 11-7 100 
1933 65'5 99-8 88°3 1-7. - 100 
1934 65:8 23:9 897 | . 103 100 
1935 68-2 21-7 _89°9 10-1 100 
1986 66°6 235 9°9 100 


2 
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The greatest decline, absolutely and relatively, oc2urred in the oversea 
-exports, which represented 9 per cent. of the output in 1930 as compared 
‘with 25 per cent. in 1921 and 16 per cent. in 1926. There was a diminution 
‘in interstate exports also—relatively greater than the foregoing figures 
indicate, as those for the earlier years do not include Sydney bunker trade. 
In 1931 there was a slight increase in exports, but a marked decline in the 
quantity retained for local consumption. Since 1931 production has 
increased materially, chiefly because of greater home consumption, which 
between 1931 and 1986 increased by 2,031,495 tons as compared with 
increases of 625,825 tous in coal sent to other States and 109,764 tons in 
exports oversea. Of the increase in 1936, however, 276,967 tons, or 55 
per cent., occurred in interstate exports as against 189,335 tons, or 88 per 
‘cent., in domestic consutnption. Some of the coal sent to South Australia 
is re-exported to Broken Hill. 

Full particulars are not available as to the purposes for which coal is 
-ased locally, but statistics of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers a large proportion of the total 
production. The following statement shows these details for 1928-29 and 
the last six years, though they differ from those shown in other tables in 
so far as they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, and not to 
calendar years :— 


Coal Used. Reine | 4s | x088-oe 1934-85. | 1935-86. | 1936-87, 


ict ye ‘ , 

in Factories— . tons, tons. tons. tons, tens. tons, tons. 
Fuel in Tlectricity Works 882,265) 741,130! 783,970) 815,291) 891,049) 1,005,424) 1,010,869 
Other Factories ... | 1,818,880} 656,333) 715,054 &74,036| 1,000,558 1,092,790 1,302,114 


| 2,201,235) 1,807,463] 1,499,024| 1,689,827) 1,801,607} 2,098,214) 2,312,983 


Raw Material in Gas Works, 661,878] 515,508) 502,252) 508,926 517, 347; 584,140) 560,174 


lf 


e Goke Works! 869,257| 398,800! 655,957| 903,136| 1,241,279] 1,284,603) 1,401,608 
1,631,135| 914,308] 1,158,209] 1,412,062 1,758,626 1,818,743) 1,961,782 
Total in Factories _...| 8,782,370! 2,311,771! 2,657,233] 8,101,389, 3,650,233) 3,916,957) 4,274,765 


On Railways for Locomotive ' 
Purposes . | 1,21 2,272) 896,147| 907,291] 865,837; 906,511 972,890] 985,580 


Total, Factories and Railways| 4,944,642) 3,207,018] 3,564,524! 8,967,226] 4,556,744| 4,889,847| 5,260,345 
Exports— 
Interstate*+—Cargo ee | 1,641,788] 1,250,940) 1,414,055) 1,465,588). 1,631,062) 1,643,397) 1,900,028 
” Bunker 488,200] . 262,604) 304,351) 333,441), 394,967] 854,380) 404,996 
Total, Interstate ...| 2,029,988; 1,518,544) 1,718,406] 1,799,029 2,026,029) 1,997,777] 2,305,024 
Oversea—Cargo ... «| 811,608] 842,418; 282,969) -291,835|' 304,087| 306,356) 340,088 
‘ Bunker ... s| 645,266] 456,202) 631,300) 662.965)’ 539,750) 682,866) 572,026 
Total, Oversea ... v| 956,874] 798,621) 814,269) 854,800|, 848,837) 889,222) 912,109 
Total Exports ... «..| 2,986,862] 2,312,165) 2,632,675] 2,653,829/'2 869,866] 2,886,999] 3,217,138 


Total, Factories, Rallways mr 
: and Exports... -+.| 7,031,504] 5,520,083 6,097, 199} 6,621,055) 7,426,610) 7,776,846] 8,477,478 


* Approximate, 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in ‘pean rose and fell with the 
general movement in the secondary industries, the requirements of the 
electric light and power works being an important factor. Comparison 
of the consumption in factories was affected in 1986-387 by the transfer 
from electricity works to other factories of generating units ‘in factories 
that generate electricity for their own use. The demand for coal as raw 
material in gas works declined between 1928-29 and 1982-33 and has 
since risen slightly, but the quantity used in coke works, which has 
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fluctuated somewhat, increased rapidly after 1932-88, chiefly as a re- 
sult of expansion in the iron and steel industry. The quantity consumed 
by railway locomotives has declined on account of the electrification 
of some of the railway services, economy in the use of coal for steam 
engines, and, temporarily, through a reduction in traffic. The export trade 
has been affected by reason of a diminution in the demand due to such 
causes as the substitution of oil. 

On the average it appears that local factories absorb nearly 45 per he 
of the output, the railways approximately 11 per cent., and the export trade 
33 per cent. 

In May, 1929, the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the State 
of New South Wales, acting in conjunction, appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the position of the coal industry and the causes which had led 
to a marked decline in the local demand as well as in the export trade. 
The report of the Commission issued in March, 19380, contains a compre- 
hensive review of the industry. The Commission recommended that coal- 
mining be placed under the control of a commission with far-reaching 
powers to regulate all phases of the industry, including conditions of 
employment; also that advisory committees of experts be appointed to 
assist the board. Further particulars relating to the recommendations . 
and details regarding the working of the mines are shown in the 1929-30 
issue of the Year Book. 


Colliery Days Worked. 


The intermittency of operations in the coal-mining industry, due chiefly 
to irregularity of orders, the frequency and magnitnde of industrial dis- 
putes and over-development, is indicated by the following table showing 
the weighted average number of days worked in the main coal-mining 
districts since 1913 :— 


at alee 


Year. Northern, Southern. Western, Total. 
. days. days. days. days. 
1913 ... ane 234 227 261 ‘233 
1917... = 201 207 221 204 , 
1921... ave 221 234 217 223 
1925 ... ass 197 194 257 202 
1927... ae 175 203 229 187 
1928 ... ea 159 175 209 168 
1929 ... oe 79 228 244 132 
1930... va 92 149 195 119 
1931 ... was 134 129 194 141 
1932 ... mee 150 158 194 157 
1933 ... vP 172 175 192 175 
1934 ... ee 177 198 202 184 
1935 ... aes 198 216 222 205 
1936 ... ne 196 201 207 198 


' “The maximum number of days which it is possible to work is 274, but the 


average has rarely approached this total. 

_ Between 1921 and 1927 the number of persons engaged in coal-mining 
increased steadily from 20,978 to 24,483. At the same time there was a 
definite downward trend in the average number of days worked on the 
northern and southern fields and for New South Wales as « whole. 
“The effects of the prolonged stoppage of the principal northern collieries 
from March, 1929, to June, 1980, are discernible in the decreased average 
“number of days worked on the northern field in those years, and in the 
‘increased number of days worked in nee southern and western saetricls, 
“due to diversion of trade. 
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' The comparatively high and steady average in the western mines ig 
accounted for by the fact that in the large State colliery and in collieries 
supplying the cement-making industry work has been much more regular 
than in the other collieries producing for the open market, 


Output of Coal per Man Day. 


The approximate average output per man-day worked is shown below for 
various years since 1913 :— 


Below Ground. 2 All Employees, 
Year. oo 
Northern. | Southern. | Western. | Total.. | Northern. | Southern. | Western. Total. 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. |: tons. tons. ‘tons. 
1913 «| 8°25 2:75 4-01 3-18 2-44 2-12 3:29 2:41 
1917 w| 3:36 2°88 4:29 3:33 2-46 2-20 3-56 2°50 
1921 v{ 317 2-69 4-62 3:17 2:34 2-00 3:74 2:36 


1925 ...| B25 2-86 3-55 3-21 2-42 2-12 2.76 2-41 
1927 ...| 3834 2:78 3:77 3:27 2:50 2-14 2-94 2-48 
1928 =...) 3-58 2:87 4:38 3°53 2-61 2-21 3.34 2-62 
1929 ...! 3-67 2-60 4:07 3°45 2-66 2-08 3.16 2-58 
19380 ...| 4:09 2-90 4:19 3-80 2-96 2.23 3:27 2.81 
1931 «| 4:20 3:28 4:23 4-04 3-01 2.48 3:33 2-96 
19382... 4:27 3-26 4:72 4:15 3-06 2-8] 3-16 3-03 
1933 ...| 442 3-44 5:28 4°34 3°15 2-58 4:22 3-17 
19384...) 465 3-14 5-29 4-40 3°35 2-44 4:28 3:26 
19385 g..| 4564 3:41 | 5:08 4-42 3-40 2-62 4:17 3:33 
1936 ,..| 4°86 3°39 511 4:55 3°58 2°64. 4°18 3-44 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output per man day, 
due allowance must be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. Since 1930 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices hava tended to divert production 
to the more economical workings. 


OIL SHALE, 


Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, known 
locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New South 
Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and Wolgan 
Valleys. 

The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1936 amounted to 1,925,058 tons, valued at £2,695,121, of which all 
but 7,217 tons, valued at £8,204, had been produced by the end of 1922. 
From 1900 until 1922 annual production ranged between 15,474 tons in 
1915 and 86,018 tons in 1912,, but the maximum production since 1922 
amounted to only 2,691 tons in 1932. There was no production in the 
years 1925 to 1929, inclusive, nor from 1933 to 1937, but in 1934 a quantity 
of 200 tons was obtained for experimental purposes. 

The resumption of shale mining in 19381 and 1932 was an outcome of a 
grant of £100,000 made available by the Commonwealth Gevernment for the 
employment of surplus coal miners. The Shale Oil Development Com- 
mittee was fornied to adininister the grant, and arrangements were made 
to subsidise holders of shale oil leases to enable them to provide work, but 
as this policy resulted in the employment of only a few of the miners, the 
Committee was incorporated as a limited company and commenced mining 
operations at Newnes, in the Wolgan Valley, in August, 1931. About two 
’ months later a quantity of shale was despatched abroad, and the retorts at 
Newnes were brought into operation for the extraction of ot] at.the mine. 
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_ Over:the. whole. period-of the Committee’s mining operations—Ilst .Nov- 

‘ember, 1931 to 16th April, 1932—3,980 tons of oil shale were mined and 
176 tons of lower. grade shale. from adjoining leases were purchased; 3,885 
tons of oil shale were treated in the retorts for a yield of 381,196 gallons, 
or an average of approximately 98 gallons of crude oil per ton of shale. 
In the same veriod the quantity of -coal mined: was 2,795 tons. 

On. 28th June, 1932, the oil works at this locality were transferred to a 
“private organisation, ‘which abandoned the project in November, 1932. 
_ A committee, known as the Newnes Investigation Committee, comprising 

an independent chairman and six members (three nominated by the Com- 
monwealth and three by the State Government) was set up, to investigate 
the possibilities of the industry. {n 1934 the Committee reported that 
reserves of shale of workable thickness were 2,000,000 tons, with a probable 
reserve of a further 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons, and that the cost of estab- 
lishing the industry on a sound basis was estimated at £600,000. 

Following further investigation, the Commonwealth Government in 1937 
arranged for the sale to a private company, the National Oil Proprietary 
Ltd., of an option to purchase which it held over equipment on the Newnes- 
‘Capertee shale oil field and undertook to afford assistance to enable the 
company to commence operations. Of the capital required to launch the 
new venture, £166,000 is to be provided by the company, £334,000 by the 
Commonwealth Government and £166,000 by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. The amounts provided by the Governments are to take the form of 
loans bearing a low rate of interest. Among’ other. concessions, protection 
over imported petrol to the extent of existing customs and excise duties is 
to be granted by the Commonwealth Government for a period of 20 years 
on 4 maximum annual output of 10,000,000 gallons of petrol. In the event 
of a reduction of the customs duty of 7d. per gallon on imported petrol 

‘and the excise duty of 53d. per gallon on petrol produced from imported 
crude oil, the full measure of protection is to be maintained by the payment 
of a bounty. 

Tyautonps, 

Diamonds and other gem-stones occur in various places in New South 
Wales, but an extensive field has not been discovered. The finest of the New 

_ South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South African, and 
are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 

The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts :— 


Period. } Carats. Value, | Period. | Carats. Value, 
F £ £ 
1867-1900 | 100,103 |, 55,535 1931 725 694 
1901-1905 54,206 46,434 1932 251 252 
1906-1910 16,651 12,374 1933 123 123 
1911-1915 16,003 13,353 19384 49 52 
1916-1920 11,9738 12,573 1935 ‘is bag 
1921-1925 3,232 4,183 1936 650 650 
1926-1930 1,077 1,226 _ 19387 - 200 200 
Total ...| 205,243 147,649 


OPAL. 
Precious opal occurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
- viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in the upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretuceous rocks at White Cliffs 
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and Lightning Ridge. Gems fromthe latter field are romarkable for colour, 
fire, and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in lhe tertiary basalt’ at 
Tintenbar in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gems. 

The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in. 
New. South Wales to the end of 1937:— 


Period, _ Value. Period. Value. 

: &€ £ 
1890-1900 456,599 1931 2,178 
1901-1905 476,000 1932 1,238 
1906-1910 305,300: 1933 4,23) 
1911-1915 154,738 19384 8,283 
1916-1920 - 105,547 1985 5,070 
1921-1925 51,740 1936 6,110 
1926-1950 47,409 1937 3,357 

Total Sik 1,622,795 


The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1908, when 
the average value was £115,000 per annum. 


ALUNITE. 

Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing to the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not been possible to estimate the ore reserves of com- 
mercial value, Jour varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations were confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the average yield being 
about 80 per cent. of aium. 

In 1926 the output of alunite.was 580 tons valued at £2,320 and there was 
no further production until 1935 when 570 tons taken from dumps realised 
£1,069. The production was 7388 tons in 1936 and 884 tons in 1987, valued 
at £1,384 and £627 respectively. The total production since. 1890, valued 
at £211,875, was 59,881 tons. 


OtneR MINERALS. 

Marble-—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of .New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative -work.- 

Limestone,—Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities whee coal and shale 
are readily available. 

Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, ete., may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly i in Sydney and Wollongong district 

Magnesite—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
commercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1936 was 17,188 tozs, valued at £30,070, and 
19,494 tons, valued at £36,552, were mined in 1987. | 

Diatomaceous earth occurs in several: localities, The principal deposits 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah, The 
output in 1937 was 2, 997 tons, valued at £5,994. °° i 

Other Mineral Devesite, —Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica” 
bricks is obtainable i in large quantities. : en8 
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QuarRIES. 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. 

Granite occurs at many places in the State, and it has been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya. 

Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 

The following statement shows the output of the quarries and clay, gravel 
aud sand pits during the years 1935 and 1936, as recorded in returns 
eollected from the owners under the Census Act of 1901:— 


1935. 1936. 
Stone, cte. $$ 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Valne. 
Building and Construction tons. & tons. £ 
Stone— 
Sandstone ... aa $e 44,089 31,927 20,645 31,261 
Aranite ses Ge a 14,995 9,086 473 1,109 
Basalt ay tes se 222,185 56,503 455,881 95,838 
Dolerite oe sae ay, 94,979 19,914 100,384 22,527 
Trachyte, etc. TP tee 1,315 3,101 592 1,281 
Limestone ... Ain vee 7,589 4,238 5,108 © 3,159 
Marble oui ius ane 470 1,912 405 2,783 
Diovite is be Sed oh ae 3,700 690 
Macadam, Ballast, ete.— 
Sandstone ... oes ar 318,949 55,599 382,067 67,382 
Granite ane ea eu 22,880 3,401 95,159 36,928 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc.  ...|_ 1,165,688 232,456 818,432 164,698 
Quartzite ... _ ii 2,388 1,755 a se 
Dolerite ‘ eat eed as is 1,400 460 
Trachyte ... aes avs 3,703 1,186 7,102 2,020 
Limestone ... oie wes 16,008 3,066 15,963 3,180 
travel re er «| 1,695,931 299,433 | . 2,594,819 465,760 
Sand ... cate vee os 281,668 28,415 283,320 27,802 
Shale wes ae ais 60,009 10,464 82,728 14,844. 
Andesite ... wks 3a 102,325 10,693 89,763 6,464 
Porphrite ... wa cua 42,870 2,858 46,473 3,008 
Other... one ave oes 8,821 1,393 136,872 14,264 
Limestone— 
For Cement ... at ats 349,738 55,194 378,682 63,512 
For Burning ie sak 59,449 16,892 "59,686 15,277 
_ For Flux... ake oad 105,384 19,954 118,927 20,355 
Shale for Cement... ee wae 63,074 9,699 59,190 | 7,536 
Clays— 
Brick awe eas .{ 1,813,682 | 133,302 1,323,004 . 141,092 
Pottery tee Sie Ae 19,700 4,144 19,212 4,614 
Earthenware Set no 50,461 7,094 83,972 9,752 
Waolin aie i's ais 10,731 7,430 8,964. ~ 6,996 
Fire Clay... os ins 38,922 8,519 40,874 10,130 
Silica fis aa dc 15,694 9,541 21,411 138,059 
Other... Be gees aes 5,449 803 1,590 . 159 
Shell Grit... ns eek wee 3,023 3,017 3,073 3,311 
Total Are v{ 6,142,119 1,052,989 7,259,871 1,261,301 


‘Of the value of output shown above, the portion won from quarries using 
power machinery or employing four hands or more was £1,215,730 in 1936. 
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The output of the quarries was large in the years 1926 to 1999 when there 
was great activity in building, road construction, ete. A marked decline 
then occurred, and both volume and value of output were at a minimum 
in 1982. There was substantial recovery in the following years, the value 
of clay production increasing from £35,731 in 1932 to £185,802 in 1936, of 
road materials from £383,544 to £806,860, and of limestone from £85,581 
to £99,134. The production of building stone has varied somewhat in 
recent years with the demand for stone used in the construction of 
reservoirs. The output of the quarries, as recorded for each year since 
1927, is shown below :— , 


Output. Output. 
Year. : ‘ Year. . 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ton3. £ | tons, £ : 

1927 6,043,859 1,521,500 1932 2,520,394 563,409 
1928 6,268,636 1,500,082 1933 3,484,950 836,568 
1929 6,313,050 1,373,855 1934 4,629,665 875,413 
1930 3,779,012 940,836 1935 6,142,119 1,052,989 
1931 3,218,619 634,420 | 1936 7,259,871 1,261,301 


Inspection oF Mines, 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines, 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers. 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc. It is provided 
that a person may not be employed in getting coal or shale at the face of 
the workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or work in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 


A Royal Commission, appointed in July, 1925, conducted an inquiry into 
conditions operating in the coal mines of New South Wales, with special 
.reference to ventilation, the presence of gas, and the use of safety lamps. 
As a result of its recommendations the Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended with the object of minimising the risks attached to this class of 
mining, and Courts of Coal Mines Regulations may be constituted to deter- 
mine matters relating to the safe working of the coal mines. The Governor 
may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or police magistrate, or a 
mining warden to sit as-a’Court. Courts -have been proclaimed .at East 
"Maitland, Newcastle, Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, 
Lithgow, and Mudgee. 


he ee | 
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‘The Mines Rescue Act, 1925, makes provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz., the Western, Southern, New- 
castle, and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, 
and the mine owners in each district are required to contribute to a fund 
for their upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1936 were: as 
follow:—Western, 0.80d.; Southern, 0.85d.; Newcastle, 0.80d.; and South 
Maitland 0.44d. per ton of coal raised during the preceding year. The. 
amount contributed was £22,577 in 1985, and £28,066 in 1936, 


In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be: appointed if more 
than ten persons are employéd below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine- driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules’ to’ be constituted | for certain 
mines, . 


Cer tifenies of Seance. to-act in mines ¢ as managers, “under- -managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. . Ry Ba ee 


Particulars regarding the persons killed or seriously injured in mining 
accidents during the last ten years are shown below :— 


Accidents, Per 1,000 Employed. 
Year Coal and Shale i Other Coal and Shale Other 
2 Miners. i Miners. Miners, Miners, 
- Killed- | Injurea. Killed. | Tnjurea: Billed. | Xijurea. Killed. | Injured. 

1927 24 " 107 ll. 58 “98 4:37 81 4:26 
1928 j4: ./° 1038 | 12 60 "65 4°80 “99 4:94 
_ 1929 12 89 ‘10 65 53 3°96 82 4°51 
1930. 16 73. | (14 63 717 353.) -104 |. 4:69 
1931. (4 66 13. BY) 45 4:19 18 Ml 
1932 — 13 68 18. 28 ~ +90 4:74 1:34 2:09 
1933 10 61 18 - 30 75 4°56 1:43 2°39 
1934 15 ~ 656 19 43 1-11 416 | 1:27 2°87 
1935 -lL }. 61 12 132 » 82 457 “19 8:72 
.. 1986. |. 13 | 60 | 14 189 - ‘91. 4:22 ‘938 12:58 


The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown on 
page 629, They relate to the total number of persons who are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged in connection 
with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries held under mining titles. 
The particulars relating to all quarries are included in the figures for the 
years subsequent to 1924, with the exception of. road workers engaged part 
time in obtaining gravel, etc. No allowance was made in calculating the 
rates for variations in the average number of days worked in each year. 
Particulars of the average time worked in cont mines are shown on page 
648. : : ; . 2 
Allowances paid during 1935 to beneficiaries under the provisions of the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Act amounted to £15,761, and in 1936 to £14;565.- 
The beneficiaries at the end of ‘each year were: widows, 900°and 193; 
mothers, 11 and 18; sisters, 3; permanently disabled persons, 160 ‘and 146; 
and children, 39 and 29. respectively. 


In: the chapter relating to. Industrial Arbitration, seiecies are. given. 
regarding’ industrial. diseases in mines and the: combenenag provided: i in 
eases of accident or illness, 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foop Suppry anp DIstrrmvuTion. 


The principal food commodities consumed in New South Wales are meat 
—mainly beef and mutton—bread,. potatoes, milk, butter, eggs, sugar and 
jam. Tea is the popular beverage. Ample supplies of these commodities 
are produced within the State, except that tea is imported from tropical 
countries, and the local production of potatoes and sugar, and, to a smallen 
extent, eggs is augmented by importation from othe: Australian States. A 
wide variety of vegetables and fruit is consumed, but the consumption 
of fish, cheese aud coffee is comparatively small. 


The governing authorities have statutory power to supervise the condi- 
tions under which food is produced and distributed. and to ensure a reason- 
able standard of quality. The-Pure Food Act prohibits the sale or exhibi- 
tion for sale of food which is adulterated or falsely described. It prescribes 
that packages must be lahelled with the true description and weight of the 
contents and the name of the maker or vendor. 


The administration of the food laws in incorporated areas is primarily the 
duty of the Board of Health, but the function may be left to the municipal 
and ‘shire councils. If a council fails to fulfil the duty satisfautorily, the 
‘Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these niatters, or may take 
‘steps to compel the council to act. 


Standards for the composition, purity, and quality of foods are prescribed 
by regulations under the Pure Food Act. With a view to securing 
uniformity throughout Australia, the regulations have been standardised 
so far as the divergence of the laws of .the various States will permit. 
‘The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs exercises super- 
vision in regard to the composition and labelling of food and of drugs 
Imported into Australia. 


In the matter of distribution of food supplies, the local governing authori- 
ties in the incorporated areas of New South Wales are authorised to 
establish public markets and to regulate the hawking and peddling of food 
zommodities within the area of their jurisdiction. 

The, Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets in the 
city for vegetables, fruit, farm produce, fish, and poultry, also cold storage 
works. The business conducted at the markets consists for the most part 
of sales by producers or their agents to retail traders. A new market in 
which producers may sell vegetables was opened in 1988. 


The area and cost of the Sydney Municipal Markets are as follows :-— 


Market, | Floor Space. eon | Market. | Floor since. | seecce 
| sq. ft. £ sq. ft. £ 
Vegetable 95,560 129,101 || Poultry ... vf 12,200 32,919 
Produce ... 45,300 74,354 |) Fish Mi we] 47,517 35,275 
Fruit 146,300 198,147 || Producers’ 
(vegetable)...| 180,500 500,000* 


*4 pproximate. 


The cold storage works 1 nave been constructed with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and the cost was £59,996. The total storage capacity is 200,000 cubic feet. 

Outside the city area the local governing bodies have mada little. use of 
their powers in relation to the establishment of markets. 

*76403—A 
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The operations of agents selling on commission farm produce, such as 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry, are subject to the Farm Produce Agents. 
Act, 1926-1932. They are required to be licenged, and to furnish to the 
Registrar appointed under the Act a substantial bond from an approved 
insurance company. : ; 

Another measure relating to the marketing of food products, with the 
main purpose of assisting producers, is the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act, 1927-1984, which authorises the formation of marketing boards in 
yespect of primary products upon the request of the producers. A board 
for any product may not be formed unless a poll be taken of the preducers 
thereof, and votes are given by at least three-fifths of those entitled to vote, 
and more than half the votes are in favour of its constitution. The legisla- 
tion was amended in 1934 to remove the possibility of conflict with the 
provisions of the Constitution Act of the Commonwealth in regard to 
interstate trade. The Director of Marketing administers the Act, and the 
State Marketing Bureau, under his supervision, affords assistance to pro- 
ducers in regard to the marketing of their products, and collects and 

’ publishes information relating to market conditions. In 1938 marketing: 
boards were in operation for rice, eggs, wine, grapes, and bananas. 


Supervision of Weights and Measures. 

The Weights and Measures Act is designed for the protection of the 
public from dishonesty in regard to the measurement of food in the course 
of distribution. It prescribes that traders’ weighing and measuring 
appliances must be kept to a specified degree of accuracy. 

The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. The exceptions are as follows:—Precious metals, by 
troy weight; precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by apothecaries” 
weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of selling certain vegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 
The net weight or measure must be stamped on packages in which com- 
modities are offered for sale. Special provision has been made to prevent 
fraud in respect of the weighing of coal and firewood. 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 Ib., 2 lb., and 4 lb. 


ConsUMPTION oF Foon. 


The comparative table published in earlier issues of the Year Book 
regarding the consumption of the more important articles of diet in 
various years since 1911 is not shown in this issue. Data for estimates 
of the per capita consumption of meat, in particular, were found to be 
unsatisfactory and the table has been discontinued. ‘The latest estimates 
of the per capita consumption of the various commodities, as far as they 
are available, are shown under various headings which follow. 


Meat. 

For the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat it is difficult 
to obtain details regarding the dressed weight of the animals slaughtered 
for local consumption. The most satisfactory of the available records 
indicates that the average annual consumption during the five years ended 
June, 1932, was 110 lb. of beef and. veal and 73 Ib. of mutton and lamb, 
and in more recent years about 100 lb. of beef and veal and 76 lb. of 
mutton and lamb. The annual consumption of pork is somewhat less than. 
5 Ib. per head, and of bacon about 10 1b. per head. 
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The slaughter of stock and the sale of meat in the county of Cumberland, 
which contains the metropolitan area, are under the control of the Metro- 
politan’ Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed by the Governor. 

In the Newcastle district, i.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
wastle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the New- 
castle District Abattoir Board. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Newcastle district, slauglitering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and by the 
‘Board of Health. 

The abattoir controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commis- 
sioner is situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards. 
The carcase butchers purchase stock on the hoof, and deliver them at the 
abattoir on the day prior to slaughtering. They are treated by the staff 
of the abattoir and after chilling the carcases are delivered to the owners 
early on the following morning. 

The cost of slaughtering cattle, sheep and lambs at the abattoir at Home- 
bush Bay and of delivering the meat to retail shops as estimated by the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner is shown below; no amounts 
are included in respect of offal. 


——, 


Per Carcase. 


Particulars. 
catite, | Shgep aud 
Abattoir Costs, including omebush Be and ere ie s. d. s. d. 
livered at Meat Hall, Homebush poe be ie 10 0 11 
Delivery to Retail Shop aii? a sa ine 4 0 0 4 
Total ... | 14 0 1 5 


For frozen meat there is, in addition to abattoir costs specified above, 
a charge for freezing, wrapping, storage up to twenty-eight days, and 
delivery to ship’s side, viz, beef 7d. per lb.; mutton, td. per lb. with a 
minimum of 1s. per carcase; lamb, - d. per lb., minimum 10d. per carcase. 
For storage over twenty-eight days the charge is at the rate of yd. per lb. 
per week. 

The Newcastle Abattoir is controlled by a board elected by the councils 
of the local areas within a radius of 14 miles from the Newcastle Post, 
Office. The slaughtering is done by the staff of the Abattoir. 

The average retail prices of meat are shown on page 669, and further 
particulars relating to meat are published in the chapter of this volume 
entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 


Fish. 


The quantity of fresh fish marketed in New South Wales in 1937 repre- 
sented about 11 lb. per head of population. 

Owing to the climatic conditions it is difficult to distribute fresh fish to 
householders, and it is not probable that fish will become a popular food 
throughout the State until this difficulty has been overcome. Under exist- 
ing conditions the bulk of the fresh fish is consumed in the metropolitan, 
district. Somewhat more than half the supply is obtained in the river 
estuaries and coastal lakes and inlets, and the balance by deep-sea trawling. 
The quantity of trawled fish was 12,525,200 lb. in 1937. 

Preserved fish is supplied almost entirely by importation. The average 
consumption is nearly 43 lb. per head of population. 
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The Sydney Corporation Act, 1932, prescribes that in a defined area, 
which embraces the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, fish may 
not be sold by auction except in public markets under the control of the 
council of a municipality or shire, and no person, except the original owner, 
may sell fish by wholesale unless - has been sold previously in a municipal 
market. The effect is to centralise the marketing of fish in Sydney in the 
Municipal Market, where the sales are conducted by licensed agents. 


Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold i in the fish 
markets or, by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread and Flour. 


Such food commodities as bread and potatoes were of greater importance 
in the usual family dictary in early years than at the present time, whem 
a variety of vegetables and other foods are obtainable readily. 


The average consumption of bread in New South Wales is estimated at 
about 100 loaves (2 lb.) per head. 


The consumption of flour is estimated at approximately 200 lb. per head, 
including 201,000 tons, or 150 lb. per head, used for bread. In factories: 
where biscuits are made for local consumption and for export, 14,748 tons 
of flour, or 11 Ib. per head, were used durmg 1936-37, but the quantity 
used by pastrycooks is not available. Further particulars of the consump- 
tion of wheat and flour in New Sovth Wales are shown in the chapter of 
this Year Book relating to Agriculture. 


The hours of baking are those fixed by industrial awards or agreements: 
as the hours of work for the employees concerned. The starting time im 
the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland is 4.80 a.m. on ordinary 
days and midnight upon the day when the bread is to be delivered is a 
“double” or a “treble” delivery day, i.e, a day preceding one or two: 
holidays. 


The majority of flour millers and bakers are organised in associations: 
for the respective trades. The bread supply of the metropolitan area is: 
baked in about 400 bakeries and is distributed by the bakers, part by retaik 
delivery to the consumers’ homes, and part by delivery to retail shops,. 
where it is sold “over the counter” to consumers. Only a small quantity 
is sold to consumers at the bakeries. 


Prices of Flour and Bread. 


For many years it has been the practice of the associations of flour 
millers and bakers to declare from.time to-time prices of flour and of 
bread to be charged by members of the respective associations. 


Approximately 1 ton (2,000 lb.) .of. flour is produced from 48 bushels. 
of wheat and 1,880 -(2 lb.) loaves of bread from 1 ton of flour.. One 
penny per bushel variation in the price of wheat is equivalent to 4s. per 
ton variation in cost of flour, and prices of flour are varied at frequent inter- 
vals in relationship to variations in the price of wheat, though the prices 
of milling products (bran and pollard) are taken into account. Prices of 
bread are varied in relationship to the price of flour, but changes are not so 
frequent as alterations in the price of flour because a yariation of 4d. per 
loaf (2 lb.) of bread sets off a variation of £1 7s, 6d. per ton in price of 
flour. Other variations may result from changes in wage rates, hours of 
work, working conditions, taxation and costs of materials and equipment. 
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An additional factor in prices of flour and bread from 8rd March, 1981, 
to 31st May, 1934, and from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 1936, was 
a levy inaposed ou flour by either State or Hederal Government, with the 
pbject of raising funds for the assistance of farmers. 


When the flour tax was re-imposed by the Commonwealth Government 
.in. January, 1935, the rate being £2 12s. 6d. per ton, the Master Bakers’ 
Association announced an increase of 4d. per loaf in price of bread over the: 
counter, Thereupon a proclamation was issued by thé State Government. 
to prevent the increase, pending an investigation by a Royal Commission.. 
After inquiry, the Cominission recommended a scale of maximum bread 
prices varying automatieally with the price of flour, and when the Master. 
Bakers’ Association agreed to adopt the recommendation the proclamation 
of %th January was: revoked as from 25th March, 1985. The maximum 
prices which became operative on that date are shown in the following 
statement with the “official prices” of bread in Sydney recommended to 


members by the Master Bakers’ Association at each date of change since. 
1920 in comparison with the price of flour (including tax) on tie date of 


change in prices of bread :— 


Price per 2-Ib, loaf, Price per 2-Ib. loaf, 
Date of Price of Date of Price of 
change in price Flour change in price} Flour 
of Bread. | Cash over Cashi por ton. of Bread. |Cash over Cash per ton. 
counter, |delivered.* counter, |delivered.* 
d. da. | £8 a. | a |oa | gad. 
1920. 1929, 
lJan. ...) 44 48 [1215 O||4 Feb. ...| 54 52 «| 11 0 oO 
1¥Feb. ...) 54 5+ 16 7 6 1930. ; 
9, T../| 6 64 19 2 6/80June ... 5 54° «1:10 «5 0 
13 Dec.f ...; 64 6} |19 7 6} LSept. ..] 42 Bt 910 0 
1921. 20 Oct... 44 5 815 0 
26 Sept.t ... 64 62 20 17 6 19381. 
10 Dec. f ... 42 5 12 0 0/29Mar. ... 5 54 10 0 Of 
1924. 1932, 
21 July... 6 5} 1410 O]j/ lJan. ... 4h 54 10 0 Of 
20 Oct... 6} 54 16 5 0 1933. 
1925. 4Dec. ... 5 6 1115 Of 
5 Jan, 54 52 1515 0 1934. 
1926. lJune ... 4} 54 7 5 0 
10 May iva 6 15 0 0 j)13 Aug. ... a 54 916 0 
12 July, 64 64 1515 0 1935. 
6 Dec. 6 64 1310 0/25 Mar. ... Ah-58 54 ll 2 6f 
1927. 21 Oct... 5-5} 63-52 | 12 12 6f 
31 Jan. 5} 6 1210 0 1936. 
19 Sept. 6 64 1815 0/25 Feb. ... 44 5 910 0 
1928, ‘17 Aug... 5 5h 12 0 0 
13 Feb. 52 6 1215 0 1937- 
25 Jan... 54 52 1215 0 
19 April... 54 6 13 7 6 
| 6Sept. ... 5} 52 12 5 0 


* Cash daily or weekly. t Prices fixed by Profiteering Prevention Court, t Including tax. 
§ 43d, per loaf (2 or more loaves); 5d. per single loaf. ‘The prices at this date were those recommended 
by Royal Commission. 


In 1982-83 it was ascertained by inquiry that the “cash over counter” 
trade was 34 per cent. of al] bread sold, and in January, 1935, it was 40 
per cent. Lea 
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Most of this trade is conducted by shopkeepers of various 
‘kinds who buy bread at wholesale rates from bakers. The price 
of bread delivered by bakers to shops in the period covered by the table 
was 4d. per loaf less than the cash over counter price, except between 
March and October, 1935, when the wholesale price was 4s. 44d. per dozen 
loaves. From 1920 to June, 1980, the cash over counter price was 4d. per 
loaf less than the cash delivered price. Thereafter until the end of 131 
it was 3d. less, and from January, 1932, to 25th March, 1935, it was 
1d. less. 

The increase in October, 1985, was due to increases in the price of wheat, 
‘the actual prices, which became effective from that date, being 5d. over 
the counter and 54d. delivered. On abolition of the flour tax in February, 
1986 the price of bread was reduced, but since August, 1986, it has varied 
in consequence of changes in the prices of wheat. 

With the onset of general depression after 1930 competition intensified 
in the bread trade and the average prices actually realised by bakers for 
delivered bread fell far below the declared prices quoted above. Thus the 
actual price realised for delivered bread was ascertained to be 4.99d. per 
loaf in 1932-88, and 5.06d. per loaf in January, 1935, though the declared 
price in both periods was 54d. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 


Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and more than sufficient in 
quantity to supply the demand, 

The manufacture of butter, etc, in factories is supervised by State 
inspectors in terms of the Dairy Industry Act, which is described in the 
chapter relating to dairying. Regulations under the Act prescribe that 
butter must contain not less than 80 per cent. of milk fat, not more than 
16 per cent. of water, nor more than 8 per cent. of salt. It must not be 
mixed with foreign fat or oil, nor contain foreign substance except salt. 

The butter industry is highly organised for production aud distribution 
under arrangements which are described in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Dairying Industry. The effect of these arrangements has been to 
eliminate seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory butter sold for local 
consumption, all but a very small proportion being of choicest grade. The 
wholesale price was constant at 140s. per ewt. from ist May, 1984, to 29th 
June, 1937, when it was raised to 149s. 4d. The retail price was steady 
at 1s, 44d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. in the various parts of the metropolitan dis- 
trict from May, 1934, until it was increased by id. per lb. in June, 1937. 

An estimate of the quantity of butter (including butter made on farms) 
consumed in New South Wales in each year since 1929-30 is shown below. 


Consumption. Consumption. 
(Factory and T'arm butter.) (Tactory and Farm butter.) 
Year ended Year ended o 

ge head of ee Per head of 

Quantity. Popttlation. Quantity. Population. 

Tb. Ib. lb. lb. 

1930 84,725,000 33:6 1934 86,650,000 33-2 
1931 82,915,000 32:6 1935 88,354,000 33°8 
1932 83, 100,000 32-4 1936 91,800,000 34:6 
1933 84,119,000 | 32°5 1937 91,000,000 33°9 


. The consumption of cheese is small, the average being less than 4 lb. per 
head per annum. 
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Available records regarding the consumption of fresh milk in the metro- 
politan area indicate that the average in 1986-37 was about 28 gallons: 
per head, as compared with 22 gallons in 1935-86 and 22% gallons in 
1928-29. The tendency towards increased consumption has followed an. 
improvement in quality and in methods of distribution. The practice of 
delivering milk in bottles is expanding. 

The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption are subject to regulation under the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1901 and under the Pure Food Act of 1908, 
the Dairy Industry Act of 1915, and the Milk Act, 198. All dairymen 
and milk vendors must be registered, and dairy premises are open to 
inspection at all times. The duties of registration and of inspection are 
vested generally in the local authorities, the Milk Board exercises control 
in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and the Pure Food Branch of 
the Department of Public Health exercises general supervision with a view 
to maintaining the standard of dairy products offered for sale. 

The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act, 
which prescribes that it must be clean and fresh, and taken from a healthy 
cow, properly fed and kept. It must contain not less that 8.5 per cent. of 
milk solids not fat, and 8.2 per cent. of milk fat. In testing milk to 
determine the standard use is made of the freezing point test, and it is 
prescribed that freezing point must not lie between zero Centigrade and 
— 0.55 degrees Centigrade, as determined in the Hortvet Cryoscope. 


Metropolitan and Newcastle Milk Supply. 

About a third of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from dairies 
within the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the 
South Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed 
by the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Pen- 
rith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton, 
Branxton and Maitland on the Northern Railway line, and those in the 
neighbourhood of Dungog on the North Coast line. 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers Within a few hours of milking. The milk from the country is 
handled for the most part by distributing companies. As a general rule, 
the milk is delivered by the producers at country factories, where it 1s 
received by the companies for transportation in bulk to the metropolis. 

The following statement shows the quantity of country milk brought | 
into the metropolitan district during each year since 1927-28 :— 


Year, | Gallons, | Year, Gallons, 
1927-28 17,754,800 1932-33 | 18,245,300 
1928-29 19,773,900 1933-34 i 18,038,000 
1929-80 20,998,200 1934-35 | 18,639,500 
1930-31 19,618,700 1935-36 20,065,400 
1931-32 20,014,800 1936-37 21,249,500 


The greater part of the milk consumed in and around Newcastle is 
supplied by dairies outside the district. The quantity of country milk 
distributed there was 1,188,100 gallons in 1933-34, and 1,192,000 gallons in 
1984-35, 1,876,600 gallons in 1935-36, and 1,616,300 gallons in 1986-87. 

The supply and distribution of country milk in both metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts are supervised by the Milk Board, which consists of 
three members appointed by the Governor, viz., a chairman, a representa- 
tive of dairymen, and a representative of the milk consumers. 
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The metropolitan producing and distributing districts are defined by 
schedule of the Milk Act, and the Neweastle districts by proclamation. 
Other districts may be proclaimed subject to approval by Parliament. 
The metropolitan distributing district embraces the City of Sydney and 
fifty-three other municipalities, the Shires of Sutherland and Warringah, 
parts of Baulkham Hills and Hornsby Shires, and the Port of Sydney. 


The Newcastle distributing district consists of Newcastle and suburbs 
and parts of the Shires of Lake Macquarie and Tarro. 


The Milk Board commenced operations in the metropolitan district in 
December, 1931, upon the dissolution of the Metropolitan Milk Board 
(which is described in the Official Year Book, 1981-32, at page 721) and 
in Newcastle at the end of September, 1932, 


The functions and powers of the Milk Board include the fixation of. 
prices, and the regulation of methods and conditions of supply and treat- 
ment of milk in producing districts and of distribution in distributing dis- 
tricts. The milk supplied for consumption or use in distributing districts 
(except milk produced and retailed directly by a dairyman on his own 
behalf) is vested in the Board, and its supply, except to the Board, is 
prohibited. By arrangement, distributing companies organised for hand- 
ling milk on a large scale act as agents for the Board in receiving the 
milk at country factories and transpevting it to Sydney or Newcastle, 
where they purchase their supplies from the Board, 


The Board determines the quantity of milk to be supplied by the various 
producing areas and pays the producers at the minimum prices 
fixed under the Act. The Board is authorised to raise loans, with 
the Governor’s approval, up to a limit of £500,000, and to acquire the 
business of persons engaged in the milk trade, paying the current market 
value for land and replacement value, plus 10 per cent. for plant, etc. 


“In “March, 1932, the Milk Board fixed minimum prices to be paid to 
dairymen for milk for the metropolitan district, delivered at certain fac- 
tories, on a basis by which the cost, including treatment, handling at 
country factory, and freight would be about 18d. per gallon on rail, Sydney. 
The prices fixed for milk for sweet cream were 4d, per gallon less than the 
prices for other milk, Prices for the Newcastle district were fixed as from 
6th January, 1938. The Board varied the prices in March, 1988 :— 


Metropolitan. | Newcastle. 
Particulars. 7 
1932 1988 1933 1938 
(March), (March). | (January). (March). 
{ 
aod. | a. d 
Prices to Dairymen—Minimum— 
For distribution as whole milk ... gal./10d. to 114d} 1 0 11d. to 11}d.) 1 0 
For separation for sweet cream ... gal.| 6d. to 7$d. | O10$ |... 0 103 
Wholesale Prices to Vendors —Maximum— s. d. j 8. d. 
At distributors’ depots—in bulk ... gal. 1 5 1 5} 1 4 1 5 
bottled... gal} ow... 1 OF | csceee 1 8 
Retail Prices—-Maximum— 
Country: milk—loose she we qt. 0 7 0 7 | 0 64 0 6% 
bottled ...00 . qt) eee 08 |} owe. 0 7 
Local milk retailed by producer ... qt. 0 8 1 | 


————-_— 


‘The prices fixed in 1932 and 1933 did not apply to milk sold.in bottles, 
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Sugar and Jam. 


The quantity of sugar consumed, including the quantities used in the 
local manufacture of products such as jam and biscuits (of which a pro- 
portion is exported), is about 100 lb. per head. This estimate does not 
include the sugar contents of imported jam, preserved fruit, etc. The 
records of the factories of New South Wales in 1936-37 show that 6,515 tons 
of sugar (5.4 lb. per head) were used.for jam and canned fruit; 3,254 tons 
(2.7 Ib. per head) for biscuits; 5,184.tons (4.3 lb. per head) in brewertes; 
3,710 tons (8.1 Ib. per head) in aerated water factories; 11,075 tons (9.3 lb. 
per head) in making confectionery; 3,738 tons (3.1 lb. per head) by pastry- 
cooks; 8,073 tons (2.6 Ib, per head) in making condiments, pickles and. 
sauces; and 1,842 tons (1.1 Ib. per head) in making condensed. milk and ice 
cream. 


Sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland in sufficient quan- 
tity to. supply Australian requirements. The output of raw sugar in both 
States is acquired by the Queensland Sugar Board in terms of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of the Commonwealth and’ Queensland. 
The Board makes arrangements for the refining and distribution of sugar 
for local use at prices fixed by agreement, and for the exportation of the 
surplus. The importation of foreign sugar into Australia is not permitted. 
The retail price of sugar in the metropolitan sliops is 4d. per lb. 


Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger quan- 
tities than the local demand can absorb. 


Tea and. Coffee, 


Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption being nearly 7 lb. per head. Of coffee on the other hand, the 
average is about half a pound per head. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Nether-- 
lands East Indies and Ceylon. During the three years ended June, 1937, 
the Netherlands Hast Indies supplied 61 per cent. of the total importations;. 
380 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 4 per cent. from India, 3 per: 
cent. from China, and 2 per cent. from Japan. 


The coffee is imported for the most part from the Netherlands East Indies: 
or India. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities 
are imported from Tasmania. and Victoria, 


Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 


are obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed 


at the City Council’s market, where the growers sell their produce by 
private treaty. 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and. from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland. ‘Prior to the war, bananas were im- 
ported in large quautities from Fiji, but the Tweed River district of New 
tie Wales and the State of Queensland are now the chief sources cf 
supply. 
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Gas anp Exectriciry ror Domestic ConsuMPTION. 


‘An index of the quantity of gas and electricity consumed in the metro- 
politan area (excluding electricity used for railways and tramways), with 
the average annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as 
base equal to 1000, is shown below :— 


Year. Index Number. | Year. | Index Number. 
1929 1,054 1934 1,018 
1930 991 1935 1,080 
1931 955 1936 1,121 
1932 963 1937 1,192 
1933 984 


The supply of gas and electricity for cooking, heating and lighting is 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 
Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure ot gas, 
also staziard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by meter. 
“Standard rates are fixed for dividends payable by the gas companies, viz., 
“6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 5} per cent. on preference shares. 
“The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to what price would 
.enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of dividend. Such 
“inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed from time to 
‘time, each consisting of » member nominated by the Minister for Local 
- Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a chairman 
, chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 


In regard to electricity the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935, authorises the 
«Governor to proclaim regulations in respect of the use of electrical ap- 
paratus and the supply of electricity. It constituted an advisory com- 
‘<mittee to advise the Government in matters relating to the supply and 
~use of electricity, and its development throughout the State. 


Further particulars relating to gas and electricity works are shown in 
the chapters “Local Government” and “Factories.” 


‘The rates for gas for domestic consumption, as charged since 1911 by 
- ¢he Australian Gaslight Company, which supplies the greater part of the 
- metropolitan area, are shown below: 


Rate per g te ate of Chan; Rate per 

Dateof Cuange |io00 cubic] Pin Srices = |porzoao| Pin Prtes.” | 206p euble 
s. d. s.d s. cd. 
«January, 1911 3 9 November, 1920...) 5 1 | July, 1926 5 8 
7 13 3 6 | May, 1922 5 9 | August, 1927 5 9 
“August, 1914 310 | August, 1922 5 8 | November, 1931...) 5 6 
March, 1917 4 1} | January, 1923 5 6 | September, 1932...) 5 3 
August, 1918 4 6 February, 1925 ...) 5 4 November, 1933...) 5 2 
Yebruary, 1919 4 4 November, 1925...) 5 2 | March, 1937 | 6864 

January, 1920 4 8 January, 1926 5 17 | September, 1937...| 5 9 . 


Up to 14th February, 1938, a flat rate was charged for gas for domestic 
consumption, accounts being yvendered monthly. Then a scale of charges 
was introduced so that the rate decreases gradually as consumption in- 
creases, and accounts are rendered at intervals of two months. The 
highest rate is 428d. per gas unit (equivalent to 5s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
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feet) for the first 2,000 gas units (approximately 12,400 cubic feet) con- 
sumed in the two months; and the lowest rate is .295d. per gas unit (about 
3s. 114d. per 1,000 cubic feet) for the consumption in excess of 96,400 gas 
units (nearly 600,000 cubic feet). 

A gas unit means 38,412 British thermal units gross, and a British 


thermal unit is the quantity of heat required to raise 1 Ib. of water 1 
degree Fahrenheit. 


The electricity supplied by the City of Sydney electricity undertaking 
to private dwellings was charged at separate rates for lighting and for 
power until May, 1925. Lighting was charged at a flat rate per unit, or, at 
the customer’s option, at the “maximum demand” rate, which is $d. per 
unit dearer than the flat rate, for the first hour’s use per day, and at a 
lower rate per unit thereafter. 


In May, 1925, a “single meter” system of charges was introduced, by 
which a certain rate is charged for primary units (either lighting or 
power) up to 24 units per quarter per 100 square feet enclosed by the outer 
walls of the residence; and a much lower rate for secondary units in excess 
of this limit. The rate for secondary units is lower still where an electric 
range has been installed for cooking. Consumers at the date when the 
single meter rate was introduced were allowed the option of having their 
accounts charged as formerly at separate rates for power and lighting or 
of changing to the new system. 

The rates charged for electricity supplied by the City of Sydney 
electricity undertaking in the metropolitan district since January, 1911, 
are shown below :— 


Single Meter—Power and 
Lighting. Lighting. 
Pata P Secondary Unit 
a Maximum rimary econdary Units. 
Date. Rate, | Flat | Demand Kate. Dato. Units. per unit, 
per unit, Rate, “pa | Poa ' Domestic 
per unit. primary | Second- eA ee, Cooking 
unit. jary unit. : "1 Rate. 
; ; 
d. d. d. d d. d. a. 
1911 15 45 5 2 1925, May 5 1°25 see 
1921, July 2 5 55 25 | 1983, July 5 1:25 1 
1928, April* 17 4°76 5:25 2°25 | 1934, May 5 12 1 
1935, Sept.* 5 1 07 


* Current June, 1938. 


“ne 


WHOLESALE PRICcEs, 


Information relating to wholesale prices in Sydney is published. im 
detail in the “ New South Wales Statistical Register.” The average prices 
of the various commodities in each year from 1901 to 1920 are published: 
in the issue for 1919-20, and those for the decennial period 1921 to 1930 in: 
the issue for 1929-80.. The monthly averages from January, 1919, are shown: 
in the annual issues from 1919-20, 


Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney have been compiled fronn 
the prices of 100 commodities, which include the majority of items of im- 
portance in the economic life of the State. The commodities have been 
arranged in eight groups, and each commodity has been weighted accord- 
‘ing to the average annual consumption in New South Wales during the 
three years 1911-1918, The index numbers indicate only the general 
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trend of the movement in wholesale prices, and it is not claimed 
that they give an exact measure of the variations which have occurred. 
Those for recent years especially should be used with caution in view of 
the fact that the list of commodities and the weights applied to the various 
items are based on the customs and usages of a period which ended more 
than twenty years ago. Steps are being taken fer the revision of the 
index numbers. 


Details relating to the composition of the index numbers of wholesale 
prices are stated in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book, e.g., the 
grade of the articles or commodities included, the source of information 
as to prices, and the weights applied. An important amendment was intro- 
‘duced in January, 1930, when local. prices of wool and cotton were substi- 
tuted for the English prices used up to that month. 


The index numbers of cach group and of all groups combined in various 
wyears since 1901 are shown below, and the numbers for each year from 1901 
~to 1921 are published in the 1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices in the 
-year 1911 have been used as a base, and called 1,000. The indexes are not 
comparable between groups, except to illustrate the relative change in one 
‘group with the corresponding ratio in another, 


I, II, Ifl, IV, Vv. VIL VIL, VIII All 

“Year. Agricul- , Wool Metals |p dine Dairy r mie Conimodi 

me Groceries} eee an ae Meat. Prodime pi ties. 
Jute. 

1901 834 949 737 | 1001 745 | 1222 963 977 "904 
1906 929 960 937 996 806 | 1163 953 951 | 955 
a91l1 1000 | 1000} 1000} 1000; 1000] 1000) 1000{ 1000 1000 ° 

va, ADIB 1069 | 10383 | 1043} 1039 |- 1107 | 1879 | 1093 | 1003 1092 | 
1916 1163 | 1245 | 1867] 1725 | 1241 | 2896] 13880] 1617 1489 © 
"1920 24280 | 1914 | 3079 | 2602) 2415 | 3113] 2236 | 2301 2503 
oe 1750 | 1941 | 1471 | 2511 | 2259 | 1921 | 2020) 1863 1956 
1892 | 1683 | 1652] 2161 | 1892 | 1802) 1760) 1447 |/-..4834 
1707 | 1661 | 1656) 2164) 1958 | 2391 | 1842) 1457 1863 
1428 1664 1384 2046 1941 2250 1571 1472 1705 
1041 1758 1326 2038 1959 1538 1386 1633 1551 


1137 | 1752 | 1235 | 2034 | 1943 137) 1295 | 1636 || 1525°° 
1122 | 1659 1339) 1995 | 1854 | 1518) 1172) 1585 1507 
1144] 1678 |} 1393 | 19383) 1712) 1599 | 1245} 14538 1504 
1279 | 1677 | 1828 | 1920] 1663 | 1609 | 1292) 1374 1527 
1299 | 1670 | 1470) 1901 1707 | 1679 | 1316 | 1346 1562 

. 1487] 167t 1623 | 1985 | 1902 | 1754] 1404] 1358 1677 


# Weighted average. 


eesti index number of wholesale prices fell in each of the years 
: 934, the aggregate decline over the period being 19 per cent. The 


wat 10° per cent. lower than in 1929, 


hiv comparison with 1929, the index numbers of the various groups in 
4937 were 27 per cent. ieee in meat (which was very dear in 1929), 24 
per cent. in dairy produce, 13 per cent. in agricultural produce, & per cent. 
in minerals, 7 per cent. in chemicals, and 2 per cent. in the textile group 
and building materials. Groceries were somewhat dearer than in 1929. 


The movement in wholesale prices, month by month, since July, 1986, 
“may be gauged from the following table, the base belts the year 1911 as 
inthe preveding table. Particulars for the last three’ ‘months of the year 
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1929 are shown also, to indicate the level from which prices have fallon 
in recent years :— 


L Il. UI IV, Vv. VIL VIL. | VI. 
Month Agricul. Cones Metal: Oserneal 
, z q oGals ilding Dairy heini- : 
ea Groceries fee enc Gola Meat. | p,. dine! ¢ ‘calac ties, 
‘1929, j | 
October | 1968 1674 1590 | ‘2149 972 2677 1795 1456 3926 
‘November ...| 1870 1670 1533 2149 1972 2673 1731 144] 1290 
December '...| 1675 1673 1492 2149 1997 2671 1723 1441 1852 
1936, 
July w| 1261 1673 1481 1886 1703 | 811 1312 | 1348 1559 
August «| 1288 1673 1440 1886 1704 1857 1280 1348 1568 
September w| 1292 1670 13892 1883 1711 1803 1285 1843 1556 
‘October w| 1331 1659 143) 1881 1769 1675 1296 1340 1564 
November ,.,| 1455 1659 1534 1888 1791 1464 1309 1340 1590 
‘December .,.) 1561 1659 1554 1898 1794 1579 1318 1340 1630 
* 1987, 
January wf 1499 1671 1655 1909 1812 1725 1322 1341 1652 
February...) 1435 1671 1618 1938 1824 1603 1404 1341 1634 
March w| 1422 1671 1677 | - 1986 1844 1614 1439 1341: ||- 1653 
April w| 1487 1667 1724 2009 1842 1545 1416 1341 1668 
May... .| 1500 1667 173) 2001 1924 1471 1400 1341 1671 
June vf 1430 1668 1677 1988 1920 1616 1402 1350 1682 
July... we} 1545). 1671 1665 1988 1920 1684 1447 1354 1695 
Angest ‘...| 1588 1673 1675 2006 1933 1825 1397 1378 1720 
September ...} 1473 1678 1591 2015 1932 2093 1383 1378 1709 
October ...} 1510 | 1673 | 1536 | 2005 | 1956 | 2040 | 1400) 1278 1707 
November ...| 1420 1675 1464 1988 1957 1958 1408 1378 1667 
December ...| 1433 | 1675 | 1465 | 1982] 1959 | 1869) 1428] 1378 1663 
"1938, 
January ..| 147] 1675 | 1400 | 1981 1959 | 1898} 1451 1378 1666 
February ...{ 1459 | 1675 | 1341 1981 1948 | 1919] 1466 | 1378 1655 
March ..| 1429 | 1678] 1815 | 2080 | 1828} 1836 | 1481 1378 1646 
April we} 1549 1677 1298 2081 1928 1913 1516 1384 1680 
ath vo| 1654] 1677 | 1305 | 2005 | 1927) 1807 | 1508 | 1384 1689 
une seal 


The general index number rose in every month (except February) from 
‘September, 1936, to August, 1937,.when it attained the highest level in any 
month since August, 1930: Towards the glose cf the year 1936 there were 
pronounced rises in the price of wool and wheat, and the higher prices 
svere sustained—with some fluctuations—for ‘several months, When the 
«urrent season’s sales opened wool prices were declining, and wheat became 
‘cheaper in November, 1937. Nevertheless, meat, dairy produce, and build- 
ing materials moved to higher levels and the general index number in 
yecent mouths has been higher than in the corresponding months of 1936-37. 

It is interesting to trace the changes in the wholesale prices of ihe 
principal products of the rural industries in recent years, as well as in 
those of the non-rural items included in the index:— 


ms Year. Wheat.) Wool. [ceat Sales), Commodities. |Comunodities. 
Yl]... one vas eee 1000 1000 ~ 1000 1000 1000 
1926... oe oe tee 1762 1976 1868 1823 1834: 
1927... eee aes ova 1545 2106 2061 1861 1840 
1928. on ase eos 1460 2176 1868 1866 1785 
1929. one eae ssi 1395 1624 204] 1836 1863 
1930... one sae ene 1100 1094. 1725 1778 1705 
103] wu ae ase was 695 1047 1543 1804 1551 
1932... ene sae ase 876 965 1400 V774 1525 
1933. oe cae oe 821 1271 1236. 1716 1507 
ost aes toe tes 769 1471 1330 1666 1504 
1935. eae ee ae 917 1282 1415 1651 1527 
1936. aes “es aie 1198 1682 1415 1650 1562 
1937... sie fepei esa 1448 1929 1462 173] 1677 
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The price of wool to which the index numbers relate is the average at: 
auction sales in Sydney where the great bulk of the wool is sold for export: 
aversea. Therefore the price depends upon conditions of world markets 
except in so far as it is affected by premium on exchange. Oversea condi- 
tions influence the price of wheat also. Subsidies paid to the wheat 
farmers by the Government in the five seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 are not in- 
cluded in the price of wheat on which the index is based. The index 
numbers for wool and wheat in 1937 were the highest since 1928, 


‘ 


The index numbers for butter refer to the supply for local consump-— 
tion, which is dearer than butter for export. The index number for non- 
rural commodities fell slowly between 1931 and 1936, but in 1937 it rose by 
5 per cent. This index number is based on the prices of the 74 non-rural 
commodities included in the general index number, no highly manufac- 
tured commodities being taken into consideration. 


The average wholesale prices of thirty commodities, which are repre- 
sentative of the various groups covered by the index numbers, are shown 
in the following statement. The quotations represent the mean of the 
monthly prices in Sydney and are stated in Australian currency. 


Commodity, { worn, | ae21, | s929, | 1931, | 1082, | 1986, | 1087. 
8. d. 8. d. 8, d, 8. da a d|osa, d, a a, 
Wheat, milling .. .. bush. 3 6 8 79 4106 2 52 3 O09 4 23 4h 08 
Flour o . .. ton] 169 9 886 7 230 11 191 8 17 (0 21710 | 26 2 
Chaff, wheaten . a » | 81 0 128 9 187 2 78 2 78 9 944 1113 4 
Hay, oaten a «ogy | 94 OB 161 11 150 4 118 11 j24 6 147 2 | 179 8 
Potatoes (local) .. wo gy | ALD 5 no 0 133 6 130 8 120 0 144 § 08 1 
Sugar ‘ ite ee «| 487 6 980 0 746 8 746 8 746 8 664 0 | 644 0 
Tobacco, dark plu » Ib} 56 0 8 2 84 10 9 J1 0 llo5 15 
‘ea .. es ee oe oe 1 15 21 22 24 21 2 9) 2 1 
‘Soap ary o .. 401b] 18 4 28 9 24 0 22 11 22 0 20 11 21 #10 
Jam.. as a - 1,. 6 2 13°«0 11 6 10 9 Wu 7 9 3 9 9 
Kerosene .. as &} gal. 7 3 20 8 138 4 18 0 13 2 121] 138 0 
Wool, greasy or on Tb, 0 85t 1 O-bt 1 18 0 89 GO 82 1 23 1 44 
Leather, sole a ue 6 pa ll 19 17 18 1 75 1u 
Woolpacks x ». each 264 3.9 310 4 2 8 8 210 29 
lron—Pig, local ., + ton} 78 4 182 6 120 0 115 0 9 8 80 0 80 0 
Plate, girder we » | 233 4 696 8 390 0 410 2 434 7 419 8 | 416 0 
Corrugated, galy. » | 346 8 979 2 617 4 609 7 671 7 510 0 | 660 0 
Copper, sheet. +» Tb} 0105 2 2 19 1 95 1 103 110 2 07 
Hardwood, local (8 x 2 
100 lin. ft. 8 6 18 0 16 4 160 jw 1 12 6 13 6 
Pine—Local (44 x 1) 100sup.ft.| 25 6 62 0 61 0 61 8 58 4 54 6 58 11 
N.Z. (4) x 1) 7 92 2 62 0 41 0 42 8 48 6 87 8 | 48 2. 
Oregon (2 x 2) os 15 7 47 1 29 4 a6 0 37 8 30 9 41 7 
Bricks . os. -» 1,000) 42 0 6k 0 7 7 57 0 57 0 52 6 60 11 
Beef—Fores oie ee Tb 0 17 0 22 n 43 0 24 0 4 0 24) O 26 
Hinds ae oe ” 0 27 0 56 0 69 0 50 0 43 0 4°2] 0 4% 
Mutton an ie ae as 0 2 Qo 4:2 0 4:4 0 26 0 2:3 0 4 0 39 
Lamb os “ as is 0 27 0 68 0 64 0 46 0 39 0 6°5) 0 64 
Butter A a rr Ae 0 10°6 1:10 10 14 138 1 8 1 3.6 
Eggs, new laid ., .. doz; 1 4 24 11 14 1 3 1 2:9) 1 6&6. 
Creain of tartar .. os Tb. 0 11:2 20 1 4 2 0 110 17 17 


I 


+t Weighted average (season cnded June). 


The prices of nearly all the commodities listed above were dearer in 1937 
than in the previous year, exceptions being potatoes, which were unusually 
cheap, and iron girders. Tea, mutton and lamb were slightly cheaper. 
Sugar, tobacco, cream of tartar and pig iron were unchanged. 


The average prices of the following commodities were dearer in 1987 
than in 1929, viz., wheat, flour, oaten hay, tobacco, wool, leather, iron 


girders, galvanised iron, copper, imported timbers, and cream of tartar. 
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Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America; | 
with 1929 as base:— 


Victoria. 
New South | (Melb | ON . United 
Wales. Rae Zealand. Canadas) united | Btates of 
Year. (Sydney). wealth {Census and Pomunt oft | {B ah dof ae 
Soe er | Gaucea aca | Potties)” | Statistica]! ‘Trnde] | Labour) 
Statistics. ] 
Number of = 
Commoditie a 100 92 180 238 150 550 1 
: 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 I 
1930 92 89 97 91 88 91 : 
1981 83 79 91 75 77 77 . 
1932 82 78 87 70 75 68 
1983 $l 78 88 70 15 69 
1934 $l 82 89 75 77 79 
1985 82, 82 93 75 78 84 
1936 84 86 94 78 83 85 
"1937 | 90 92 101 88 95 91 


The index numbers show the trend of wholesale prices in each of the 
countries specified but they are not comparable one country with another. 


Reraw, Prices, 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown in 
this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro-: 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


The following statement shows annual averages of tle principal food 
courmodities. The figures represent the mean of the monthly prices 
during each year. 


Commodity. 1901. | 1911. | 1921, | 1929, | 1931.) 1932,| 1936. | 1937, 

: 8. d. | a. dk sd, | 3s. d.js. d.[s. dv |] s,d |] s, a 

Bread . o. oo 2)b. loaf], 0 25 )0 3851/0 62/0 5710 54/0 53] 0 82) 0 57 

Flour . a «. 25lb.) 11L0)2 90 16 16] 4 60/3 77] 3 O92] 8102] 4 sO 

Tea oe ae wa lb} 1 30/1 85 | L107 | 2 2112 87/2 a | 2 BT!) 2 aa 

Sugar a o oe oe » | 0 2810 27 ;0 57 | 0 4610 46/0 495 | 0 4:0] 0 40 

Rice on ee o .e . | 0 26/0 27/0 49] 0 87 |0 35) 0 85 |] 0 30] 0 380 

Oatmeal .. oo ae »» 5ib.] 0113 | 1 O5 /1 80 | 1 86 ]1 36/1 35 | 1 O85] 1 22 

Potatoes .. on ae «. 1416, 0113 | 1 O2 ]1 45 | 3 O2]1 G7) 1 68] 1 BO) 1 43 
Kerosene .. we oe ~. gal} 0107 | 01191 [2 10° | 11b3 ]1 94] 1 93] 1 G1) 1 74 ‘ 
Milk oe oe a .- quart] 0 40 /0 44 1/0 81/0 90/0 7L}0 72] 0 79) 0 77. H 
Butter ws ve oe oe Ib.) 1 02 [1 1:7 )2 OF | 2 OF |1 70/1 B54] 1 48) 1 55 ! 
Cheese . ae oy we » | 0 75 10 87 1/1 39) 1 42 {0109)1 O02 | 1 OF] L OF ' 

Eggs, Fresh a a .» doz} 1 80/1 85/2 65) 2 L1]1 73/1 BS] 1 69) 1 By 
Bacon, Middle Cut*  .. os lb) 0 90 |0 10% {1109 | 1 77 |1 22) 1 14 1 ba] 1 3% if 
Beef, Sirloin . we i » | O 45 10 45 70 91 | 0113 10 93/0 87 |] 0 95] 0 07 i 
Rib ve os a | 9 3810 38/0 67 | 0 8610 72/0 66 1 0 72) 0 75 a 
Steak Rump “ ve oe gp | O 7010 7011 20) 1 40 ]1 1H) 1 WO] 1 tl 1 16 ‘ 
Beef, Corned Round .. ae »| 0 40/0 40/0 81] 0 86/0 78])0 73] 0 74) 0 77 ‘ 
Mutton, Leg ie o ae » | 9 32/0 30/0 69] 0 84/0 G2/0 H7 | 0 7:2] 0 74 : 
Loin ae o ‘ls » | 0 38/0 38/0 76) 0 9850 76/0 G6] O 81) 0 82 ' 
; Chops, Loin ate a on » | 0 42/0 40/0 86] 01170 |O0 79/0 71] 0 88] 0 90 a 
Leg “s we » | 0 38/0 38/0 8&1) 0 98) 0 74) 0 BH] O 80/0 82 : 
Pork, Leg fs o ne » | 0 62/0 78 ]1 B44] 1 26 10111] 0 10°7 | 0108) 1 02 t 
Chops oe oe we » | 0 68 )0 85 ]1 58] 1 32 | 0 112 H 010% | 0108] 1 06 : 


* Rashers in 1932, 1936 and 1937, 
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In 1937, the average prices of nearly all foods were dearer than in the 
previous year; suzar ‘and rice were unchanged, and potatoes, tea and milk 
were cheaper. 


House Rents: 


Information relating to housing in New South Wales, which is contained 
in the chapter, Social Condition, of this Year Book, shows that about 47 per 
cent. of the private dwellings in New South Wales were occupied by 
tenants at the date of the Census 1933. The proportion in the metropolis 
was nearly 58 per cent. 


Leases of dwellings are subject to the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1899, 
and its amendments. A law was passed in New South Wales in October, 
1981, to prescribe a general reduction of 224 per cent. in rents—as part of 
a plan for the restoration of prosperity in Australia. 


The law did not apply to premises which were not leased on 30th June, 
1930, unless a lease had been entered into three months before the Act 
ecmmenced. It expired by effluxion of time on 31st December, 1932, 
and the general reduction of 224 per cent. in respect of leases existing at 
30th June, 1980, has been continued until 31st December, 1938, in terms. 
of an amendment of the Landlord and Tenant Act. Provision was made: 
however, that, upon application within a certain period, a competent court 
might increase the rent in certain cases up to the amount stated in the 
lease (as maximum) or might order a further reduction. 


Distraint for rent, as provided by thé Landlord and Tenant <Act,. 
1899, was abolished as from 10th December, 1930, and in August, 1981, the 
right to eject tenants from dwellings leased at rents not exeeeding £3 a 
week became subject to orders of a competent court. The court may post-. 
pone eviction ir the occupiers are in impoverished circumstances owing to 
inability to obtain employment, and postponement may be made subject 
to a condition that the occupier pay to the owner such sum in such instal- 
ments and at such times as the court orders. An order for postponement 
may not be granted if it would cause the owner to suffer undue hardship, 
nor if the occupier or other person residing in the dwelling has been guilty 
of acts of waste depreciating its value. By the Landlord and Tenant 
(Amendment) Act, 1932, the period of postponement has been limited ta 
four months, ; 


When the census was taken in June, 1933, the private dwellings occu-— 
pied by tenants in New South Wales numbered 270,740, and the average — 
weekly rental (unfurnished) was 18s. 10d. v2z., private houses 18s, 1d. and 
flats and tenements 23s. 9d. The number in the metropolitan area was 
160,260, and the average rentals 21s. 11d—private houses 21s. 1d., flats 
and tenements 25s. 4d. Further details regarding rents in the metropoli- 
tan and country districts at the Census date were published in the 1933-34 
issue of this Year Book. , 


A comparative statement of average weekly rents in Sydney from 1865 
to 1920 is published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 1919- 
20, and for later years to 1936 in the Statistical Register, 1935-36, The aver- 
age rentals of wooden and brick houses containing four and five rooms in 
each of the last ten years are shown below. The averages have been com- 
puted from returns supplied by house agents in relation to brick and wooden 
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houses of an average standard—those with special advantages or disad- 
vantages being excluded. ‘The figures represent the mean of the averages 
for the four quarters of each year. ; 


Tour Rooms. Tive Rooms. Weighted 
Year, Average, 
Wooden. Brick. Wooden. Brick, [4 & 5 rooms 

s. d. 8. d. s. d s. d. s. d. 
1928... wes 19 11 22 5 25 1 28 5 25 2 
1929... tee tee | 20 0 22 8 24 $7 29 3 25° °7 
1980... we tee v{ 20 0 23 9 26 1 29 10 26 4 
19381. fcr wie | 18 3 20 7 21 8 25 3 22 7 
1982... eae vee ‘| 16 2 18 0 18 6 21 11 19 8. 
19838... eee aaa wf 15 8 17 6 18 4 21 1 19 0 
1984... tee vee wl 16 4 17 9 19 6 2011 | 19 1 
19385 eee wee | 15 3 18 2 19 2 21 10 19 7 
1936 (4) we aes «| 15 10 19 3 19 6 22 5 20 4 
1987, ... eee ree «| 17,0 21 0 19 7 24 0 21 8 


~ 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a room. (*) Basis amended slightly. 

The general level of rents of four- and five-roomed houses in Sydney, 
which had been trending slowly upwards, commenced to decline in the 
latter part of 1980, and the average per week fell by 8s. 9d. in 1931, There 
was a further reduction of 8s. 7d. after the enactment of the Reduction 
of Rents Act. In 1934 rents began to rise, and the average in 1937 was 
9s, 8d. above the average in 1938. 


Retail Prices of Food—Comparison with other Countries. 

The following statement shows the increases as compared with July, 
1914, in the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries. 
The figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the “London 
Labour Gazette” and other official sources; those relating to Sweden 
include fuel and lighting. The particulars for the Australian States 
relate to the capital cities. 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices 
as compared with July, 1914. 
Country. 
July, July, July, July, July, July, | March, - 

19382. 1933, 1934, 1985. 1936, 3937, 1938, 

New South Wales... vel 82 25 26 30 29 34 36 
Victoria .. i ie wel 23 15 20 28 3L 36 38 
Queensland ae a oo 24 18 23 28 31 38 41 
South Australia is vf 10 4 7 13 16 18 21 
Western Australia... we 7 1 7 10 18 19 20 
Tasmania es ish sa 16 12 16 17 20 27 28 
Australia ... sak at 23 16 20 26 27 32 34 
New Zealand ... on ea 8 4 a 18 25 36 40 
South Africa .., an is 6* oF 3 2 1 2 9 
United States .., we vet 8 13 17 27 33 36 28 
Canada .. aca ae 8* 5* J 3 9 17 18 
Vnited Kingdom ite wef 25 18 22 26 29 40 40 
Germany a sa wo  16 14 20 23 24 25 22 
Sweden ... 0d me wef 28 23 25 32 35 41 43 
Norway .. igs fu 34 32 33 40 45 61 64 
France (Paris) . i is wal 449 408 391 325 362 500 590 


*Percentage decrease. : 
The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between the various countries owing to differences in the scope of the 
data, and in methods of compilation. 
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Reta Price Inpex Numpers. 


Retail price index numbers for Sydney and other Australian cities 
and towus are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, The earliest 
index numbers relate to the prices of food and groceries and rents of all 
houses, with the year 1911 as the base. Particulars of this index have 
been published in earlier issues. of the Year Book. It is known as the 
“All Houses” or “A” series index, and has been practically superseded by 
the “All Items” or “O” series index. 

The latter series originated in the findings of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the Federal Government in 1919 to inquire into the basic 
wage. ‘The Commission conducted an investigation into the cost of living 
for a family consisting of man, wife and three children under 14 years of 
age, and having determined a standard of living, ascertained the cost in the 
capital cities of Australia in November of each year from 1914 to 1920, 
After the inquiry, the Commonwealth Statistician extended the scope of 
his investigations regarding retail prices to cover all the main groups of 
household expenditure on the basis of a regimen similar to that adopted 
by the Commission in order to compile the “All Items” index numbers. 
The groups of household expenditure covered by the series are food and 
groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items, including fuel and light. ; 

The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney as compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician are shown below. The index numbers 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive relate to the month of November, and annual 
figures are shown for later years. Separate particulars are stated for the 
various groups of expenditure. The base of each group of household 
expenditure is the weighted average for that group in the six capital cities 
of Australia during the quinquennium 1923-1927, taken as 1,000. 


Retail Price Index Numbers—“ All Items.”” 
Period, Food, 
Food Housing Groceries Mis- Total, 
and (40nd 5 and Clothing, cellaneous. | Household 
Groceries. Rooms). Housing Eixpendi- 
Combined, ture. 
1914, November... 638 758 680 755 766 712 
1915 oh wf 7° 844 780 825 805 798 816 
1916 os nor 833 791 818 903 808 836 
1917 “ eae 877 797 848 1009 889 $92 
1918 oo ues 877 832 861 1102 988 938 
1919 95) jaa 1073 866 1000 1237 1059 1065 
1920 99 tee 1225 980 1138 1323 1209 11938 
1921 3 ae 964 1000 977 1255 1009 1046 
1922 ” wan 982 1048 1006 1051 1034 1021 
1923-27 ... aay 1012 111 1047 950 1021 1020 
1928 ees ote 1021 11438 1064 978 1048 1042 
1929 nes _ 1090 1162 L115 983 1046 1073 
1930 ton ist 984 1197 1059 931 1040 1026 
1931 ase bal 876 1026 929 835 1013 922 
1932 ite aids 852 894 867 769 996 867 
1933 Soi Ces 800 864 822 742 988 832 
1934 i vee 825 869 840 746 975 ~ 842 
1935 ae ue 840 891 858 746 976 852 
1636 aia ore 848 930 878 778 949 866 
1937 ve vie 868 965 904 818 949 889 
1938 (1st quarter: | 878 988 918 828 940 900 
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’ The index number of total household expenditure in Sydney fell by 222 
per cent. between 1929 and 1938, Then it began to rise slowly, and in 1937 
it was nearly 7 per cent. higher than in 1933, though 17 per cent. below 


the level of 1929, 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


. Census Records. 


At the Census taken in June, 1933, the bread-winners (including those 
unemployed, pensioners, and persons of independent means) numbered 
1,209,805, and dependants numbered 1,391,042, being respectively 46.5 per 
cent. and 53.5 per cent. of the total population of New South Wales. 
The male bread-winners, 912,591, represented 69 per cent. of the male 
population, and the female bread-winners, 297,214, were 23 per cent. of the 
females. 


A classification of the bread-winners, according to industry, is shown 
below :— 


Number. | Proportion of Total 
(approximate). 
Industry, 
Males. | Females, | Total, | Males, |Females, | Total. 
Agricultural, Pastoral and per per per 
Dairying— cent. | cent. | cent. 
Farming (including mixed and 
undefined) ... ee | 81,999 1,740 83,739 6:2 ‘1 3-2 
‘Grazing a sel 43,049 1,153 44,202 3:3 l 1-7 
Dairy- farming se] 34,329 2,296 36,625 2-6 2 1-4 
Pig and poultry farming ee 3,867 365 4,232 3 ‘0 2 
‘Other ... wa ies Nei 8,517 147 8,664. 6 ‘0 3 
Total, seicinsi 
Pastoral, etc. ««| 171,761 5,701 | 177,462 13-0 4 6:8 
Worestry, Fishing and Trapping 12,597 56 12,653 9 0 5 
“Mining and Quarrying .. 34,029 | - 69 34,098 2-6 ‘0 13 
Undustrial— 
Manufacture ... 152,798 48,756 | 201,549 11-6 3:8 7-7 
Gas, Water, Electricity (Pro- 
duction and Supply) + 11,398 343 11,741 9 “5 
Building F 46,485 169 46,654 3°5 0-1 18 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks, 
ete. .., . Pe -«{ 86,016 166 86,182 6-5 3:3 
Total, Industrial «| 296,692 49,434 | 346,126 22°5 3-9 13-3 
‘Transport and Communication 86,702 4,010 90,712 6:6 3 35 
Commerce and Tinance «| 129,965 42,811 | 172,776 9-9 3-3 6-6 
Public Administration and Pro- 
fessional 51,249 41,702 92,951 3-9 3:3 3-6 
Entertainment, ‘Sport ‘and Re- 
creation 8,115 1,742 9,857 6 ‘1 “4 
Personal and Domestic Service... 20,536 70,458 90,994 1:6 5-5 35 
No Industry or es not 
stated* = 51,918 25,002 | 76,920 3°9 2:0 30 
Pensioners ais aes v| 49,027 56,229 | 105,256 3:7 4:4 4-0 
Total, Breadwinners ..:| 912,591 | 297,214 |1,209,805 69-2 23+2 46-5 
‘Dependants a ar -».| 405,880 | 985,162 /1,391,042 | 30-8 76:8 53-5 
Total Population -../1,318,471 |1,282,376 |2,600,847 | 100- 100: 100: 


% Iacludes unemployed persons for whom industry was not stated, also persons described as Independent 
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Amongst the males, nearly 31 per cent. were dependants (mostly 
children) ; 13. per cent. were engaged in rural pursuits and 34 per cent. 
in other primary industries; 224 per cent. in industrial pursuits, about 
half being in manufacture; 10 per cent. in commerce and. finance; and 6% 
per cent. in transport aud communication. 


Of the females classified as bread winners, the domestic group was the 
largest. I+ represented 54 per cent. of the total females; 4 per cent. 
were in industrial occupations, mainly manufacture; 8 per cent. in com- 
mercial pursuits; and a similar proportion in the public admini- 
stration and professional group, which includes teachers and nurses. 
There has been an appreciable increase in the proportion of bread-winners 
amongst females since the previous census, though owing to changes in 
classification the exact extent of the increase cannot be gauged. The pro- 
portion as recorded in 1921 was 16.8 per cent., but it is probable that many 
pensioners were excluded. In 1938 the proportion, exclusive of pensioners, 
was 18.8 per cent. 


_A comparative statement showing the grades of occupation as at each 
census from 1901 to 1933 is shown below. Dependants and others who may 
not be classified under the other categories ave grouped under the head- 
ing “grade not applicable.” 


Number, Per cent, of Total, 
Grade. j 
1901. 1911, | 1921. 1933. 1901. | 1911, | 1921, | 1938 
Males. i 
Employer ve aul 48,9920! 68,582 44,700 ) 57,801, 69] 81, 42, 43 
Working on own ac- 
count. - ,., 65,577] 49,676] 104,483 | 118,402 | 92] 59] 99] 90 
Unremunerated assist. 
ant 17,635} 20,887} 9,710] 18,852] 2:5 | Qd 9] Ll 
Salary and wage earner 290,203] 393,616| 455,959 | 443,862 | 41:0 | 46-5 | 43-0] 33-7 
Unemployed ... — .../ 21,110] 16,210] 64,028 | 189,666 | 3-0] 19] 51] 144 
Grade not applicable ...) 964,910) 298,038] 391,753 | 493,754 | 37-4 | 35:2 | 369] 37-5 
Not stated .. ...| 1,650] 11,189] 10,868 1,634]... i ai see 
Total .. — «../'710,005] 857.698 1,071,501 [1,318,471 | 100 | 100] 100] 100 
Tremates. 
Employer we oan{ 49881 6,672) 8,192 5,774 8 7 3 “4, 
Working on own ace- 
count... ..| 16,780] 12,827) 17,280} 18,811] 26] 16] 17] 5 
Unremunerated assist- 
ant | 6,077| 4,869) 1,256 1,891 9 6 ‘1 | 
Salary and wage earner| 72,190) 101,815| 130,294 | 158,459 | 11-2 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 124 
Unemployed ... ...| 3,639] 2,700/ 7,612 | 32,776 6 4 8 | 26 
Grade not applicable ...| 540,911] 660,030, 866,379 |1,064,160 | 83-9 | 83-8 | 84-4 | 83-0 
Not stated vl 311] 1,128] 2,857 BOB |... ie. id st 
Total... + 684] 789,036|1,028,870 |1,282,376 | 100 °|100 |100 | 100 


In 1938 employers represented 4 per cent. of the malé population, 9 
per cent. were working on their own account and not employing labour, 
and 48 per cent. were in the wage-earning group (including the unem- 
ployed). The balance, 89 per cent., consists for the most part of depen- 
dants, pensioners, and persons with private means not: actively engaged 
in business. These ratios are similar to those prevailing at the census of 
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1921; at the earlier census dates there was a larger proportion of employers. 
The outstanding change during the period lies in the increase in the pro- 
portion unemployed, which is discussed later. 


Of the females employers and women working on their own account 
represented only 2 per cent., and the proportion in the wage-earning group 
was 15 per cent. in 1933, as compared with 184 per cent. in 1921, 


At the Census of June, 1933, the wage-earning group numbered 824,763, 
viz.:—Salary and wage-earners, 448,862 men and 158,459 women, and 
unemployed, 189,666 men and 32,776 women. A classification according to 
industries is shown below :— 


Wage Earning Group. Per cent. of Total. 
Industry. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Dairying | 78,080 1,068 | 79,148 |} 12°6 06 9:9 
Forestry... eee ae 3,971 38 4,009 06 0-0 05 
Fishing and Trapping ee see 1,064 8] 1,072 0:2 0:0 01 
Mining and Quarrying ... ».. | 30,664 64] 30,728 50 0-0 3°8 
Industrial— 
Manufacture ... 136,000 | 44,441 | 180,441 || 21°9 | 24-2 22°5 
Gas, Water, Electricity (Pro- 
duction and Supply) ...| 11,237 343 | 11,580 1:8 0-2 1:4 
Building a és «| 39,013 158 | 39,171 6:3 Ol 4:9 
Roads, Railways, "‘Earth- 
works, ete.* .., . | 84,631 163 | 84,794 || 13-7 O1 10°5 
Total Industrial... | 270,881 | 45,105 | 315,986 || 43-7 | 24:6 393 
Transport and Communication ... | 76,803 3,872 | 80,675 || 12:4 21 10°1 
Commerce and Finance ... .. | 95,832 | 37,225 | 133,057 || 15-5 | 20-3 166 
Public Administration and Pro. 
fessionalt ... oo 42,073 | 32,666 | 74,739 68 | 17:8 9:3 
Entertainment, Sport and Recrea- 
tion... Ses 6,388 1,654 8,042 1:0 0-9 10 
Personal and Domesvic “Ser vice| 13,843) 62,001 | 75,844 2:2 | 33°7 9-4 
No Industry or aaa, Not 
Stated we | 18,929 7,534 | 21,463 
Total es ... | 633,528 | 191,235 | 824,763 100 100 100 
* Includes labourers, industry undefined. t Includes clerks and typists, industry undefined. 


The distribution of the male salary and wage-earners was: Rural 13 
per cent., mining 5 per cent., industrial 44 per cent., distribution and 
commercial 28 per cent., administrative and professional 8 per cent., and 
personal and domestic 2 per cent. 


The largest group of female salary and wage-earners were: Personat 
and domestic 34 per cent., factories 24 per cent., commercial 20 per cent., 
administrative and professional 19 per cent. Only a simall proportion wers 
engaged in primary production. : 


Details as to the unemployed in the principal industries are shown later 
in this chapter. 


Employment—Annual Records. 


Returns relating to the number of persons employed in the principal rural 
industries of the State are collected annually, but the information is not: 
comparable with the census figures, because it relates only to persons engaged 
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regularly on rural holdings of one acre or over. Occupiers and managers 
are included in the annual returns, also members of their families, who work 
constantly on a holding, but temporary hands and contract workers engaged 
for harvesting, shearing, etc., are omitted. Moreover, the census figures 
relate to a specific date, the workers being distributed amongst the several 
branches of rural industry according to the work on which they were 
engaged at the time. On the other hand, the annual records show the 
average number employed during the period, and those engaged on each 
of the numerous holdings where more than one class of rural production 
is undertaken are distributed according to the main purpose for which the 
holding was used. 


In regard to the number of females employed in ruval industries, consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing to the 
.fact that a large number of women and girls, especially on dairy farms, are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic 
duties. Usually they do not receive wages, and at a census they are classified 
as dependants. In the annual returns there is a tendency to include them as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the census and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. 


The following statement shows the number of persons engaged as working 
proprietors, unpaid relatives assisting, and permanent employees in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years since 1911, Casual 
employees are not included. 


Agriculture, 
Poultry, Pig, and Dairying. Pastoral. Total, Rural Industries. 
_ Bee-farming. * 

ear, = Ga 


Males, | Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. |Iemales.| Males, | Females. | Total. 


1921 | 68,299] 1,141 | 27,488 | 11,293 | 43,387] 770 | 129,174] 13,204 | 149,378 
1920-21 | 50,162 1,509 | 26,648 | 13,176 | 43,766 | 1,022 | 120,576 | 15,707 | 136,283 
1925 26 | 44,991] 841 | 30,351 | 15,027 | 45,652] 420 | 120,994] 16,288 | 137,282 
1926-27 | 43,268] 866 | 29,106 | 12,526 | 47,546 | 354 | 119,920] 14,245 | 134,165 
1927-28 | 43,953| 713 ; 99,845] 12,378 | 46,882] 453 | 120,680] 13,544 | 134,224 
1928-29 | 40,058] 606 | 30,997) 9,765) 46,803| 306 |117,863/ 10,677 | 128,540 


1929-30 | 39,860 472 | 32,494] 9,105 | 44,069 271 | 116,423} 9,848 | 126,271 
1930-31 | 40,163 518 | 33,977 | 8,735 | 40,849 290 | 114,989 | 9,643 | 124,532 
1931-32 | 39,382 390 | 36,601 | 7,923 | 40,946 209 | 116,929 8,522 | 125,451 
1932-33 | 42,556 400 | 38,196] 7,788 | 41,043 157 | 121,795 | 8,845 | 130,140 
1933-34 | 42,084 301 | 38,358] 7,246 | 43,748 229 | 124,190] 7,776 | 131,966 


1934-85 | 42,135 374 | 38,231) 6,823 | 46,042 213 | 126,408 7,410 } 133,818 
1935-36 | 42,204 339 | 88,150| 6,481] | 46,771 238 | 127,125 7,058 | 134,188 


1936-87 | 43,648 | 341 | 37,450| 5,444 | 46,908 207 | 128,006 | 5,992 | 133,998 


* Including rroprietors working on their own hold 
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The. number of persons engaged in cultivating, etc., and in dairying 
had been fairly constant for four seasons at about 42,200 and: 38,000 respec- 
tively. Then agricultural labour increased to 43,600 in 1986-37. The num- 
ber is the highest since 1925-26 but is appreciably lower than in the earlier 
years shown above, though the area under cultivation has increased. 
Apparently the greater use of machinery and the substitution of motor for 
horse-drawn vehicles has lessened the need for workers in agriculture. 
The decrease in permanent employees may have been offset, to some extent, 
by the employment of contract workers. Details regarding the labour 
engaged in relation to machinery used in cultivating are shown in the 
chapter relating to agriculture, 


The number of dairy workers declined in 1936-87 when seasonal 
conditions were not favourable in the principal dairying districts. 


Tn the pastoral industry the number of permanent employees increased 
slightly in 1936-87 and was somewhat larger than in 1927-28. 


On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently on rural holdings 
of one acre and over in extent which had been about 120,000 for eight 
seasons, began to decline in 1928-29, and fell in the course of three seasons 
to 115,000. It increased in each of the last five seasons and the number in 
1936-87, viz., 128,000, was the highest since 1913-14. 


The figures in the table indicate that there has been a marked decrease 
in the number of women engaged in rural work, This may be attributed 
partly to the exclusion from the returns in the more recent years of women 
whose chief occupation is domestic rather than rural. The majority of the 
women are relatives not receiving wages,.and the number go classified in 
the returns decreased from 18,841 in 1925-26) to 4,524 in 1986-87, while the 
number of women classified as working PROpRGtOrS or paid employees 
declined from 2,447 to 1,468. 


The total number of rural workers in 1936-37 included 68,736 men and 
850 women, who were classed as working proprietors, i.e., owners, lessees, or 
share-farmers working on the holdings; 18,207 men and 4,524 women were 
classed as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages. There 
were 41,063 nen and 618 women, including managers and relatives, in 
receipt of wages. The.amount of wages paid to these employees in 1986-87 
was £4,396,284 to men and £26,695 to women, excluding the value of board, 
etc., assessed at £1,652,325 for men and £20,178 for women. In addition, 
wages, amounting to £8,032,277, were paid to casual workers, excluding 
the value of board, ete., £362,585. Particulars regarding rural labour and 
wages in the preceding decennium are shown in the chapter of this Yéar 
Book entitled Rural Settlement. 


Annual returns relating to employment are collected also in respect of 
mining and other primary industries and the manufacturing industries, 
and the figures for various years since 1911 are summarised in the follow- 
ing statement. In regard to the manufacturing industries, employees in 
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establishments with fewer than four persons have not been included unless 
machinery was used in the factory, and the figures shown in the table 
represent the average number employed in the factories during each year :— 


~h ch 
Rural )3-2 5 ae . 
Indus. |8 8'3'2 Mining. Manufacturing, Total, 

. oe 
tries, |OU" Ss 
_ Year. bond 7 =) 
) 

Total, Males. | Males, Males. |Females.| Total. Males, | Femaies.| Total. 


1911 142,378 | 6,000 | 33,367 | 79,005 | 25,546 | 104,551 | 247,546 | 38,750 | 286,296 


1920-21 | 136,283 | 6,700 | 25,612 | 107,700 | 31,511 | 139,211 | 260,588 | 47,218 | 307,806 
1925-26 | 137,282 | 7,900 | 29,186 |.128,846 | 40,928 | 169,774 | 286,926 | 57,216 | 344,142 


1929-30 126,271 | 6.300 | 25,010 | 122,005 | 40,908 | 162,913 | 269,738 | 50,756 | 320,494 


- 1930-31 | 124,532] 5,600 | 18,370 | 93,881 | 33,724 |. 127,605 | 232,¢40 | 43,267 | 276,107 


1931-32 | 125,451 | 6,000 | 17,721*| 90,667 | 35,688 | 196,335 | 231,317 | 44,210 | 275,527 


1928-29 | 128,540 | 7,700 | 26,562 | 135,773 = 287,898 | 55,660 | 343,558 


1932-33 | 130,140 | 6,800 | 17,721*| 99,718 |38,786 | 138,504 | 246,084 ; 47,131 | 293,165 
1933-34 | 131,966 | 7,200 | 16,933 | 111,599 | 42,400 | 153,999 | 259,922 | 50,176 | 310,098 
1934-385 | 133,818 | 7,500] 17,816 | 127,114 | 47,919 | £75,033.| 278,838 | 55,329 | 334,167 
1935-36 | 134,183 | 7,500] 17,864 | 140,896 | 52,304 | 193,200 | 293,385 | 59,362 | 352,747 


1936-37 | 133,998 ) 8,000 | 18,890 | 152,064 | 56,433 | 208,497 | 306,960 | 62,425 | 369,385 


Note.~-Working Proprietors are included in all grcuys. *Calendar year 1932, 


Employees engaged in treating minerals at the place of production are 
included in the returns of the manufacturing industries, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at coke 
works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc., at limestone quarries, and 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated for the 
1920-21 and later years, is exclusive of fossickers. 

In the coal mines employment increased from 17,000 in 1911 to 21,000 
in 1921, and to 24,000 in 1926. Subsequently the industry was affected 
severely by. industrial strife and by trade depression, and the number of 
coal-miners was only 14,100 in 1932 and 12,800 in 1935. There was an 
increase to 13,500 in 1936. F 

In other -mines employees increased from 4,639 in 1921 to 5,061 in 1926, 
then declined to 2,848 in 1931. With the revival in gold mining and im- 
provement ‘in silver, lead and tin mines, the number rose steadily to 5,875 
in 1936. 

The number of factory workers did not vary greatly between 1926-27 and 
1928-29, then there was a decrease of 54,400 before the fall was arrested 
in 1931-32. In each of the following years there was a substantial increase, 
and the number in 1936-87 was 27,700 above pre-depression level and the 
highest yet recorded. The improvement has been general throughout the 
various classes of factories. The majority of female factory workers are 
engaged in the clothing trades, and fluctuations in the number of female 
employees reflect generally the condition of that group of industries. 
Monthly data as to employment in factories is shown on page 687 and in 
the chapter relating to factories. 


ad 
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Government Employees, 


In New South Wales a large number of persons are employed by the 
State and Commonwealth Governments. In addition to services such 
as education, police, justice, health, lands administration, and the con- 
struction, of public works, ete, the State owns railways, tramways, omni- 
buses and wharves and abattoirs. The Commonwealth services include the 
post office, telegraphs and telephones, customs, taxation, and defence. 


The following statement shows the number of Government employees, as 
at 20th June, in various years from 1929 to 1937. 


Details are shown separately regarding the State employees’ engaged 
mainly in adntinistrative services and the stafls of business undertakings 
and statutory bodies, Amongst the latter group there are a number of 
persons who ave engaged in the construction of public works. Part-time 
telief workers are not included in the statement. 

1937. : 


Services, 1929. 1931. | 1932. 1934. | 1935. 1936, 


Males. | Females.| Total. 


—<—<— 


, State. 
Administrative, ete.— | 
Public Service Board— 

Teachers (including In- ” 

speetors) os «+-| 10,807 | 11,471 [11,155 | 11,207 | 11,220 | 11,198 SHES}, 8,28 | Aer 
Hospitals, ete.—General 
Staifs ,., ys wa) 2,514 2,588 | 2,597 | 2,910 8,011 3,057 1,274 1,439 2,718 
Other 2 0 oN] gigs] 9311 | 9,261 | 9,485 | 9,783 | 9,620 || 7484] 2241 | 0,795 


Total, Public Service| 22,605 23,368 (93,013 23,602 | 24,014 | 23,884 || 14,503 | 9,206 | 23,709 


Board, 
Police ws asa] 8,569 | 8,717 | 3,656 | 3,669} 3,631 | 3,909 || 3,829 14] 3,843 
Fire Commissioners ... ase 828 833 821 827 827 826 798 32 830 
Government. Savings (Rural) 
Bank of New South Wales 1,704 1,690 337 510 663 941 769 276 1,045 
Miscellozwous sane] 2,662 {2,508 | 2,886-/ 3,104 | 2,956) 3,119 || 2,480 | 1,024 | 3,454 


Total, Administrative,| 31,368 | 32,206 | 30,713 | 81,712 32,091 |} 32,679 |} 22,329 | 10,552 | 32,88 


ete. 
Business Undertakings and 


Construction— ' 

Raihvays oe, ails ji 39,097 | 41,600 | 40,922 || 41,371 1,392 | 42,763 
Road ‘'Transpor vid 58,011 | 51,174 | 49,810 

Tramways... \) 8,801} 9,145] 9,357 || 9,787 195) 9,982 
Maritime Services Board! 1,232 927 619 | 682 746 | 1,068 |} 1,099 31} 1,130 
Water Conservation and 

Irrigation Commission} 1,548 { 1,058 | 1,050 | 1,232 1,110 767 867 46 913 
Dept. of Main Roads ... 3,695 1,843 | 1,858 | 1,854 3,131 3,032 3,531 73 3,604 
Metropolitan Water, 

Sewerage and Drainage 

Board ... ee ane 5,715 1,894 1,801 | 3,400 3,190 3,510 10,224 101 | 10,325 
Hunter District Water 

and Sewerage Board 542 270 336 297 349 292 316 41 357 
Metropolitan Meat In- 

dustry Commission ... 674 704 676 683 705 773 1,354 28 1,382 
Miscellaneous ... ...| 7,372 | 5,238 | 4,145 | 2,298] 2,858] 1,623 | 1,539 209 | 1,748 

Total Business Under- 

takings and Con- 23 7. : 
struction... «| 78,789 | 62,408 | 59,795 | 58,339 | 62,834 | 61,344 70,088 2,116 | 72,204 
Total, State... ...] 110,157 | 94,614 | 90,508 '90,051 | 94,925 | 94,023 || 92,417 | 12,668 | 105,085 
Commonwealth, 


Public Service Commission ..{ 14,824 | 11,557 | 11,844 | 12,142 | 12,049 | 18,178 |! 11,878 2,083 | 13,961 
Defence, Repatriation and 


War Service Homes «| 1,902 1,512 | 1,712 | 1,892 1,779 1,858 1,754 274 2,028 
Other... one ae «| 1,159 1,422 | 3,022 | 2,598 2,739 2,834 2,372 615 2,987 
Total Commonwealth — —— 
in N.S.W. +-| 17,885 | 14,491 | 16,578 | 16,632 | 16,567 | 17,870 || 16,004 2,972 | 18,976 
Total, _Government|-————_—_—_—_ — see | Ee ayaa 
‘ Jamployees in 


N.S.W. ... +++ | 128,042 |109,105 107,086 |106,683 | 111,492 | 111,893 || 108,421 | 15,640 | 124,062 
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The total number of persons employed by the Government of New South 
Wales at 30th June, 1987, was 105,085. Of these, 32,881 were in the 
administrative departments, 11,271 or more than 84 per cent. being teachers. 
The employees in State business undertakings and construction numbered 
72,204, of whom 52,745 or 78 per cent. were railway and tramway employees, 
and 10,825 were employed by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board. Additional employment in the construction of public 
works and the transfer of part-time relief workers to full-time employment 
were the main factors in the increase in the number of State Government 
employees during the year 1936-87. The staff of the Metropolitan Meat 
_ Industry Commissioner was increased also when a new system of slaughter- 
ing was introduced so that the slaughtermen are now employed by the 
Commissioner and not as formerly by the carcase butchers. The number of 
State Government employees in June, 1987, was less by 5,072 than in June, 
1929. In the administrative services there was an increase of 1,518, but 
there were decreases in respect of all the business undertakings and 
statutory bodies except the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board and the Meat Industry Commissioner. 


VoLtumME or EmpLoymMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Prior to 1938 the only records of total employment and unemployment 
in New South Wales were those obtained at the decennial census. ‘he 
first such record was obtained in 1891, and subsequent census records were 
on a substantially comparable basis. ‘These are shown below in com- 
parison with an estimate for 1938, based on the census of 1933 with an 
adjustment for subsequent increase in number of wage-earners and for 
increase in} numbers in employment as shown by wage tax returns. The 
numbers shown as unemployed include those unemployed on account of 
illness, accident, “voluntarily,” ete., but are mainly those unemployed 
through scarcity of work. 


Employment and (all causes) Unemployment, 


Ww 
Garners Proportion 
Year. Employed. | Unemployed.(a) Total. Unemployed 
(All causes), 
Per cent. 
Census, 1891 (April) one «| 278,093 22,328 300,421 T4 
Census, 1901 (March) es «| 362,393 24,749 387,142 6-4 
Census, 1911 (April) ave «| 495,431 18,910 514,341 3-7 
Census, 1921 (April) ens eo| 586,253 61,640 647,893 9-5 
Census, 1933 (June) Py «| 602,321 222,442 (c)| 824,763 27-0 
Estimate, 1938 (March)... +.-| 835,100 (c)59,900 (b)| 895,000 (b) 6.7 


(a) Unemployed all causes—including illness, etc., and including some normally self-employed 
who were without occupation aud recorded themselves as unemployed at the Census. 


(bv) Including relief workers. 


(ce) Including approximately 15,000 unemployed through sickness, accident, etc., and causes other 
than shortage of work. 


In 1901 recovery from the iong continued depression of the previous 
decade had been proceeding slowly for some years, and the proportion of 
useinployment was still approximately the same as it was in 1891—a few 
years before the worst point of the intervening depression had been 
reached. The growth of prosperity was approaching its zenith in 1911, 
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and unemployment was at a relatively low level. In the years immediately: 
following there developed an -acute shortage of skilled labour. The 
Census: of 1921 was held at a time of trade reaction from the post-war 
boom, and unemployment was considered to be at an abnormally high levei 
having regard to the experience up to that time. The post-war depression 
in New South Wales was slight and short lived as compared with that 
which commenced in 1929. ‘The Census of June, 1933, occurred at a time 
when economic recovery had been proceeding steadily for a little over a 
year. It was believed that the ratio of unemployment at its worst point. 
had been in the vicinity of 33 per cent. in the first half of 1932. Economie 
recovery has proceeded uninterruptedly and at March, 1938, unemployment 
due to all causes was estimated to be in the vicinity of 7 per cent. 


The number of unemployed at the Census of 1891 was ascertained from 
the enumerators’ classification. The number included as unemployed on 
account of sickness and old age in 1901 was 4,694, or 1.2 per cent. of the 
total wage-earners. At the Census of 1901 and 1911 persons were classi- 
fied as being unemployed: if out of work for more than a week immediately 
prior to the Census. Information as to cause of unemployment was not 
obtained at the Census of 1911, but all persons unemployed for a year or 
more were classified as permanently incapacitated for work and were 
excluded from the wage-earning. and unemployed groups. 


‘At the Census of 1921 and 1933 all persons who stated that they were 
unemployed at the time of the Census. (including all who recorded them- 
selves as unemployed for one day or more) were included as unemployed. 
Owing to the long continued severity of the depression which began in 
1929 most of the unemployed: recorded at the Census of 1933 had boen 
unemployed for periods ranging up to four years. Less than 10 per cent. 
of the iotal had been unemployed for more than four years. 


Comparative numbers of employed and unemployed ‘according to sex 
at each Census from 1901 to 1983 are shown below:— 


Particulars, 1901. . 1911. 1921. 1033. 
Wage carning Group— : 
Males Th tee tee ef 311,313. 409,826 509,987 633,528 
Females... tee tee -_ 75,829 | 104,515 | 137,906 | 191,235 
Total eee s.| 387,142 514,341 647,893 824,763 
h t 
Unemployed— (a) 
Number—Males ... sed ie 21,110 16,210 54,028 189,666 
Females ... oe 1 3,639 * 2,700 7,612 32,776 
Total tee toe 24,749 18,910 61,640 222,442 (a) 
Per cent. of Wage-earning! (a) 
Group—Males_ ... oon 6-8 4-0 10-6 29-9 
Females vee Noe 4:8 2-6 55 17-1 
Total one 6-4 3-7 9-5 27-0 (a) 


(a) Including 15,142 persons or 1:8 per cent. of total wage earners unemployed ou account of illness, 
accident and ‘causes other than scarcity of work. 


The “wage-earning group” includes all: persons employed on wages or 
salary, including “employed part time” and all who were recorded as un- 
eniployed. Persons working on their own account and unpaid helpers are 
excluded, except to the extent that they were without occupation and 
recorded themselves as unemployed. , 
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The persons stated to be unemployed in June, 1988, included 8,971 males 
and 3,427 females who did not supply information as to the cause of their 
unemployment; 169,588 males and 25,319 females out of work on account 
of scarcity of employment; and 11,112 males and 4,030 females whose 
unemployment was stated to be due to some other cause. If the last- 
mentioned group be excluded, the proportion of male wage-earners unem- 
ployed owing to business depression was 28.2 per cent., and the proportiom 
of female wage-earners 15 per cent. 


The number of unemployed persons under 21 years of age of whom it 
was stated that they had not been employed prior to the Census was 12,108, 
viz., 7,856 boys and 4,252 girls. 


The following table shows the number and proportion of males and females 
in various industrial groups who were apianes. as unemployed at. the censug 
of 1933 :— 


Wage-earning Group. Percentage in each 


Industry. 
Industry. U 
; Employed. employed. Total. |Employed. eialovad: 
Males. 

Agricultur al, Pastoral and Dairying ...| 65,254 | 12,826 | 78,080 | 83-6 16-4 
Forestry, Fishing, and Trapping | 4,112 923 | 6,035 | 81:7 18:3 
Mining and Quarrying... a «| 18,008 | 12,656 | 30,664 | 58-7 41:3 
Industrial— 

Manufacture nis ...| 98,122 | 37,878 |136,000 721 27-9 

Gas, Water, Electricity (Production and . 

Supply) as ie a «| 9,084 | 2,203 | 11,237 80-4 19-6 
Building . eee ...{ 15,4386 | 23,577 | 39,013 39:6 60-4 
Roads, Railways, "Earthworks, etc. *.,,]| 39,557 | 45,074 | 84,631 46-7 53:3 

Total, Industrial ... ..-| 162,149 |108,732 | 270,881 59-9 | 40-1 
Transport and Communication ... ...| 64,563 | 12,240 | 76,803 84:1 15-9 
Commerce and Finance ... .»| 77,193 | 18,639 | 95,832 80-6 194 
Public Administration and Pr ofessional} 36,332 5,741 | 42,073 86-4 13:6 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation ...| 4,755 1,633 6,388 14:4 25:6 
Personal and Domestic Service ... ..| 10,563 3,280 | 138,843 76:3 23-7 
No Industry or Industry Not Stated... 933 | 12,996 | 13,929 6-7 93:3 
Total, Males ave .+.| 443,862 |189,666 | 633,528 701 29-9 
, (ae y a 
Females. 

Agricul banal, Pastoral, Dairying,ete. ...| 1,168 15 1,178 98-7 1:3 
Industrial i ...| 36,890 } 8,215 | 45,105] 81:8 18-2 
Transport and Communication. Som wel 84734 138 3,872 96-4 3-6 
Commerce and Finance ... 32,988 | 4,237 | 37,225 | 88-6 114 
Public Administration and Professional... 28,695 3,971 | 32,666 87:8 12:2 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation ...} 1,361 293 1,654 82:3 17-7 
Personal and Domestic Service ... ».| 58,031 8,970 | 62,001 85-5 14:5 

No Industry or Industry not stated... 597 6,937 7,534 79 92-1 - 
Total, Females... «| 158,459 | 32,776 |191,235 82:9 Wl 
Grand Total (Males and Females) ...| 602,321 | 222,442 ) 824,763 73-0 27-0 

{ 


* Includes Labourers, industry undefined. + Includes clerks and typists, industry undefined. 
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The duration of unemployment was stated in respect of 174,164 males and 
26,280 females, at the Census of 1938, as shown below:— : 


Number. Per cent. of Total. 
Duration. 

‘ Males. | Females, atten, | emates, | tote Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Under 3 months v{ 16,245 5,316 21,561 9-3 20-2 10-8 
3 months and under 6. 12,805 3,161 15,966 74 12-0 8-0 
6 months and under 12... 21,059 4,461 25,520 12-1 17-0 12-7 
lyearandunder2 ...]_ 25,276 4,469 29,745 14:5 17-0 14:8 
2 yearsandunder3 ...{ 37,537 4,627 42,164 21-6 17°6 21-0 
3 yearsandunder4 ...| 43,071 3,051 46,122 24-7 11-6 23:0 
4 years and over | 18,171 1,195 19,366 10:4 4-6 9-7 
Not stated ar «| 15,502 6, 496 21,998 Ms ace . 

Total ... | 189,666 | 32,776 | 222,442 100 100 100 
I 


Of the males unemployed in June, 1988, more than 71 per cent. had been 
without regular employment for a year or more, and 35 per cent. for three 
years or over. The average period of unemployment was much shorter in 
‘the case of females, though 51 per cent. of them had been unemployed for 
al least a year. In contrast, the records of the Census of 1921 indicate 
that the proportion of both males and females unemployed for more than 
three months was less than 29 per cent. 


Employment and Unemployment Since 1988. 


In view of the great importance (both from the standpoint of public 
policy and of economic analysis) of maintaining as accurate a record as 
pessible of the volume of employment and unemployment, endeavour has 
‘been made to provide a reliable monthly record comparable with that 
obtained at the Census of 1938. 


Compreliensive records of numbers of employees on pay rolls have been 
derived from information supplied by employers in remitting wages tax 
.and from records of persons in Government employment. The number of 
wage anc salary earners in employment of whom direct record is not avail- 
able is relatively sinall, and is considered to vary in the same ratio as dues’ 
recorded employment. The resultant monthly record of total numbers in 
employment is therefore a close approximation to the actual totals. 


While this information is of great value in itself, endeavour has becn 
made to render it more useful by relating it to the numbers available for 
employment. In this way there have been derived approximate percent- 
ages representing the proportion of wage-earners in employment and 
residual percentages representing the approximate proportion of wage- 
earners unemployed. The indexes so constructed were made to relate to 
wage-earners available for employment by excluding those who recorded 
themselves as unemployed on account of illness, accident, etc, at the 
Census of 1933, : 
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The main element of approximation in these estimated ratios of em- 
ployment and unemployment arises from minor difficulties encountered 
in estimating the number of wage-earners. Without going into details 
of the very extensive investigations made, it may be noted briefly that 
factors such as the following affect the accuracy of estimates of number of 
wage-earners at dates subsequent to the Census of 1933 :— 


(a) The Census was taken at an abnormal period, when opportunities 
for employment were very restricted. This may have had yeveral 
special effects, viz., some persons normally working on their own 

account who had been for a considerable period without occupa- 

= tion probably recorded themselves as unemployed; some adolescents 
who would under normal circumstances have sought employinent 
remained at school or at home or in family businesses assisting 
without wages. 


» (b) It is always possible that the uneven growth of avenues of em- 

“ ployment subsequent to the Census of 1983, extending latterly to 

the creation of a shortage of certain classes of skilled labour and 

i a general shortage of female and juvenile labour, may have 

; attracted into employment some who at tke time of the Census 

were recorded as dependants. Again, the conditions under which 

ot extensive relief works and full-time Governmental works were 

feo made available subsequent to the Census may have had a corre- 

sponding effect in relation to persous such as hawkers, small 
shopkeepers, small farmers, ete. 


(c) Interstate and oversea migration of wage-earners is not recorded 
as such, but as the total migration has been relatively small since 
1933, difficulty on this account is relatively unimportant. 


The number of wage-earners in the population is estimated by increasing 
the total number of wage-earners in employment (plus the unemployed) at 
the Census of 1933 in ratio to the annual increase in persons aged 15 to 
64 years. In order to increase the degree of precision in the index, adjust- 
ment has been made in the number of wage-earners thus estimated to 
allow for (a) the increase in the proportion of females who are wage- 
earners, and (b) youths who (according to details recently made available) 
were without occupation but were not recorded in the wage-earning group 
at the Census of 1988. Adjustment for seasonal variations in employment 
is not made .except in respect of casual employees in retail shops in 
December. 


The percentages of employment and unemployment compiled on the basis 
described are believed. to have a much greater degree of precision than is 
usually associated with such indexes. There is, however, an inherent 
difficulty in determining the employment and employability of a small 
section of the wage-earning population, and determination of aggregate 
percentages of employment and unemployment must in any circumstances 
involve approximations. The percentages which are shown below relate to 
all wage-earners of both sexes. Separate estimates for males and females 
cannot be made from the data available. Tt is known, however, that there 
is relatively little unemployment among females; unemployment among 
males is probably between 1 per cent. and 1.5 per cent. greater than the ratio 
for both sexes combined. 
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The following estimates are considered to represent with a near 
approach to accuracy the changes in ratios of total employment and un- 
employment that have occurred in New South Wales since the Census of 
1933 :— 


6 “ ngs r, 
Rercentage of employed and wiemployedanonast [umber of person 
and available for employment—* -_ 
Middle of Month. | "4nctuded ns employed” | Sncluded Ss 
at fuli-time equivalent. as unemployed. Private povecmnciee! 
employment. eaiplowiuent. 
Employed. | Unemployed.| Employed. |Unempioyed. 

4933—June (Cen- 
sus June 30) 74:4 25-6 735 26°5 478,000 594,000 
September 76-0 24:0 74-8 25-2 491,000 608,000 
Decembert |! 78:5 20-7 76-5 22-8 511,000 630,000 
19384—March ... 79-5 20:5 771 22-9 513,000 632,000 
June eis 80-5 19:5 17:8 22-2 519,000 640,000 
September 82°6 17:4 80-0 20-0 540,000 660,000 
December} 85.2 14:0 82°8 16:3 570,000 694,000 
4935—March ... 84-4, 15-6 81:9 181 557,000 682,000 
: June a 85°9 14-1 83-1 16:9 667,000 695,000 
September 88:4 11:6 856 14:4 591,000 720,000 
; December} 90-3 8-7 87'8 11:2 620,000 750,000 
§936—March ... 88:9 lll 86:7 13:3 606,000 735,000 
June a 89:3 10-7 871 129 614,000 742,000 
September 90-0 10:6 88°6 11-4 626,000 758,000 
Decembert 91:9 71 90°5 85 650,000 786,000 
4937—January ... 90°4 96 89-2 10°8 631,000 767,000 
February... 92:2 78 90-8 9-2 644,000 782,000 
March... 92:2 78 90°8 9-2 644,000 783,000 
April oss 92°6 T4 91:3 8-7 647,000 789,000 
May oe 93-1 6-9 919 81 650,000 795,000 
June ar 93-5 65 92°3 7 653,000 800,000 
July és 93°8 6-2 92°6 T4 656,000 804,000 
Angust ... 94:3 5-7 93:0. | 70 661,000 809,000 
September 95'1 4:9 93-9 61 668,000 818,000 
October ... 96:2 38 961 | 4:9 680,000 830,000 
November 96:9 31 95-7 | 4:3 686,000 836,000 
December 97°2 2°8 96-0 | 4.0 699,000 850,000 
1938—January ... 94-6 54 93-5 65 671,000 820,000 
February ... 96°0 40 95:0 5:0 685,000 834,000 
March 96-0 4:0 94-9 51 685,000 835,000 

! : 


*Peraons unemployed on account of illness, aceident, etc., are excluded. ‘These numbered 15,142 
or 1°8 per cent. of wage earners at the census of 1933. The percentages unemployed here shown 
Telate to those unemployed on account of scarcity of work. y . 


tAmended since last issue by adjustment in respect of casual retail employees, 


The proportion of wage-carners unemployed (including part-time relief 
workers) in March, 1988, viz., 5.1 per cent., was less than one-fifth of the 
proportion, 26.5 per cent., in June, 1933. In each year the index of employ- 
ment has risen month by month from January to December, then after a 
fall in January due to a diminution of business activity during the holiday 
season, the upward trend of employment has commenced again. 


The number of persons in private employn 2nt increased from: 478,000 
to 653,000 between June, 1938, and June, 1937, the increases in. successive 
years being 41,000, 48,000, 47,000, and 39,000. The increase between June, 
1937, and March, 1988, was 32,000. 
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Employment in Factories and Shops. 


An index of employment in factories in New South ‘Wales during the 
years 1925-26 to 1936-87, and in each month since July, 1935, is shown 
below, with the year 1928-29 as base, equal to 100. The annual movement 
in factory employment in relation to the increase in population of working 
age is shown also by means of an index :— 


Average Number of -| Tidex of Estimated Number of Employees in ' 
“Employees in Factory Factories (including Working 
Factories (including | Employ- Proprietors). 
Working Proprietors).|_ ment 
Year ___ | dlvided by| Middle 
anded Index of | of Persons. Index 
June, Index |Population|Month. (Base, 1928-29=100 
: é (Base, of Work- 
Persons. | 1928-29 | ing Age 1935-86. | 1936-387. | 1937-38, | 1035 |1936-|1937- 
= 106). (16- 64 | (a) | ~36, 37. 88. (a) 
years), : 
1926 | 169,774 94. 102 | July | 183,100 | 199,300 | 217,400 | 101 | 110 | 120 
1927 | 179,378 99 105 Aug. | 185,300 | 201,000 | 221,600 | 103 | 111 | 123 
‘1928 | 177,698 99 102 Sept. | 188,500 |203,400 | 223,200 | 104 | 112 | 124 
11929 | 180,756 100 © 100 Oct. | 191,400 |206,800 |227,000 | 106 | 114 | 126 
1930 | 162,913 90 88 Noy. | 195,600 | 209,100 | 229,600 | 108 | 116 °'| 127 
1931 | 127,605 71 68 | Dec, | 196,500 | 209,000 | 230,800 | 109 | 116 | 128 
1932 | 126,855 70 67 | Jan. | 190,200 | 204,300 | 222,700 | 105 | 113 | 123 
1933 | 138,504 77 72 =| Feb, | 198,400 | 211,100 |226,7C0 | 107 | 117 | 125 
1934 | 153,999 85 78 | Mar. |197,600 | 214,400 | 228,800 | 109 | 110 | 127 . 
1935 | 175,033 97 |; 88 | April ]197,400 | 213,100 | 228,500 | 109 | 118 | 127 
1936 | 193,200 107 96 | May | 200,100 } 214,600 | 227,800 | 111 | 119 | 126 
1937 | 208,497 '| 115 101 | June | 199,200 / 216,900} ...... | 110) 120] ... 


(a) Preliminary, subject to revision. ‘The monthly index is based on sample returns, 


Factory employment in New South. Wales declined by 80 per cent. 
‘between 1928-29 and 1931-82. In each succeeding year there was an. 
‘appreciable increase offsetting by 1936-37 the decline since 1928-29, in the 
ratio of factory employees to the population of working age. 


The course of employment in retail stores in each month since July, 
‘1933, is illustrated by the following index, which relates to 599, establish-. 
ments. Employment in these stores in July, 1933, is taken as a base, equal 
to 100; no adjustment has been made for increase in population:—.. —— 


Index of Employment in Index of Hoiployment in 
Retail Stores. Retail Stores. 
‘Month, Month. er 
1938. | 1934. | 193 | 1936. | 1937. 1934. | 1935. | 1036. | 1987. 1938. 


July 100 | 108 | 116 | 122 129 | dan. 102 | 109 | 116 123 | 128 


Aug. 93 | 105 | 113 | 120 126 | Feb. 104 | 112°) 119 | 125 131 
‘Sept, 99 (107 | 113 | 120 126 | Mar. 104 | 109 | 117 | 123 128 
‘Oct. 99 | 108 | 115 | 121 127 | April | 103 | 111 118 | 124 ae 


Noy. 102) | 110 | 119 | 123 | 129 | May | 105 | 112 ; 119 | 126. 
Dee. 118 | 123) | 1383) | 137 | Id44 | June | 105 / 112 | 120 | 126 


INTERMITTENCY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


A donsiderabla loss of working time occurs in many industries even in 
normal periods on account of intermittency arising from various ca: 1805 
ard, under adverse conditions which have been affecting business activity, 
the practice of “rationing” the available work amongst employees led to 
intermittency in many occupations not usually affected by it, 

*76403—B . 
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Information regarding the extent of intermittency in respect of the 
principal coal mines is collected by the Department of Labour and In- 
dustry. Particulars obtained from these records show that during tlic 
year 1987 the average loss out of 271 working, days was 40 days, including 
10 days through disputes and 30 on account of other causes. 


The total loss of working time involved by the interruptions to work in 
coal mines during the five years 1933 to 1987 is shown below. The figures 
have been obtained by multiplying the number of days on which the 
ccllieries were idle by the number of employees affected, and by classifying: 
the working days lost according to the cause of the dislocation. 


The average number of days lost on account of dislocations in this in- 
dustry during the period of five years was 1,088,425 days per annum. The 
loss attributed to lack of trade or of shipping represented 71.4 per cent. of 
the total, and the loss on account of industrial disputes 16.7 per cent. 


1 
Days Lost in Coal Mines. 


1983-37, 
Causes, : peak ae 
1933. 1934, 1935, 1936. 1937. Average es 
per “or - 


Annum. T Ps al. 


Industria] disputes..| 36,068 | 117,108 |156,176 | 215,458 | 304,163 | 165,795 16-7 
Truck shortage ...... 75,124 | 92,403 | 1,019 | 9,379 15,926 38,770 3-9 
Slackness of trade...|1,611,303 | 918,368 |401,378 |431,609 | 173,585 | 707,249] 71:4 
Mine disabilities, etc.| 76,896 | 145,487 | 27,308 | 11,790 12,410 | 54,778 5-5 


Deaths of employees} 3,746 7,421 | 5,728 | 7,278 | 14,505 7,736 8 
Meetings, extra holi- : 

_ days...) 3,390 4,287 | 10,266 | 7,392 8,464 6,760 ‘T 

Other causes ous 5,731 179 2,533 | 26,426 15,230 10,020 10 
Not stated ... ...| 275,016 | 187,327 3,440 | 20,542 264 97,317 


Total — .../2,087,274 1,472,580 |607,848 |729,874 | 544,547 } 088.425 | 100 


Revier or UNEMPLOYMENT, 


In 1986 and 1987 extensive investigations were made into the practica- 
bility of instituting a scheme of unemployment insurance in Australia. 
The State has not instituted any fund for the purpose, and there have not - 
béen any operations under a section of the Industrial Arbitration ‘Act. 

. which authorises the Government to subsidise from public revenue unem- 
‘ployment insurance funds created by contributions of employers and 
employees. 


Measures for the relief of unemployment undertaken by the State 
have been directed generally towards the organisation of the supply of 
labour by meaus of labour exchanges, and the assistance of persons in need 
‘of sustenance while secking employment. In times of economic depres- 
sion special works for the relief of unemployment have been organised by 
the exchanges, in co-operation with other Government departments. ~ 
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State Labour Exchanges. 


- There are State Labour Exchanges, staffed by departmental officers, in 
Sydney, Newcastle, Wollongong, Goulburn, Lithgow and Broken Hill, and 
agencies are conducted in nearly 400 country localities—formerly by 


business men remunerated by fees, but since November, 1937, by local. 


police officers. Fees are not charged for the services provided by the 
exchanges and agencies, expenses being paid by the State. 


Persons over 14 years of age may register for employment, and they must - 


report at least once a month to maintain registration. When work ia 
available in a district, registered persons are summoned by press notices 
to report at the exchanges—usually in order of registration, 


In recent years the exchanges have been active in the registration of 
the large number of unemployed persons in need of sustenance, and in 
the organisation of relief works. 


In July, 1937, important changes were made in the system of State 
labour exchanges with a view to the placement of the residual unem- 
ployed in private industry and arrangements were made to convert the 
exchanges into employment bureaux supervised by an Employment Coun- 
cil with a staff of Employment Officers. At the same time the Govern- 
ment services such as food relief and charitable assistance were re- 
organised into a scheme of social aid with the object of fostering the 
welfare of the unemployed so that they may be fitted by training and 
medical care for work when available. 


The Employment Council is charged with the general organisation of 
training and placement, and the co-ordination of the activities of advisory 
committees to be constituted for various trades. In the later months of 
the year 1937 arrangements were made for placing and training young men 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years as emergency trainees in skilled occu- 
pations. The period of training may extend up to four years and the 
wages of trainees are supplemented by the State, 


Private Employment Agencies. 


Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencies may 
be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are required to keep regis- 
ters of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and if an applicant 
does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen days, the fee must 
be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. ‘Licensees are prohibited from shar- 
ing fees with employers, and from keeping as lodgers persons seeking 
employment. 


At 31st March, 1938, there were 122 private agencies on the register, 
‘including 40 in Sydney, 59 in the suburbs, and 23 in the country. 


In addition to these private agencies there were 6. licensed ihesuneal 
agencies. These licenses are issued subject to conditions for the protec- 
tion of theatrical employees and for securing the payment of their salaries 
and expenses. Theatrical employers also may be required to hold permits 
to carry: on business, but both employers and. agencies may be exempted by 
Ministerial authority from these provisions of the law. The number of 
such permits at the end of March, 1938, was 18. 
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Special Measures for the Relief of Unemployment. 


Substantial grants were made from the State tevenues during the year 
1929 for relief works and for sustenance in many cases of unemployment, 
and as the volume of unemployment expanded the Prevention and Relief 
ot Unemployment Act was passed in June, 1980, to make provision for 
further relief. A council was set up to formulate schemes to absorb un- 
employed persons ‘in public works and: private enterprises, to investigate 
schemes for relief and training, and to make recommendations regarding 
the expenditure of moneys available for the purposes of relief. 


The Act expired in October, 1937, and the Industrial Arbitration (Eight 
Hours) Act was amended to make provision for the continuation of relief 
works, 


In order to provide the requisite funds, a special levy—the Unemploy-. 
ment Relief Tax—was imposed on salaries, wages and other income from. 
employment as from 1st July, 1930, and ou income from the other sources. 
derived during the year ended 30th June, 1980, and later years. The pro 
ceeds were paid into the Unemployment Relief Fund and expenditures there- 
from were subject to the approval of the Unemployment Relief Council 
until -1st, July, 1932. Then the fund was merged into the Consolidated: 
Revenue Fund, and became subject to Parliamentary appropriation: In. 
December, 1938, the tax was replaced by a wages tax on income from 
eniployment, and a special income tax on other income, Particulars’ of the 
rates, proceeds, ete., are shown in the chapter of this volume entitled Public 
Finance. 


Works for the Relief of Unemployment. 


; During the early stages of the depression sustenance was provided for 
rapidly increasing numbers of unemployed men and women under the 
scheme described in the chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book, 
and the expenditure on this form of relief amounted to £5,070,700 in 1931- 
82. In later years:efforts were directed towards providing part time employ- 
ment on public works. Since 1936 this was gradually curtailed with a view 
to promoting full- time employment, as far as practicable. 


’ Employment on Government relief works was exempted, by piodlnmee 
tion in terms of the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, from. 
the provisions of industrial awards and agreements, and wages, hours and. 
other conditions of employment on proclaimed works have been subject 
to Ministerial decision. Commencing in July, 1987, transition was gradu- 
ally effected from this system to a system of rationed work at award rates- 
of pay. 


* Prior to. 1982 relief work was provided for aioe periods for men 
who were replaced after two weeks’ work. Later a scheme of rationed 
employment was introduced, with alternating periods on and off work, or, 
in some cases, work for a limited number of hours each week. 


' In May, 1938, a supplementary scheme, known as emergency relief 
work, was introduced by the State Government in co-operation with the 
councils ‘of ‘municipalities and shires, Under this scheme, the councils 
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undertook works of a nature which would not ordinarily be cavvied: out 
from their revertues and the State Government paid the wages of: the 
men employed, and a proportion of the other costs, such as materials and 
incidental expenses. 


At first emergency relief work was restricted to persons who were eli-’ 
‘gible for food relief and was not available to applicants with family in- 


come in exgess of that applying in respect, of food relief. Subsequently, 
this rule was ¥ i 


the number of Ennead in the worker’s Tonoholl- were increased, as. 
shown in earlier issues of this Year Book. "Wages were paid on the. 
basis of the living wage declared from time to time by the Industrial Corn!. 
mission, and from October, 1938, a bonus was added, The rate in 1936- 3t 
was 75s, 2d. per week of 44 hours and it was raised to 76s. per week~ ii 
October, 1937, Additional bonuses ranging from 1d. to 3d. per hour aré: 
paid for certain skilled or semi-skilled work, 


In order to facilitate the gradual abolition of part- -time emergency re- 
lief work, an Act was passed in December, 1935, to enable municipal and. 
shire councils to raise loans, with Government aaatetance, for works which 
will provide full-time employment at, award rates of wages. .Then the 
‘Government entered into agreements witha large number of councils for: 
approved works, the amount ‘of.Goverriment subsidy being a matter of 
arrangement with individual councils, In addition, many rélief workeé?s. 
employed by statutory bodies were transferred. from, part-time work to 
full-time, with award rates of wages, so that since 1st October, 1937, part- 
time relief work has been restricted, as far'as practicable, to. relief workers 
not absorbed under the full-time schemes. For these, works are under- 
taken by Government departments or statutory bodies. The usual scale of 
‘work is two weeks in eight weeks, if single, or two weeks in four, if’ 
married, and longer periods are arranged for men with the larger families. 
Wages are paid at award rates. : - 

The following statement shows the number of men employed ‘on part-- 
‘time relief work or in receipt of food relief at annual. intervals since- 

-dune, 1988, _Minovs are not eligible for relief work unless married and: 
the figures relate generally to adults. 


Men employed on Part Time Relief Work by— 
@ 4, Nay 7 - : Men in peel Potal 
June. G t A ‘ ce) otal. 
Depastments andl soot eatides | ‘Total, | ‘F0d Relief, | 
Seon. and Shires. , 
1 ‘ Si La 
1933 11,864 22,365 34,229 65,527 99,756 
1934 28, 838 46,810 75,648 17,865 93,513 
1935 20,380 ° 51,983 72,373. 16,060 88,4383 
; 1936 rae 9,209 46,561 55,770 | 18,202 73,972: 
* 1937 " 14,181 10,795 24,976 23,074 48, 050° 
1938+ 17,333 . 2,610 19,943 23,951 43,894 
* . 1 


+ March. 


A deeline- of 47,600 in the number of men in receipt of food relief in 
the year 1933-384 was due mainly to their transfer to relief work. In the 
: following. year there was a decrease in both groups, then -the number -cf 
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part-time relief workers began to decrease rapidly, so that the number in. 
March, 1938, was less than 28 per cent. of the number in June, 1935, 
The decrease was offset to some extent by an increase in recipients of food 
relief. Nevertheless, the total number of men in receipt of relief by way 
of part-time work or food in March, 1938, was less by 55,862 than in June, 
1933, 


a 


Expenditure on Food Relief and Relief Works. 


The following statement shows the expenditure on food relief and 
charitable assistance for the unemployed, and on relief works. These amounts 
do not represent the total expenditure in respect of relicf of unemploy- 
ment. They are exclusive, for instance, of interest or other debt charges 
on loan moneys. expended on relief, and of the additional cost of 
family allowances and charitable and social services arising from wide- 
spread unemployment. The figures are exclusive also of expenditure for 
the prevention of unemployment. 


Inxpenditure from Revenue. 


Year, Grants ‘Adminis- Total | Bxpenditure 
Foud Cash and Loans | _ trative of from Loans, 
Relief. Payments. for Relief | Expenses, | Foregoing 
, Works. eto, Items, | 


£ . £ £ £ £ £ 
1930-31... . «| 1,837,886 101,858 | 2,373,030 44,310 | 4,357,084 vee 


1931-32 ... 


.| 5,070,732 | 130,943 766,613 137,164 | 6,105,452 ie 


1932-33 ... ve 3,510,194 63,296 276,384 156,783 | 4,006,657 | 2,801,727 
1933-34 ... wee! 1,467,953 247,498 75,430 179,099 | 1,969,980 | 5,249,776 
1934-35 .., 7 1,076,670 123,728 41,386 173,716 | 1,415,500 | 6,993,427 


1935-36 ... «| 980,759 | 116,115 836,799 192,283 | 2,125,956 | 5,423,827 


t ‘ 


1936-37 ... vee! 1,114,950 | 144,614 997,672 200,425 jee 3,252,453 


Inxpustriar. Hyomne. 


The trend of legislation, the organisation of public services for research 
and propaganda, and the development of private schemes for the promotion 
of industrial welfare show that widespread attention is being directed 
towards the reduction of the waste occasioned by preventable diseases and 
accidents arising in the course of industrial employment. 


‘In both State ond federal departments of public health a section has 
been created to deal with industrial hygiene. The work of these units 
embraces the investigation of occupational diseases, the supervision of 
‘health conditions in industry, and the dissemination of advice regarding 
measures which safeguard the health of the workers. 


Legislation in regard to industrial hygiene is contained in a number of 
Acts which apply to various classes of industry. The I actories and Shops 
_ Act, 1912, and its amendments, impose upon occupiers of factories the 
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obligation of providing suitable buildings and of keeping the premises 
clean, of securing adequate protection against fire, and of safeguarding 
dangerous machinery. The employment of women and juveniles and of out- 
workers is subject to limitations, and outworkerg in the clothing trade 
must be licensed by the Industrial Registrar. 


The provisions of the law in relation to the safety of employees were 
extended in 1936 and safety committees consisting of representatives of 
employers aud employees may be established to report upon conditions of 
work and means adopted for the prevention of accidents. 


Shops in proclaimed shopping districts and factories must be registered 
annually. Particulars of registered shops are shown on page 699. 
Inspection, with the object of securing compliance with the law, is con- 
ducted by a staff of inspectors attached to the Department of Labour and 
Industry. 


In match factories the use of white phosphorus is prohibited by the 
- White Phosphorus Prohibition Act, 1915. 


In terms of the Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, the use of scaffolding, 
lifts, eranes, hoists, and derricks is subject to supervision in order to 
minimise the risk of accident. In the metropolitan, Newcastle and Wollon- 
gong districts where the Act is operative regulations have been promulgated 
regarding the construction of scaffolding, lifts, ete. Lift attentlants 
and crane-drivers must obtain certificates of competency, which are issued. 
by the Department of Labour and Industry. 


Under the Rural Workers Accommodation Act, 1926, employers are 
required to provide proper accommodation for rural workers who reside on. 
the premises. The Act applies in proclaimed districts in respect of workers. 
employed for a period exceeding twenty-four hours in agricultural, dairying, 
or pastoral occupations. 


lhe conditions under which mining is conducted are subject to regulation 
in terms of Acts which are described in the chapter relating to the mining’ 
industry. The Navigation Acts—State and federal—prescribe conditions. 
to be observed for safeguarding the health of seamen. 


Industrial Accidents. 


Under various enactments relating to indu:trial hygiene, employers are 
required to give notice to the statutory authority of accidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences. In factories, employers are required to report 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery or to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steam, or to elec- 
tricity or to acid or alkaline solutions, if an employee is so disabled as to 
prevent him from returning to his work in the factory within forty-eight 
hours; and other accidents if an employee is disabled for seven days or 
more. 


In the year 1937 there were 11 fatal accidents in factories and 7,744 non- 
fatal, including 186 which caused permanent injury. There were also 11 
fatal and 28 non-fatal accidents in connection with lifts, scaffolding and 
cranes, ‘Particulars of accidents in mines and of railway and tramway 
accidents are shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 
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Worners’ Compensation. 

Under State legislation provision has been made for the payment of com- 
pensation to workers who suffer injury in the course of their employment. 
The principal enactment is the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-29, which 
commenced on Ist July, 1926.. Special provision for workers who are 
‘disabled by the effects of silica dust is made under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, and cases of disablement by pneumo- 
coniosis, tuberculosis, and lead poisoning in the Broken Hill mines are 
compensated under the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920- 
-1934, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) 
Acts, 1922 and 1924, Ps pares 


Compensation to members of the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable: in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, which is described in the section of this Year Book 

-relating to the police. The amount of compensation is determined by--the 
Governor. 


’ The laws of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a 
‘particular class of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special 
risks, and to workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 


_ Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-29, compensation is payable 
to workers whose remuneration does not exceed £550 per anniim., 


__A worker, and, in the.case of his death, his dependants are entitled to 
‘compensation if he receives personal injury or contracts a disease, arising 
‘out of and in the course of his employment, except a disease caused by 
silica dust, in respect of which special legislation has been enacted. The Act 
‘does’ not impose thé obligation of compensation in respect of an injuty 
‘unless it disables a worker for at least seven days.’ 

HOCH eet eh gta Tg BOE ag . . 

4: Where. death. results from an injury persons wholly dependent on the 
worker’s earnings, are entitled. to a sum equal to four years’ earnings or 
£400, whichever is the larger, but not exceeding £800, The amount of any 
weekly payments or lunip sum received by the worker is to be deducted 
from the amount payable, but may not reduce it below £200. In addition 
a sum of £25 is payable in respect of each child and step-child under 16 
years who was wholly dependent on the worker’s earnings. 


“Where there are no persons totally. dependent, compensation, as. deter- 
“mined by agreement or by the Workers’ Compensation Commission, ‘niay be 
-paid to persons partially dependent. Whiere there are no dependants reason- 
‘able burial expenses up to £30 are payable. 


‘In cases of total or partial incapacity the compensation payable includes: 
(a)::weekly payments, and (b) the cost «f medical and hospital treatment 
‘and’ ambulance service. ; 


The maximum weekly payment in respect of the worker is two-thirds of 
the average weekly earnings up to £3 a week. Where the weekly earnings 
of an adult worker are less than £3 he mav be paid 100 per cent. up to £2 
.per week and a minor earning less than 45s. a week may iecéive as comi- 
pensation 100 per cent. of his earnings up to 30s.:a week, In addition, 
a worker is’entitled to £1 a week in respect of his wife and 8s. 6d. per 
week in respect of each child and step child: under 14 years totally. or 
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mainly: dependent upon his earnings. Where no compensation is payable 
in respect of a wife, a worker may receive £1 a week in respect of one 
female dependant, who is an: adult and is caring for a child of the worker 
under 14 years, or is a member of his family over 14 years. Wheré no 
compensation is payable in respect of children, a worker may receive 8s, 6d. 
a week in respect of each dependent brother and sister under 14 years. 
The total weekly payments to the worker and his dependants may not 
exceed his average weekly. earnings, or £5 whichever is the smaller amount, 
and. the total liability of the employer in respect of weekly payments may 
not exceed £1,000, 


The employer's. liability for ambulance service rendered to a worker is 
limited to two guineas unless the Commission allows a further sum on 
account of distance travelled. For medical treatment the maximum is £25 in 
respect of the same injury. For hospital treatment the maximum is £25,. 
treatment as an out-patient being calculated at a rate of 3s. per treatment 
up to one guinea per week, and as an in-patient at a rate not exceeding: 
three guineas per week. . 

With the consent of a worker, the liability for a weekly payment inay be- 
redeemed wholly or in part by the payment of a lump sum determined by: 
the Commission, having: regard to the worker’s injury, age, occupation, and: 


diminished ability to vompete in an open labour market. By agreement or- 
order of the Commission the lump sum may be invested or applied for the- 


benefit of the person entitled thereto. The Act:contains a list of amounta 
which, if the worker so elects, may be paid for specific injuries. 


The Act prescribes that. every employer must insure with a licensed 
insurer against his liability to pay compensation, unless he is authorised 
by the Workers’ Compensation Commission to undertake the liability on 
his own account. Insurers transacting workers’ compensation business must 
obtain a license from the Commission, and must deposit with the State 
Treasurer a sum of £6,000 or £10,000 according to premium income as a. 


guarantee that compensation payments will be met when due. Self-insurers. 


must deposit an amount determined by the Commission. . 


The Workers’ Compensation Commission consists of a chairman, who: 
must be a barrister-at-law of five years’ standing aud who has the same 
status as a District Court judge, and two other members appointed by the 
Governor. An additional member may’ be appointed as deputy-chairman. 
The Commission exercises judicial functions in regard to the determination. 
of compensation claims, and its decisions are final. The Commissicn is. 
required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities under the Act, and to make reasonable efforts to con- 
ciliate the parties to any dispute which may arise. The Commission may- 
appoint medical practitioners as referees, and may summon a medical 
referee to sit as an assessor, or may submit any matter to a medical referee 
or a board of medical referees for report, 


Salaries and other expenses incurred by the Commission are payable from 
a fund constituted for the purpose by contributions from insurers, wlio are 
required to pay thereto a percentage, fixed by the Commission, of their 
total premiunis in respect of workers’ compensation insurance. 


Facilities to enable employers to insure have been provided by the State 
Znsurance Office as well as by private insurers. ‘ 
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Returus supplied to the Commission by imsurers indicate that 
74,885 claims for compensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 
1926-29, were admitted during the year ended 30th June, 19387. This num- 
ber inc’ydes 1,742 cases in which the workers elected to take benefit under 
the Government Railways and Transport Act which makes provision for 
officers incapacitated in the Government transport services. ; 


Certain groups of employees are outside the scope of the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, such as casual workers (unless employed for purposes of 
the employer’s trade or business) outworkers, employees whose remunera- 
tion exceeds £550 per annum, and the police and others for whom special 
provision is made under other Acts. There are also groups of employees 
who are paid full wages in cases of illness or accident, and, as a general 
rule, claims for compensation are not made in respect thereof unless they 
result in death or serious disability. Consequently, the number of cases 
reported does not represent the actual number of injuries sustained by 
workers in the course of their employment. 


Of the 74,835 cases of compensation recorded by insurers and self-in- 
surerg during the year ended 30th June, 1987, details were supplied to 
the Workers Compensation Commission in respect of only 53,904 or 72 
per cent, A summary relating to these is shown below :— 


Disability Cases Compensated by— 
Weekly Payments. Grand 
‘Workers. rn Total Totals 
\e a. 
ee gun Cost of | Depend- | Disabitity) cases 
™. | Workers. | Medical fants Com-) Cases. 
Treat- | pensated. 
ment. 
Cases. 
(a) (b) 
Males .., vee io 115 1,011 | 49,033 | 86,178 | 59,763 | 50,044 | 50,159 
‘Tremales aus ‘ 3 32 3,710 3,068 20 3,742 3,745 
Total tee 118 1,043 | 52,743 | 39,246 | 59,783 | 53,786 | 53,904 
Compensation Paid. 

£ £ f £ £ £ : 
“Males ... .| 70,617 | 178,361 |400,402 | 156,823 | 118,542 | 854,128 | 924,745 
Females re 90 5,414 | 20,044 13,122 117 | 38,697 | 38,787 
Total ... «| 70,707 | 188,775 |420,446 | 169,945 ps9 892,825 | 963,532 


(a) Number of eases in which cost of treatment was paid (included in preceding column). (b) Number 
-.of dependants for waom compensatioa was paid.(not included in total cases), 


The average compensation paid to male workers in the last five years was 
"£610 in fatal cases, £176 in cases of disability compensated by lump 
sums, and £13 7s. in weekly payments and medical expenses. The average 
amounts paid in respect to female workers were as follows:—Fatal cases, 
£67; disability, lump sum, £157; other, £8 16s. 


The average payment for medical treatment per case in which the cost of 
treatment was actually paid was £4 7s, for males and £4 6s. for females 


in 1936-37, 
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The following is a comparative statement of the cases recorded by the 
Commission in each of the last five years. The details are not entirely 
satisfactory for purposes of comparison one year with another owing to 
the variation in the proportion of each year’s cases which were reported, 
viz., 58 per cent. in 1982-38, 74 per cent. in 1938-84, 83 per cent. in 1984-85. 
_and 71 per cent. in 1985-86. 


Accidents, Industrial Discases, Total Compensation 

a Fatal. | no | Total, | Fatal. | vO") | Total, Heported: a crs 
Males Fi 

1932-33 oe, 84 23,767 | 23,851 4/ 175 179 | 24,030 483,487 

1933-34 ..| 104 | 31,558] 31,662] 12] 204) 216) 31,878 605,842 

1934-35 89 38,053 | 38,142 10 318 | 328 | 38,470 664,433 

1935-36 oe 97 43,678 | 43,775 18 231 244 | 44,019 784,516 

1936-37 Ss 99 49,809 | 49,908 16 235 251 | 50,159 924,745 
: : Females, ‘ 

1932-33 aE Sis 1,426 1,426] .. 144) 144 1,570 | | =: 17,984 

1933-34 oo i 2,028 2,029 1 215) 216 2,245 26,523 

1934-35 fish) “es 2,579 | 2,579 1 186} 187] 2,766 27,142 

1935-36 ae Sie 3,295 8,295 | ase 178 | 178 3,473 33,688. 

1936-37 nee 2 3,034 | 3,536 1 208 | 209 3,745 38,787 


The compensation paid in each year includes payments in respect of 
cases continued frem earlier years, but balances payable in respect of casex 
not brought to finality at the end of the year are excluded. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922: 
and 1924, provide for the payment of compensation in respect of lead poison- 
ing amongst men who had been employed by Broken Hill mine owners prior: 

to 81st May, 1919, when mining operations were interrupted as a result of an 

- industrial dispute. The duties of certifying surgeon or medical referee are- 

’ entrusted to a board consisting of three medical practitioners appointed by 
the Governor, including one nominated by the mine owners and one by the 

_ workmen. No certificates of death or disablement due to lead-poisoning- 
were issued in 1986 or 1937. 


In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts, 1920 to: 
1934, which will remain in force until Parliament otherwise provides, com— 
pensation is payable in respect of persons who contracted pneumoconiosis: 
or tuberculosis by reason of employment in the Broken Hill mines. Com- 
pensation in respect of those who were employed in the mines after the 
commencement of the Act of 1920 is paid by the mine-owners, and during 
the year ended 30th June, 1937, compensation was paid in respect of 60 cases, 

- including 44 employees who were living. The amount of compensation, 
during the year was £10,228, 
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Payments to other persons eligible under Workmen’s Compensation 
(Broken Hill) Acts are made from a fund which ig niaintained by contri- 
‘butions—one-half by the Government of New South Wales and one-half 
-by the mine-owners. At 30th June, 1937, compensation Wess payable from 
the fund in respect of 596 workers, viz. 282 who were living and 872. 
dependants of 814 workers who had died. The amount paid as compensa- 
tion during 1936-37 was £100,384, funeral and special expenses amounted 
to-£666, and fees and administrative expenses to £2,183. The total disburse- 


ments from the fund from 1st J anuary, 1921, to 30th June, 1937, aniounted 
to £1,580,391. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, empowers the 
. Government to provide by scheme for the payment of compensation with 
“respect to workmen who suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid 
-phthisis or silicosis of the lung, or other diseases of the pulmonary or 
: respiratory organs caused by exposure to silica dust. Provision may be 
: made ‘by the scheme for the establishment of a general compensation fund 
- to which é¢mployers in any specified industry involving exposure to silica 
. dust may be requited to contribute, In this manner liability in respect 
of a disease contracted by a gradual process may be distributed amongst 

~ the employers concerned, 


A scheme of compensation for stonemasons, quarrymen, rock-choppers, 
‘and sewer miners employed in the county of Cumberland, entitled ‘the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme No. 1, 1927, was brought into 
operation in September, 1927, and extended to the counties of Camden and 
Northumberland in February, 1986. 


The maximum amount of compensation payable in cases of death was 
.. £500; and in the cases of incapacity a weekly payment up to 66% per cent. 
«of the workman’s average weekly earnings during the twelve months pre- 
‘ceeding the date of his inquiry, but not exceeding £3; the maximum lia- 
‘bility in each case being £1,000. The compensation fund into which the: 
employers paid contributions at the rate of 3 per cent. on wages is adminis- 
- tered by a joint committee appointed by the Minister for Labour and 
. Industry. At 30th June, 1937, compensation was being paid in respect 
of 73 incapacitated workmen and dependants of 15 deceased workmen. 
‘The compensation paid in 1936-37 included payments to beneficiaries, 
: £8,846, and deposits on trust for dependants, £1,899; and medical expenses 
-Aamounted to £656. . 


This scheme was replaced in March, 1938, by an extended scheme cover- 
ing workmen throughout the State engaged in quarrying, cutting, dressing, 
or excavating sandstone, or working in ‘sandstone tunnels while excavating 
is in progress. 


A second scheme of compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, was proclaimed in March, 1938. It relates to 
workmen engaged in certain processes in the iron, steel and stove-making 

* industries, ore-milling (grinding of silica), refractory brickmaking, and 
tile and pottery making, and sandblasting in the glass making industry. 


Cost of Workers’ Compensation Insurance. 
The approximate cost of instirance in terms of the Workers’ Compensation 
Act, 1926-1929, is shown below in relation to the total amount of Wages 
paid. The estimates refer to three periods since the inception of. the ‘Act 
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on Ist’ July, 1926, and the year ended June, 1987.. The periods correspond 
with change.in the phases of the industrial cycle in 1929 and 1938 and 
in the scope of the Act which was restricted by amending legislation in 
1929. The estimates of the average annual amount of wages relates to all 
‘wage and salary earners, the amounts paid +o workers covered by the 
Act being between 85 per cent. and 90 per cent. of the total. 


, 


‘Estimated Estimated lf Compen- Cost of * 


Total Wages Coet of satable Workers’ 

paid in Tnjuries Workers’ Injuries per | Compensa- 

Period. pas South Compen- Compen- | £1,000,000 tion Insur- 
Wales satable. sation Wages ance per 
(all Workers). “*\ Jnstirance. Paid. cent of 


Total Wages, 


£ million. No. £ No. Per cent. 


Average per year— : 
July, 1926, to June, 1929} 153-6 57,043 2,209,360 |. 371 1-44 
(3 years). ; 5 
July, 1929, to June, 1933} 123-7 39,625 1,306,150 320 1-05 
(4 years), 
July, 1938, to June, 1937/ 136-8 60,048 1,498,227 439 1-09 
* (4 years). 
Year ended June, 1937 wo} 155-9 74,885 1,955,819 480 1:25 | 


The relatively high cost of insurance in the period 1926 to 1929 was 
‘due to two factors—(1) in 1926 and 1927, until risks under the Act were 
determined by experience, the rates of premium were at a higher level 
‘than was actually necessary; and (2) the Hability for compensation was 
greater until amending legislation was brought into operation in Noyember, 
1929. 


The ratio of the number of compensatable injuries to wages paid is 
affected by changes in rates of wages, aud these were higher during the 
period 1926 to 1929 than in later years, Changes in the volume of employ- 
ment in the different industries also influence the cost of insurance. For 
instance, in such industries as the metal trades and building in which 
‘both rates of wages and risk of accident are above the average, depression 
and subsequent recovery were greater than in other industries. The increase 
in the cost in 1936-37 was partly a result of a revision of rates of premium 
in January, 1936. 


REGISTRATION OF SHOPS. 


Provision for the annual registration of shops is made by the Factories 
and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1986, which commenced on 8ist July of 
‘that year. The provision for registration does not apply to the whole State © 
but to proclaimed shopping districts including the metropolitan shopping 
district which is.bounded approximately by a line joining (and including’) 
“Manly, Hornsby, Parramatta and George’s River, and the Newcastle shop- 
ping district consisting of the City of Newcastle and ten adjoining 

_ B8uburban municipalities. All the other municipalities and. most of the 
unincorporated country towns are shopping districts, 
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The number of shops of various kinds registered as at 80th June, 1937, is 
shown below, also the number of paid employees engaged in or in connec- 
tion with the sale of goods. Waiters and waitresses are included as shop 
employees in restaurants—which are classified as a separate group in the 
table. But such persons as those engaged in factory or other work preparing 
goods to be sold, commercial travellers, newsboys, sellers in theatres, hair- 
dressers working in saloons attached to shops selling hairdressers’ goods, 
and mechanics working in garages where petrol is sold are excluded, 


Wage-earning employees engaged in or in’ 


Shops. connection with the sale of goods. 
Class of shop. Not Minors. | Adults, Total. 
he tae Total. 
in 
Jabour. labour. Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Femate.| Total.. 


Butcher aoe «| 280] 1,090 | 1,820 593 134 | 2,069 223 | 2,662 357 | 3,019 


Chemist a aH 194 676 870 680 94 658 165 | 1,347 259 | 1,606- 
Confectionery we{ 1,817 658 | 2,375 190 402 221 322 411 724 | 1,135. 
Cocked Provisions .., 629 307 936 120 141 156 166 276 307 583: 
Fish... ves ae 202 114 316 29 63 90 6+ 119 127 246. 
TVlower tai ve 167 101 268 238 108 20 75 48 183 » 231 
Tiuit and Vegetables | 1,316 605 | 1,921 222 202 427 178 649 380 | 1,029 
Hairdressing Goods... 538 391 929 45 342 122 469 167 811 978: 
Tobacconist ... ee 897 600 | 1,497 276 126 598 141 869 267 | 1,136 
Newsagent ... nae 262 422 684 280 247 222, 234 502 481 983; 
Petrol and Oil on 181 461 642 618 88 842 74 | 1,460 162 | 1,622: 
Refreshnient eo 334 453 787 96 531 220 438 316 969 | 1,285. 
Restaurant .., rt 142 607 749 129 602 637 | 2,012 766 | 2,614 | 3,380: 


General (including ‘ 
Grocers, Drapers, 


ete.) "° we «| 6,486 | 8,145 | 14,631 9,335 | 12,106 | 19,615 14,055 /28,950 /26,161 | 55,111 
Total— paar 

Metropolitan -»{ 8,833 | 8,034 [16,867 7,376 | 9,928 115,226 | 13,802 | 22,602 | 23,730 | 46,a32. 

Newcastle Ma 5bL 578 | 1,132 624 866 | 1,239 828 | 1,863 | 1,694 | 3,557 

Other Districts ...] 4,008 | 5,918 | 9,926 4,650 | 4,302 | 9,427 | 3,986 |14,077 | 8,878 | 22,455, 


Grand Total ...! 13,805 | 14,530 127,025 || 12,650 [15,186 | 25,802 /18,616 /38,542 [33,802 | 72,344. 
Nn ed 


In the metropolitan shopping district the average number of paid 
employees was 2.7 per registered shop, but more than half the shops did 
not employ paid labour in selling goods. Female employees outnumbered 
the males; 16 per cent. of the employees were boys and 21 per cent. were 
girls under 21 years; 83 per cent. were men and 380 per cent. women of 
adult age. 

In the districts outside the metropolitan area paid labour was employed in 
59 per cent. of the registered shops. Male employees formed the largest 
group—the proportions being boys 20 per cent., girls 20 per cent., men 41 
per cent. and women 19 per cent. 


Trave Unions, 

The Trade Union Act of 1881-1936 provides fur the registration of trade 
unions, the appointment of trustees, in whom the union property is vested, 
and for the constitution of rules. If union funds are used for political 
purposes payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribu- 
tion by members is optional. 

There are two classes of trade unions, viz. unions of employers and 
unions of employees, The latter constitute the bulk of the registered 
organisations. : 

The organisation of employees in trade unions increased with the develop- 
ment of industrial arbitration, as unions formed for the purposes of arbitra- 
tion must be registered under the Trade Union Act, ag well as the 
Endustrial Arbitration Act. Moreover, a wider recognition of the principle 
of preference to unionists led to an increase in membership. 
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After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbj- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under federal arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act. 


Statistics relating to the trade unions of employees in the Mtate are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
exclude certain unions registered under federal law only :— 


. Unlons Members. Funds at 
Year. of Receipts. |Expenditure end of 
Employees! states, | Females, | Total, Year. 
£ £ £ 


1911 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,404 
1916 202 218,609 12,941 231,550} 241,644 249,691 | 202,950 
1921 197 234,898 23,965 | 258,863 363,067 | 345,854 , 194,360 
1926 170 286,245 33,354 319,599 494,341 494,979 322,912 
1927 170 308,380 38,689 345,069 487,723 454,190 | 357,588 
1928 165 302,282 38,661 340,943 504,640 498,020 | 362,118 
1929 172 287,573 40,025 327,598 633,918 631,517 | 372,728 


1940 167 265,487 36,83] 302,318 | 488,348 | 527,847 | 329,262 
1931 175 240,605 39,223 279,828 346,840 351,548 | 318,856 
1932 170 241,127 39,718 | 280,845 330,167 | 316,931 | 336,574 


» 1933 171 239,048 40,584 279,632 293,430 | 283,542 | 334,787 
1934. 173 242,905 41,021 283,926 327,578 303,574 | 358,980 
1935 176 251,369%, 44,649 296,018*) 343,851 319,625 | 332,319 


1936 177 258,621 47,486 301,107 871,243 345,428 | 401,837 


* Amended since last issuc, 


At the end of the year 1936 there were 177 registered trade unions of 
employees. The membership, especially amongst women, increased rapidly 
between 1911 and 1921 as a result of organisation for the purposes of 
industrial arbitration and conciliation. The expansion continued until 1927 ; 
then the total membership commenced to decline owing to a diminution 
in employment. There has been an increase in each of the three years 1934 
to 19386. 


The average membership per union, excluding the labour council and 
eight-hour commuiittees, is 1,750; but the majority of the unions are small. 
In 1936 there were 29 with less than 100 members; 75 with 100 to 1,006 
members; 52 with 1,000 to 5,000 members; 12 with 5,000 to 10,000; and 4 
unions had more than 10,000 members. 


The receipts during 1936 amounted to £371,248, including contributions, 
£347,386. Of the total expenditure, payments in respect of benefits amounted 
to £88,815, and managenient and other expenses, including legal charges in 
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connection with industrial awards, ete., to £256,613. The total receipts and 
expenditure are liable to fluctuate under: the influence of prevailing indus+ 
trial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years by the inclusion 
of donations for relief from one union to another. The funds include cash 
and freehold property and assets such as shares in Trades Halls and news+ 
papers. ’ oe 


The following statement shows the membership, receipts, expenditure, 
and accumulated funds of trade unions of employees, according to indus- 


trial classification, in the year 1936:— 


rik igen wee $ rp 
en year. F : nas 2 
Industrial Olassification. ae ihc Receipts. Pa nendt: at end of 33 
year. g z 

Males, |Females.| Total. Fe 

; : No. No. No. £ £ £° | s. d. 
Engineering and Metal Work- 

_ing ... ae oe + {38,729 143 [38,872 | 76,937 | 72,213 | 76,885 | 39. 7 
Food, Drink, and Narcotics...| 23,848 | 7,922 | 31,770 | 26,087 | 25,431 | 15,068 | °9 6& 
Clothing vee — -».| 6,108 | 19,337 | 25,445 | 10,614 8,972 | 15,922 | 12 5. 
Printing, Bookbinding, etc....| 6,077 | 1,670 | 7,747 |18,078 | 14,953 | 44,454 {114 9 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. -++{ 17,266 | 2,044 | 19,309 | 17,279 | 15,636 | 21,941 | 22 8: 
Building sae eee v«{ 22,829 2 | 22,831 | 14,936 | 14,300 | 16,022 | 14 0 
Mining and Smelting .| 14,841 18 | 14,859 | 66,350 | 60,559 | 55,327] 74 6 
Railways and Tramways _ ...| 40,020 570 | 40,690 | 41,205 | 39,184 | 25,377 | 12 6. 
‘Other Land Transport | 5,355 sis 5,355 | 3,524 3,705 3,391 | 12. 8. 
Shipping and Sea Transport...| ‘6,464 12 | 6,476 | 9,699 9,664. 3,652 | 11) & 
Pastoral, etc. tes «| 10,023 727 |10,750 |13;775 | 13,168 1,925 | 3.7 
Governmental, n.e.i. :..| 28,934 | 4,716 | 33,650 | 35,125 | 33,629 65,145 | 38 9 
Miscellaneous Industries ._...] 38,128 | 10,325 | 43,453 |35,561 | 31,935 48,623 | 22 5 
Labour Council and Eight- ; ; ; Le 

hour Committees iad eg ioe eae 2,073 2,079 8,105 |. to 
. Total Unions of Employees 253,621 | 47,486 |301,107 |871,243 | 345,428 | 401,837 26, 9 


A comparison of the membership of the various groups of unions with 
¢yrresponding information for the year 1927—when membership was at a 
maximum—indicates that the decline was greatest in the group classified as 
“pastoral, ete.,” in which the number of members decreased from 36,800 in 
1927 tu 7,546 in 1938, with an increase to 10,750 in 1936. This group in- 
cluded, in addition to rural workers; men employed in connection with the 
construction of railways, water conservation works, and other public pro- 
jects, and the shrinkage in membership was due to a large extent to cessa- 
ion of public expenditure on works of this nature, ; ae “pe 


There was an almost general decline in membership in the ‘mining 
and smelting group from 20,177 in 1997 to 13,825 in 1983 with an increasé 
to 15,042 in 1935. The number was 14,859 in 1936. In the engineering 
group the members numbered 43,798 in 1927, 35,119 in 1938, and 38,872 in 
1936, In the building group members numbered 31,427 in 1927, and 21,955 
in 1934, then increased to 29,264 in 1935, and 22,831 in 1936. la 


The membership of unions concerned with the manufacture and distri- 
bution of food, ete., consisted of 24,360 men and 12,462 women in 1927; 
and the subsequent decrease occurred in the membership of unions relating 
to the liquor trades and catering. The number of men increased from 
20,954 in 1933 to 23,848 in 1936. The decline in the number of women in 
these unions continued until 1984 when they numbered only 7,670. 
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There has been a marked increase in the membership of unions of clothing 
and textile workers, in which a large proportion of the women unionists 
are organised, the numbers:in 1927 and 1936 being males 2,636 and 3,585, 
and females 7,140 and 17,932 respectively. In the boot trades, member- 
ship declined. from 5,609 in 1927 to 3,497 in 1935, and increased to 3,928 
in 1936. 


In the printing. industry there was an increase in male membership and 
a decline in the number of women. In the rubber workers union in the 
miscellaneous group, the membership increased from 1,612 to 3,476 between. 
1927 and 1936. 


In the railway and tramway unions membership has declined, There 
‘was a marked decline in the shipping and sea transport group in 1986 
owing to the deregistration of a union of waterside workers, in which there 
was a membership of 8,520 in 1935. 


-In unions of governmental employees there was a falling off in regard to 
‘local government and teachers and an increase in the police and water and@ 
sewerage services. ‘ 


L 


Unions of Employers. r 


Few unions of employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act, 
so that the available information concerning them is ‘scanty and does 
not afford any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1936 
numbered 18, The membership at the end of the year was 10,198, and the 
funds amounted to: £65,319. The receipts during 1936 amounted to £32,812, 
and the expenditure to £82,422. -The members included 7,886 in’ the 
pastoral industry aud 1,011 licensed victuallers. 


Any employer or group of employers with at least 50 employees may 
Yegister as an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. 
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The term “Industrial Arbitration” is used here in a broad sense. to 
embrace all provision made by legislation for the adjustment of industrial 
relations between employers and employees, by arbitration, by conciliation, 
‘or py co-operation of employers and employees. 

In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration: one 
under State law, its operation being confined to the area‘of the State; and 
the Commonwealth system, which applies to industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of one State. 

A brief account of the development of the State system was. pubkehed 4 in 
the Year Book for 1925-26. The federal system of industrial arbitration 
was inaugurated in 1904, Provision is made under both State and federal 
systems for collective bargaining and the registration and enforcement of 
industrial agreements. 

The industrial conditions of employment in the public service of the 
Commonwealth are determined by an arbitrator appointed in terms of 
the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1920-1929. 


Relation between State and Commonwealth Systems. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems in respect of 
industrial awards and orders rests upon the provision of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act that if a State law is inconsistent with a federal law, the 
Jatter prevails and the former beconies inoperative so far as it is inconsistent. 
‘The industrial authorities have adopted generally the same brcad principles 
for the promotion of industrial peace and the maintenance of standard 
conditions. Nevertheless fundamental differences in legislation and in the 
extent of their. constitutional authority have prevented them from co-ordi- 
nating their methods and practices and from blending their determinations 
into an industrial code for the guidance of employees and employers in all 
branches of industry throughout the Commonwealth. Thus differences have 
arisen in regard to wage determinations, hours and other industrial matters 
prescribed by State and federal awards. An important difference lies in 
the scope of the industrial jurisdictions—State and federal. The latter 
is operative only in cases of interstate disputes—actual or impending, and 
the scope of its decisions also is limited so that the Commonwealth Court 
cannot make its award a common rule of the industry concerned. The 
State tribunals, on the other hand, exercise the autliority bestowed on 
them by the Parliament of New South Wales, over all engaged in the in- 
dustries under their supervision, though the federal award is paramount 
in case of conflict. 

It is prescribed in the Commonwealth law that a federal tribunal may 
order a State industrial authority to cease dealing with any matter covered 
by a federal award, or the subject of proceedings before a federal tribunal, 
and State laws, awards, etc., are declared to be invalid insofar as they are 
inconsistent with, or deal with any matter dealt with in, a federal award, 
ete. Judges of the Commonwealth Court may confer with State industrial 
authorities in relation to any industrial matter with a view to securing 

- co-ordination between awards and orders of the federal and State 
authorities. 


State System or InpusrriAL ARBITRATION, 


. Industrial Unions. 


For the purpose of bringing an iadustry under the review of the State 
industrial tribunals, the employees nust be organised as a trade tnion 
uuder the Trade Union Act, and must obtain registration as an industriat 
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“union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. . Registration for the purpose 
has been effected by practically all classes of employees throughout tlie 
State, but employees in rural industries were removed from the operation 
of the State industrial system in December, 1929. 

Registration as-2 union of employers may be granted to persons or groups 
of persons who have employed, on a monthly average, uot less than fifty 
employees during the period of six months next preceding the date of 
application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade Uniop 
Act is not prescribed as in the case of unions of employees. 

The Industrial Commission may cancel registration at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union (unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force), or if the union is accessory to an illegal lockout 
or strike. 

At 30th April, 1938 there were 180 unions of employers and 155 unions 
of employees on the register. 


State Industrial Tribunals. 


The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission, first constituted’ in 
1926 in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, to 
replace the Court of Industrial Arbitration. Subsidiary tribunals are 
the Conciliation Commissioner and conciliation committees, 

The Industrial Commission is constituted as a superior court of record, 
by a president and three others members, all having the same status as 

_ puisne judges of the Supreme Court. At sittings of the Commission three 
members must be present as arranged by the President, though in a par- 
ticular matter it may delegate its powers to oie member, his decision being 
subject to appeal to the full Commission. An additional member of the 
Commission may be appointed temporarily if required to expedite its work. 

The Industrial Commission is authorised to determine industrial matters 
vveferred by the Minister, or arising from the operations of the conciliation 
committees; to hear appeals; and to summon conferences with a view te 
the settlement of industrial matters. 

The duty of fixing standard hours for industries within its jurisdiction 
is also a function of the Industrial Commission. Prior to September, 1937, 
it fixed living wages for men and women to be used as a basis of awards 
as to wages, but by an amending law the basic rates determined by the 
Commonwealth industrial authority are to be used for this purpose under 
the direction of the Commission. 

Fach conciliation committee consists of the Conciliation Commissioner as 
chairman and an equal number of representatives of employers and 
employees who must be persons engaged in or acquainted with the working 
of the industry or calling concerned. A committee may be appointed 
for any industry or calling upon the recommcudation of the Industrial 
Commission. The Concilhation Commissioner is appointed by the Governor 
for a term of seven years, and additional conciliation commissioners may 
be appointed for a specified period up to twelve months. 

When exercising the powers of a chairman of a conciliation committee 
the Conciliation Commissioner endeavours to bring the parties to an agree- 

. ment with respect to matters brought before the committee. He may sit 
with or without the members of the committee, and they sit as assessors 
only and without vote. If agreement is reached it is drawn up in the form 
of an award and upon compliance with certain requirements of the law it 
cperates as an award. Where agreement is not arrived at the matter is 
referred to the Industrial Commissioner, and appeal from the decisions 

__ of the conciliation committee lies to the Industrial Commission. Where 
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an industrial dispute or dislocation is threatened or has occurred, the Con- 
ciliation Commissoner may summon the parties to a compulsory conference 
.in an endeavor to effect a settlement. fe 
At 31st December, 1937, there were 303 conciliation committees. ; 
The industrial tribunals may make awards fixing minimum rates of wages 
and salaries up to a maximum of £15 per week or £750 per annum, minimum 
prices for piece-work, overtime rates, number of apprentices, and hours aud 
times to be worked to entitle employees to the wages fixed. Awards may 
prescribe that preference of employment be given to unionists, under con- 
ditions described on page 711. ; 

“An Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed in terms of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act and the members of the conciliation committee for an 
industry constitute the apprenticeship council for the industry, with power 
tto regulate wages, hours, and other conditions of apprenticeship. 

The Industrial Registrar—a public servant appointed by the Governor— 
conducts inquiries at the direction of the Industrial Commission regarding 
cases before the Act, registers the industrial unions, grants permits to aged, 
infirm or slow workers to work for less than the minimum wages prescribed 

. by award or agreement, adjusts the rates of wages in current awards or 
agreements when the living wages are varied and discharges other duties 
as prescribed by the Act or regulations. 

Proceedings before an industrial tribunal are initiated usually upon the 
application of employers of not less than twenty employees in any industry 
or calling, or by an industrial union of employees. Matters may be referred 

_ also by the Minister for Labour and Industry, and where the public interests 
are likely to be affected the Crown may intervene in any proceedings before 
.a tribunal or may appeal from an award. 

Awards are binding ou all persons engaged in the industries or callings, 

_and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded. 


Industrial Agreements. 

Industrial unions and trade unions are empower ed to make with shivers 
written agreements, which when filed in the prescribed manner become 
binding between the parties and on all the members of the union concerned. 

The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
Hut it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until. 

’ varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto, An 

‘ industrial agreement may not provide for wages (except for apprentices or 
trainee apprentices) lower than the living wages prescribed for the industry 
concerned, and upon any variation of the living wages the rates of pay in an 
agreement may be adjusted accordingly by the Industrial Registrar Apert 
application by any party to the agreement. 


Number of Industrial Awards and Agreements. 


The number of ‘awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during each of the last five years is shown below :— 


Awards Pubtished. Agreements Filed. In Force at end of Year. 
Year, 
Principal. | Subsidiary. | Principal. | Variations, Awards. | Agreements 
1988 users ei 80 - 557 24 1 490 148 | 
1934... one 55 1,049 22 ove 519 151 
1935... See 44 * 1,455 31: 1 484 159 ~ 
1936... eer 52 816 39 1 480 170 
‘1937 ... oes 69 1,131 43 : 5 559 149 
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The subsidiary awards include a large number made by the Industrial 
-Registrar in consequence of variations in the living wages. 


Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements are 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, who may 
direct prosecutions. Pr oceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the 
Industrial Registrar or the industrial magistrates. | 


Tue Cowrmonweaura Sysrem or InpustriaL ARBITRATION, 


The chief tribunal is the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of a Chief Judge and other judges appointed by the Governor- 
General, with life tenure. Each judge is charged with the duty of 
endeavouring to ‘reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, and for the 
purpose he may convene compulsory conferences. There are also concilia-. 
tion comnuissioners, not more than three in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General for a term of five years, with authotity to intervene in 
industrial disputes and to summon conferences. 


In the Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration provision is made 
for both conciliation and arbitration. Registration is a necessary qualifica- 
tion to entitle unious to submit disputes to the Court, or to be represented in 
proceedings relating to disputes, and industrial organisations of employers 
and of employees, representing at least 100 employees, may be registered on 

_ compliance with prescribed conditions. : 


The Court or the conciliation commissioners endeavour to induce the 
settlement of disputes by amicable agreement, or, failing an agreement, may 
determine the disputes by award. Judustrial agreements, when certified 
by a judge of the Court or a conciliation commissioner and filed in the 
office of the Registrar, are binding on the parties thereto. The awards and 
agreements are made for a specified period up to a maximum of five years, 
and after the expiration of tho definite period an award continues,until a 
new award is made, unless the Court or couciliation commissioner orders 
otherwise. Agreements continue unless rescinded, or terminated by notice. 


The powers conferred upon the Court include the power to determine 
rates of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and to grant 
preference to members of organisations. Similar authority may be exer- 
cised by a conciliation commissioner in so far as it may be exercised by a 
single judge. 


Awards or interpretations or variations thereof which would result in the 
alteration of standard hours or of the basic wage or the principles on which 
it is computed are determined by the Chief Judge and not less than two 
other judges. In such cases the Attorney-General, by public notification, 
may authorise any person, union, or organisation interested in the matter 
to apply to the Court for liberty to be heard and to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. 


The industries subject to federal awards and agreements include 
_ coal-mining, shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, cloth- 
ing factories, breweries, glass works, and rubber works, and large sections 
ef the metal and printing trades and of the railway and tramway employees. 


At 31st December, 1936, there were 113 awards ‘of the Commonwealth 
“Cotrt in force in New South ‘Wales, also 39 agreements filed under the 
“provisions of the Commonwealth Act. 
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_Crown Employees aNp ARBITRATION. 


Under the State Arbitration system, employees of the State Government 
and of governmental agencies, with the exception of the police, have access 
to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the settlement of disputes and the 
regulation of the conditions of their employment. 

The police are excluded from the jurisdiction of the industrial tribunals 
and are controlled by the Commissioner of Police. An appeal tribunal has 
been constituted to determine appeals against his decisions in regard to 
promotions and punishments. The tribunal is constituted by a Judge of 
the ‘District Court, with or without assessors. 

The rates of pay and terms and conditions of employment in the public 
services of the Commonwealth are regulated by a special tribunal constituted 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Governor-General to deal exclusively with 
the public service. There is no appeal against the decisions of the arbitra- 
tor, but they do not come into operation until they have been laid, before 
both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament, and they may be disallowed 
by a resolution of either House. 

It has been decided by the High Court of Australia that in certain cases 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration may make awards 
in respect of State employees, and it has been the practice of the Court to 
make an award in such cases unless the rates paid and the conditions of 
svork conform with the usual rates and conditions laid down by the Court. 

In 1930 the salaries of Crown employees in the State and federal ser- 
vices became subject to special reductions prescribed by the Legislature 
for purposes of economy, as well as to reductions resulting from 
decreases in the living or basic wages. The special deductions, as described 

“in previous issues of the Year Book, were restored gradually between 
1988 and 1986-37, complete restoration being effective in September, 1936, 
in the federal services, and in July, 1987, in the State services. 


Hours or Work. 


With the development of the industrial arbitration system the working 
hours in organised trades and callings have become subject to. awards and 
agreements and special legislation has been enacted for the direction of the 
industrial tribunals in regulating hours of work. Thus the Eight Hours 

’ Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working week of 48 hours. In 1920 the 
Act was amended and, on the recommendation of a special court, the 44- 
‘ hours week was proclaimed in many industries. 

In September, 1922, the amending Act of 1920 was repealed and the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48-hours week in most of the cases 
in which the working time had been reduced. The 44-hours week became 
the standard again (except in the rural industries) as from 4th January, 
1926, and has remained in operation, except in the latter half of the year 
1930, when the hours were 48 per week. 

At the end of the year 1932 the Industrial Commission was charged 
with the duty of determining, after public inquiry, the standard hours for 
industries within its jurisdiction. The Commission announced, after its 
first inquiry in June, 1988, that it had decided to declare 44 hours ner 
week as the standard applicable to industry generally, and to apply tric 
standard with a degree of elasticity—-as under former statutes—in order to 
meet the varying needs of different industries. 

Tt is a general provision of the law that rates of wages prescribed by 
award or agreement are. to be adjusted when standard hours are varied so 

_ that an employee working full time will receive the same amount of wages 
as for working full time prior to the variation. Nevertheless, after a 
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declaration has been made and the rates of wages adjusted, the Industrial 
Commission may reduce the working hours in any industry and provide for 
a proportionate reduction in wages, 

Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it may be pro- 
hibited or restricted for the purpose of relieving unemployment by dis- 
tributing the work available, 

Notwithstanding the provision of awards or agreements, work may be 
shared or rationed amongst employees of the Crown, i.e., the Government 
departments and statutory bodies, but the application of the system in 
other employment is liable to be restricted in terms of awards, etc. 

The hours of work in factories and shops are restricted in a general way 
by provisions of the Factories and Shops Act which prohibit the employ- 
ment of youths under 16 and of women for more than 44 hours in any 
week, though overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 
24 days ina year, or by written permission of the Minister, where necessary 
to meet the exigencies of trade, on 48 days. 

The Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1936, prescribes that the 
closing times of shops in shopping districts are to be the hours fixed by the 
industrial awards and agreements for the cessation of work by the employees. 
With the exception of certain classes of shops, the closing hour is 6 p.m. or 
earlier on four days, with one late shopping night and one half holiday each 


week, 
The closing times for various classes of shops in the metropolitan and 


Newcastle shopping districts are shown below :— 


Closing Times, 


Class of Shops, 
Thunday: Friday, Saturday, 
p.m. p-m pm, 
Yarriers .., > tee eee fee tee use 5 0 DO | secneds 
Motor vehicle shops— 
Metropolitan ... ane eee tee 5 45 8 30 5 45 
Newcastle 5 30 8 30 5 30 
Grocers, Drapers, Tronmongers,. Radio and ‘General 
Shops, n.e.i,— 

Metropolitan ... tee vee we ane wf 5 45 8 30 12 30 
Newcastle vad Vis ae ain’ a ae 5 30 8 30 10 
Hairdressers’ Saloons 7 0 7 0 1 0 (a) 

Hairdressers’ Shops eos 70. 8 30 7 
Chemists, Druggists, Dispensaries tae 7 30 9 0 1 0(b) 
Newsagents oie “sé as wea eda 8 0 9 0 8 0 
Vlowers... oe 8 30 9 30 9 30 
Fruit, Vegetable, Confectioners, ‘Refreshmente— 

Metropolitan bite ots rer tee tee «| 11 30 11 30 11 30 

Newcastle : ll 0 11 0. ll 0 
Tish, Cakes and. "Pastry, Cooked Provisions and 

Tobacconists ava s| 11 30 11 30 11 30 

Petrol, Oil and Accessories on tne tee «| midnight | midnight | midnight 
Butchers— ; . . ; 

_Metropolitan ... tee one one one «{ 6 30 5 30 12 30 

Neweastle - ... ie oes vee on ore 5 0 5 0 12 0 


(a) One o’clock closing etther Wednesday or Saturday. 
(6) May re-open from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The hours of work in the coal-mines are eight hours bank to bank, inclu- 
sive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to Friday, and six hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and holidays, the usual number of shifts being eleven per fortnight. 


omy 
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The hours are reckoned from the time the: first person working on'a shift. 
leaves the surface to the time the last man on: the same shift returns to the: 
surface. - ; 

. The following statement compiled by es Commonwealth Statistician ie 
each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial. 
occupations, except shipping and. rural industries :— 


New 
End of Year, ; foun Victoria. ee Pe een, Tasmania, Australias 
I 
1914 (April) .., w| 49-42 48:80 48-78 48-60 47:78 48-62 48-93 
1916... abe «| 48°51 48:22 48-27 48:14 48:11 48°55 48:33 
1921 ... see oe] 45°66 46-95 45-52 47:07 46-24 46°84 46:22 
1926... aoe wa) 44-55 46-94 43-95 A6-95 45-80 47:27 45:57 
1929 ... ay w| 44:14 46:83 43:96 46°83 45:58 47:09 45:34 
19380... 0 ae «| 45°64 46:85 44-43 46:83 45-55 47-00 45-98 
1931 ... oe wee] 44-22 46-88 44:98 46-83 45:55 46:76 45:51 
1932 .., see «| 44:19 46°86 44-99 46:83 45:51 46-75 45-49 
1983... * os wee] 44-23 46-82" 44-00 46:83 45:51 46:77 45°36 
1984 ... a we.| 44°23 46:82 44-00 46-83 45:51 46:77 45-36 
1935 ... vee. ee] 4418 46°74 43°69 46°63 45:48 46.75 45:26 
1986... or «| 44:08 46°41 43°69 46°55 45:30 46°33 45°09 
19387... ie wee| 44°07 46°22 43°68 46°67 45°25 46:24 45:03 


Between April, 1914, and December, 1929, the average nominal working 
week for adult males in New South Wales was reduced by 5} hours to 
44.1 hours per week. Then an amendment of.the State law, as quoted 
above, caused a temporary increase of 14 hours. The average has since 
declined below the former level. 


Public Holidays. 


Certain days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suepanded: 
as far as practicable. In continuous processes and int ‘transport and other 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation leaye , 
in lieu thereof, and in some cases extra wages. ° 

The days which are observed’ generally throughout the State as public 
holidays are as follows:—1st January (New Year’s Day), 26th January 
(the Anniversary of the first settlanent in Australia), Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, 25th April (Anzae Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing 
Day), and the King’s Birthday. i 

If a public holiday falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Day falls upon & 
Monday, the following day is a holiday. As-a general rule, when the King’s’ 
Birthday falls upon any day of the week other than Monday the following 
Monday is a holiday in lieu thereof. The birthday of King George VI is 
14th December and the holiday, in 1938 has been transferred to Monday, 
18th June, so that it will not occur in the busy week preceding the Christ- 
mas holidays. Anniversary Day was observed ¢ on the Monday, following 
its date in the years 1985 to 1937. °° a 

“In addition to the days listed above, the day after Good Friday and the. 
first Monday in August are bank. holidays, observed in respect of banks and 
many. other financial institutions and public offices. The ‘Governor may 
appoint by proclamation a special day to be observed as a public holiday 
throughout the State or any part of the State. Jt is customary in certain 
districts to proclaim a day in each year as Fight Hour Day. In the county 
of Cumberland the first Monday in October is Eight Hour Day. 
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PREFERENCE ‘TO UNtoNisrs, 

The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 

‘federal industrial tribunals the authority to enibody the principle of pre- 
‘ference to unionists in théir awards, etc., ‘but this may not operate to 
‘prevent the employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 
“- The State. industrial ‘tribunals may preseribe by award that as between 
members of a union specified in the award and other persons offéring or 
‘desiring employment ‘dt ‘the same time preference of employment be given 
to membeis of a union, other things being equal. It is a general rule to 
igrant preference to a union which substantially represents the ‘trade 
concerned, 

The ‘Commonwealth Court is authofised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
‘there be any interference with the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
‘employees. Consequently it has been the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake’ not to discriminate . against 
-unionists. In 1982, however, preference was awarded in respect of women 
and girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
‘of labour of this class. 


APPRENTICESHIP, 


Conditions of apprenticeship in New South Wales ave subject io general 

regulation in terms of the Apprentices Act of 1901, which prescribes that 
‘children may not be indentured until they reach the age of 14 years, the 
-maximum term of apprenticeship being seven years. The hours of work 
may not exceed 48 per week, except in farming occupations and in domestic 
service. : 
~ The Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales confers upon the 
industrial tribunals authority to attach certain conditions to the employ- 
“ment of appr entices, the term being defined to include all employees serving 

a period of training under indenture or other written contract for the 
pipes: of rendering’them fit to be qualified workers in an--industry. 

In recent years authority under the Act has been exercised by an 
Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed for a term of seven yéars.' Appren- 
ticeship Councils are constituted for the various: industries. They consist 
of the Apprenticeship Commissioner, and the members of the conciliation 
‘eonimittee for the indtistry concerned. The Commissioner is chairman and 
the other members sit as assessors only and without a vote. The councils 
‘may determine matters in regard to apprenticeship in the respective indus- 
tries and in the exercise of their jurisdiction they ‘are not’ bound by the 
provisions of the Apprentices Act or the Industriat Arbitration Act. Their 
‘decisions operite ‘as awards. Appeal lies to the Industrial Commission 
and the Commission may require the members of the council concerned, 
other than the Apprenticeship Comuiissione?, to sit as assessors without a 
vote. 

Contracts of apprenticeship must be registered within a month of execu- 
tion, and apprentices (or trainee apprentices) may not be employed with- 
out the consent of the apprenticeship council. The normal period of 
apprenticeship is usually five years in the case of boys entering the trade 
before reaching the age of 17 years. Shorter periods are qrranged for 
those entering at older ages, and such apprentices, are required usually 
to attend trade or continuation schools, and, in some cases,.to pass through 
courses of intensive training. In several occupations adult apprenticeship 
may be allowed under special contract. 
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To obviate difficulties which arise from the intermittent employment of 
those qualified to undertake the training of apprentices, apprentices may 
_be transferred from one master to another, and organisations of employers 
and operatives, by official representatives, may be masters of apprentices. 
The apprenticeship councils prescribe the hours, wages and other condi- 
tions of apprenticeship and may fix the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen in the various industries, 

In the years 1930 to 1932 there was a rapid falling off in the number of 
indentures registered due to the unwillingness of employers to bind them- 
selves for a period of five years under adverse economic conditions, and in 
September, 1933, a new system of apprenticeship without indentures, known 
as “trainee appr enticeship” was introduced as supplementary to the existing 
system. 

Under the trainee system an employer who will provide facilities for 
trainees to learn a trade may upon application to the appropriate appren- 
ticeship council be registered as an employer of trainee apprentices. 
The trainees are required to attend technical classes where available and 
they are paid wages at 15 per cent. above the rates for indentured appren- 
tices. 

At the end of the year 1937 the Government arranged to subsidise the 
employment of young men aged 19 to 25 years to enable them to be em- 
ployed in skilled trades as indentured or trainee apprentices. Generally 
the training will extend over a period of four years, but the period may be 
reduced if the trainee has had previous experience. The scale of subsidies 
and the total rates of pay during the first three years are shown below. In 
the fourth year the rate of pay is-£4 a week without subsidy :— 

R 


Subsidy per week. Total weekly wages 
Age at (inchiding subsidy). 
commencement 
of training. tees 
1st year. 2nd year. 8rd year, | 1st year. 2nd year, 3rd year. 
Years, s. d . de . da .d. . de . de 
19 one wee 20 0 17 6 5 0 40 0 BT 6 15 0 
20 ane nee 20 0 17 6 15 0° 40 0 57 6 78 +O 
21 . eee 30 0 38 (0 18 0 50 0 78 0 78 #0 
22 or over aa 58 0 38 (0 18 0 78 0 78 0 78 0 
\ 


If a trainee in subsidised employment is discharged owing to lack of work 
he may attend day training classes at a technical school pending transfer to 
another employer and may receive from: the Government sustenance pay- 
ments at the rate of 24s. a week if single, or 38s, if married. 

The number of indentured apprentices registered during each of the last 
ten years is shown below; also the number of trainees registered since 
October, 1933 :— 


Apprentices Registered. 
Indentured 
Year. | Apprentices Year. - : : : 
Registered. Indentured.}| Trainee. Total. 
1928... 1,823 1933 529 58* 587 
1929, 1,446 1934 813 373 1,186 
1930... 1,005 1935. 967 621 1,588 
1931... 543 1936 1,263 963 2,226 
1932... 403 1937 1,436 1,347 2,783 
; ‘ j 


* October to December. 
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. The number of trainee apprentices registered in each trade up to Decem- 
ber, 1936, was:—Building, 442; boilermaking, 72; coachmaking (rail) 22,° 
(road) 41; electrical, 223; electroplating, 27; engineering, 926; gas meter 
making, 32; moulding, 171; and sheet metal working, 58. 

The following statement shows the distribution of indentured apprentices 
amongst the various trades at the end of the years 1928, and 1931 to 1936: 


9 Coy 20 eC, ec., 

a Dec» | Pec» | Tyre | oss. [103d | toast | tose. 
Baking... ove 118 219) 217 | 204] 219 252 246 
Boilermaking ee 293 170 | 104 42 24 28 58 
Bootmaking ... ons 141 188 | 155 | 109} 209 298 314 
Building “ae eke 1,791) 1,227] 807| 438| 207) 264 466 
Butchering.... bee 29 23 23 19 16 16 12 
Coachmaking (Rail) ... 37 12 5 2 1 1 Sec 
” » (Road) 325 108 65 29 17 25 41 
Electrical aes 952 749 | 666 | 414] 350 347 432 
-Engineering ... sve 1,398 576 | 3651 | 313] 280 317 484. 
Farriery aad ed 50 41 32 23 19 14 12 
Furniture ace Se 875 430 | 308 | 202 119 141 201 
Gas meter making ... 25 25 21 22 17 10 9 
Glass-working ... yee 25 37 31 22 15 33 57 
Hairdressing ... ee 169 124 85 84) 111 156 270 
Jewellery. Electroplating, etc. 24 36 31 29 31 59 94 
Metal Moulding aes 174 72 43 41 35 45 73 
Pastrycooks ... ae 66 106 90 73 69 67 76 
Printing re ees 688 293 | 233 | 207} 200 227 249 

- Sheet Metal-working and Tin- 

smithing. 38 22 17 7 5 8 8 
Ship and Boat building 43 22 15 16 20 19 27 
“Other ... deg. jack 71 98 81 71 82 96 115 
Total ae 7,332 4,573 |3,280 | 2,364 | 2,046 | 2,423 3,244 


The foregoing figures do not include indentures of apprenticeship which 
are not required by award or regulation to be filed with the State Indus- 
trial Registrar. 

The number of apprenticed wage-earners recorded at the census taken in 
June, 1933, was 10,371, of whom 8,393 were males and 1,978 were females. 


InpvustriiL DISLOCATIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


Under the State law strikes may be recognised as lawful if fourteen days’ 
notice of the intention to strike has been given to the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, except-strikes by employees of the Government or of municipal 
and shire councils, or by workers engaged in military or naval contracts. 
Strikes are illegal also in industries in which conditions of employment 
are regulated by award or agreement, unless the award has been in opera- 
tion for at least twelve months and the union has decided ‘by a secret ballot 
to withdraw from its conditions. 

When a strike is contemplated, or at any time during a strike, the Minis- 
ter may direct that a secret ballot be taken in order to ascertain whether the 
majority of the unionists concerned is or is not in favour of the strike. 

The Industrial Commission may cancel the registration of a union and 
any award or agreement relating thereto if the union is inciting or aiding 
_ any other union or its members in a lock-out or an illegal strike. 

The maximum penalty for an illegal strike is £500 in the case of a union, 
and £50, or six months’ imprisonment, in regard to an individual. Penalties 
may be imposed also for obstructing a ballot, for picketing in connection 
‘ with an illegal strike, or for inducing persons to refrain from handling 


any commodity during a strike. 
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_A penalty up to £1,000 may be imposed if any person or union: of 
employers takes part in a lockout, unless the employees in the industry con-; 
cerned are taking part in an illegal strike. 


Provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act by 
which lockouts and strikes were prohibited under severe penalty were 
repealed in August, 1920. Lockouts and strikes may be prohibited, how-: 
ever, by the terms of an award and the insertion of a clause to this effect | 
renders the parties, liable to penalty for breach of the award if they take 
part in a lockout or strike, The maximum penalty is £100 in the ease 
of an organisation, and £10 in the case of an individual. 


; Particulars of Dislocations, 

Records relating to industrial disloéations contingent aco Hanne in 
all classes of industry in New South Wales are kept by the Department of 
Labour and Industry. In’ the compilation of statistical, tables rélating 
thereto, it is the rule of the. Department in counting the number of disloca- 
tions to consider:that the cessation of work contingent upon any one dispute 
constitutes only one dislocation, For example, if a seetion of employees i imk 
an indystry ceases work and the dispute extends subsequently to other 
employees in that industry in the same or in other localities, one dislocation 
is recorded, On the other hand, if employees in other industries cease work 
in sympathy with the militant unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as 
another dislocation, that i is, one in addition to the original dislocation, 


_ In the coal-mining industry, when, the action of one section of the em- 
ployces has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted ‘is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
ceased work and the operations of the mine have coutinued, only those who 
vcoased work have been included as workers involved. 


‘In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz., days on 
wwhich work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment, 
and it hag been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
have been continuous during the period of its currency. Consequently the 
figures are inflated, particularly in the mining industry, where there is 
considerable intermittency due to causes other than disputes. 

The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mittency, the time lost by industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes 
in each year since 1928. Particulars are shown separately regarding dislo- 


cations which originated during the year specified, and those which com» 
menced at an earlier date:— : 


Distocations. . Workers Involved. Duration— Working Days. 
» Yoar, re - a 
t an New Total Anterior. New, | Total. ' Anterior. New. — Total, 
“1928 6 276 282. 904 | 100,937 | 101,841 29,236 | 470,546}. 499, 782 
1929. 2 | 330) 332) 567 | 100,676 | 101,243 | 4,302. 3,209,761 | 3,214, 064 
1930 6 188 19t | 11,136 52,045 | 63,181 | 1,210,266 | 339.783) 1, 550, 049 
1931 5 99 104 1,352 | 26,772 | 28,124 211,380 | 108,661 315,041 
19382 2 122 124 622 |. 45,183 | 45,805 159,722 92,743 252,265 
1933 1 92 93 100 |. 23,409 |. 23,509 3C0 59,002 59,302 
© 1984 1 171 172 _: 80 | 60,780 | 50,860 720 | 211,406] -212,126 
3 1935. 3. 224 227 5H8 | 54,766 | 55,334 8,122 262) 853 270,975 
, 1936 3) 2a1 284 | 1,935 | 84,407) 86,242 84,803 } 383,514 466,317 
“ 1937 1 511 512, Weed 360 183,848. | 184,208 1,080 | 545,668 546,748 - 
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". The loss in working days during 1933 was the smallest in any year of 
the period—1914 to 19883—for which complete records are available. Accord-: 
ing to departmental records, the loss in 1931 includes 158,900 days, and 
in 1982 includes 159,522 days, in respect of two anterior disputes im. 
metalliferous mines, where work was not resumed owing to adverse trade 
eouditions: 


’ A classificaticn of the dislocations according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in any other. Moreover, the time lost in coal-mining, as a general rule, 
exceeds the aggregate loss in other industries. In calculating the duration 
of the dislocations, however, allowance is: not made for intermittency, and 
it is probable that the over-statement arising from this- factor is far greater 
in coal-mining than in other occupations, especially in recent years, when 
the demand for ‘coal has been below normal. For instance, in 1929 the 
principal collieries in the northem district were closed in March owing to 
a dispute, and were still idle at the end of the year. As a result the loss: of 
working days attributed to disputes in coal-mining in 1929 was 2,476,536 
days, while the loss due to other causes (which are inoperative during a 
dispute dislocation) was 751,865 days. Ou the other hand the loss due to 
judustrial disputes was only 86,068 days in 1933 and the loss on account 
of slackness of trade and other causes was 2,051,206 days, 


In analysing statisties of industrial disputes, especially if they are ‘being 
compared with those of other countries, careful consideration should be 
given to the method of computation and the definition of terms, as shown 
on, the preceding page, because the practices vary greatly in the atcene 
countries in which such data are published. 


‘ The following. statement shows the particulars of the dislocations iw 
mining and in other industries which commenced in each of the last ten 
years. The working days during each dislocation have been assigned to the 
year in which the dislocation commenced, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the working days 
classified according to the year specified. 


Dislocations. Workers Involved, | Duration—Working Days. 
Year, age, Mine 
. par’ Non- ss Non- 
aa atte: Total. Mining. mining. | Total, | Mining, mining. Total. 


1928 231) 45 | 276 | 93,438.) 7,499 | 100,937 346,123 |. 128,726 | 474,849 
1929 300 | 30 | 880 ) 94,692] 5,984 | 100,676 | 3,689,891 | 746,486 | 4,436,377 
1930 158 | 27 | 185 | 44,453) 7,592 | 52,045 | 617,538 76,797 | 694,335. 
1931 Si | 18 99° | 25,116] 1,656 | 26,772] 94,932 7,729 | 103,661 
1932 97} 25 | 192.) 41,172 | 4,011 | 45,183 84,064 8,979 93,043: 
1933 72 | 20 92 | 18,133 5,276 | 23,409 44,157 15,£ 65, 59,722 
1934 133.) 38 | 171 | 38,888) 11,892 | 50,780 135,763 83,765 | 219,528. 
1935 492 | 32 | 224 | 46,85] | 7,915 | 54,766 | 164,169 | 183,487 | 317,€56 
1936 | .254 | .27 | 281 | 79,168] 65,244 | 84,407 | 2)9,574 | 165,020] 384,594 
1937 417 | 94 | 511 | 145,167} 38,681 183,848 | 315,333 | 246,744] 562,077 


The loss in the mining industry attributed to disputes which commenced 
in 1929 included 3,463,922 working days—2,300,772 in 1929 and 1,163,150 
in 1980—on account of the closing of the northern collieries from 1st 
March, 1929, to 3rd June, 1980. . : ; i 


A serious dispute occurred, also, in the timber industry in 1929, fol- 
lowing an extension of hours by award of.the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. The dislocation lasted from January to 
October. : 
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It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of indus- 
trial dislocations. An estimate of the losses in wages in each of the ten- 
years is shown below, the method adopted being as follows:—The work- 
ing days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial groups, fer which 
average rates of wages are shown subsequently in this chapter, the days 
being assigned to the year in which the dislocation commenced; the days 
lost in respect of each group in each year were then multiplied by the rate 
of wages which is the mean of the average rate for adult males in that 
group as at the end of that year and at the end of the previous year. 


Duratlon—Working Days. Estimated Loss of Wages. 

Year, 7 All + ; All 
Mining. Non-mining. | ypqustries, Mining. Non-mining. Industries. 

Days Days. Days. £ £ £ 
1928 346,123 128,726 474,849 323,000 109,700 432,700 
1929 3,689,891 746,486 4,436,377 3,451,500 668,500 4,120,000 
1930 617,538 76,797 694,335 569,900 63,600 633,500 
1931 95,932 7,729 108,661 86,100 6,000 92,100 
1922 84,064 8,979 93,043 73,400 6,700 80,100 
1933 . 44,157 15,565 69,722 37,900 4,000 41,900 
1934 135,763 83,765 219,528 116,500 55,500 172,000 
1935 164,169 183,487 347,656 141,000 131,000 272,000 
1936 219,574 165,020 384,594 188,800 120,000 308,800 
1937 316,333 246,744 562,077 279,300 189,000 468,300 


Apart from the matter of intermittency which is discussed on the previous 
page, these quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question in 
so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the 
workers involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion 
of women and juveniles. The proportion is small, however, as dislocations 
have been relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of 
the women and juvenile workers are employed. Another factor for which 
allowance has not been made is the extent to which losses in wages during a 
dislocation may have been compensated by higher rates of pay after resump- 
tion of work. 


Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
dislocations which originated during the year 1937 :— 


Duration in Working Days. | Distocations. none Work pays 
Under 1 day one see eee 27 6,947 2,568 
One day ... ons vee ane 290 119,883 119,883 
Over 1 and not exceeding 10 ... 174 45,950 144,504 

» 10 “9 or 50... 14 9,375 164,329 
» 50 ” yy 100 ... 6 1,693 130,793 
Total... en 611 183,848 562,077 


A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. Tha 
number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1937 was 126,830, with a loss of 122,451 working days. 


‘The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mininy indus- 
‘tries and in the non-niining group during 1937-are classified in the following 
statement. Dislocations arising from the employment of non-union !abour 
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are included in the category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertain- 
ing to the recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are 
classified under the head of “trade unionism.” 


Mining. = Non Mining. - All Industries, 
Cause, Dis- | Workers v das ae Ne Workers] Er ane pie Workers| ae 
loca- in- ngs pace in- Pad loca- in- Ebene 
tions. | volved. Mare tions | .olved. bee tions. | volved. as 
Wages . abe we] 148 | 70,785 1119,181 55 | 27,900 | 211,353 198 | 98,685 | 330.534. 
Hours ave Sis sie 7 2,244 5,612 . 2 950 3,200 9 3,104 8,812 
Working conditions .{ 118 | 29,869 | 55,833 12 2,335 5,287 125 | 32,204 | 61,120 
Employment of persons 
or classes of persons ... 94 | 28,174 | 84,515 22 7,211 | 24,924 116 85,885 | 109,439 
‘Trade unionism ... tee 6] 1,565 | 1,085 2 240 | 1,620 8} 1,805 | 3,555 
Sympathy ee ve[| 20 | 4,708 | 88,118] ... dev ne 20 | 4,708 | 38,118 
Miscellaneous 30 7,199 9,561 1 45 360 31 7,244 9,921 
Not stated ace A 4 623 578 | a. aie, ia 4 623 578 
Total vee vaef ALT [145,167 | 315,383 og | 98,681 | 246,744 | 511 | 183,848 | 562,077 


In the mining industries disagreements about wages were the cause of 
38 per cent. of the loss of working time during 1937, aud disputes about 
the employment of persous or classes of persons 27 per cent. and: about 
working conditions 18 per cent. respectively. 


In non-mining industries 86 per cent. of the loss was the result of dis- 
putes about wages. 
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Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration tribunals, described i in the fore- 
going chapter.. | 


The Living Wage. 

Early legislation empowering industrial tribunals to fix minimum wages, 
as incidental to .the preservation of industrial peace, did not give any 
direction regarding the principles to be observed in thé exercise of the 
function. In practice, the tribunals adopted the principle of basing 
their determinations on the living wage, which must be sufficient to secure 
to the unskilled worker a reasonable standard of living, as distinct from 
the secondary wage, which is remuneration for skill or other special 
URN CR Cae: : 


Details regarding the development of the living wage principle since it 
was defined by My. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, in the well-known Harvester case in 1907, 
are published in earlier issues of the “ Year Book,” with particulars 
relating to the standard of living and the living wage determinations. In 
this issue only a brief description of recent developments and the existing 
practice is inserted. 


In the State jurisdiction, a living wage has been determined for the 
guidance of wage fixing tribunals since 1914. The function was exercised 
until October, 1937, by the Industrial Commission, appointed in 1926. The 
Tndustrial Commission was authorised to determine a standard of living 
not more frequently than once in every six mouths, after public inquiry, 
and to declare living wages, based upon the determined standard, for adult 
men and women; also in terms of an Act passed in December, 1932, to 
adjust the living wages in April and October in each year, to accord with 
the increased or decreased cost of maintaining the determined standard. 
The living wages fixed by the Commission had statutory force as the basis 
of industrial awards and agreements, and when they were varied the rates 
of pay in current awards and agreements were deemed to be varied by the 
game amount of increase or decrease as the living wages. By an amending 
Act passed in September, 1937, this system was terminated and provision 
was made for the assessment of the basic rates for State awards and agree- 
ments in accordance with the methods adopted by the Commonwealth Court 
and as far as practicable for uniformity with the basic wages in federal 
awards and agreements. 


Where there is more than one dependent child in the family, wages 
which do not exceed the living or basic wage standard may be supple- 
mented by family allowances, described on page 197 of this Year Book. 
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The variations in the living wages, as determined by the industrial 
authority constituted under State legislation from February, 1914, to April, 
1987, are shown below. The determinations were made by the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration in the years 1914 to 1916, by the Board of Trade 
from 1918 to 1925, and later by the Industrial Commission :— 


Men. i Women, 
Te Date o firing | “Children: Date o te 
Declaration, per week. qaeinaed ae Declaration, per week. 
£8. a. £8. d. 
1914 16th February 2 8 0 Two Se an 
1915 17th December 212 6 a ati 
1916 18th August 215 6 3 ous Ses 
1918 5th September 3°00 an 17th December.... 1120 0 
1919 8th October 317 0 yi 22rd December...| 1 19 0 
‘1920 = | 8th October 4 5. 0 % ; 28rd Wecember.. | “2 3 0 
1921 8th October 42 0 + 22nd December... 2 1 0 
1922 12th May... 318 U 6 9th October 119 6 
1923 10th April 319 0 os 10th April | 2 0 0 
1923 7th September 42 0 sf jth September...) 2 1 6 
4925 24th August 440 _ 24th August .... 2 2 6 
2927 27th June 45 0 None 27th June «| 2 6 0 
1929 20thDecember ) 4 2 6 One 20th December...) 2 4 6 
1932 26th August | 310 0 a 26th August 118 0 
1933 Y1th Apvil {| 3-8 6 2 llth April =...) LEZ Q 
1933 20th October 3 6 6 e 20th October ...) 116 9 
1934 26th April 3.7 «6 7 26th April 116 6 
1935 18th April | 3 8 6 ’ 18th April we LIZ ou 
1936 24th April =...) 3 9 0 6 24th April =...) 117 6 
1936 27th October ...) 3.10 0 3 27th October ... 118 0 
1937 | 24th April wf 3811 6 3 24th April ... 118 6 


The family unit covered by the living wage for men consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1925, inclusive; a man and wife only 
in 1927, with family allowances for dependent children; and a man, wife, 
and one child in 1929, one child being excluded from family endowment. 

The living wage determinations of the Industrial Commission applied 
generally throughout the State to all industries within its jurisdiction. 
When the Commonwealth Court’s method of determining basic wages was 
adopted by the State in October, 1937, provision was made for assessing 
different rates for certain districts, according to the practice of the Com- 
monwealth Court. As explained on page 721 the basic wage under the 
federal jurisdiction consists of the “needs basic wage,” which is subject to 
periodical adjustment, and a fixed loading addition. It is the general rule 
that the “needs basic wage” for the metropolitan area and the districts of 
Neweastle and Port Kembla-Wollongong is assessed according to the retail 
price index numbers for Sydney, the rate for the county of Yancowinna 
according to the index numbers for Broken Hill, and the rate for other 
localities is 8s. per week less than the metropolitan rate. The fixed loading 
addition is 6s. a week. An exception is made in regard to awards for 
Crown employees, for whom the “needs basic wage” in all districts is 
derived from the index numbers (weighted average) for the five towns, 
Sydney, Neweastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn and Bathurst, and the fixed 
loading is 5s—the amount applied by the Conmmonwealth Court in its 
award for employees of the railways of New South Wales. The basic wages 
for women are, as a general rule, 54 per cent. (calculated to the nearest 
6d.) of the corresponding rates. for men. F 

Unless. it is provided otherwise, the basic wages ate subject to adjustment 
in September, December, March and June according to the retail price 
index numbers of the preceding quarter. Provision is made, however, for 
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unitormity—according to the Commonwealth award—in regard to basic 
wages and periods of adjustment where there are both State and Common- 
wealth awards for the same industry. 

The basic wages per week for the various districts and for Crown em- 
ployees | in } New South Wales, as from October, 1987, are shown below :— 


Sydney, Newcastle 
Wollongong-- County of 


‘ot ae Crown Employees: 
4 Other Districts. 
Yancowinna. 
Date. Port Kembla. : 


(all Districts). 


Men. | Women.} Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. | Women. 


s djs djs djs dls djs djs djs. d 

1937-—-October | 78 0] 42 0} 78 0] 42 0) 75 0/40 6] 76 0] 41 0 
December ...| 78 0/42 0/79 0142 6)|75 0/40 6|77 0|41 6 
1938-——March... | 79 0|42 6/79 0|]42 6|76 0/41 0/77 01]41 6 
June ... | 79 0) 42 6/81 0] 43 6176 0) 41 0) 78 0} 42 0 


The Living Wage in Federal Awards. 

The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act does not define the 
basic wage nor the principles to be adopted for its determination, though 
it prescribes that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage or the 
principles on which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief Judge 
and at least two other Judges. ; 

In 1908 the Court adopted as a standard wage the Harvester rate, ‘s. 
per day in Melbourne in 1907, which was based apparently on the needs of 
a family of “about five persons.” ‘Later there developed a custom of in- 
setting in awards and agreements provision for the periodical adjustment. 
of the prescribed rates of wages, according to changes in the cost of living. 
The adjustments are computed by the use of the retail price index num- 
bers, and may be made at intervals of three or six months or, as in the case 
of pastoral awards, once a year. 

In 1921 the President of the Court (Myr. Justice Powers) decided to 
add to the Harvester equivalent (ascertained by applying the retail price 
index numbers to the Harvester wage), the sum of 3s. to cover possible 
increases in the cost of living during the interval between adjustments. 

In February, 1931, the Court directed that a reduction of 10 per cent. 

should be made in the rates of wages prescribed by federal awards—except 
those exempted for special reasous. The reduction was applied not only to 
the basic wage element but also to the “Powers 8s.” and margins above basic 
rates, which hitherto had remained constant during the currency of awards. 
This deduction of 10 per cent. operated until May, 1934, though its effect 
was modified to some extent twelve months earlier by a change i in the method 
«f computing the periodical adjustments. 
. In April, 1984, the Court announced its decision to abolish the “Powers 
38.” to restore the 10 per cent. to margins over the basic wage, to give the 
basic wage itself a new starting point, and to simplify the method of sssess- 
ment and adjustment, for which it directed that “All Items” indcx num- 
bers be used (see page 672). A measure of stability was given by an order 
that, after Ist June, 1934 (when the basic rates had been adjusted by the 
index numbers for the quarter January-March, 1934), no change was to 
be made unless it amounted to at least 2s. per week. 

Basic rates were determined for a number of provincial towns specified 
in the judgment, including Newcastle and Broken Hill, and the rates. for 
other localities outside the metropolitan areas were, as a general rule, 8s. 
less than the rate for the capital city in the same State. By later decisions 
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the Sydney rates were applied to Port Kembla and to certain industries 1 in 
Newcastle, e.g., metal trades and timber industry. 

In June, 1987, the Commonwealth Court, upon application by unions 
of employees, toviowed the basic wage and arrived at the conclusion “that 
the present degree of prosperity in the Commonwealth and the existing cir- 
cumstances of industry make desirable appreciable increases in the basic 
wage.” 

To give effect to its decision, the Court added a fixed loading to 
current rates, so that the basic wage in the majority of federal awards 
consists of (a) the “needs” basic wage, which is adjustable upon retail 
price index numbers, and (b) a loading addition which remains constant 
at the amount fixed by the Court. The loading was brought into opera- 
tion in two instalments, the first in July, 1987, and the second in October. 
The amount is 6s. in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 4s. 
in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and 5s, where the 
wage is the average for four, five, or six capital cities of Australia; 5s. in 
the railway undertakings in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in the 
railways of South Australia and Tasmania. 

The court decided also to issue its own series of index numbers for the 
periodical adjustment of the basic wage in its awards. The “Court series” 
corresponds with the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” series of 
retail price index numbers described on page 672. The minimum varia- 
tion in the needs basic wage for men is 1s. per week, and the rates are 
adjusted to the nearest shilling. 

In making awards as to basic wages the Commonwealth Court may take 
into consideration any special circumstances affecting a particular industry, 
and the cost of living in localities to which an award relates. Tor this 
reason the basic rates in various federal awards sometimes differ from one 
another in a substantial degree. 

The trend of the basic rates generally used in awards of the federal 
tribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the rates per week for 
each capital city of Australia at intervals since February, 1929. The 
Harvester equivalent for Sydney was at the peak in February, 1980. 


Average 

Date. Sydney.t | Melbourne. |} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. tes 
s. d. s. d. 8s. d. s. d s. d. |-s. d. s. d 
1929-Feb. ...) 91 0 86 0 80 0 84 0 85 0 83 0 87 0 
1930-Feb. ...| 95 6 90 0 81 0 87 0 83 6 86 8 90 6 
Noy. ...| 88 0 83 0 70 6 78 0 79 ~«=0 82 0 83 0 
1931—Feb. ...| 76 6 70 2 60 9 66 2 66 2 70 2 W141 
- 1932-Feb. ...] 68 10 63 5 58 6 58 1 60 9 64 10 64 4 
1933-Feb. ...) 66 7 60 4 55 10 55 4 58 1 63 5 61 8 
May ...| 67 10 63 «4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 64. 2 
1934-Feb. ...| 66 11 63 4 59 «4 60 2 59 3 64 10 63 9. 
May ...| 67 0 64 0 61 0 61 0 66 0 65 0 65 0 
June ,..| 68 0 64 0 62 0 62 0 66 0 65 0 66 0 
1935—June ...| 68 0 66 0 62 0 65 0 68 0 69 0 66 0 
Dec. ...| 70 0 66 0 64 0 67 0 68 0 69 0 68 0 
1936-Dec. .... 70 0 69 0 66 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 68 0 
1937-Mar. ...| 70 0 69 0 66 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 70 0 
Jane ...| 72 0 69 0 68 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 70 0 
July ...| 75 0 72 0 71 +0 70 0 72 0 72 0 | 73 0 
Sept. ...| 75 0 73 0 70 0 71 0 73 (0 73 0 73 0 
Oct. ...) 78 0 76 0 73 «0 73 «0 15 0 1 0 75 0 
Dec. ...| 78 0 77 0 74 0 | 74 0 75 0 75 0 76 0 
1938-Mar. ...|) 79 0 17 0 74 0 75 0 74 0 76 0 77 0 
June ...| 79 0 717°(0 75 0 75 0 75 0 76 0 77 0 


t Plus Family Eudowment, see page 197. 


1 
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When. necessary for an award, the Commonwealth Court assesses a mini- 
mum wage for women with regard to the needs of the employees in the 
industry concerned, and the ratio between the minimum ‘wage for the 
womeu and the minimum for the men is preserved in periodical adjust- 
ments during the currency of the award. The majority of women working. : 
under federal awards are employed in the clothing and printing industries. 


Living Wage Determinations in the Various States. 


In Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia a standard living: 
wage is fixed by industrial tribunals established under State jurisdiction. ' 
In Victoria and Tasmania the rates of wages in the various industries. ' 
are fixed by wages boards by a process of collective bargaining between. 
the employers and the employees in the industry concerned. In Victoria - 
it had become the usual practice to assess a basic rate according to the 
method used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and an Act which commenced in October, 1934, prescribes that the wages. 
boards must adopt federal award rates where applicable. In Tasmania the 
standard of the Commonwealth Court is observed to some extent. 

In Western Australia the State Arbitration Court determines a basic 
wage in June of each year, and may review the wage during its currency, if 
data supplied at quarterly intervals by the State Government Statisticiam 
indicate that a change of one shilling or more per week has occurred in the. 
cost of living. 

The family unit upon which the basic wage is determined by the State 
tribunal in Queensland consists of a man, wife, and three children. In . 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit: is: not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the respective tribunals have adopted a family unit which ineludes. 
three children in South Australia and two children in Western Australia... 
In New South Wales the unit was a man, his wife and one child and the 
wage may be supplemented by family allowances at the maximum rate of 
5s. per week for each additional child. 

The following staternent shows the basic wages for adult males which. 
were current in 1928 and subsequent variations as determined by. the State 
industrial tribunals. The rates are per week :— . 


Sydney. Brisbane, Adolaide. Perth, 
Year, | 7 
Date of Date of Date of Date ‘of 

Declaration. Rate.* Declaration, Rate. Deainenton. Rate. Declaration. Rate, 

; s. d. 8. dy s, d. s. d, 
1928 ... ove 8 0 ove 8 0 ¥ 85 6 ase 85: 0 
1929 ...| Deo...) 82 6 » iwiiaee 8 0 85 6 July: ...) 87 0 
; f Aug. 80 01), ; . 

1930 ... 82 6 Deo 77 Of| Oct, | ‘75 0 July ...) 86 © 
; p : ; Mar, ...| 78 0 

1931 Ae | 82 6 | May 74 0 | Aug: 63 0 |. Nov. | 73° & 
' Mar! ...| 72 0 

1932 ...| Aug. ...| 70 0 74 0 . 63 0 Nov. 1 70 6 
a + a 69° 0 

| fApr. .../ 68 6 14 0 63 0 July: ...) 68 O: 
1038). {9Pr "186 Aug: ... 69 & 
: ‘ ‘July ...) 69 6°: 
1934...) Apr ...| 67 6 74 0 vee 68 0 ‘Aug. | 7 0: 
1935’ ..., Apr ..| 68 6 74:0 | Oct. ... 66 0 July ..., 70 6. 
fApr. ...| 69 0 7 ; ‘ Aug. ...| 72 0 

1936 . Oct. -| 70 0 wea 74 0 | Dee. ...| 69 6 Nov. | 73. 9 
1937 Apr...) 71 6 | Apr. ...) 78 0 | Nov, ...) 74 0 | July. ...| 74 12 

“Oct. ...178 0 ‘ ney 
1938 Mar. ...) 79 0 Apr. ...| 81 Oo 74 0 July ...| 80 0 


* Plus Family Endowment, from which one-child has becn excluded since December, 1920, 
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. Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled: labour; the’ 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considered separately? 
in connection with each occupation. Ji is the usual practice, under:-the: 
State system in New South Wales, when varying wages.on account of an 
increase or decrease in the cost of living; to preserve unaltered the recog- 
nised margin between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry,’ 
aud to vary all rates of wages by the amount by which the basic wage has 
been increased or reduced. : 

The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount which it 
ecnsiders to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the skril 
required. The 10 per cent. reduction in operation by order of the court 
from February, 1931, to May, 1934, was applied to the secondary ‘as well 
as the basic wage. ~ 

Raters or Waaes. 

The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the’ 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for 
occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or pre-. 
dominant rates are stated. The table contains particulars of 2 few oceupa- 
tions only, but similar information relating to a large number of callings 
is published. annually in the “ Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 
In the Register for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 
1902 to 1913, inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains the 
rates for each year from 1914 to 19929:— 


Occupation, 1901.} 1911, | 1921. | 1929, | 1931... | 1932. | 1935. | 1986. | 1937 © 
Manufacturing— s,d.| sa s.d. J-s.d. [> s. d, fo s.d.] sod] a didi. a 
Cabinetinaker ee - | 62 0/56 0 {101 9 |808 G.| 98 0 96 0] 94 6] 96 0 |104'~0 
Boilermaker - -.| 60 0/66 0 |107 6 |123 0] 92 3 89-1197 0] 97.-0./L08: 9 
Coppersmith re --| 60 .0| 63 0 |109 6 ]118 6 | 93 2 90 0) 98 O]} 98 0 109. 0 
Fitter .. Bier ace -.| 60 0] G64 0 [107 6 |118 6 | o 3 89 1/97 0] 97 0/108 0 
” electrical . ,. -| 60 0/66 0 J/108 6 118 6 | 118 6G 106 0/104 6 |106 0 |114°0 
Baker .. - ae ~.| 52 6 ]:56 O |L00 6 |128 6 | 128 6 113 6 {103 0/10£ 6 |112 6 
Bootdlicker .. |," --| 45 0] 5 0 | 98 6 ]102 6 && 0 84 9] 81 0] 83 0] 99 O 
Tailor (ready-made) ..| 60 0] 55 0 {102 6 |108 0 87 4 81 0/ 88 0} & 0] 96 0 
Compositor (jobbing) --| 62 0] 80 O |105 0 |116 0 90 11 86 5 | 92 0] £6 0 }102 0 
Building— 
Bricklayer .. ny -.| 60 0'69 0 |108 0 |126 6 | 126 6 101 0 1103 6/105 0 |118 oO 
Carpenter an ats --| 60 0) 63°0 J110 0 |:25 0 | 125 oO 112 6 [10386 |105 0 118-0 
Painter i ai --| 54 0) 60 0 |104 0 [116 0 | 116 0 103 G {102 0/103 6 111 6. 
Plumber “is ee -.| 60 0] 66 0 |110 0 |127 -0 | 127 0 1144 6/118 0/114 6 |121 0 
Mining— 
: ( 103 6 |109 6 | 106 6 95 0/95 0} 95. O/}L00 ¢ 
Coalwheeler .. ee --| 42 0/42 0 to to to to to to to 
i : \ 106 6 -|112 6 | 109 6 109 6/109 6 |109 G |L15 0 
Silverminer .. an --| 54 0) 66 0 | 98 O |112 0 £9 0 93 0| 94 0] 95 6 |10d O 
Tiansport— 66 0/66 0 |106 0 114 0 | 106 6 94 0/92 G-| 94 0 ]101 0 
Railway loco-drlver .. { to to to to to to to to to 
" 0; 90 0 |180 0 /188 0 | 130 6 118 0 |116 6/118 0 {125 0 
0 
Wharf-labourer per hour 1 , to , 6 29 21 2 2 2 33) 2 53) 2 63] 2 9 
1 8 
Raral industties— p sae 
Shearer .. per 100 sheep 20 0) 24 0 | 40 0 | 41 Of] 32 Ga)| 29 3(2)| 80 0| 32 &] 35 0 
Staticn-hand, with keep ..| 20 0|25 0 | 48 0 | 54 8 42 6 38 2(c)}| 40 0] 40 0] 46 6 
: 15 0/2) 0 adh og 20 0 | 25 0] 25 0} 26 0 | 26 “U 
Farm-labourer, with keep { to to } 42 0 | 5B O to | to to to | to 
20 0] 25 0)! : 35 0 | 35 0] 25 0] 385 0] 8 On 
Miscellaneous— i 
Pick and shovel.iman -.|42 0/48 0 |94 6 | 95 0] 95 0 81 0/79 0] 8 6] v1 Oo 
Standard minimum wage * 45.0 |8 0 | 8 G6 /]g2 6 70 0; 68 G| 71 6|78 0 


£ 


*Standard not fixed. . 2 Less 2s..8d. per. week. ; e, 
(a) Less 7s. 6d, per week. (b) 278, 3d. per 100 as from ist January;1983, ‘  ~ ; 
‘ (c) 56s. as from Ist Jannary, 1933, : 


‘ 
f 
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Prior to the determination of the: Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage 
was, not: fixed, and air inspection of the predominant rates in 1901 shows 
that. wages as low as 30s. per week were paid for unskilled labour in some. 
factories, but the average was probably about 85s. per week. 


‘The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according, 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined. 


The wages of railway engine-drivers are increased on the completion of 
each of the first four years of service, the highest rates being paid to 
drivers of mail and passenger trains. An hourly rate is prescribed for 
wharf-labouring, and intermittency is a constant factor owing to irregu-. 
larity in the daily volume of shipping trade. Extra rates are paid for 
handling special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, and frozen meat. 


In the rural industries, rates for shearers aud other pastoral employees 
ave fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The contract rate for shearing ordinary flock sheep from September, 1927, 
to July, 19382, was subject to annual adjnstments for cost of living varia- 
tions. 


Rate por st fang’ 
Period. {edinay “Rajustment 
Tock). (per week). 

8. d 8. d. 
September, 1927, to March, 1928 .... e's ee 7 Oe | | 
March, 1928, to March, 1930 ... ibe ese «| 41 0 Deduct 2 3 
March, 1930, to July, 1930... gene ne | 41 0 Add... 38 4 
July, 1930, to March, 1931... “aie ee wf 382 6 Add .. 38 4 
March, 1931, to March, 1932 ,.. ai ae fies 32 6 Deduct... 7 6 
March, 1932, to July, 19382... oe tee ae 32 6 Deduct... 21 0 
July, 19382, to December, 1932 wee eee egal QOD aces, ce welns 
January, 1933, to May, 1934... to we veel 27 3 | nveeee tee 
May, 1934, to June, 1936 wigs ees a Nie 0 | ee 
July, 1936, to June 1937 tee tee vee aes] B28 2 4 ld casa ead 
July, 1937 oe ane wae nee uae i BH: OO = |W) v oasewer) —_. scatewerhs 


Wages of farm labourers were not fixed by award or agreement until 
October, 1921, when a living wage for rural workers was declared at the 
rate of 66s, per week without board or residence, or 42s. per week for those 
who were provided with board and lodging. The declaration lapsed after 
a period of twelve months. In October, 1996, an award covering agricul- 
tural workers was issued by the Conciliation Committee relating to the. 
industry, and in July, 19297, the living wage for rural employees at the rate 
of 84s. per week: was declared by the Industrial Commission, ln December, 
1929, rural workers were excluded from the jurisdiction of the State 
industrial arbitration system, and State awards and agreements applying . 
to such employees were rescinded. 


The rates shown in the table for pick and shovel men relate to those 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


The following tables of average rates show the extent to which changes | 
in the rates for individual occupations have affected wages in various 
groups of industries, and in all industries combined. The figures represent 
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the average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in cach group of 
industries, and the weighted average for all groups combined as deter- 
mined for New South Wales by the Conmonwealth Statistician. 


For the computations particulars were obtained in respect of 874 occupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agreements were the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to the industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predominant rates were ascertained from employers 
and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations were classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages were calculated on the basis 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the metropolitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean was 
taken; that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the number of oeccupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 

- the average for each industrial group was weighted in accordauce with the 
xelative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 


A comparative statement of the average weekly rates of wages (all indus- 
tries) payable to adult males is as follows :— 7 


Bnd of year. eee End of year. nee End of year. geet 

. 8s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
1891 44 ] 1918 a 65 11 1928 tee 102 7 
1896 42 1 1919 tee 76 9 1929 oe 102 11 
1901 43 11 1920 eee 94 0 1930 on 99 1 
1911 51 5 1921 vas 95 10 1931 4 93 5 
1912 54 3 ' 1922 ve 91 6 1932 oo 84 11 
1913 55 9 1923 nate 94 6 1933 tne 81 11 
1914 56 2 1924 ies 93 6 1984, 83 2 
1915 57 7 1925 ies 96 0 1935 tee 84 2 
1916 61 11 1926 es 100 5 1936 bee 85 6 
1917 64 5 1927 ios 101 10 1937 se 92 1 


At the end of 1921 the average rate of wages for all industries was 86.4 
per cent. above the average of 1911. In the following years the average 
-rose and fell alternately, and in 1925 it was at a point slightly above the 
average in 1921. There was an increase in each succeeding year until June, 
1929, when the average, 103s, 6d. per week, was double the average of the 
year 1911, 


At the end of the year 1929 the living wage declared by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales was reduced by 2s. 6d. per week, and 
State rural awards were rescinded. During 1930 and 1931 the “Harvester 
equivalent” for Sydney declined, the wages of coal-miners and of pastoral 
workers under federal jurisdiction were reduced, and the majority 

- of rates determined under federal jurisdiction were reduced by 10 per 


|. 
| 
ipa 
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‘eent. ‘by order of the court. Under these influences the average nominal 
wage declined to 93s. 5d., though the living wage in State jurisdiction 
remained constant at 82s. 6d. from December, 1929, to August, 19382. 
During 1932 the basic rates under State and federal jurisdiction were 
lowered by 12s. 6d. and 3s. 2d, respectively, and the average nominal wage 
fell by 8s. 6d. to 84s, 11d. 


The living wages reached the lowest level of the depression period in 
1933 and the average nominal wage in December was 81s. 11d., or 21s. per 
week less than in December, 1929. During the years 1934 to 1986 wages 
rose slowly and the upward movement was accelerated during the latter 
part of 1987 by the increase in the basic wages, as described on pages 719 
and 720. 


Changes in the average rates in tle various groups since 1911 are illus- 
trated below. In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic. industries, where food 
and lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 
wages :— 


Avorage Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year. —Adult Males. 


Group of ‘Industries, 
1011. 1921, 1929. 1931. 1932, 1936 1987, 


1, Wood, Furniture, .S: ul, a. d. a. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 

oO Moaper Worke’ct 65 6 | 101 0|107 9) 91 6 | 88 5 | 8911 | 98 9 
2, Hinginesring, Shipbuilding, 

‘ ene Metal Works, 

, ete, sais wh ave 
. 8, Food, Drink, and Tobacco 
Hep iacnits and Distri- 


66 4 98 7 103 10 | 95 11 85 6 | 87 10 06 8 


‘bution... 61 4 95 2,|101 2] 95 8 86 6 | 88 10 95 8 
4, Clothing, Hats, Boots Tex: 
ine tiles, Rope, Cordage, cte. | 61 7 | 9110-| 9610] 85 56 | 76 7 | 7911 | 88 1 
- Books, Printi Kbind- 
Oe ete wee Bookbind-| 4 4 | 106 3/128 6} 107 8 | 101 8 |109 9, | us 9 
8. Other ‘Manufacturing | ae{ 51 7 97 7/108 7/ 91 9 84 3 87 0 94 7 
7. Building re ww | 63 “4 104. 7/114 7/109 4 100 7 98 4 106 0 
8. Mining, Quarries, ote. ou O | 105 4/122 9|106 7 |'108 1 )1038 3 109 4 
9, Railway and: Ty Ser- 
vibes. s sani o 65 2 95 6 | 107 8 97 2 83 9 86 2 93 2 
10. Other Land Transporb 1..| 44 4 92 0] 97 1) 96:10 84 4 | 84 2 92 7 
i paipptng Whar Labour, ete.| 44 6 100 5 | 106 2 82 11 80. 2 87 0 96 0 
astoral ticultural, Ryral, 
Horticultural, ete, aa vel £3 5 92 0100 9 84 0 7611 | 72 3 75 1 
13, Domestic, Hotels, ete. wn] 44 3 89 0| 92 7] 92 1 7 7 |80 1 88 1 
14, Miscellaneous sae oh 49 0 91 6 | .96 5 91 4 81 4 82 6 90 2 
AllIndustries .. .../ 52 6 | 9610|10211| 93 5 | 8441 | 85 6 | 92 1 


Index Numbers—Nominal and Effective Wages. 


The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to relate them to the 
purchasing power of money as in the following-statement. For this purpose 
the average rates of wages have been reduced to index numbers, and tliese 
index numbers have been divided by index numbers of retail prices in 
Sydney computed from the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” 
index numbers, “©” series (see page 672). The results indicate the changes 
in the effective wage. 


. For the years 1921 and 1922 the “All Items” index numbers. of retail 
‘prices are available for the month of November only, and in the statement 
-they are related to the average nominal wage at the end of these ‘years. 
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The nominal wages for other years represent the means of the average rates 
at the end of the four quarters. 


Average Sone waa for Full Index Number of Index Number 
Year i tas Retail Prices, 0 
. Sydney, “all Items.”| Effective Wage. 
Amount, Index Number, t (Full Work. ) 
. s. d' 

1921 95 10* 998 1025+ 974 

1922 91 6* 953 1001t 952 
1923-27 96 0 1000 1000 1600 

1928 102 7 1069 1022 1046 
1929 103 1 1074 1052 1021 

1930 101 8 1059 : 1006 1053 

1931 94 10 988 : 904 1093 . 
29382 88 10 925 850 1088 

1933 84 0 875 816 1072 ° 

1934 82 10 863 825 1046 

1935 83 7 ‘ 871 835 1043 

1936 84 9 883 849 1040 

1937 88 4 : 920 872 1055 

* At end of year, + November. } Commonwealti Statistician's index numbers, converted by taking. 
the index nuntber for Sydney, with the average of six capitals in 1923-27 os base, equal to 1,000. wes 


During the early years of depression, retail prices declined more rapidly- 
than rates of wages, and in 1931 the effective wage for full work was more- 
than 9 per cent. higher than in the base period 1923 to 1927. In 1984 it: 
fell by 34 per cent., then declined slowly until 1937. 


The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in, the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or on predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which aré liable to fluctuate on account of the. 
rise and fall in the volume of employment. , 
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PRODUCTION 


The value of production, as shown in this seetion, relates to the primary 
industries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries. , 


The values of rural production in the table on page 729 are stated as at 
the point or place of production, on the basis of the prices to the producers, 
which are somewhat less than the wholesale prices in the metropolitan mar- 

* ket. No deduction has been made on account of the cost of items such as 
seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, machinery, ete. The net 
values are shown on page 732. 


Some of the quotations of the value of production are known to be under- 
stated. For instance, the values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard 
produce are deficient, because records are not available as to production 
“which in the aggregate must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent, 
“The production from fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fisher- 
pmen, ~ 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
.year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
“here in the production of the manufacturing industries, ¢.g., coke produced 
at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
~and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. 
The values shown for 1921 and subsequent years are those supplied by the 
~mine-owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate 
the estimated value at the mines of the minerals raised during each year. 
‘The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be the 
“best estimates which may be made from the data available. The values 
~for 1925-26 and later years include the production from quarries; in earlier 
--years only the output from quarries held under mining title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
“factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of materials, water, fuel, 
‘and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
nents employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


Yor the foregoing reasons the aggregate value of production as stated is 
pot complete, and should not be assumed to be the total fund available as 
- the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produc- 
- tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
‘The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
“by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
“in the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
-earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or. com- 
-mercial and other pursuits are not included. 


Thus it will be scen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
the annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring variations in the national income. 
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The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted, The values for mines and quarries are an exception, 
as those stated for the years 1915-16 to 1981-32 relate to the calendar years 
1916 to 1932, and those for 1932-33 to 1936-37 to the calendar years 1932 
to 1986 respectively :— 


Primary Industries. { 


Total, 
Rural Industries. e erate 
Year. Fishene’, Mines ee facturing Manu- 
Apri- Dairying | Total, and and lida Industries | facturing 
Pastoral. | otitural and Rural Trap- |Quarries.| “priag Tndustrics, 
* Farmyard. |Industries.| ping. 


: £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £ 000 
1871 7,609 2,220 1,110 | 10,939 324 | 1,626 | 12,889} 2,490 | 15,379 
1831 | 10,866 4,216 | 2,285 | 17,367 492 | 2,138] 19,997] 5,183 | 25,180 
41891 | 14,725 3,615 | 2,785 | 21,075 758 | 6,434 | 28,267| 7,799 | 36,066 
1901 | 12,447 7,060 | 3,188 | 22,695 | 986 5,681 29,362| 10,011 | 39,373 
1911 | 20,586 9,749 6,534 ; 36,869 | 2,218; 7,392, 46,474) 19,432 65,906 


1912 | 19,431 | 11,817 | 7,192 | 38,440 | 2,347 | 8,177] 48,964) 22,681 71,645 


1913 | 21,555 | 12,378 | 7,063 | 40,996 | 2,644 | 8,712] 52,352 23,764 | 76,116 
1915-16 | 23,494 | 20,362 | 7,649 | 51,505 | 2,603 | 7,478) 61,586) 25,285 | 86,821 
1920-21 | 20,336 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 69,156 | 4,089 | 10,192] 83,437 43,128 | 126,565 
1923-26 32,704 | 19,655 | 14,574 | 66,933 | 5,778 | 13,324] 86,038 64,838 | 150,873 
1926-27 | 42,911 | 21,816 | 14,581 | 79,308 | 6,305 | 13,873 | 99,486 69,849 | 169,335 
1927-28 | 41,593 15,444 | 15,132 | 72,169 | 5,396 | 11,956 | 89,501! 71,805 161,306 


1928-29 | 40,679 | 19,336 | 11,559 | 74,594 | 5,298 | 10,207 | 90,099 73,627 | 163,726 
1929-30. 26,354 | 15,269 | 14,539 | 56,162 | 4,316 | 8,444) 68,922) 66,848 135,770 
1930-31 | 17,835 | 12,328 | 12,039 |.42,202 | 2,669 | 6,341 | 51,21%) 49,524 100, 736 
1931-32 | 19,831 | 14,5477] 11,525 | 45,403 | 2,578 | 6,227%*) 54,205 46,653 | 100,862 
927%| 59,242; 49,569 | 103,811 


1982-83 | 21,372 | 17,4744] 11,462 | 50,3809 | 2,706 


6 
1933-34 | 34,662 14,3024] 11,713 | 60,677 | 8,381 | 6,685 | 70,745] 54,042 124,785 


1934~35 | 23,931 | 15,1614] 12,885 | 51,977 | 3,437 | 7,239 | 62,653 61,430 | 124,083 


193£-36 | 33,641 | 16,7964) 14,112 | 64,549 | 4,165 | 8,045 | 76,759 69,470 | 146,229 
936-37 | 40,306 | 23,416 | 14,592 | 78,314 | 4,186 | 9,699 | 92,200 76,754 168,954 


. + Including Government assistance te wheat growers, viz., £992,500 in 1031-82, £1,012,902in. 
1932-33, £911,094 in 1933-34, £1,121,600 in 1934-35 and £564,368 in 1935-36. 


* Calendar year 1932, see context above. 


The total value of production increased in each decade between 1871 and 
‘1891. During the early nincties there was a decline from which the recovery 
“was slow. In 1901, however, the value of production was considerably 
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-higher than ‘in 1891. During the succeeding decennium the State entered 
upon a period of industrial expansion, and the value of production rese 
‘rapidly. The increase during the decade 1911 to 1921 was due mainly to 
enhanced prices. 


In 1926-27 the value £169,300,000, was the highest yet recorded, dad it 
-Was maintained at a high level in the two following seasons. Then there 
was a rapid decline in all industries and the value in 1930-31 and 1981-32 
“was less than £101,000,000. In 1982-88 and 1983-84 there were increases of 
£8,000,000 and £16,000,000 respectively. The total value reeeded slightly 
in 1934-35, then rose by over £22,000,000 in each of the following years, so 
that the value in 1986-37, viz. £168,954,000 was only £380,000 below the 
maximum recorded in 1926-27. 


Apart from seasonal influences, fluctuations i in the value of pastoral pro- 
duction are mainly the result of variations in the prices of wool. These 
‘were very low in the three seasons 1930-31 to 1932-38, and the average 
annual value of the wool was only £15,000,000, as compared with 
-£32,700,000 in the three seasons ended June, 1929. In 1933-84 its value 
-was nearly £30,000,000, then it declined again to £18,000,000. The value in 
1936-37 was £32,000,000. 


In agriculture wheat is the outstanding product, and seasonal conditions 
~which affect the extent of cultivation and the size of the harvests are the 
cause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values of production, apart 
- from the variations in the price of this cereal which depends upon the 
state of oversea markets, rather than upon local supply and.demand. When 
- the influence of both factors—season and price—bears in the same direc- 
tion, up or down, the fluctuations are considerable, The highest value of 
agricultural production was recorded in 1920-21, when the wheat harvest 
was. bountiful and the price unusually high, the value of the gvain, 

'55,600;000 bushels, being £20,000,000. Harvests in recent years exceeded the 
erop of 1920-21, but the value was coniparatively small until 1936-37, The 
crops in 1934-85 and 1935-86 were nearly 49,000,000 bushels, for which the 
growers received £7,100,000 and £8,100,000 respectively, including Govern- 
_ment subsidy. The value of the 1936-87 crop of 55,700,000 bushels was 
nearly £13,000,000. 


The annual value of dairying and farmyard production was remarkably 
-eonstant from 1924-25 to 1929-30 then it declined by 21 per cent. in the 
.course of two seasons.. During more recent seasons production expanded 
sufficiently to offset a heavy decline in prices, and in 1935-36 and 1936-87, 
-when production decreased, prices were higher and values rose almost to 
-former level. 


| En the mining industry coal is the principal product, and the value 
‘of the output of the collieries decreased from £9,600,000 in 1927 to 
£4,100,000 in 1932, and in 1936 it was still below £5, 000, 000. The con-- 
dition of the oversea market usually exerts the most powerful influence on 
the production of metals, which fluctuates accordingly. The output from 
metalliferous mines declined from £3,000,000 in 1926 to £1,300,000 in 1931, 

but has risen in each succeeding year. The production af the mines in 
1935 was estimated as follows :—Coal mines £4,585,000, other mines 
£9,407,000, and quarries £1,053,000. Corresponding valvics’ in 19386 were 
£4,921,000, £3,508,000, and £1,261,000. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 

‘ advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, until 1928-29, when the value was £73,627,000. In the next 

‘three years there were. successive decreases and the value in 1931-32 was 
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. dower by £27,000,000 than in 1928-29. In each succeeding year there was 


steady improvement, and in 1936-87 the value, £76,754,000, was the highest 
yet recorded. 


In the following table the estimated value of production, as at place of 
production, is shown in relation to the population in each year. 


Primary Industries. Totak 

; j Manufac- Primary 

Year. Rural Industries. Forests, , Total, rene Manu- 
oy i Fisheries, Minine. Primary tries, facturing 

7 Agricul- Dairying Total, and S Tndus- Indus- 

Pastoral. tural and Farm-| Rural In-| Trapping. : tries, tries.. 

yard, | dustries, 

£sd|f 3d} £34 esac eos. £3 d £ad) £3 d)/£ 8 dd 

1871 | 1419 5] 4 7 5] 2 8 8/2110 6] 012 9) 3 4 0125 7 8B) 418 0] 30 5 8 
188f {14 4 0/ 510 2} 219 9] 221311] 01211] 21511]26 2 9) 615 6| 3218 3 
4801 | 121710) 3 3 4] 2 711/18 9 1] 018 8] 512 8] 2415 O} 616 7] 8111 7 
1901 9 2 1/ 5 8 4] 2 6 8/1612 1} O14 5] 4 31/21 9 7] 7 6 6) 2816 1 
1911 2 7 3) 517 1| 318 6/22 210] 16 7] 4 8 9] 2718 2/1118 5] 3911 7 
1912 | 11 210} 6156 6] 4 2 6] 22 010] 1 G11] 413 28 1 6)13 0 2/41 1 8 
1918 | 1216 12] 616 O} 817 7/2210 6] 1 9 1] £15 8) 2815 3/138 1 2) 4196 5 
9915-16 |12 8 1/10 1411] 4 0 9/27 3 9] 1 7 6} 81811] 8210 2/18 6 5] 4516 7 

. 4920-21 | 914 8/15 911] 717 5) 33 2 0] 119 L| 417 7] 3918 8/ 201210] 6012 6 
. 199%-26 | 4 111} 8 9 5] 6 6 8] 2817 O] 2 9 9] 51410] 387 1 7/271811] 65 0 6 
1926-27 | 18 1 4) 9 3 S| 6 2 9; 83 7 9| 2138 1! 61610] 4117 $/29 8 2/71 510 
1927-28 | 17 110| 6 7 0 i 6 4 5/2913 3) 2 4 4) £18 2/3615 9] 2910 3/66 6 O 
1928-29 | 16 7 6] 71510| 517 2130 0 6/ 2 2 8] 4 2 2/36 5 4] 2912 9) 6518 1 
‘1929-30 | 10 9 3] 6 1 3] 615 5/22 511] Lis 4] 8 7 Of] 27 7 8) 2610 10] 53818 1 
1930-81] 7 0 2] 41611] 414 7/1611 8/ 1 1 0} 2 910] 20 2 6/19 9 2/3911 8 
1981-82 | 710 7! 613 3/ 4 910/1738 8] 1 O'1] 2 8 6)21 2 3/18 38 4/39 6 7 
1932-38 | 8 5 0] 61:10] 4 8 6/19 8 4] 1 O11] 2 8 14/2217 4/19 2 7] 42399 11 
1938-34] 13 5 3) 6 9 5| 4 9 8/23 4 4] 1 611] 211 2/27 1 & | 2018 7] 4715 0 
1934-85] 9 1 8/ 615 1)/.41710|1914 7] 1 6 1] 215 0] 2315 8/23 6 4147 2 0 
1935-86 | 1213 3! 6 6 6] 5 6 3/2 6 O} 111 4] 3 O 7] 281711] 26 8 0) 55 O11 
1936-37} 15 0 8] 814 8] 5 811/29 4 3] 11L 3] 312 4].3f 710] 29812 8] 63 0 6 


The value of production per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
‘siderably greater in 1871 and 1881—when shcep-raising was the staple 
industry of the colony and pastoral output represented nearly half the 
total value of production—than in subsequent. years when the population 
had entered into other activities and the export trade in wheat, butter, etc., 
was developed. 


The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
@s measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so great 
as the figures appear to indicate. The production included the output from 
several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, factories; and most of the industries were 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz., boiling-down works, 


fellmongering, woolwashing, grain mills, chaffcutting, soap and candle 
works. 


- ' Estmratep Net VaLur or Propuction—Primary Inpustrres, 

‘The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent gross 
values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder con- 
sumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, power and water used in 
irrigating, etc. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from tho 
gross values, the net values of primary production have been estimated for 
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the years 1925-26 to 1936-37 as follows. No deduction has been made for 
depreciation of capital, machinery or plant:— 


‘ Dairying | Total | Forestry, 
Year. Pastoral, a I; and Farm-| Rural | Fisheries Mining. aie 
a yard. | Industries| Trapping. ener ys 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 


1925-26 ...| 32,365 16,178 12,409 60,952 5,756 11,058 77,766 
1926-27 ...| 42,701 17,743 12,003 72,447 6,268 11,421 90,136. 
1927-28 ....|_ 41,095 12,137 12,844 66,076 5,355 10,031 81,462 
1928-29 ...) 40,356 15,631 12,092 68,079 5,241 8,722 82,042 
1929-30 ...) 25,951 11,373 11,719 49,043 4,252 7,019 60,314 
1930-31 ...} 17,592 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249 45,608 
1931-32 ...| 19,024 12,969 9,624 41,617 2,527 5,074 49,218 
1932-33 ...|_ 20,993 15,124 9,291 45,408 2,653 5,074 53,135 
1933-34 ...] 34,259 11,724 9,843 55,826 3,337 5,597 64,760 
1934-35 ...}, 23,311 12,787 10,788 46,886 3,386 6,055 56,327 
1935-36 ...| 32,799 14,139 11,466 58,404 4,117 6,792 69,313 
1936-37 ...| 39,300 20,515 11,357 71,172 4,145 8,350 | 83,667 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published in 

the chapters of this Year Book relating to the rural industries, 
PrincieaL Propucts, 

The following statement shows, in regard to the principal commodities, 
the average annual production, absolute and per head of population, during 
four periods of three years each, viz., (1) the pre-war years 1911 to 1913, 
which were years of high production, (2 and 8) the years at the beginning 
and end of the period of post-war expansion, and (4) the three years ended 
June, 1937 :— 


Average Annual Production Average Production 
(000 omitted), Per Head of Population, 
Product, 
1911-138, 1021-29. |1027-20 1935-37. |1911-13,|1921-23.'1927-29,|1935-37.. 

Wool (as in the grease) . 1b 370,221 | 315,841 | 475,367 | 490,304 | 212-4 | 147-8 | 195-6 | 184-6 
Meat, Frozen (iexported)— 

Beef . ve eee gy | 11,120 | 10,271] 6,805] 12,449 6-4 48 2-8 “7 

Mutton’ . ws 9, | 63,828 | 41,525 | 28,767 61,387 36:6 19:5 11-8 23-1. 
Butter see ete vee 9 | 79,198 | 86,222 | 98,180 | 127,035 4504 40:5 40-4 47°8. 
Cheese vis ete cas 845 | 6,234 | 6,787 7,74 3-4 3-0 2-8 2:9 
Bacon and ‘Ham oes vee gy | 15,940 | 18,642 | 24.390 21,098 91 88 10:0 79 
Wheat tee ove «. bush] 81,865 | 42,853 | 41,280 51,056 18:3 19-9 17-0 19-2 
Maize ave ove ore ogy “| 4,691 3,813 8,345 3,289 2-7 18 1-4 1-2 
Potatoes ... see oe wt. 1,824 1,046 847 1,168 1-0 0°5 Ot O-4 
‘Hay tee ave oe 55 | 18,612 | 23,100 | 16,168 18,398 10:7 10:8 6-7 6-9, 
Coal aes toe «. ton! 9,664 | 10,485 9,397 8,590 65 49 38 3-2 
Coke bag). “ideo sp 461 818 | 1,035 1,217 0°3 Ot O-4 0-5. 
Gola OZ. 200 32 13 49 0°11 0-0 0-0 0-0: 
Silvei* x | 14,183 8,741 9,009 8,619 8-1 4-1 3:7 3-2. 
Lead* on ewt,| 4,204 2,244 3,457 3,633 24 11 1-4 1k 
Zinc* 3,553 2.447 2.798 2,362 2-0 1:2 11 0-9 
Timber, (Native) Sawn up. ft. 153,617 | 148,938 |148,506 | 133,958 97-0 74:0 62:8 50-4 
Fish, Fresh Ib,.| 15,499 | 20,588 | 27,498 24,028 8-9 9-7 11:2 90 
Rabbit Skins (exported) " “i 6,205 6,747 9,800 5,525 3°0 3-2 40 21 
Iron, Pig ... we OWE. 771 5,373 9,056 15,968 Os 25 37 6-9 
‘Steel Ingots on sen, Las sa 3,989 8,827 17,272 tee 1-9 34 65 
Portland Cement eee 2,374 3,778 8,418 5,825 1d 1-7; 3-5 2-2, 
Beer and Stout ... «» gal,} 22,253 | 24,845 | 23.303 24,381 128 11:7 11:6 92 
Tobacco ... ise a Lb, 6,370 | 12,211 | 14.914 13,816 37 B7 @1 5-2 
Biscuits... ass ate 3» | 24,175 | 39,244 | 43,744 38,974 13-9 18-4 18-0 14-7 
Boots and Shoes ... » pairs, 3,752 4,174 5,007 7,194 2-2 2-0 21 2:7 
Bricks ue ee ane 1,060, 366,935 | 339,721 | 435,631 | 299,225 | 210-5 | 159-2 | 179-2 | 112-6 
Electricity . wnits' 165,249 | 386,742 | 892,365 |1,480,326 94-8 | 181-3 | 367-1 | 557-L 
Gas 1.C00 “enb. ft.| 4.873 8.465 | 10,555 10,082 28 4-0 4:3 3:8 
Jam and Prosarved: Fruit lb.| 27,767 | 30,396 | 31,498 45,559 159 14:3 13-0 17-4 
80a eee ae 95, | 81.670 | 37,085 | 52,341 49,596 18-2 17-t 215 18:7 
Suzar, Refined Bee a. owl.) 1,834 2,373 8,038 2,638 11 11 1:2 1:0 
Meat, Preserved ... ws Ib] 25,501 4,320 4,948 5,057 146 20 20 1-9 


* Estlmated contents of ore raised. 

The statement shows that there has been a substantial increase since 
1911-18 in the annual production of such commodities as wool, butter, 
cheese, bacon aud hams, wheat, coke, fish, iron and steel, cement, tobacco, 
boots aud shoes, electricity, gas, jam, soap, and sugar. In some cases, 
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‘however, the increase has not been proportionate to the growth of population. 
There has been a decline in the annual production of frozen mutton and 
preserved meat, potatoes, coal, silver, lead and zinc, native timber, and 
bricks. 

In comparison with the experience of the three years ended June, 1929, 
the annual production of wheat, butter, and some other rural products, 
iron and steel, boots and shoes, electricity and jam and preserved fruits 
was greater, absolutely and relatively to the population, during the three 
years ended June, 1937. : 

Annual variations in the quantity and value of the chief rural products 
—wool, wheat, and butter—are shown below. A comparison of average 
values per unit is shown also, viz., (a) the average price per lb. of greasy 
wool at Sydney auctions where the bulk of the clip is sold; ¢b) the average 
price per bushel paid to the farmers for wheat delivered at country railway 
stations—less the cost of bags, but exclusive of bounties and subsidies from 
State or Commonwealth Governments which amounted to 43d. per bushel in 
1931-82, about 8d. in 1932-33, nearly 4d. in 1933-34, about 54d. in 1934-85 
and 22d. in 1985-86; (c) in regard to milk used for butter, the average 
price paid at the butter factories to suppliers for milk and cream, is stated 
as per lb. of butter made therefrom :— 


1932-33 | 532,080 | 16,659 84 78,389 | 9,800} 

1933-34 | 484,390 | 29,951 15} 67,057 | 7,013 

1934-35 | 494,981 | 18,045 iE 48,678 | 7,150f 

1935-36 | 472,585 | 25,408 14 48,822 | 8,137 

1936-37 | 503,616 | 32,091 164 55,668 | 12,989 8 |/109,134*) 5,548 121 

1937-38 (a)! 504,000 | 24,500 Lae 56,000 ' 10,000 8 [120,000 | 6,500 123 
* Made in New South Woles from eream produzed in the State, butter made trom ercam haported 


or exported interstate being excluded. t Excluding Government bounty, ete. 
$ Includes Government bounties and subsidies, (@) Preliminary Estimates. 


34)[128,210*| 5,018; 9 
2+|147,963*) 5,167 5 
6+/ 145,278] 5,694 | 94 
1}/[124,2664 5,765 | 114 


Wool, Wheat—(grain), Butter,* 
A Value of mitk 
Year. Quantit apie piles ner mised. 

: uanti' ush. a ——_—), ae 
Gate aan ear) Quantity. vue Country || Quantity. Por Ib 
grease), : Sydney Railway Total. B ‘ 

Sales, Ue), butter, 
0001b. | £000 d. |000bush.| £000 s. d. || 000!b. | £000 a 
1911 | 404,655 | 14,085 8h 25,088 | 4,113) 3 3 || 83,205 |3,631-| 104 
1912 | 326,557 | 12,488 8h 32,187 | 5,239} 3 3 || 76,610 13,895 | 124 
19138 |379,450 | 14,437 93 38,020 | 5,988 | 3 2 || 77,779 |3,450 | Log 
1920--21 | 275,269 | 13,028 124 55,625 | 20,164 7 3 84,268 | 8,411 24 
1925-26 | 402,490 26,223 164 33,806 | 8,590 | 5 1 {106,968 '7,045 | 16% 
1928-29 | 482,920 | 30,879 164 49,257 | 9,851 4 0 || 95,337416,779 lj 
1929-30 | 459,970 18,099 10$ 34,407 | 5,448 3 2 |)104,175*|6, 842 15z 
1980-31 | 427,220 13,705 + 65,877 | 6,215 1 7 ()113,237*) 5,931 124 
1931-32 | 501,648 | 15,233 8} 54,966 | 8,130f] 2 711/123,253*| 5,750 114 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 


The average price of greasy wool during the three years 1911 to 1913 
was 8id. per Ib. and it reached an extraordinary level, 254d., in 1924-25. 
Increased production offset to a large extent the fall in prices in later 
seasons until 1929-30 when the average price declined to 103d. per Ib. 
Then a further decline occurred, the average for greasy wool being 8.7d. 
per lb. in 1930-31, and 8.3d. per Ib. in 1931-32. The average price of the 
wool produced in 1932-33 was slightly higher, and towards the close of the 
sales there was a definite rise in prices, leading to an average of 15.8d. for 
the season 1933-34. In the following season the average was only 93d., 
then a substantial improvement took place and the averages for 1935-36 
and 1936-87 were 14d. and 16.4d. respectively. 

In 1920-21 the wheat harvest was large and the prices high. Varia- 
tions in the value of the crop in other seasons under review were 
due to changes in the volume of production rather than in prices 
until 1931 when the return was lower than in any year since 1911, 
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though the crop exceeded previous records. The price was much higher in 
1931-32, but did not improve further until 1935, and the farmers were: 
assisted by Government subsidy as shown on page 783. 

Dairy farmers are paid for cream supplied to butter factories accord- 


ing to the amount of butter made therefrom, and since Ist January, 1926,. 


the prices of butter have been subject to arrangements for stabilising 
markets, as described in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this volume. 

The movements in prices of wheat, wool, butter (local sales), and non- 
rural products since 1927 are illustrated in the following graph :— 


WHOLESALE PRICES, SYDNEY, 1927-1937. 
WOOL, BUTTER, WHEAT AND NON-RURAL PRODUCTS. 
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The quotations for the various commodities, as illustrated in the graph, 
are as follows :— 

Wheat.—The average of shippers’ and millers’ quotations for bagged 
wheat ex trucks, Sydney. 

Wool.—Average prices for greasy wool based on the actual prices 
realised at Sydney auctions during each month for typical grades of merino. 
wool. 

Butter.—The average wholesale price in Sydney of choicest quality for 
local consumption as fixed by the committee organised for supervising the. 
marketing of the butter. 

The index numbers of non-rural products relate only to seventy-four items 
jucluded in the general index of wholesale prices (see page 665), and no 
highly manufactured commodities have been taken into consideration. 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


An account of the Industrial History of the State up to 1899 appears in 
the “ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8,” and is continued 
on a broader basis in the “ Official Year Book, 1921.” A resumé of develop- 
ments from 1921 to 1929 appears in the Year Book of 1928-29 and jis here 
continued in outline for later years to the early months of 1938, 


1928-29. 


The prospects of a quick recovery in industrial conditions which had 
become unsatisfactory during 1927-28 were diminished by a number of in- 
ternal factors and were finally extinguished towards the close of the 
following year by the course of price movements oversea. 


There was early anxiety regarding the wheat crops and pastures, ccca- 
sioned by the absence of vain in August and September andthe prevalence 
of warm, drying winds in pastoral districts during the latter month. Timely 
falls over the wheat belt in October, however, assured a large harvest, and as 
the wool production was the second lighest on record, the high value of 
production from rural industries helped materially to sustain the position. 
In the closing months of 1928 and at the beginning of 1929 signs of some 
improvement were evident, notably in the slight diminution in unemploy- 
ment. But, unfortunately, the continnance of dry weather nntil February, 
1929, and again from May to August, retarded ploughing and sowing and 
seriously discounted agricultural and pastoral prospects for the ensuing 
season throughout the southern half of the hinterland. 


The supply of money upon the loan markets of the world became depleted 
and the development of adverse conditicns both at home and abroad rendered 
Australa unable either to borrow new money or to fund her existing floating 
debts. In January, 1929, the completion of a number of Government 
works threw a considerable number of men out of employment, and in 
the same month, following an award which increased their working week 
from forty-four to forty-eight hours, about 4,000 timber employees -ceased 
work, and the dispute continued until October, 1929, when work was 
resumed in terms of the award. Although the industry was carried on 
meanwhile by voluntary labour, its operations were necessarily restricted, 
with consequential effects on the building industry, activity in which was 
also reduced by the general economic decline. 


Depression was widespread in the coal industry and, recognising its in- 
creasingly ill effect on industry, the Government put forward a scheme 
designed to regain lost trade overseas, to retain interstate trade, and stimu- 
late Australian consumption by a reduction in the price of coal. The scheme 
was rejected by the employees as involving a reduction of wages, and on Ist 
March, 1929, all except two of the associated northern mines were closed by 
the proprietors and remained closed for fifteen months. This action left 
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12,000 men without employment and was ihe final factor in raising the 
number of unemployed beyond the level of any previous year of which 
records are available. 


It was not surprising in the circumstances that trading operations, as 
indicated by banks’ exchange settlements, were only equal in volume to those 
of the previous year, showing no expansion. Business of all kinds sutfered 
from the uncertainty of the seasonal outlook in the spring of 1928, by the 
dislocation in the coal-mining and timber industries and the resultant 
increase in unemployment in 1929, and finally by the sudden and severe 
break in the wool market in June, 1929, coupled with an intensification of 
the depression that was settling on the rest of the world. This produced a 
sudden transformation in the Australian outlook. 


The banking position remained strong during the year. Deposits in 
private accounts in private banks increased by £4,200,000, and though ad- 
‘vances were expanded by £12,400,000 in order to meet the depression, there 
still remained a reserve of loanable funds. 


The prices of stock were maintained generally, and during the greater 
part of the year money was readily available for investment, with a decided 
preference in the final quarter for Government stocks and gilt-edged 
securities. 


1929-80, 


The general economic situation in New South Wales became increasingly 
merged into that of the Commonwealth of Australia and the Australian 
situation into that of the world under the influence of an acute world-wide 
depression which developed with increasing severity through the latter part 
of 1929 and the whole of 1980. The steady decline which had been evi- 
‘dent in world prices since 1925 began to accelerate rapidly about the 
middle of 1929, and during 19890 prices reached disastrously low levels. 
Practically every staple commodity and every country in the world was 
affected by this movement and nearly the whole of the goods exported from 
Australia for sale oversea suffered under the decline in prices, which was 
especially severe in respect of our staple exports—wheat and wool. There 
resulted a fall of approximately £17,000,000 in the value of merchandise 
exported oversea from New South Wales in 1929-30 as compared with the 
preceding year. This amount was equivalent to approximately 85 per cent. 
of the income normally earned by the exporting industries, and its loss 
caused a disturbance of the balance of distribution of real income. This 
disturbance was increased by the cessation of the flow of loan moneys from 
abroad as from January, 1929, resulting in curtailment of industries and 
enterprises which had for many years been dependent on the regular 
introduction of new capital into the State. 


_ An acute industrial depression ensued, which was reflected in a diminished 
volume of business, widespread unemployment coupled with “ rationing ” 
of employment, falling prices, lower profits, a severe decline in the values 
of real property and of most securities and investments, and a heavy dimi- 
nution in deposits in trading and savings banks, accompanied by a large 
increase in the ratio of advances. The activities of the manufacturing 
industries (which had expanded almost continuously over a long period of 
years) showed an average diminuticn of nearly 10 per cent., and building 
operations declined rapidly to only 20 per cent. of the volume of preceding 
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years. The principal rural industries (except wheat-growing, which was 
_ affected in some degree by an adverse season) maintained the large volume 
of output of previous years, but were affected by the heavy fall in values. 
‘The coal and metalliferous mining industries suffered heavy decline. At 
the same time, the earnings of governmental enterprises, such as railways 
-and tramways, diminished and the yield of taxation decreased. There 
‘resulted in this, as in practically every State of Australia, adverse budget 
balances. Bank .advances were heavily increased and exceeded deposits for 
‘the first time in many years. 


In the early part of 1980 the Government of New South Wales passed 
legislation re-introducing the 48-hour week, reducing the salaries of mem- 
‘bers of Parliament and of Government employees, aud imposing a tax on 
all incomes in order to raise funds for the relief cf unemployment. The 
Federal Government took action to correct the adverse trade balance by 
-xestricting the volume of imports by prohibition, rationing and the imposi- 
tion of increased import duties. Rates of federal incoine tax were increased, 
and a sales tax was imposed. 


In February, 1930, the first of a series of Premiers’ Conferences was called 
“to devise means of meeting the position. 


1930-31. 


The economic depression intensified throughout the world during 1930-31, 
and there was a continued diminution in business and industrial activity 
in New South Wales. 


. During the year the yolume of activity in secondary industries (as shown 
.by factory returns) and in general business (as measured by bank clearings) 
-eontinued to contract sharply to a point between 380 per cent. and 40 per 

cent. below the level existing immediately before the access of depression. 
‘The decline was in consonance with the decline in value of rural produc- 

tion, which had fallen from £74,600,000 in 1928-29 to £56,200,000 in 1929-30 
and £42,200,000 in 1930-81. 


In particular, the index of bank clearings, which in June, 1930, was 90 
per cent. of pre-depression level, was in the vicinity of 65 per cent. in June, 
1931. Factory employment, which had fallen by 10 per cent. in 1929-30, 
‘declined by a further 20 per cent. in 1980-31, and the general volume of 
employment fell to about 63 per cent. 


During January, 1981, the exchange premium on transmission of funds 
to London rose from 8 per cent. to 30 per cent., where it remained until 
xeduced to 25 per cent. in December, 1931. 


Since the discontinuance of Government loan flotations both locally and 
abroad in 1929, construction of capital works on Government account had 
been progressively reduced and the unfavourable business outlook caused a 
suspension of practically all new investments on private account. Thus the 
value of new building permits in 1931 was less than one-tenth of the pre- 
depression total, and new company registrations in 1930 and 1931 were only 
a fraction of the totals for previous years. Sales of real estate decreased 
from £54,600,000 in 1929 to £26,100,000 in 1930 and to £18,700,000 in 1931. 
The value of shares on the Stoek Exchange fell by approximately 50 per 
‘cent. between July, 1929, and August, 1931. 


In certain other directions, however, the depression was not so marked. 
‘Deposits in trading banks declined by about 10 per cent., and, though 
during 1930 advances exceeded deposits, a more healthy relaticnship was 
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‘established in 1931. Records of wholesale trade which became available 
_in the latter half of 1930 indicated a fairly stable volume of turnover arom 
that time to the close of 1931. 


Fortunately, the output of primary production was bountiful and, 
_though world values continued to decline, the large volume of exports, 
‘coupled with the exchange premium, prevented a further decrease in rural 
producers’ returns from the export trade. 


In June, 1931, a conference of Premiers in Canberra resolved to adopt 
‘the following measures for rehabilitation :— 


(a) A reduction of 20 per cent. in all adjustable Government expendi- 
ture, as compared with the year ending 30th June, 1930, including 
all emoluments, wages, salaries and pensions paid by the Govern- 
ments, whether fixed by statute or otherwise, such reduction to be 
equitably effected. 


(%) Conversion of the internal debts of the Governments on the basis 
of a 224 per cent. reduction of interest. 


€c) The securing of additional revenue by taxation, both ,Common- 
' wealth and State. 


(d) A reduction of bank and savings bank rates of interest on de- 
‘ posits and advances. 


uj 


(e) Relief in respect of private mortgages. 


Further measures taken to cope with the depression included (iu the 
State sphere) a Moratorium Act, a Landlord and Tenant (Distress Aboli- 
_tion) Act, an increase in the scale of taxation for unemployment relief, 
and an Ejectments Postponement Act. As from 1st January, 1931, the 
forty-four-hour week was re-established as the standard working weck 
within State jurisdiction, In the federal sphere there was an increase in 
xates of sales tax and primage duties, a wheat bounty was provided, and 
from 1st February, 1931, the Federal Arbitration Court ordered a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. in wages over aud above the cost of liying adjust- 
ments. The living wage under State jurisdiction remained at £4 2s. 6d. 
per week, 


1931-32, 


. Two events of outstanding importance affected the trends of the year. 
By reason of the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in Sep-~ 
tember, 1931, Australian exchanges depreciated further in terms of gold, 
and the continued fall in gold values of exports was nullified. Following 
‘apon thé adoption of the Premiers’ Plan in June, 1931, reductions were 
made in rates of public expenditure, all internal Government loans were 
converted into Commonwealth Consolidated Stock at .a reduction of 22% 
per cent. in interest rates, an Act was passed reducing rates of interest on 
private loans (other than overdrafts) and rents by 22% per cent. Rates 
of interest allowed on savings bank deposits, fixed deposits in trading banks 
and on bank overdrafts, were progressively reduced by the authorities con- 
cerned, 


Export prices and export income (Australian currency) continued at the 
low levels (about. 40 per cent. below the average for 1925-29) to which they 
had fallen in 1980-31, and commercial and industrial activity remained 
‘Stagnant, despite the existence of favourable seasonal conditions and a 
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record volume of primary production. During the year the volume of 
unemployment, and the number of recipients of food relief increased 
to a maximum, but, though the average number of factory employees fo1 
the full year remained practically constant, monthly returns of employment 
in a representative group of the principal factories showed substantial 
increases between September, 1931, and March, 1932, especially in the iron 
and steel trades and textiles. 


The general volume of business (as measured by bank clearings) con- 
tinued to decline steadily, and investment (as measured by building opera- 
tions, property sales, and loans on mortgage) was lifeless. In the nine 
months following the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in. 
September, 1931, the value of shares on the Stock Exchange rose on the 
average by about 85 per cent, 


The financial position of the State became extremely difficult. Revenue 
from all sources declined despite increased taxation, while heavy additional 
expenditure was required to sustain the unemployed. Although substantial 
reductions were made in certain adjustable expenditure, an increasing 
deficiency developed in the public accounts. The issue of Treasury Bills: 
as a means of supplementing cash resources was regulated by decisions cf 
the Australian Loan Council, and the cash deficiency constantly tended to 
exceed the allotment. 


Eventually the position became so acute that external interest charges 
due by the State were not met. The amounts were, however, paid by the 
Commonwealth Government and made recoverable by Commonwealth legis- 
lation, the enforcement of which was resisted by the State Government 
and ultimately led the Governor to change his advisers in May, 1982. Ex- 
penditure of the Commonwealth and State Governments both on revenue 
and loan accounts to amounts approved by the Australian Loan Council 
was financed by the issue of Treasury Bills, which were taken up by the 
Comnionwealth Bank and the trading banks. The accommodation so pro- 
vided for the State increased by £14,809,000 during the year ended 30th 
June, 1932, 


During the year the basic rate for adjustment of federal award wages 
in Sydney fell from £4 2s, 6d. per week to £3 16s, 6d. (less 10 per cent, in 
both cases), but the State living wage remained at £4 2s. 6d. The average 
rate of wages for adult males fell from £4 1s. 1d. to £4 12s. 6d. 


In the State sphere there were amendments extending the scope of the 
moratorium, while several far-reaching bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly failed to pass the Legislative Council. 


The rate of oversea exehange remained on the basis of £180 Australian 
for £100 sterling between January and December, 1981, when a tendency to 
weakness developed, and the Commonwealth Bank, in exercise of ita 
functions as a central bank, took control of the oversea exchanges by 
publicly announcing its willingness to buy sterling exchange at a premium 
of 25 per cent. This rate was maintained through the remainder of the 
year. 


1932-33, 


The average level of export prices improved only slightly during 
1932-33, but there was an increase in the volume of exports, resulting in a 
total increase of 7 per cent., in value of exports of merchandise. As the 
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export season progressed this stimulated some improvement in the economic 
position. Concurrently, reductions were made in some Governmental 
charges, in rates of interest on overdrafts, and certain other debts. The 
basic wages used in varying federal and State awards were brought to 
approximately the same level in August, when the latter was reduced from 
£4 9s. 6d. to £8 10s. The cumulative effect of these adjustments was to 
accelerate the fall in internal price levels. All factors combined to diminish 
in some degree the disparity between export prices and internal costs, the 
sudden advent of which had been the chief characteristic in the decline which 
had begun in the latter half of 1929 and continued with increasing severity 
until 1982. ‘To this fact may be attributed a considerable part of the re- 
newed confidence which manifested itself in some measure of business 
revival during the year, though certain other local factors and some im- 
proveinent in the world position contributed. 


The most general indicator of business activity—the index of bank clear- 
ings—increased from 62 per cent. of the 1926-1930 average in the early part 
of 1932 to 67 per cent. in June, 1933. As this index is based on money 
turnover, and it: may be presumed that the average level of prices fell, the 
volume of business increased in rather greater degree. Industrial recovery 
also occurred, and the number of factory employees increased by 10 per 
cent, and the value of imports rose from £(stg.) 18,800,000 in 1931-32 to 
£(stg.) 23,800,000 in 1932-83. The recorded value of goods sold at wholesale 
during the year increased by £8,400,000, or 7 per cent. On the other hand, 
the turnover of the principal city retail shops showed little or no increase, 
though it is probable that, allowing for a fall in prices, the volume of trade 
increased slightly. The number of employces in such shops increased by 
an average of 5 per cent. on the basis of the periods April to June in each 
year, 


Railway passenger traffic increased during the year by 3 per cent. and 
goods traffic by 10 per cent.(largcly on account of the increased volume 
of primary production). There was some recovery in motor trans- 
port; and the average weekly number of new cars put into use imcreased 
from 53 in June, 1932, to 90 in June, 1933. 


Savings bank deposits rose during the year by £660,000, substantially less 
than the amount of interest added to depositors’ accounts. Private deposits 
in private trading banks increased by £3,570,000, while advances remained 
practically unchanged. In consequence the ratio of private advances to 
private deposits decreased from the abnormal ratio of 101 per cent, in 
June quarter 1932, to 97 per cent, in June quarter, 1933, 


Building activity revived, and the value of new building permits recorded 
increased from £1,782,000 in 1931-32 to £3,565,000 in 1939-88, the latter figure 
being about 20 per cent. of the pre-depression average. The value of real 
estate transferred increased from £12,300,000 in 1931-32 to £14,100,000 in 
1932-33, but the amount of mortgages registered decreased from £11,300,000 
in 1931-82 to £8,400,000 in 1932-338. The average prices of shares on the 
Stock Exchange increased by approximately 25 per cent., and the average 
redemption yield of interest on Governinent stocks decreased from £4 16s. 
per cent. to £3 15s. per cent. between June, 1932, and June, 1933. The rate 
of interest chargeable on Treasury Bilis was reduced from 4 per cent. to 
24 per cent., and interest on fixed deposits in banks by 4 per cent., so that 
rates ruling for three months’ deposits becaine 2 per cent. and on deposits 
for two years 3 per cent., as from February, 1933. 
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The volume of primary production, which had expanded with the onset of 
low. prices, attained record dimensions during 1932-33, the output of the 
principal rural products, wool, wheat, and butter each exceeding by far the 
output of any previous year. Though seasonal conditions were favourable, 
this result was due in very large part to efforts of primary producers to 
regain by increased production part of the income whicli they had lost 
through decreased prices. The price of wool, however, remained at about 
the same level as during the two preceding seasons (8.5d. per lb., or: approxi-- 
mately pre-war parity), while the prices of wheat and butter: were both 
lower than 1931-32: At. the close of the export season, prices of all three 
commodities had fallen almost to the lowest points recorded in the depres: 
sion, but a marked improvement occurred in prices of wool in the middle 
of 19338, Some vecovery in prices of wheat occurred'a little later, but there: 
was only a temperary recovery in butter markets. 


On the whole, the year was one in which the many adjustments com- 
menéed in the preceding year were carried on and made more: general. 
While there was little actual improvement in the external position, there 
was an appreciable measure of internal recovery due to adjustments. Owing 
to the rise in export prices in the middle of 1933, the financial year closed. 
with more favourable indications for further recovery in 1933-34. 


\ 


1933-34, 


_ Wool prices: continued to move upward until January, 1934, at which 
time approximately four-fifths of the clip had been sold, and although 
prices fell subsequently to their former low level the realisations almost 
yeached pre-depression level. The prices of wheat and butter fluctuated 
considerably, but on the whole moved unfavourably, although local prices 
for the latter commodity were increased following upon an agreement 
under federal and State statutory authority vesting export control beyond 
the territory of a State and local price fixation in duly constituted authori- 
ties. Wheat growers were again assisted from State and Commonwealth 
Treasuries pending receipt of a report from a Royal Commission appointed 
by the Federal Government to inquire into the position of wheat farmers 
throughout Australia and to recommend a scheme for rehabilitation of 


the industry. 


There was a remarkable increase in business activity during the year, 
especially in building. The improvement was general throughont all 
branches of business, but in the last six months of 1938, permits were: 
granted for the erection of buildings valued at £2,425,000, while in the 
first six months of 1934 the corresponding value was £8,746,000, the total 
being £2,600,000 in excess of the valtie of the preceding twelve months. 


‘Trade, both overseas and internal, showed great expansion. Despite some 
lag in the export of wheat owing to the. reluctance of farmers to accept 
the prevailing low prices, the increased value of wool caused exports to 
rise by £A6,650,000 to £A88,600,000 (excluding gold), while imports in ster 
ling were £1,900,000 higher in value at £25,760,000. Notwithstanding 
further exemptions from saleg tax, the value of taxable commodities sold 
at wholesale increased by £2,280,000, while retail sales in large city stores 
were 3 per cent. above last year’s fieninas, indicating (in view of the lower 
prices) a much greater volume of business, . 


Dat iche 
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Bank clearings (exoluding Treasury bill transactions) amounted to 
£700,000,000 as against:£616,500,000 in the previous year, while private de- 
posits in trading banks rose from £94,747,000 in June, 1938, to £105,142,000 
a year later. Advances decreased during the same period from £92,144,000 
to £91,414,000, the ratio of private advances to private deposits being 87 
per cent. Deposits in savings banks, £75,700,000 at 30th June, 1934, were 
greater by £3,400,000. 


Real estate, particularly sites favourably situated for business purposes, 
recovered somewhat ini value, and-transactions were more numerous and 
greater in amount. Sales to the value of nearly £18,000,000 were recorded 
during the year. 


The average number of hands employed in factories increased from 
188,500 to 154,000, and the value of the output from £124,450,000 to 
£136,610,000. 


Following the general revival of business and the repeal of the law which 
obliged employers to pay contributions in respect of family endown.ent, 
a number of companies were enabled to increase the rate of dividend payable 
or to resume payment of dividends. The stock exchange quotations reflected 
the prevailing optimism and moved uninterruptedly upward. Shave values 
as measured by the quotations concerning seventy-five miscellaneous com- 
‘panies, increased hy 20. per .cent. during the twelve months, and represented 
42.per cent. above par value as against 26 per cent. below par in September, 
1931, 


A further satisfactory feature was the revival of investment in 
mortgage loans ou both urban and rural properties. The return on 4 per 
cent. Government loans, including redemption, had fallen from 38.75 per 
‘cent. to 3.45 per cent, during the year; while bankers’ rates for fixed 
-deposits at two years fell to.2% per cent. UWnder such conditions, a fall in 
mortgage rates was inevitable; large amounts became ,available at 4% per 
‘eent., and, 80 per cent. of the total amount advanced on first mortgage in 
June, 1934, was at rates not exceeding 5$ per cent. Bank overdraft rates 
were from 43 per cent. to 5+ per cent, in June, 1934, and the upper limit 
was reduced to'5 per cent. in the following month. , 


The discount rates on Treasury Bills was reduced from 22 per cent. to 
23 per cent. in June, 1933, and in ‘April, 1934, to 24 per cent. As the 
short term local loans of New South Wales had increased to £29,190,000 
‘during the twelve months ending June, 1934, the relief thus afforded to the 
State Treasury, combined with that arising from the favourable conversion 
of oversea loans, was helpful in reducing the State deficit for the year ‘to 
£3,208,000 as compared with £8,759,000 in the preceding year. Reductions 
were made in taxation, ¢.g., the discontinuance of contributions by em- 
-ployers in respect of family endowment without alteration of the benefits; 
the reduction in. rates of income tax on companies. by 8d. in the & (in the 
case of mutual life assurance companies by 6d. in the £1); and the reduc- 
see in rates of the special income tax.and wages tax and in certain stamp 

uties, 


Unemployment was reduced appreciably, and its stress was relieved by 
the extension of the system-under which part time, employment was pro- 
-wided on public works. Wages and cost of living remained fairly stable. 
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A most important change in the constitution was effected in April, 1934, 
when a new Legislative Council was constituted by proclamation following 
a referendum, 


1934-1935. 


The process of economic recovery continued in 1984-35, though the 
recession in prices of wool, which began in, January, 1934, proved to be 
almost as rapid as the previous year’s advance had been, and prices of 
wheat and butter in oversea markets remained low. There was some 
compensation in a larger volume of exports and in better market conditions 
for meat, tallow and other minor items of trade, but the aggregate value 
of oversea exports from New South Wales fell from £A42,200,000 to 
£4 37,700,000, 


In contrast, there was a marked increase in imports from £25,760,000 stg. 
to £32,650,000 stg. Nevertheless, funds accumulated abroad from the realisa- 
tion of exports of earlier years were sufficient to meet the adverse balance 
of payments, as well as the requirements of a large number of tourists 
travelling to Great Britain for the celebration of the jubilee of the King’s 
accession, 


_ Public accounts for the year 1934-35 showed further progress towards 
balance, Revenue was buoyant and expenditure almost stationary, so that 
the deficit was reduced from £3,208,000 to £2,299,000, of which £1,860,000 
represented payments to sinking fund in reduction of public debt. Improve- 
ment was disclosed by the accounts of the various State business under- 
takings, notwithstanding reductions in charges, fares and freights. 


Seasonal conditions were variable. The rainfall was generally sufficient 
in the spring and early summer. ‘Then there occurred periods of dry 
weather, which caused crops and flocks to deteriorate in some districts, but 
serviceable rains brought relief before serious drought conditions developed. 


The wool sales proceeded steadily though the fall in prices continued 
until the selling season had practically closed. Contrary to the usual 
experience, prices of sheep did not decline owing to a brisk demand for the 
export trade in meat. The wheat crop was smaller than in recent years, 
and the market conditions were not attractive. Consequently, there was 
a substantial carry-over, and sellers were able to take advantage of the 
higher prices prevailing later in the year. For the fourth season in sucees- 
sion wheat farmers were assisted by Government bounty, and it was decided 
that this form of relief should be replaced by an organised system of 
marketing similar to the butter stabilisation plan. 


The volume of dairy production was heavy until the winter moriths, 
when the output diminished beyond the normal seasuna] movement on 
account of dry weather. Nevertheless, the total production of butter was 
not far below the peak of 1933-34, and farmers obtained a better price per 
uuit of cream supplied to butter factories. - AP e 


At the close of the year prices of the principal rural products were 
‘trending upwards and, as costs of production, transport, interest, etc., 
had been to some extent adjusted to lower prices, the outlook further 
improved during the year. 
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The amount of fixed deposits in private accounts in private trading banks 
was lower in June quarter, 1985, by £5,000,000 than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1934; deposits not bearing interest were higher by £1,250,000, - . 
Meanwhile advances increased by £7,300,000, and the ratio of advances to 
deposits rose from 87 per cent. to 97 per cent. The decline in fixed deposits 
was largely consequent upon increased earnings of public companies and 
enterprises and reductions in rates of interest on fixed deposits. The 
average rates of interest on first mortgage loans on rural securities declined 
from 5 per cent. to 44 per cent. during 1984-85, and the Commonwealth 
Government floated a loan in November, 1934, on terms which were the 
lowest ever offered for a federal loan in Australia, viz., interest at 3 per 
cent. with issue price slightly below par and a redemption yield of 
£3 0s. 5d. 


With a plentiful supply of funds available for investment, competition 
for good securities on the Stock Exchange intensified when rates of interest 
on bank deposits and the yield on Government securities declined and the 
dividend position of the companies was gaining strength. Consequently, 
the index of share values rose month by month. 


There was further substantial increase in property investment; sales 
of real estate rose by 47 per cent., viz., from £18,000,000 to £26,400,000, 
and registered mortgages on real estate from £12,000,000 to £16,600,000. 


Expansion in building was accelerated, and the estimated cost of building 
plans for which permits were sought in the metropolis and country towns 
increased from £6,172,000 in 1933-84 to £10,822,000, the latter figure being 
five times the corresponding value in 1981. The plans in 1934-35 included 
nearly £6,000,000 for new dwellings and £1,800,000 for new business 
premises. 


The turnover in wholesale and retail distributing trades was greater in 
each month, July, 1934, to June, 1935, than in the corresponding month a 
year earlier, and employment in retail stores increased by 74 per cent. during. 
the year. 


There was not the same degree of expansion in bank clearings as in 
other activities, as they were affected by the lower value of exports. For 
instance, by a decline in the value of wool sold at Sydney auctions—from 
£22,000,000 in 1983-34 to £15,350,000 in 1934-85, Nevertheless there was 
an increase in interbank settlements from £700,000,000 to £726,000,000 
(Treasury Bill transactions being excluded). 


The revival in the import trade, noted above, was concurrent with 
increasing activity in local factories and by June, 1935, employment in 
factories was approaching the peak of the pre-depression year. Establish- 
ments engaged in the production of industrial metals and machinery were 
exceptionally busy, and the output of iron and steel for oversea export, 
as well as for use in Australia, outstripped former records. 


A measure of the extent of economic recovery during the last two years 
may be found in an employment index compiled in 1935 for the first 
time. It indicated that the number. of persons in employment.(apart from 
working proprietors and persons engaged on their own account) increased 
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from 594,000 in June, 1938. (when the. last census was taken) to 640,000 in 
June, 1934, and 695,000 in June, 1985. The progressive decline in unemploy-. 
ment continued during the year, the proportion of unemployment decreas-. 
* ing from 19.5 per cent. in. June, 1934, to 14.1 per cent. in June, 1935... ; 


‘Retail prices and costs of living were remarkably steady throughout the 
year, and there was little change in rates of wages beyond an increase from 
67s, 6d. to 68s. 6d. in the living wage declared by the State industrial 
iribunal. 


1935-36. 


‘The year opened auspiciously. There was widespread evidence that con- 
fidence was returning. Gains of the past two or three years were being 
consolidated on a broader basis and there was a general revival of business. 
enterprise. 


Seasonal conditions were not entirely favourable for rural production. 
Periods of dry weather throughout the year caused the volume of produc- 
tion to recede slightly from the high level of recent seasons, though 
improved prices for staple products offset any shrinkage in quantity. The 
value of the wool clip alone was higher by about £7,700,000 than in 1934-35, . 


Activity in the building trade continued, and the value of projects for 
which permits were issued in the metropolis and country towns increased 
by £8,000,000 to £13, 700,000; recorded sales by wholesale traders rose from 
£148,000, 000 to £157, 500, 000, notwithstanding a reduction in the field. 
covered by the records; registered motor vehicles increased from 244,400 in 
June, 1935, to 265,000 in June, 1936. 


The import trade, which had grown in 1934- 35 under the stimulus of the 
high realisations of the previous year’s exports, expanded steadily, showing 
no reaction to the subsequent decline in the value of exports. The in- 
.coming trade in each month of 1935-86 exceeded that of tlie corresponding ° 
month of the two previous years, and the total value of imports of mer- 
chandise during the year, viz., £34,730,000, was greater by £10,000,000 stg. 
than in 1983-34. 


. As a result of: greater activity in business and the sustained buoyancy of. 
the import trade, the demand for financial accommodation gathered strength 
and bank advances expanded, the June quarter average of private advances 
by the trading banks being £98,700,000 in 1935 and £102,600,000 in 1936. 
On the other hand, fixed deposits. began to: shrink as funds flowed into 
avenues of investment which yielded a higher return than bank rates of 
interest. ; ; : 


While these trends indicate age greater use. “was being made of avail-. 
able moneys, they led to a hardening of interest rates, and in March, 1936, 
the trading banks began to offer higher ‘interest for deposits—the first 
reversal of the downward movement in their rates, which had persisted 
since June, 1981.. In adopting this. policy the' ‘banks appear to have been ‘ 
influenced by misgivings that a boom was developing, to be followed by an 
inevitable reaction, or that the rising tide of imports would absorb moneys 
required to meet: obligations oversea. The export season, however, proved ‘ 
more favourable than anticipated; and the net surplus of merchandise 
exported: from the Commonwealth grew from: £5,500,000 stg: for. the six.’ 
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months July-December, 1935, to £18,900,000 for the twelve months ended 
June, 1986. The total excess of exports, including gold (mainly locak 
production), was £22,600,000. 


Retail prices and. wages were fairly stable during the year, and the 
volume of employment continued to improve steadily. The actual number 
of workers in factories surpassed the number in the pre-depression year, 
though relatively to the population it. did not quite reach the peak. In- 
creasing numbers were absorbed in other classes of employment, and, on 
the whole, the nuniber of persons in employment is estimated to have grown 
to 742,000 in June, 1936, a8 compared with 695,000 twelve months earlier 
and 594,000 in June, 1933. There still remained, however, a large number 
of persons ‘dependent upon unemployment relief for sustenance, pointing ‘ 
to the necessity for measures which would induce the gradual diversion 
of the able-bodied men from part-time relief work of more or less eleemosyn- 
ary nature to productive employment, 


Towards the end of May, 1986, events relating to international trade‘ 
overshadowed other aspects of the national economy. The Government 
of the Commonwealth introduced drastic changes into the Australian trade 
policy with the threefold object of encouraging the local production of ' 
certain goods (notably motor chassis), of fostering trade within the 
Empire and, on the principle of reciprocity, of diverting the import trade 
in some commodities from present sources of supply, where these countries | 
do not purchase Australian products. 


1936-87, 


Daskae the year 1936-87 the nedonal’ income of New South Wales and 
the value’ of production from its principal industries, continuing a rise 
that had extended ‘over six years, reached the approximate level of pre- 
depression years. At the same time unemployment fell to 6.5 per cent. in 
June, 1987, and the Budget showed a small surplus after providing a sub- 
stantial contribution to sinking fund. 


Though the level of internal prices continued to rise steadily, the upward 
movement of costs was slower than the growth of incomes and the effective 
purchasing power of national income per head. of population was slightly 
greater than in 1928-29. Building and investment expanded ‘steadily and 
the stock exchange maintained a buoyant tone. 


One of. the notable developments in a year of general improvement was. 
the pronounced and sustained rise in prices of wheat. Oombined with 
increased production, this not only restored the incomes of a large section 
of hitherto necessitous rural producers, but relieved Governments of an 
item of expense which had seemed likely. to Heaome a permanent Teature 
of the Budget. 


Despite forebodings as to the effect of the dispute regarding trade policy. 
affecting oversea trade, wool prices were maintained at the opening sales 
and, later, with the re-entry of Japanese buyers into the market, moved up- 
ward to realise an average price of 18.5d. per lb. in January, 1937—a value 
not attained since 1928. Ag the prices of industrial metals also moved to 
much higher levels, there was general prosperity throughout all the main 
primary industries except dairying, which suffered both from decreased pro- 
duction, due to an unfavourable season, and unremunerative export prices: 
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for butter. This industry,.together with the smaller industries of fruit 
growing and poultry farming, were the principal exceptions to otherwise 
satisfactory conditions. 


The favourable position of primary industries provided fresh stimulus 
to secondary industries and to commercial and industrial activity generally, 
producing a degree of recovery which, by the middle of 1937, approximated 
to normal conditions. The proportion of wage earners in employment 
increased from 89.8 per cent. in June, 1936, to 93.5 per cent. in June, 1987; 
the numbex of factory employees increased from 199,300 to 216,900 during 
the same period; the value of buildings for whose erection permits were 
granted in the metropolitan area rose from £9,385,000 in 1985-86 to 
£10,174,000 in 1986-87, and in country towns from £8,744,000 to 
£4,343,000; the value of sales at wholesale by traders registered under the 
Sales Tax Acts increased from £157,800,000 to £176,400,000; retail trade 
showed an increase of approximately 5 per cent. over all sections, and the 
consumption of electricity and gas increased by 4 per cent. 


Progressive improvement in the budgetary position resulted in the first 
surplus recorded for ten years and the State’s loan expenditure on works 
and services decreased from £9,491,108 in 1935-36 to £7,182,523 in 1936-37 
As a result of the favourable condition of State finances the salaries of 
employees of the Crown were restored in full from the 1st July, 1937. 
Emergency reductions in widow’s pensions were restored, and emergency 
taxation (Wages Tax and Special Income Tax) was further reduced 
in 1937-38, 


With the favourable position of State finances and the diminution of 
unemployment, the food relief system was converted into a comprehensive 
scheme of social aid for persons in need and emergency relief works were 
progressively converted into either full time or rationed relief works. An 
Employment Council was set up, to undertake the training of unskilled 
workers and to deal with the special problem of the residual unemployed | 
youths and young men. 


With the improvement in market conditions and prospects for the major 
rural industries, proposals were revived for closer settlement based, 
primarily, on voluntary subdivision of holdings in districts with reliable 
_Yaintall suitable for mixed farming. 


In the early part of 1937 there was a rapid growth in the buiiding 
society movement, many new societies being formed in the metropolis and 
in country districts. These were assisted by an Advisory Committee, and 
the funds which they borrowed to finance members were backed by Govern- 
ment guarantee. Following upon a report by the Board constituted under 
the Housing Act, steps were taken towards slum clearance. 


An upward movement in retail prices and rents led to small increases 
in the living wage (State), which moved from 69s. per week in April, 1936, 
to 71s. 6d. in April, 1987, and in the federal basic wage (Sydney) from 70s. 
per week in December, 1936, to 72s. in June, 1987. In June, 1937, the Federal 
Arbitration Court, after inquiry, decided that there should be a lcading 
- addition of 6s. per week to the basic wages applicable under federal awards 
in New South Wales and action was taken to substitute the federal 
basic wage system for the living wage system of the State Industrial 
Commission. 
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The year closed with economic conditions generally buoyant, with the 
productive resources of the community approaching closely to full employ- 
ment, and with every indication of a transition to higher internal price- 
cost levels in the year 1937-38, 


1937-38. 


In 1987-88 economic activity continued to increase, notwithstanding 
uncertainties in the international situation in Europe and the East and 
some economic recession in Europe and the United States of America, 


The volume of rural production in New South Wales was equal to that 
of the preceding season, but market conditions were not so favourable and 
there was an almost general deficiency of rain in the sheep and wheat 
districts during the summer and early autumn. The price of wheat though 
lower than in 1986-87, remained high enough to yield a payable return to 
most farmers, and there was improvement in the production and price of 
butter. On the other hand a rapid fall in prices of wool conmmenced in 
September, 1937, soon after the opening sales, and by November the average 
for greasy wool had fallen to 124d. per lb—as compared with 164d. twelve 
months earlier. Further falls occurred as the sales proceeded and there 
were substantial withdrawals from auction. 


This was the principal cause of a decrease of £6,600,000 in the value of 
oversea exports of merchandise from New South Wales during the nine 
months of July to March when the value was £A82,900,00 compared with 
£A39,500,000 in the corresponding period in 1936-87, 


In contrast the import trade, invigorated by the proceeds of the last two 
seasons exports and by a flow of capital seeking investment in local enter- 
prises, reached the highest level since 1929-30. Operations in secondary 
industries and allied commercial activities also expanded in an unusual 
degree offsetting the decline in national income arising from the fall in 
export prices. 


The index of employment rose month by month reaching 97 per cent. of 
wage earners in December, 1987, and with the usual post holiday recession 
it was still 96 per cent. in February and March. Factory employment 
exceeded all previous records and sales at wholesale by merchants regis- 
tered under the Sales Tax Acts amounting to £145,800,000 in the nine 
months July to March exceeded by £17,300,000 or 184 per cent. the amount 
recorded in July to March, 1986-87. Retail trading was vemarkably 
brisk. The substantial increases in the basic wage in July and October, 
1937, reacted but slightly upon retail prices, the rise in the index numbers 
being only 2 per cent. from March and June quarters, 1987, to Mareli 
quarter, 1988. Consequently the real income of wage earners, benefiting 
by higher pay and increased employment, rose above pre-depression level. 


Expansion in building continued and permits were granted in the period 
July to March for buildings to the value of £9,400,000 in the metropolis 
and £3,800,000 in country towns. A large proportion of the projects 
related to the building of homes, which was stimulated by the rapid develop- 
ment of co-operative building societies. 


On the Stock Exchange, the reaction to world events was a diminution 
in turnover, rather than. a steep decline in values such as occurred oversea. 
The index of the values of good securities fluctuated but did not: fall more 
than 5 per cent. below the post depression peak. The banking position 
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remained strong and funds were more fully employed in supplying the 
requirements of increasing business activity. Deposits on private account 
in the private trading banks in March quarter, 1938, amounting to 
£114,100,000 were £5,700,000 higher and the advances £114,500,000 were 
£10,000,000 greater than in March quarter, 1937. 


The celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the foundation of Australia, 
commenced in January, 1988, attracted a large number of interstate and 
oversea visitors. Empire Games were held in Sydney and there were a 
number of conferences for discussion of organised marketing and other 


problems of national import. vageenceat 
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AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Ax outline of the agricultural potentialities of the State of New South 
Wales was published at: page 555 of the Official Year Book,. 1928-29. The 
Department of Agriculture, created by the Government in 1890, functions 
to advance the interests.of farmers aud fruit-growers in.the State: and ‘deals 
with all matters essential to agriculture. A statement of the major activities 
of the Department appeared in the 1928-29 issue of the Year Book at page 
569. In addition to the research activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in the 
investigation of agricultural problems. The Federal Departments of Com- 

‘ merce and of Trade and Customs:also exercise functions affecting agricul- 
tural administration. 


Boards have been set up to organise marketing and: generally assist: such 
industries as dried-fruit growing, apple and pear growing and citrus culture, 
etc., and there are a number of organisations seeking to advance farming 
interests, of which typical examples are the Agricultural Bureaux, the 
Farmers‘and Settlers’ Association, the Wheatgrowers’ Union of New South 
‘Wales and the Fruitgrowers’ Association. A number of. periodicals devoted 
to agricultural subjects are published and circulate throughout the State. 


Australian Agricultural Council. 


Questions of marketing, organisation and control: of agricultural pro- 
duction have come into great prominence in recent years, and in recogni- 
tion of the need for uniformity of action througliout the Commonwealth, 
Federal: and State Ministers who met in Canberra in December,. 1934, 
‘decided: that a permanent: organisation, to. be known as the Australian 
Agricultural Council, should be set up. The council consists’ of the 
Ministers representing the agricultural administration of the States and 
the marketing administration of the.Commionwealth, while other State or 
Federal Ministers may be co-opted as required. To advise the council and 
guide its deliberations, a permanent technical committee, known as the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture; was appointed, its members compris- 
ing the permanent heads of State agricultural departments, members of 
the executive of the Council for Scientific and. Industrial Research, the 
Secretary of the department of Commerce, and the Director General of 
Health. 


The council functions to foster the welfare and development: of the 
agricultural industries generally, the improvement of the quality of agri- 
cultural products and the maintenance of high grade standards. It will 
seek, as far as may be, to relate the type and volume of production to 
available markets, develop systems of organised marketing, and broadly, to 
co-ordinate Australian agricultural activities into a uational system. 


Specific: responsibilities of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
include the devising: of means to secure co-operation in, and co-ordination 
of agricultural research throughout the Commonwealth, and-in administra- 
tion of quarantine ‘in respect of pests or diseases of plants and animals. It 
will:also advise the Federal or State Governments, either directly or through 
the council; regarding entry upon: or the development of research on: agri- 
cultural! problems, and as ‘to questions of quarantine control. 

The inaugural official meeting of the Australian Agricultural’ Council 
was held at Canberra on 28th May, 1935. 

*77439 —A 
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AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 


Until 1931 statistics relating to primary production were collected for 
years ended 30th June; as from 1932 they relate to periods of twelve 
moaths ended 3igt March. The alteration makes possible more prompt 
publication of essential statistical data, and does not interfere in’ any 
material degree with statistical comparisons. Except in the case of a few 
minor crops, the production season is as fully embraced within a period of 


twelve months ending 31st March as in a period of twelve months ending 
80th June. 


Area or AcricutturaL LANps. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published on 
page 709 of the Official Year Book, 1921, and a comparison of the areas: 
cultivated in divisions of the State since 1905 appeared on page 712, 


The progress of cultivation since 1891, in quinquennial periods, is 
shown in the following table:— 


Area under— Acres per Inhabitant under— 
pate ules : 
30th June— Caer Faery 
cig tng Crops. Suess eon 
acres. acres, 
Average Area per Annum, 

1891-95 1,398,199 . 1,048,554 1:18 0°88 
1896-00 2,252,649 1,894,857 1°73 1°46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 2°10 1°74 

1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 2°34 1°84 . 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2°93 2:27 
1916-20 6,011,049 4,615,913 3 09 2°37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,665,362 3°04 2°15 
1926-30 7,149,119 5,014, 364 2°98 2°09 
1931-35 8,424,349 6,042,593 3:25 2°33 

Area in each Year. 

1928 7,175,367 4,994,515 2°95 2°05 
1929 7,641,853 5,440,762 3:08 2°19 
1930 | 7,736,500 5,499,408 3°07 2°18 
1931 8,959,974 6,809,510 3°52 2°68 
1932* 7,649,880 5,107,049 2°98 199 
1933* 8,608,869 6,330,370 3°32 2°44 
1934* 8,725,850 6,281,477 3°34 2°40 
1935* 8,177,170 5,684,558 3°10 2°16 
1936* 8,452,774 5,730,315 3°18 2°16 
1937* * 8,820,129 5,951,013 3°29 2°20 


*Year ended 31st March. 


About 70 per cent. of the area under crop is sown with wheat, and as 
other individual crops are of relatively small extent (as may be seen by 
reference to the graph at page 756), the fluctuations in the area under crops 
are due mainly to variations in the extent of wheat-growing. The area of 
land under sown grasses (2,869,086 acres in 1936-37) is steadily increasing, 
and for the greater part, consists of lands in the coastal districts, cleared 
and sown with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. The cultivation 
of grasses in inland areas, however, has recently increased rapidly (from 
173,377 acres in 1982-33 to 599,060 acres in 1986-37) mainly in the Table- 
lands, the Western Slopes and the Riverina, where the practice is being 
adopted as a means of increasing the carrying capacity of holdings used 
for pastoral purposes. 
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Particulars obtained in 1937 indicated that of 178,880,532 acres of 
‘alienated land and Crown lands used for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
a total area of 30,848,278 acres was, in the opinion of occupiers, suitable for 
cultivation after the removal of standing timber where existing. Approxi- . 
inately 6 per cent. of the land included in this area is situated in the western 

‘Division of the State, where the inadequate rainfall has so far prevented 
agricultural production on a commercial scale. In 1981, the last year 
for which the information was collected, the area of holdings 1 acre or 
more in extent used directly or indirectly for. agriculture was returned as 
9,679,649 acres, inclusive of both alienated and Crown lands. 

The following table shows the divisional distribution of agricultural and 
pastoral lands during the season 1936-87. The divisions referred to are 
shown on the map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book:— 


Area of Alienated and Crown Lands. 


Under New land) haul eee 
‘ cleared uitable| tion o' 
Division peat soon nation Under ue and pre- es Previously| Balance| for suitable 
: division.| of 1 acre. | °°PS:| cragses.|Pated for] “ete.” cropped. | of area,| cultiva-) area 
‘| and over oT) nough- 3 tion. under 
. ing. crops. 
000 000 000 000 000 900 000 000 000 per 
Sects acres, acres, |acres.| acres. | acres. | acres, acres. acres, | acres. cent. 
oastal— 
North Coast 6,965 4,738 129 | 1,625 2 4 24 2,954 574 22'5 
Butte ‘ and) 8,396 4,990 | 119 452. 4 8 22 4,385 448 263 
nning. 
Metropolitan 958 298 36 9 2 2 6 243 166 21°7 
South Coast...) 5,968 2,287 56 184 3] 4 18 2,022 389 144 
Total ...| 22,287 12,313 | 340 | 2,270 11 18 70 9,604 1,577 21°6 
Tableland— aaa 
Northern ...| 8,069 6,610 91 30 5 7 31 6,346 474 19°2 
Central eee] 10,716 7,716 | 416 115 32 136 281 6,736 1,846 22°65 
Southern ...| 7,062 5,708 45 46 3 5 47 5,562 503 8-9 
Total ...| 25,847 19,034 552 191 40 148 359 | 18,644 2,823 19°6 
Western 7 ry 
Slopes— 
North ow 9,219 8,292 525 50 55 112 153 7,397 1,990 2674 
entral veel 7,723 7,006 | 1,122 73 50 467 740 4,654 4,434 25'3 
South o{ 11,239 10,025 | 1,355 166 38 824 1,032 6,610 5,245 25°38 
Total...) 28,181 26,323 | 3,002 289 143 | 1,403 1,925 | 18,561 | 11,669 257 
Central Plains— ° oS os 
North «| 9,579 7,783 245 15 40 42 73 7,368 1,616 15:2 
Central o{ 14,811 13,767 343 5 26 155 236 | 13,002 3,531 9-7 
Riverina ...|_ 17,004 16,047 | 1,449 99 49 916 1,199 ; 12,335 7,208 2071 
Total ...) 41,304 37,597 | 2,037 119 115 | 1,113 1,508 | 32,705 | 12,355 165 
Weetern ..,.] 80,319] 78,714} 20]... 3 4 16 | 78,071 | 1,924 10 
Ail Divislons | 198,028 | 173,881 |5,951 | 2,860 | 312 | 2,686 | 3,878 | 158,185 | 30,348 | 106 


In addition to the area of land under crops in 1986-37 (shown above) an 
‘area of 311,941 acres of new land was cleared and grubbed for ploughing, 
2,685,490 acres were ploughed and worked during the year, and 8,877,852 
acres of previously cropped land were not ploughed in that season, These 
particulars embrace both alienated and Crown lands, but the area of Crown 
lands under cultivation of any kind is relatively small. 
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Number or -AGRICULTURAL ‘HoLpings, 
A. consideration of the number of’ holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the number of crops grown, affords guidance -as ‘to the. ‘popularity of 


'. the Various crops. 


The number of such holdings, and. the aie of crops . cultivated 
.en.them at intervals.:since :1900-01-.are shown: in the following statement :— 


* Numbev.of Holdings upon which Crop. was grown, 


Kind of Crop, 


:1900-01,. |: 1905-06. | 1915-16. | 1925-26. | 1980-31 + |s005-0. | 2880-87 


Wheat... 20,149 | 19,049 | 22,453 | 17,074 ]-18,171 | 17,220 | 17,484 
Maize ats v| 17,563 |°17,475 |'14,869  |'15,196 15,485 17,727 | 17,671 
Barley...) 2,246 | 1,755 | -2,588-| 1,916 | 1,667 / 1,328] 1,962 
Oats ee veel 11,547 1103740 [18,723 [316,851 |:18,098 . | :20;627 | 20,635- 
Rico es] nee pte Mee || ae 211 TE ee SOE] BOs 
Lucerne: 3. iv ‘3 tan es 7,083 | ° 73448 | 10,825 | 11,052 
Potatoes .. .../ 9,521 | “8,552 | -4;648 | 3,679 | 2,492 | -4,093 | 3,990 
‘Tobacco... a) BL 98 | 97.) Wl | (386 | | 89 74 
Sugar-cane w| 1,214 1,118 694 955 |. .917 Slt > 
Grapes... 1,832 | :1,530 '| 1,883 | 1,809 | -1,592 LBD 
Orchardet —} Gitena $1905 2,385 5,787 .| “5,7E8 |...4,638 — “$4, 183. 


Other ...| 8,064 | 6,846 | 8,760 | 7,218 | 5,538 | 5,281 |:6,579 
Bananas... | ae ieee ‘ae we | ed “Th4 11,745 | 1,750 
Market, Gardens ....| “2,266 2,842 +) “3/301 2,398 £1603 1;506 | .1,599 


es aT 


Numiber of ‘Cultiv- 
ated Holdings*| 45,828 [:46,349 | 50,728°| 49,668 |.49,891¢,|'52)3894/ 53,612 


eo 


* Holdings on- which, more than one crop: was grown.are incladed‘once only, “}ilixcluding crops 
of:.Jess. than. one: acre, -whioti were, included: in 1925-26. and catlier: years. ‘ft Orehards are 
included jin. both. groups. it citrus, as:well assother druits, ate grown, The number ..of orchards of 

- one, arre or more wag 7,520 in. 1035-36, and 9,022 in, 4936-37. ‘Lhe. increase in 1036-37. was due to 
the inclusion of appr: oximately 1, 500 small orchard areas not previonsly recorded. 


The: number of ‘farms on which wheat is.sown..is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations, but, in the past thirty years, it-has declined motwithstanding 
a large increase in the area devoted to this crop. “Small-areas. of maize 
-and. oats are cultivated by-many-farmers for:use ‘on their:farms, though 
the: area under wheat is many times greater than:the area under.maize or 
oats. Moreover, portion of.the area under wheat—varying ‘from one-fourth 
to one- -seventh—is cultivated on the “shares” system, by which a number: 
.of:.gtowers may be engaged in cultivating one holding. Lucerne growing, 
both for hay’and ‘eteen food, has extended; an:area-of 486,274 acres: was 
-under ‘lucerne *in 1986-387; compared with «170:190 acres in 1925-26. . 


The:total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used’for agrictl- 
‘tural, dairying, or pastoral ‘purposes in (1936-37 was %6;239, and-areas of one 
acre:or more-in extent were cultivated on 53,612 -holdings. -Only 10,741 
‘holdings were-used: mainly for agricultural purposes. ‘In-addition, 16;669 
sholdings-svere used'‘for: agricultural and-pastoral pursuits eombired,: 4,178 
“for: agriculture with ‘dairying, 1,716 for all .three pursuits. combined, and 
sa Slimited amount. of: cultivation: of :a-mon-commer¢ial -charaeter -was--con- 
ducted:in‘ connection with other activities. ‘There were, in: all, 225697) hold- 
ing on which there was no.cultivation or:less:than 1 acre under: erep. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


The area and production of the principal crops of New South Wales are 
shown below :— 


Crop, 1915-16, 1925-26, 1980-31, 1035-36, 1926-37, 


Wheat (grain)—~ 


Area ... Tr a. agres|*4,388,865 | 2,925,012 |5,134,960* 3,851,373 3,982,864 

Total yield... ... bush, |66,764,910 |33,806,000 |65,877,000 48,822,000 |55,668,000 

Average yield p.a. ... bush. 15°9 116 12°80 | 127 14:0 
Maize (Grain)— 

Area |... Pr vo acres}| 164,130 120,955 105,024 119,849} 136,286 

Total yield... «. bush.| 3;778,600 | 3,278,350 | 2,766,660 | 3,324,780 | 3,302,520 

Average yield p.a. ... bush. 24 6 27°1 26°3 27:7 284. 
Oats (grain)— , : 

Area... we ae acres] 58,636 | 101,097] 176,659] 279,622) 235,817 

Total yield ve bush.| 1,345,698 ; 1,615,650 3,241,980.) 4,735,740 | 3,967,560. 

Average yield.p.a. .., bush. 23°0 160 184 | 169. 16'8 
Rice— ; 

Area tee eee @CTES Me 1,556 19,825 21,705 23,357— 

Total yield... ve bush, cue 61,098 | 1,427,413 | 2,163,520 | 2,276,530 - 

Average yield p.a. .., bush. vei 39°3° | 720 | °° 99°77 © 97°5 
Hoayt— ; : Pe 

Area. vee acres 1,108,919] 750,605! 896,7701...658,810| 747,927 - 

Total yield... . tons’ 1,573,938 866,275 | 1,191 696 | .837,386 917,499 . 

Average yield p.a.... tons 1-42 | 1:15 1°38- | 1° 1-27 1-23 
Green Feed Crops— cm AE Ae ae ees is ; 

Area... vo ae acres! §=162,945] 479,464 | 310,341] 610,401 645,713 
Potatoes— “> _ Se Ns 

Area .., ai ve acres 19,589 22,931 15,304 22.743 24,909 

Total yield... . tons) 44,445 43,137) 22,283 62,882 86,255 

Average yield p.a, .., tons| 2°27 © 1:90. | 211 2°76 2°66 
Sugar-cane— , ; 

Area cut tie vee acres 6,030 |, &,688 7,617 | | 10,416 10,231 

Total yield... . tons} 157,748 | 297,335 160,209} 280,472) 275,169 . 

Average yield p.a, ... tons 26°16 34 22 21-08 26°93 26°90 
Fruit— 

Area. ane vee acres 63,823 ras ae 93,539 97,860 | §104,429 : 
Market Gardens— . ; 

Area... Gee . acres}! — 10,967 8,985} °° 7,448 7,026 7,835 

Total yield .., ww. . &} 409,860 682,726 | 465,977| 349,261) 382,195 . 

Average yield pa. .., £ 36'6 76:0 62°5 49°7 | 521 
All other Crops— i. 

Area ye . acres] 26,843 35,445}}' 43,760 55,876 §8,652 ° 

Total Areaf =... acres| 5,800,747 | 4,543,541 6,81) ,247 5,735,681 | 5,957,520 

“os The large areas in 1915-16 ani. 1931-32 were in response to special appeals. © {Mainly wheatan,, 

oaten, and lucerne. ¢ including area double-cropped, § Includes appzoximately 4,000 acres. 


of small orchards not previously recorded. 


Wheat is, by far, the most extensively grown’ crop and in general. trend 
its cultivation has extended, A large area is sown for hay, and green 
feed crops ate: an increasingly important element in the -utilization of: 
agricultural lands. Other.cereal crops grown fajrly extensively are oats 
and maize,.and though produced from a.relatively small area the-rice erop 
is considerable. All but about four per cent. of the total area under crop 
was used for oue or other of the five leading crops in 1936-37. Reference 
might be made to pages 756 and 798 for graphical illustration of the 
extent of, and trends in the cultivation of the leading cereal crops and of 
hay. Details of each of the more important crops appear at later pages, 
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WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Area, Production and Average Yield, 1881-1937, 
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The graph has been prepared on the basis of quinquennial averages ended in each year as shown. 
The numbers at side of graph represent: for wheat area, millions of acres; for wheat production, 

nin of mene of bushels ; for yield of wheat per acre, tens of bushels, and tor area of other crops, 
anitiions of acres. 
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Value of Agricultural Production. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 
value are shown in the following table, the values being based on prices 
realised on the farm or at nearest railway siding :— 


Value at Place of Production. Proportion per cent, 
Crop, 
2! ie = 2 1932-]1932-|1934~-|1935-|1936- 
1932-33, | 1933-34, | 1984-35. | 1935-36. | 1986.37, 33. | 34. | 26, | 36. | 87. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Wheat (grain) .. « -|*9,858, 750 |*7,013, 260 |*7,149,580 ¥8,137,000 |12,989,200 | 56°4 | 40°O | 47°2 | 48-4 | 55°5 
Maize ” a ae 587,030 339,490 458,810 644,180 708,670 | 83] 24] 8:0 | 3-8) 3:0 
Barley ,, or o 17,430 17,830 22,370 23,680 41,830] OL] O11 | O'2| O'2] O'2 
Oats ” os a8 248,800 291,370 842,280 394,630 413,200] 1:4] 20) 2:3] 2:3] 18 
Rice ” “ie at 804,820 337,600 336,080 354,620 870,720] 1:7] 2:4] 2:2) 21) 16 
Hay and Straw... «| 1,816,220 | 2,083,900 | 2,476,670 | 2,227,210 | 3,021,410 | 10-4 | 14°6 | 16°3 | 18°3 | 12°9 
Green Food ae + «| 1,048,590 | 1,014,330 | 1,064,050 | 1,179,050 | 1,280,920 | 6-0] 7:1] 69] 7-0] 55 
Potatoes .. ar af 113,960 143, ¢€60 320,590 394,580 404,160} 0°77 | 1°0| 21/ 2:3] 1:7 
Sugar-cane or an 225,430 325,480 346,820 384,820 410,010} 1'°3| 22] 23) 28] 1:8 
Grapes at de ‘ie 271,290 234,80 202,510 243,070 313,520] 16] 1:7] 1:3] 15] 1:3 
Wine, Brandy, ete, .. 78,070 88,430 71,260 95,810 110,110] 0°65 | O06 | 0-4] O'6] 0° 
Fruit—Citrus ., a 570,510 574,960 496,400 584,600 653,180 | 3°38] 4:0] 33] 3:5] 2:8 
Other ., ..| 1,235,930 | 1,018,690 | 1,040,980 | 1,147,840 | 1,691,060] 71] 71] 70] 68] 68 
Market-gardens.. ao 835,170 301,650 336,670 849,260 882,200] 1°9| 21] 2:2] 21) 16 
Other Crops as a 761,530 516,810 606,310 629,970 706,790 | 4°38] 3°7| 83) 3:8) 3°0 
Total os ..| 17,474,220] 14,301,990 15,161,280 |16,795,980 | 23,415,570) 100] 100 | 100] 100} 100 


* Including Commonwealth Government bounty (and State assistance in 1932-33) amounting to 
£1,014,449 in 1082-83; £911,094 in 1998-34; £1,121,600 in 1834-35; and £564,368 in 1935-36; 


equivalent to approximately 3d., 4d., 54d., and 234. per bushel, respectively. 


The agricultural income of New South Wales depends mainly on the 
return from wheat crops; the value of wheat, grain and hay, in 1986-87 
being £14,046,210 or nearly 60 per cent. of the total. The returns from 
other individual crops, except fruit, are comparatively small. 


Due to the heavy fall in prices, the aggregate value of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1980-31 was lower than in any post-war year and only approxi- 
mately 57 per cént. of the average value for the five years ended 1928-29, 
The low levels and the slow recovery of wheat prices during the years 
1981-32 to 1985-86 were the outstanding factors determining the returns 
from agriculture, with the record wheat harvest of 1982-33 the cause of 
a sharp improvement in that year. Better wheat prices more than offset a 
decline of 14 per cent. in wheat production in 1984-85 and with production 
higher and prices rather better for practically all important agricultural 
products, an upward trend of the value of agricultural production was: 
initiated. This trend continued in the following two years. There was: 
au increase in value of 10.8 per cent. in 1985-86, and in 1936-37 the value 
of agricultural production was higher than in any year since 1924-25 
(£28,785,000)—hbetter prices generally and a larger wheat harvest raising 
the value 11.1 per cent. above the average for the five years ended 1928-29. 


No deduction has been made from the values shown above for cost of 
materials used in production. Seed wheat is included in the production of 
grain, and the fodder used for farm stock is included at its farm value. 
Exclusive of materials used in maintenance of buildings, fences, ete., the 
cost of materials in 1936-37 was approximately £2,901,000. The prineipal 
items were: Fodder for stock, £1,396,000; seed, £806,000; fertilisers, £532,000 ; 
sprays, etc., £85,000, and water, £82,000, After deducting these, the net 
value of production was £20,515,000 to the farmer. 5 
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Value of Production per Acre. 
‘The follow:ng table, showing the value of agricultural production, together 
with the average per acre, affords an interesting summary of the expansion 
of agriculiural pursuits and a measure of the conditions of the industry :— 


Average Average ' Average 

Years ende1 30th June— Annual Area Annual Value of Value’ per 
Cultivated. Production. Acre. 
acres. £ £s. da. 
1887-91. .., ord ne 858,367 4,030,611 41311 
1892-96... HO oa 1,147,733 3,812,393 3.6 «5 
1897-1801 ts ees 2,114,250 5,592,620 2 12 11 
1902-06... bes tie 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 

1907-11... tis nae 2,933,021 8,565,164 218 5. 
1912-16... Pre wae 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 I 
1917-21: ... tee re 4,349,814 16,986,250 3.17 8 
1922-26 ... tite or 4,680,110 22,328,630 415 5 
1927-31 ... ave tas 5,467,982 16,842,398 3°17 
1932-36* ... a6 ee 5,826,754 15,656,024 213 9 
1932*: oe sae tane eve 5,107,049 14,546,650} 217 0 
1933*' We ‘ee Sr 6,330,370 17,474,220F 215 2 
1934* _ ee sey 6,281,477 14,301,990+ 2 5 6 
1935*: ala ea sina 5,684,558 15,161,280+ 2138 4 
1936* sie ue tite 5,730,315 16,795,980} 218 7 
1937*: ane ide wea 5,951,043 23,415,570 318 8 

* Season ended 3ist March, t Includiug Wheat Bounty, 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
ycars prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller scale; 
crops produced by intense cultivation were a larger proportion of the total 
than in recent years. The increased values shown between 1912-16 and 
1922-26 were due mainly to the higher level of prices received for produce 
concurrently with the general rise. in prices, but the influence of this factor is 
affected by variations in the yield‘per acre. The pronounced influence of the 
fall in prices which was precipitate after 1928-29, and the recovery of the last 
three years, and particularly in 1936-37, are shown in the following comparisons 
-of the average farm value per acre of various crops::— 


Average Values per Acre. 


Crop. 
m ‘Ten Years | Five Years : 

ended ended 1932-33, | 1933-34, .| 1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37, 

1913-14. | 1933-34. 

£s.d|) £8 da) .dl/f£ sn. da/L ad) €s da) £8 a 
Wheat-for Grain 117 1 112 22 1 37110 7116 9 2 2 38 38 5 8 
Maize for Grain.) 4 6.11) 410 5|5 38 7 21711)319 5 5 7 6 6.111 
Oats for Grain...) 2 4 9} 1 6 7110 51 8 7711810) 1 8 3 115 1 
Hay | 8 8 9 8 0 7.216 2/217 8 3 6 3 38 7 6 4 0 9 
Potatoes | 11 2 5 811 05 911}7 38 O16 6: O17 8 O16 4 6 
‘Sugar-canet ...| 21 9 4| 34 2 62818 4/32 911/45 16 1| 36 18 11|.40 1 6 
Vineyardst | 1612 4) 23 2 52415 1/22 711/19 6 5 2319 8 28 5 5& 
‘Orchardst ..| 1017 9} 23.10 1124 4 8/20 6 521 4 5) 24 7 2) 28 1 8. 
Market-gardens ..| 31 7 5) 61 18 ig 8 7153 41050 5 7 4914 2) 52 2 2 


t Productive area only. 

The average value.of production per.acre measures the effect from year 
to. year. of yield: obtained and prices realised, therefore it may. be said to 
furnish an index of the combined effect of market and.season.on. the average 
returns obtained by. farmers .from their holdings: To make:the analysis a 
complete reflex of the condition of agriculture, modifying factors such. as 
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the cost of preduction, the general level of prices, drought, and other 
causes of loss, should be taken into .consideraticn. Low prices were pre- 
dominant as a factor in the levels to which the average value per acre 
of principal crops declined in recent years. The return.per acre from oats, 
hay, and maize (exeepting maize in 1932-33 and 1935-36), was below the pre- 
war average between 1930-31 and 1935-36. In 1986-37 the average value per 
acre of all the principal crops, oats for grain only excepted, was appreciably 
higher. 


Gross.and Net Values of Agricultural Production. 


In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
considerable difficulty in valuing agricultural production, and the: best 
estimates with available data can .be regarded only as approximations. 


Valuations, however, are shown: below on various bases for.each of the 
ten seasons 1927-28 :to 1936-37. 


Difference Seed used 2 
7 Gross anita Gross on Bronteten Valne of net as 
ean Eroeponton Market | Production Fodder for | “valued at | Principal | Production 
a0th June -Prinetpal | gguntey | _,Place of | Stock used | crrestcail| “used. | dodudting 
Markets, Prices, Production, an Sis siding. } Materials. 
q@) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (7) (8) 
. Ese 
(Thousand £.) 
1928 18,8236 8,392 :| 15,444 2,378 13,066 929 12,187 © 
1929 23,800 4,444 19,356 2,724 16,632 1,001 15,631 
19380 18,839 3,570 15,269 2,922 12,347 974 11,373: 
1931 17,196 4,868 12,328 1,579 10,749 973 9,776. 
1932* | 18,368 3,821 | 14,547 1,027 | 13,520 51 | 12,969 
1933*') 22,441 4,967 17,474 1,698 15,776 652 ‘15,124 
1934* 18,606 4,304 14,302 1,841 12,461 737 11,724 
1935* 19,439 4,278 15,161 1,774 13,387 600 12,787 
1936* 20,805 4,009 16,796 1,982 14,814 675 14,139 
1937* 28,079 4,663 23,416 2,202 21,214 699 20,615 


* Year ended 31st March, 


It should be noted that the figures shown in the table with reference to 
the net value of production leave out of account depreciation on machinery 
and plant. This course has been considered advisable owing to the difficulty 

’ encountered in arriving at a reasonably reliable measurement of the amount 
of depreciation. Depreciation in each of the respective years since 1928 is 
given as £984,000, £1,085,000, £1,088,000, £1,096,000, £1,053,000, £953,000, 
£887,000, £861,000, £849,000, and 1987, £904,000. 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importance of agri- 
cultural production to the community by valuing all items on a common 
basis. It is inclusive of the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
vices rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farm 
and up to'the point of sale in metropolitan markets. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such services on products which remain 
on the farms or which are sold to neighbouring landholders. The third 
column includes what may be called “costs of marketing” (freights 
handling charges, commissions, etc.) that would have been paid if all pro-. 
ducts had been sold in the principal markets; the ratio to the totals in the 
second column varies under the influence of changes in the volume and 
composition of agricultural production as well as changes in price levels, 
freights, commissions, etc. The figures in the fourth column are. those pub- 
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lished in a preceding table and are inclusive of the estimated value of seed 
aud fodder used in the course of production, The value placed on these is 
shown jn the fifth column and the effect of deducting them is shown in the 
sixth coluran, which represents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the 
approximate money return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is 
inclusive of agricultural products used in other rural industries valued at 
£3,932,000 in 1986-37. The seventh column represents approximately the 
value of the principal non-rural materials used in agricultural production, 
and the eighth is the net value of agricultural production excluding the 
approximate value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural 
industries. It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers 
and their employees from agricultural production without deductions for 
interest, depreciation, etc., on farm properties, implements, machinery, etc. 


Deductions as to the economic status of the average agricultural producer 
cannot be made from comparisons of the net value of production without im-' 
‘portant qualifications.’ It is obvious that the real value to the farmer is 
conditioned by the.command which is acquired over the goods and services 
-that the farmer buys: Consequently it would be necessary, in order to deter- 
‘mmine the real income accruing to agriculturists, to relate changes in the 
nominal value of production to changes in the level of prices of things upon 
-which farm income is expended. In the absence of an index showing the 
_latter variations it is not practical to assess, with any degree of precision, 
the real income arising from agricultural production. Moreover, it will ‘be 
-appreciated that such generalisations take no account of inequality in rural 
incomes arising from the fact that many farmers confine their activities 

. mainly to the production of particular commodities, markets for which 
may show, and have shown, great departure from the general trend. How- 
ever, the notable increase in the net value of production in 1936-87 (44 - 
per cent. compared with the preceding year, and 64 per cent. compared 
with the average for the five years ended 1934-35) implies that more 

- prosperous conditions were enjoyed by agriculturists in that season than 

- for many years, 


Wuo esate Prices or AcricuttTuraL Propuce. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
-not regulated by an authority, vary with the seasons, or, as in the case 
of wheat, with world markets, and, therefore, show very great fluctuations. 
In times when export prices fall steeply and remain at low levels for an 
extended period (as between 1931 and 1936) the prices of all agricultural 
products are apt to fall on account of the general collapse of values. Wheat. 
and flour, in which alone there is a more or less regular external trade, 
were closely regulated in price between 1914 and 1922. The prices of flour, 
bran, and pollard, are generally determined by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of New South Wales. Funds to assist wheat-growers were 
derived from a levy on flour for local consumption details respecting which 
appeared at page 524 of the 1935-36 edition of this Year Book. Flour has 
not been subject to tax since February, 1936, Account has been taken of 
the tax in the average price of flour shown in the appended table. In the 
ease of other produce, local production falls short of the requirements of 
the State, importation is usually necessary, and prices for these com- 
modities are determined partly by external market conditions. 


The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for 
farm products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets; for 
country districts due allowance must be made for cost of transportation, 
etc. The average for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling 
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during each month, and does not take into account the quantity sold during 
the month. The prices ruling in each month, 8, the mean of the daily 
quotations, are shown in the “Statistical Register.” Except in the case of 
wheat, the figures are those quoted by the middleman, and not those 
obtained by the producers :— 


Commodity 1911, 1921. 1931. | 1933. | 1934, | 3998. | 1936, 1937, 

; £sdj¢s d/£8 d/8 ad /es8 d/£ 3 d/£ ad /2 8 d 
Wheat (fiaq.) ... bush.}0 3 6/ 0 8 &|0 2 50 2103/0 2 82' 0 3 23/0 4 23) —GmnQmnmd 
Flour (at ALL) ton [3 910/19 6 7/911 44/913 4*19 5 7*101910*/10 17 104 12 6 2 
Bran ae : bugh./O 01131 0 1 740 0 O40 11/0 0 103} 0 10}/0 1 8 Oo14 
Pollard... <p » |0 O114, O 1 840 O 9310 011910 1 0/0 1 OF 0 1 8 0 1 4$ 
Oats aby as » |) 2 73 0 8 680 2 70 2 S/o 2 7/0 25HO 2 43] 0 3 43 
Maize a » (0 8 0] 0 & 330 8 73/0 4 4/0 8 13,0 4 24/0 4 93) 0 56 6b 
Potatoes (local) .. ton [511 4/ 6 0 2/610 9/412 0|/61710|9 41/7 4 8 418 1 
Onions a » (61510; 512 1/7 07/6 0 4/106 4/9147 |1817 7/11 9 6 
Hay— 

Oaten.. a » [£14 5] 71110/510 o/go11 1|7 2 9/7152/7 71] 819 8 
jpucerne oe » 8 5 O}] 518 6/4 81lj/4 84 0 8/5 3384512 5 6 16 LL 
Chafi— 

Wheaten oo » £011; 6 8 8/818 8/4 4 8/4 9 L}44111/414 4) 5618 4 


* Includes Stato Flour Vax of £2 53. from 30th March, 1931, £1 10s. From 1st January, 1982 to 2nd 
Deceinber, 1983; Iederal Tax of £4 5s. from 4th December, 1933 to 3lsi May, 1034, aud £2 12s, 6d, 
from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 1036, 


The combined price variations since 1901 of Agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-13, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000, 


Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number, Year. Index Number. | 
1901 834 1914 | 1135 1926 1892 
1902 1266 1915 1648 1927 1767 
1903 1181 1916 1163 1928 1456 
1904 789 1917 1127 "1929 1707 
1905 : 972 - 1918 1377 1930 1428 
1906 929 j 1919 1990 19381 1061 
1907 1008 1920 2430 1932 1137 
1908 1343 192] 1750 1933 1122 
1909 1134 1922 1633 1934 1114 
1910 - 1012 1923 1720 1925 1279 
191] 1000 19°4 1475 1938 1299 
1912 1339 1925 1680 1937 1487 
1913 1069 


mere 


The foregoing index, being weighted on a consumption basis, is to bo- 
viewed rather from the standpoint of prices paid by consumers than of 
prices paid to producers, 

From 1921 to 1929 the agricultural price level was relatively stable at a 
high figure despite marked seasonal fluctuations, but in May, 1980, there- 
occurred a collapse in the wheat markets of the world unprecedented in the: 
period of 34 years in which there has been an oversea trade in wneat irom 
New South Wales. The heavy fall was fully reflected in the local price of 
wheat, which in turn affected the prices of wheat products and of other- 
grains. Seasonal factors and general depression affected the prices of other- 
commodities, and the index of agricultural prices fell rapidly to 997 in- 
March, 1931, and remained in the vicinity of the level of 1911 until after 
mid-year. Without displaying continuity of trend for more than a few 
months together, the index numbers fluctuated generally between from 10 
to 12 per cent. above the 1911 average during most of 1932 and 1933. A 
downward movement, initiated in September, 1933, persisted until in 
June, 1934, the index had declined to the lowest post-war level of 994. 


spy 
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Thereafter prices of agricultural produce followed an irregular upward 
course, due mainly to rising wheat prices. The movement was emphasised 
in the closing months of 1936, by the end of which. year a level within 10 per 
cent. of the average for the years 1926-29 had been attained. A decline of 
the index number from. 1561 to 1422 over the next three months was more 
than recovered’ by August, 1937, when the index number (1588) attained its 
post. depression. peak, after which agricultural Prices. again declined, the 
index number falling to 1429 by March, 1938. Later index numbers are 


published in the “Statistical Bulletin” of New. South Wales, which is issued 
quarterly. . 


AGRICULTURAL’ MACHINERY. 
‘The: following statement: shows’ the area: cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery, used, and the value of the machinery used per acre, 
in divisions of the State in the year 1936-37 :— ae 


i aod Value of a euliairal Machineyy Average value 
Kglanes. % yea under Crop, . . ; 
Division, 1936-37, Saisie a7 ot iTachinery vscdl 
1926-27. 1936-87. 1936-87. 

acres. £ £ £ os. d. 

~~ Coastal re vac te 340,229 1,068,655 1,215,017 311 5 

‘ ‘Tableland sh eee is 552,293 1,198,154 1,192,563 2 3 2 

Western Slopes vie vol 8,002,054. 4,607,176: 4,516,996 110 1 

Central Plains and Riverina.| 2,037,002 2,911,523 2,963,762 191 

Western : ee Pe 19,465 56,685 61,339 3.3 0 

Total toe sl 5,951,043 9,837,193 9,949,677 113 5 


\ The value: of agricultural machinery and implements declined. from 
£10,955,923 in 1929-30, to £8,486,935 in 1934-35 or by approximately 23: per 
cent. in five years, Adverse conditions prevailing in the industry in these 
years: apparently prevented the normal installation and replacement of 
agricultural machinery, but with an improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion there was an increase of 64 per cent. in the value of: machinery and 
implements used in 1935-36, anda further 10 per cent. in 1936-37. 


In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are small, 
including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, dairy- 
ing and market gardening, while on the tablelands, slopes and plains the 
implements in use serve large areas under wheat and oats. In the Western 
’ Division are a number of small irrigation settlements, but the area farmed. 
- there is too small to give an average which might be considered satisfactory 
.. for purposes of comparison. : 


Power-driven Machinery and Tractors on Farms. 
“Particulars of the power-driven machinery and of the numbers of other 


- machines and implements used on farms in New South Wales as at the 30th 
June, 1930, were shown on page 196 of the Year Book for 1930-31. 


At 31st March, 1937, there were 8,936 tractors on 8,209 holdings in the 
State, of which 4,306 (on 3,934 holdings) were in the Western Slopes 
division. 

The. progressive adoption of mechanical traction in rural activities may. be 


seen from the following statement, showing the number of tractors in use 
in each major statistical division at 30th June, 1930, and 31st March, 1987. 
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While the area. under crop. and sown grasses was 14 per cent. greater in 
1936-37 than in 1929-80, the number of tractors used'on farms had increased 
in~that interval by. 43.2 per cent. In-1987 there: were tractors owned on 
11.7 per: cent: of the holdings compared with 8.2 per cent. in 19380, and the 


number: of tractors per’ thousand: acres: of crop or sown grasses had 
increased from 0.8069 ‘in 1980 to 1.013 :in 1937: More detailed comparisons 


are i— 


Number of ‘Tractors, 


rca 
in! Division. ‘ 
' ' € 
Don idle | TEREST | men 
Grasses, to 
1987. 
1930. 1987. | 1980. 1937, 1980. 1937. " 
No. No. No. No. No.: No. |Per cent. 
Coastal 447 895 15 28 0:20 0:34 100-2 
‘Tableland 617 947 4) 66 1-28 1-27 53-5 
N.W. Slopes’ ... 731 1,340 166 313 1-85 2:33 83-3 
€.W, Slopes ... 1,097 1,532 253 346 1-14 1:28 39:7 
8-W. Slopes: ... 1,109 1,484 135 179 0:86 0:94] ° 293 
N.W. Plains ... 212 455 112 237 1:64. 175 114-6 
©.W. Plains ... 304 316 122 128 0-94 0-91 4-0 
Riverina 1,592 1,916 217 264 0-91 1-24 20-3 
‘Western Sek 138 101 71 55 * *  \(—) 24-1 
Total sae 6,242 8,936 82 117 0°81 101 432 


* Without any significance. 


Pessons Exqacep in AcRIcuLTURE. 


The following table provides an interesting comparison of the number 
of persons returned by land-holders as heing constantly engaged on rural 


holdings with agriculture. as their principal activity. 


The particulars 


include working proprietors, unremunerated members of the family working 
on the holding, and’ permanent employees. 


Persons | 


Persons 
Per- Area Value of Per- Area Value of 
Year, manently under Machinery Year. manently under Machinery 
: En- Crop. Used. En- Crop. Used, 
gaged.* gaged,* 
No. acres, £ No. acres, £ 
1913-14 | 59,813 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 
1914-15 | 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 1926-27 | 41,650 | 4,595,711 | 9,837,193: 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,027 1927-28 | 42,293 | 4,994,515 |10,849,513 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 1928-29 | 38,275 | 5,440,762 |10,883,551 
1917-18 | 48,386 | 4,460,701 | 5,615,995 1929-30 | 38,049 | 5,499,408 |10,955,923 
4918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 1930-31 | 38,224 | 6,809,510 |10,526,391 
1919-20 | 47,392 | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 || 1931-32 | 37,260 | 5,107,049 | 9,526,396, 
1920-21 | 48,896 | 4,464,342'| 7,120,381 1932-33 | 40,279 | 6 330,370 | 8,869,795 
1921-22 | 47,268') 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 1933-34 | 39,716 | 6,281,477 | 8,607,639 
1922-23"| 48,154-| 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 :)| 1934-35) 38,725 | 5,684,558'| 8,486,935 
1923-24 :| 46,823 | 4,808,046 | 8,799,353 ||, 1935-36 | 38,796 | 5,730,315 | 9,089,026. 
1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427,730 1936-37 | 40,490 | 5,951,043 | 9,949,677 


_ 


*\ Landowners, ufembers-of their fathilles and employees engaged principally in cultivating. the soil.’ : 
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The decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture from 1914 to 
1919 was probably due mainly to enlistments for military service, although 
the adverse conditions ruling in the industry exercised a depressing influ- 
ence. This latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent during the 
severe drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920. The number 
increased as a result of the demobilisation of large numbers of the 
expeditionary forces after the cessation of hostilities, although in 1919-20 
there was an almost complete failure of the wheat crops of the State, and 
agricultural operations were considerably restricted, 


Subsequently further decline occurred and the nuinber of persons en- 
gaged permanently in agriculture ig now about one-third less than in 
the years immediately preceding the war although the area under crop is 
about 30 per cent. greater. The explanation apparently lies in the more 
extensive use of tractors and in the improvements in agricultural machinery 
by which the capacity of the ploughs, harvesters, reapers and binders and. 
other plant has been increased in such a way that less man power is required. 
to cultivate the greater area of land devoted to agriculture. Moreover the 
speedier means of transport by reason of the substitution of motor vehicles: 
for the horse-drawn, and the extension of railway facilities, have enabled 
the fariners to effect a considerable saving in labour. The decrease between 
1928 and 1929 may be due partly to a change in the basis of classification, 
but the depressed condition of the industry was undoubtedly responsible 
for the decline until 1931-82. Fluctuations in the total area.under crop, in 
which seasonal conditions are a superior factor, make for considerable 
variation froni year to year in the number of persons permanently engaged 
in agriculture, and probably offer a major explanation of the movements of 
the last five years, although the recovery of prices has also tended to promote 
a slight increase in agricultural employment. 


Data as to the number of casual and itinerant workers are not obtainable 
and it is impossible to say to what extent, if at all, the decrease in the 
number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating the soil is offset by 
an increase in number of casual employees. Reference to data as to wages 
paid to casual eniployees, however, shows that the proportion of rural work 
performed by casual employees is relatively small and, although there has 
been a steady increase in the earnings of casual employees in rural indus- 
tries in the last four years it does not indicate any large degree of sub- 
stitution of casual for permanent labour. In fact wages paid to casual 
employees were slightly greater in amount in 1986-37 than in 1928-29 though 
about 12 per cent. more than in 1935-36. 


Particulars of the:classes and total wages of persons engaged in rural 
industries are shown in the chapter “Rural Settlement” of this Year Book, 
aud in the section “Rural Industries” of the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales. Reference to the number of persons recorded at the 
Census of 1988 as being engaged in agriculture wes published in the chapter 
“Employment” at page 610 of the “Official Year Book,” 1983-34, 


Terrinisers. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
phosphoric acid. Tests of manure’ conducted on the farmers’ experiment, 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphate to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which, form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the 
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north-western districts the advantage gained by the use of this fertiliser 


is least. 


fallowing is more common than elsewhere. 
The average quantity of superphosphate used on crops fertilised with 


this manure only in 1936-37 was 63 Ib. per acre. 


The results may be affected, however, by the fact that in the south 


The number of farms on 


which superphosphate was used on crops in 1936-37 was 28,033 compared 


with 22,299 in 1935-36. 


The following table shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
used on crops during the year 1936-37 :— 


Manures Used. 
Total A’ 
Division, Gale Pr OF Crore. 
: Manured. Natural. Artificial, 
acres. aores, loads. owt, 
Coastal... uae a 340,229 153,404 193,952 394,340 
‘Tableland we is 552,293 239,453 20,012 188,233 
Western Slopes eas «| 3,002,054 1,846,672 6,560 913,526 
Central Plains... _ Ae 587,913 -275,992 452 107,732 
Riverina ... ie Sie : 1,449,089 1,292,162 15,551 778,996 
Western ... = ate 19,465 9,026 1,404. 20,744 
Whole State, 1936-37 «| 5,951,043 3,816,709 237,931 | 2,408,571 


The greater part of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan 
division. The total area of crops treated with natural manures was relatively 
small, being only 33,328 acres, inclusive of the area on which both natural 
and artificial manures were used. 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used in 
1936-87 were 2,086,306 ewt. of superphosphate and 162,711 ewt. of bone- 
dust, in manuring 3,702,254 acres and 27,321 acres respectively. 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
“sively in the southern districts. In the relatively inextensive agricultural 
areas in coastal districts a little more than 45 per cent. of the area sown 
was manured in 1986-37. Ignoring the duplication of area in cases where 
the same land was manured more than once in the year for different crops, 
the proportions in respective divisions range from 25 per cent. on the North 
Coast to over 81 per cent. on the South Coast. A summary in respect of the 
use of artificial manures in the northern, central, and southern sections 
of the hinterland (excluding the Western Division) is provided below. 
These are mainly wheat-growing districts :— 


Sections Area Proportion Average 
of the Total treated Artificial of area amount of 
Tablelands, area under with fertiliser fertilised to of fertiliser 
Slopes, crop. artificial used, area usod 
and Plains.* fertiliser. under crop. per rere, 
1935-36— acres. acres, ewt, per cent. ewt. 
Northern ... oes 728,491 11,761 16,737 1:61 1 42 
Central 1,789,190 955,325 450,105 53°39 0°47 
Southern ... w| 2,857,373 2,465,390 1,280,064 86:28 0:52 
1936-37 — 
Northern ... 859,935 25,178 21,500 2:93 0°85 
Central 1,882,249 1,111,905 542,733 59:07 0:49 
Southern .., 2,849,165 2,509,740 1,424,254 88:09 0-57 


* See map in frontispiece of volume, 
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The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area 
manured, -and the nature of the manures employed, in various years:— 


Total Area Manures Used— Proportion of 
Season, Total Area of Cro : ; 
under Crop. meenok Natural. Artificial. rene ileatond 
acres. acres. loads, ewt. " per.cent. 

1907-08 2,570, 137 423,678 | 144,021 267,120 16-48 
1913-14 4,568, 841 2,226,742 166,753 1,010,596 48°74 
1915-16 5,794,835 2,753,431 177,788 1,132,446 47°52 
1929-21 4,464,342 1,998,429 160,361 998,191 44°76 
1925-26 4,541,423 2,635,483 268,930 1,709,557 58°03 
1929-30 5,499,408 3,896,692 130,009 2,523,469 Vib1 
1930~31 6,809,510 4,550,794 142,416 2,631,441 66°83 
1931-382 5,107,049 2,267,004 153,777 1,382,303 44°39 
1932-33 6,330,370 3,238,716 185,710 1,752,136 51:16 
1933+34. 6,281,477 3,801,538 175,810 1,900, 955 52°56 
1934-35 5,684,558 8,867,725 193,992 1,908,810 59,24 
19354386 5,730,315 3,587,838 210,160 2,134,719 62.61 
1936-37 6,951,043 3,816,709 237,931 2,403,571 64:14 


The quantity of superphosphate used on the areas sown with wheat (in 
ewt.) was 1,826,832 in 1932-33, 1,432,904 in 1983-34, 1,348,959 in 1984-35, 
1,860,665 in 1935-36, and 1,509,322 equal to 49 lb. per acre manured in 
1936-37. 


For years prior to 1930-31 the figures in the table do not indicate the 
exact ratio between the area under crop in any season and the area manured 
to produce that season’s harvests. For some crops the soil is prepared and, 
the crop is harvested during the period from 1st July to 30th June, which 
until 1930-31 was taken as the season, in compiling agricultural statistics. 
But for other products, ¢.g., wheat, the most extensive crop—the land under 
crop in any season was manured between January and June of the preced- 
ing period. Nevertheless the table supplies convincing evidence that the 
practice of manuring the soil was increasing steadily up to 1930-31. In the 
following year, however, there was a sharp decline in the acreage manured, 
_ due principally to the adverse economic conditions ruling in the industry, 
but the acreage was considerably increased in 1932-33 and has since ex- 
panded steadily. 


Information regarding the use of artificial manures on pastures for 
each year since 1927-28 is shown in the chapter “Pastoral Industiy” at 
page 881. In 1986-87 an aggregate area of 677,879 acres on 4,836 holdings 
was treated with 618,870 cwt. of fertiliser. 


Under the Financial Relief Act, 1932, the Commonwealth Government, 
with the object of enabling primary producers (other than growers of 
wheat for grain) to continue the use of fertilisers notwithstanding low 
‘ prices for their products, provided for payment of a subsidy of 15s. per ton 
in respect of fertiliser used in lots of one ton or more during 1932-33. 
Assistance of a similai nature has been provided by the Commonwealth 
Government in each year since 1934-85 with a rate of subsidy of 15s. per 
ton for fertiliser used for the production of primary produce other than 
wheat in the years 1934-35 and 1935-36, and of 10s. per ton subsequently 
taking into account quantities of not less than half ton lots and excluding 
quantities exceeding 20 tons used on any one farm. The principal uses to 
which fertiliser has been applied in these cases are as topdressing, cultiva- 
tion of oats, and manuring of fruit trees, vegetables and sugar-cane. The 
stuns received by farmers in New South Wales wnder these provisions were 
£19,903 in 1932-38, about £23,000 in 1934-35, £56,211 in 1985-36 and about 
£43,000 in 1986-87, - 1 
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The sale of artificial - manures was regulated by ihe Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
until repealed by the Fertilisers Act, 1934, under provisions of which the 
vendor is required to sell under a registered brand or name, aud furnish 
to the purchaser a warranted statement as to their nature and chemical 
composition. Provision is also made for inspection and analysis of 
fertilisers, summary proceedings against offenders, and publication of an 
annual list of fertilisers showing the prices asked for the same, the 
average unit value of constituents of commercial value and -the several 
brands registered in respect of the fertilisers. 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of share-farming was introduced toward the end of the last 
century and has been an important factor in rural development in New 
South Wales. Under the system the owner provides suitable land and 
sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides the 
necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
_ave made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total product. 


_ The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for eulti- 
vation or dairying shares during 1920-21 and each of the last ten 
years :— 


; Holdings Area Farmed on Shares 
Season used for Share-_ |_———____-—_——_————_ 
oa a farmers. | Oultivation, Dairying. Total. 
g. 
No. No. acres, acres. acres, 


1920-21 1,668 2,731 | -614,351 121,976 736,327 
1927-28 3,227 4,457 845,397 | :303,274 | 1,148,671 
1928-29 3,281 4,402 840,972 | 348,942 | 1,184,914 
1929-30 3,458 4,672 898,863 | 356,147 | 1,255,010 
1930-31 3,720 5,033 1,018,591 396,863 | 1,415,454 
1931-32 4,083 5,603 863,083 | 464,093 | 1,327,176 
1932-38 6,606 9,119 | 1,599,191 | 554,15! | 2,158,342 
1933-34 5,916 8,091 | 15377,323 | 614,600 | 1,991,923 
1934-35 5,877 7,765 | 1,179,882 | 661,543 | 1,841 3875 
1938-36 6,331 8,401 | 1,169,931 | 736,062 | 1,905,993 
1936-37 6,490 8,380 | 1,214,170 | 7€5,788 | 1,979,958 


Whilst the foregoing table reveals a very material expansion in the last 
decade in the area of land worked on the share-farming’ principle the 
extension of this method in recent years is more strikingly illustrated 
by noting the growth in the number of holdings used wholly or in part for 
share-farming. Thus in 1936-87 there were 6,490 such holdmgs compared 
with 3,281 in 1928-29; of tliese 3,940 were used exclusively for agriculture 
in 1936-37, but only 2,801 in 1928-29, while the number used for dairymg 
(only) decreased from 273 to 251. Holdings with share-farmers engaged 
in agriculture and dairying in combination (including dairy farms on 
which only fodder crops for dairy cattle were grown) increased in number 
from 707 to 2,299. 
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Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. The system was well developed in 1915-16, 
when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. Up to 1919-20 the returns from wheat-growing were 
small on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share-farming 
diminished more rapidly than other systems of cultivation. . Subsequent 
experience was largely affected by seasonal conditions, but there was a 
substantial increase in share-farming between 1925 and 1933. In 1932-38 
the area farmed in this manner approximated one-fourth of the total area 
under crop in the State and though subsequently there was a decline in the 
area share-farmed, the proportion of total area under crop worked in that 
way in 1936-87 was one-fifth. 

Of the areas cultivated in 1936-37 on the share-system 632,402 acres were 


in the Western Slopes Division and 451,053 acres were in the Central Plains 
and Riverina. 


‘ % ihe Ate Nae, “ 


Dates or Phantina AND HARVESTING. 


The usual dates of planting and harvesting the principal erops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are sown are as follow:— 


Most Usual Months of— 
Crop, 
Planting, Harvesting, 
Wheat ... wen - | May-June ee ...| November-December. 
Maize ... Fa ...| September-December ...| January-August. 
Oats. nee w| May tie a ...| December, 
Barley ... te | May eee bee ...| December. 
Rice... ce +»| October ... at . | May. 
Potatoes—early .| July~August ... ...| November—December, 
PA late «| November bee | July. 
Sugar-cane... ..| September ie ...| July-December, 
Tobacco vee ...| November—December ...; March-April. 
Broom Millet ... .| September-October  .,.| Jannary-I'ebruary. 


It should be noted that the foregoing statement shows only the most usual 
dates and that both planting and harvesting occur before and after the 
periods specified, divergences being due to the variety of seed planted, the 
geographical position of the district, and variations in seasonal conditions. 


r : INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 
fi WHEAT, 


‘Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales, and its 
cultivation provides a means of livelihood for a large section of the popula-~ 
tion. It is the principal activity on probably one-eighth of the rural 
holdings of the State, and three-quarters of the average area under crop is 
devoted to wheat. The farm value of wheat-crops (other than those 
used as green fodder) in 1936-37 was £14,046,210, including £12,989,200 
from grain and £1,057,010 from wheaten hay. 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 
paddocks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time 
of sowing varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is 
seldom earlier than March or later than August. Harvesting generally 
begins in November and may extend until February. 
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: The Wheat Belt, 
A description of the nature and extent of the wheat belt of New South 
Wales was published on pages 573 and 574 of the Year Book for 1928-29. . 
The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales formed 
the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
1913, and 1928, 


Development of Wheat Growing. 

Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has progressed 
steadily since 1890. From the latest figures available it is estimated that 
an area of 80,848,278 acres is suitable for cultivation, and of this area 
3,982,864 acres, or nearly one-seventh was actually sown with wheat for 
grain in 1986-37, 

The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, the first season in which there was a surplus of 
wheat for export :— 


r ea 
Area under Wheat. Yield. Average yield per | 923 5 

acre, aoeten 

Season. 3 4a 5 E S 

for Grain. /For Hay. | Fed-off.*| Total. Grain, Hay. Grain. | Hay. SEuEES 

- ae 
thousand | thousand thousand 

acres, acres. acres acres © | bushels. tons, bushels,| tons, |bushels, £ 
1897-98 993,350 | 213,720 t 1,207,070 10,560 182 106 "85 582 
1898-99 | 1,819,603 | 312,451 + 1,681,954 9,276 177 70 ‘BT 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 ; 414,813 + 1,840,979 13,604 841 9°65 °32 865 
1900-01 { 1,530,609 | 332,143 t 1,862,752 16,174 348 106 1°05 4,788 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 | 312,858 t 1,704,923 14,809 287 10'6 92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 + 1,600,348 1,685 76 12 24 154 
1903-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 + 1,847,813 27,334 452 175 1:58 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,867 + 2,050,322 16,464 207 93 73 5,661 
1905-06 | 1,939,447 | 313,582 t 2,253,029 20,737 305 10°7 ‘97 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866,253 | 316,945 16,744 | 2,199,912 21,818 403 117 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 { 1,890,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 198 66 “D4 962 
1908-09 1,894,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 427 1111 ‘87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 5,825 | 2,376,789 28,532 566 14:3 1:49 12,111 
1910-11 2,128,826 | 422,072 61,468 | 2,613,256 27,914 468. 13°1 111 14,423 
1911-12 4,380,710 | 440,243 80,731 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 10°56 "96 10,172 
1912-13 | .2,231,614 | 704,221 31,557 | 2,967,292 82,487 780 14°6 lL 17,116 
1918-14 | 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 38,020 588 11°9 1710 20,038 
1914-15 2,768,024 | 569,431 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 4-7 “62 785 
1915-16 4,188,865 | 870,678 63,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 169 1°38 23,514 
1916-17 | 3,806,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 86,598 814 96 1:28 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,329,371 | 435,180 63,8&5 | 3,828,436 37,712 485 11'°3 11k 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,374 18,325 617 76 "84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,506 | 3,068,540 4,338 355 30 "49 427 
1920-21 | 3,127,877 | 520,555 | 16,420 | 3,663,352 55,626 822 17°8 1158 41,746 
1921-22 | 3,191,940 | 467,363 24,735 | 3,687,047 42,767 575 134 1:23 21,708 
1922-23 2,942,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 3,892,009 28,668 649 o7 1:09 8,904 
1923-24 2,945,835 | €95,622 | 283,305 | 3,924,262 33,176 703 11°3 1:01 11,976 
1921-25 3,550,078 | 388,479 21,647 | 3,960,204 59,767 537 16-8 138 38,741 
1925-26 2,925,012 | 440,803 | 286,552 } 3,661,367 33,803 444 1V6 ‘99 16,951 
1926-27 3,352,736 | 311,213 36,160 | 3,700,100 47,541 3nd 14°2 1:97 18,697 
1927-28 3,029,950 | 369,960 | 622,386 | 4,022,295 27,042 343 89 93 16,516 
1928-29 4,090,083 | 375,270 19,605 | 4,484,958 40,257 390 12°0 “04 21,063 
1929-30 3,074,064 | 381,071 48,914 | 4,404,040 34,407 . Bil 87 82 14,821 
1930-31 | 5,134,960 | 520,993 17,992 | 6,673,945 - 65,877 678 12°8 1:30 44,122 
1931-32 8,032,945 | 292,234 20,008 | 3,995,187 64,968 376 14°9 1°29 38,769 
1932-33 4,803,918 | 290,556 24,585 | 5,119,034 78,870 396 16-4 15 40,779 
1933-34 4,684,092 | 324,129 30,461 | 4,938,782 67,057 385 12°4 11d 21,503 
1934-35 3,892,763 | 271,272 26,017 | 4,190,087 48,678 342 125 1:26 30,472 
1935-36 3,861,373 | 221,632 49,651 | 4,125,656 48,822 267 12°77 1°19 25,546 
1836-37 3,982/864 | 293,854 28,417 | 4,305,135 65,668 352 14°0 1:20 28,450 


* Includes area sown for green food. In 1927-28 and previous years, alt areas fed-off were included in 
this column, 1n 1928-20 and subseqnent years, areas with an estimated fed-off value of less than that 
indicated in the next paragraph were treated as having failed entirely, and the aereage was allocated 
to grain or hay according to the purpose for which sown, 

+ Information not ayailahle, } Flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat. 


Broadly speaking, yields below 5 bushels per acre can be regarded as 
failures, between 5 and 10 bushels as moderate, 19 to 15 bushels as good, and 


over 15 bushels as very good. Classified on this basis, it is found that in the 
40 years under review 8 crops have been failures, 9 were moderate, 23 
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were good, and 5 were very good. The average annual area harvested for « 
hay has decreased heavily during the post: war period from 625,560 acres in 
the five years endéd 1916 and 519,890 acres in the five years ended..1926 to 
280,565 acres in the quinquennium.ended 1936. In 1928-29, 1929-380 and 
1930-31 areas with a fed-off-value of less than 15s. per acre. were classified as 
failed, and included with the areas sown for hay or grain. The value 
adopted in this connection was 7s. 6d. per acre in 1931-32 and 10s. per acre 
since 1932-33, 

The fluctuations in the development of wheat-growing since 1915 were 
<liscussed on pages 575 and 576 of the Year Book for 1928-29 and page 57 
of the 1932-33 issue. Excluding the war years, and with variations, doubt- 
less attributable to weather conditions ‘preceding and'at the time of sowing, 
dhe area sown for grain tended to expand in comparison with pre-war 
years up till 1928-29. In 1980, in response to a national appeal, and 
despite unfavourable seeding conditions in many districts, the area sown 
with wheat for grain exceeded the previous record (1915-16) by over half - 
a million acres. Excessive rainfall from March to June, 1931, prevented 
many farmers from sowing: in 1931-32, but the auspicious. opening of the 
season in 1932-33, and probably, the urge to offset very low prices by 
increased production, led to cropping of an area: for grain exceeded previ- 
ously only in 1980-31, from which a record harvest was garnered. A pro- 
gressively smaller area was: sown in each of the seasons 1932-33 to 1935-36 
which might be ascribed largely to the wheat-growers’ reaction to the long 
period of very poor prices. The sowing period of 19386 was somewhat 
difficult, but a slightly larger avea was sown, apparently in response to a 


material improvement in wheat prices, and the area sown increased’ again 
in 1987. 


Rainfall Index for Wheat Districts. 

The following summary provides a monthly index of rainfall in the wheat 
districts of the: State since 1921. The index is derived from the ratios 
of the average rainfall of each eleven individual districts to the normal rain- 
fall for the same districts weighted in accordance with the average area 
sown with wheat in each district. The normal rainfall] for each month 
is. represented by 100, and the index shows, therefore, the percentage of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month :— 


Rainfall Index--New South Wales Wheat Districts. 
(Percentage of Normal). 
Month. 

1921/1925 poze jeer joes 1929 | 1930. | 1981. ron, 1983. | 0m, | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
January |:83 |194°) 59 {111 )197 | 20 | 44 69 13 | 143 | 169 | 117 | 184 | 154 
Fobruary | 96 /130 | 28 | 22 |411'/148 | 36] 37] 99 7 | 310 | 104. |.207 37 
March ...)129 ; 58 (256 | 38/162 | 99 | 48; 270 ; 180 53 35 | 24) 131 | 105 
April ...!159 | 16 )267 | 71 |137 |141 | 67°] 204 | 181 86 | 117 | 199 67 | 41 
May _ ...|178 |205 |153 | 60 | 54.) 33 82 | 312 | 43 74 4 |. 28 48 ' 56 
June ...{142 |128 | 75 | 39 | 76 | 36.| 111 |:227 72 65 | 72 33 | 107 | 63 
July .,./102 | 89 | 79 | 53 {119 | 27 | 103 | 90] 87 | 127) 163.) 115 | 203 31 
August ...J 91 | 80 | 97 | G9'| 27 {111 | 124°] 50°) 129 50 | 137 68 96 | 113 
September}124 | 42./101 | 63./100 | 95 | 43 | 91, 141 | 152| 71] 114 | 53 83 
October 95 | 46 | G1 |153 | 88 | 79 | 234 | 46 | 57 | 102 | 255 | 116 | 52 | 109 
November] 53 /129.| 15 |185 | 32 |102 | 95 | 123-| 112.] 190 | 218 | 27 15 | 73 
December|168 | 36 |136 | 57 | 19 /1I8 | 248 97 69) 176| 66] G8) 215 |. 73 
Average 
yield of : 

' wheat per 
acre : ' ' 
(bushels); 13-4] 11-6] 14-2) 8-9 | 12-0] 8-7 | 12-8 | 14:9:] 16-4 | 12-4 | 12:5 | 12-7. | 140 
* 


* Season ended March of following year. 
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The significant. months as regards the effect of. rainfall: on: wheat. yields 
are from April to October—more especially April, May; and September. 
The wheat: districts. extend over practically the. whole length of the. hinter-, 
land, and: seasonal’ conditions vary widely as between districts. These. cir- 
cumstances; together with the incidence of fallowing and fertilising,. tem- 
peratures and winds, play a large part.in modifying the effects.of rainfall 
on yields, 

While the foregoing. summary is: useful for general: reference as to. the, 
relationship of wheat. yields: to: seasonal conditions, a. more. discriminating. 
analysis. is necessary. In the following table the rainfall index for the 
northern, central, and southern sections of the wheat belt: is:shown in com- 
parison with the average yields per acre from fallowed and sttibble lands in 
the seasons 1986-387 and 1987-38 :— 


Rainfall Index 1936—Wheat Districts ‘Rainfall Index 1937—Wheat Districts 
Norma) for each month= 100. Normal for each monte: 100. 
Month... . 
North | central.) South- | potat,. || North- | contrar.| South: | Total, 
January 92 152 217 184 98 97 190 154 
Februrary 117 262 203 207 82 82 9 37 
March . 130 173 113 131: 159 110 84 105 
April:... sei . 54 36 84 67 31 39 44 41 
May ... oe Fs 84 62 34 48 34. 56 61 56 
June... ot ; 39 72 136 107 64 81 55 63 
July. one . 179 188 214 203 85 19 26 31 
August Pr . 118 101 90 96 99 136 106 113 
September .., : 110 52 41 53 59 63 96° 83 
October 7 oa 18 50 61 52 96 - 83 122- 109 
November ... eee 10 7 19 15 146 109 43 73 
December. ... we} 131 189 243 215 73 53 81 73 
Average yield of 
wheat per acre— 1936 -37. , 1937-38. 
Fallowed land bus,.| 16:8 15-0 160 1583 t t t + 
Stubble land bus.,,.] 12:8 11-4 11°8 11:8 
* Estimated. { Not yet available. 


Wheal Districts. 

The statistical divisions of New South Wales-are shown on: the map as, 
the frontispiece of the Year Book. 

The principal wheat-producing divisions of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina, the south-western slopes, the central- 
western slopes, the north-western slopes, the central plain, the central 
tableland, and the northern plains. A diagramatic illustration of the 
relative areas of the wheat: lands. in the respective statistical divisions of the 
State in quinquennial periods ended 1911, 1921 and 1931. appears as.an 
inset to the graph published at page 756 of this edition. The average area 
harvested for grain and the average yield in each division for the period 
of ten years 1927-28 to 1936-37 are shown in the following summary :— 


District, Northern, Central, | Southern, Tctal.. 
: nores. bus. acreg, bus.. -ACTes;.. bus, acres. bus, 

Constat ... * Wf * * . * 1,784 22,707 
Tableland .| _ 9,138} 129,411)’ 183,215] 2,657,588]' 3,490) 56;237| 195,838] 2,843,236 
Slopes... ‘| 343,759] 4,991,601) 856,594) 10,305,718]. 1,036,748| 14,320,872) 2,242'101| 29,618,194 
Pliins ... 143,630 1,869,967 288,403 2 1420, 779| 1, 216, 779)" 15, 245, 542| 1,653,812| 19,545,298 
Western Diviston ' 9, 160 34,975 

Total 593, 522 6,999,932| 1,323,212) 15 rion 038 2,257,017| 29,622,651| 4,102, 2,704 52,064,400 


© Comparable divisions not syallntie, 
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Although the proportions vary seasonally, on the average approximately 
55 per cent. of the area harvested for grain is in the southern districts, 
33 per cent. in the central districts, and 12 per cent. in the northern dis- 
tricts. Comparison on this basis has the merit of dividing the wheat belt 
into three portions, of which the northern normally receives the greater 
part of its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in the winter, while the 
rainfall of the central districts is non-seasonal in character. Differences 
of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other factors play 
a considerable part in determining the yields of the various divisions. 

‘The following statement shows that wheat is most extensively grown in 


the southern districts, and that in recent years the best results usually have 
been secured in the northern areas :— 


Area Harvested for Yield of Grain per 
A 


Yield of Grain. 


Grain. ore. 
Bivislones | ores to37 38 (927 25]1930-l1os1- |19a2—l 
1027-28 28 1927-£8]1930-|1931- |1932-|1933-|1934-(1935- |1036- 
to | 1986-87. to [1986-37 to | "gi, | aa, | 33, / B4, | 35, | 36, | 37, 
1936-37, 1936-37. 1936-37 
1,000 | 1,000 
acres.| acres, | bus. bus. | bus. | bus.) bus. | bus. | bus.|bus. |bus. | bus. 


Coastal 1,784 1,838 23 28; 12°7 | 12-1) 15-0 | 17:9} 11-9] 14:0) 7:1) 15:0 
+Northe’n| 506,522] 620,930} 6,991 | 8,336) 13°8 | 14°7/ 16:4 | 12°9 | 17-7] 14-3] 10°0| 13-4 
TCentral {1,328,212/1,341,028/ 15,393 | 17,408) 11°6 | 13-3] 14-8] 15-2 |11-7/ 11-6} 9:9/13-0 
tSouthe’n|2,257,017|2,011,451| 29,622 | 29,855) 13-1 | 12-2) 14-7 | 17:9 | 11-6] 12-7) 15-2] 14°8 
Western 9,169 7,617 35 43} 3:8 | 4:0) 7-2] 68] 1:8) 1-4] 0-4] 56 


Total ,.|4,102,704/3,982,864) 52,064 | 55,668; 12°7 | 12-8] 14-9 | 16-4 12-4] 12-5] 12-7| 14-0 


t Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
were most extensive in the southern districts, where, until recently, the 
average yield was usually greatest. This was due in a large part to the 
more dependable nature of the winter rains, But, as a post-war develop- 
ment, substantial areas with rather uncertain rainfall were brought into 
cultivation in the western Riverina, and the generally poor results in the 
new areas have had appreciable effect in reducing the average yield in the 
southern districts. -Although in five of the eight seasons since 1929-80, 
the yield per acre in the northern areas was substantially higher in any 
other division seasonal conditions contributed to that result in most years. 
With these considerations taken into account it would appear that the well- 
established and important sections of the southern district may retain 
place as the part of the wheat belt in which the cereal is most successfully 
grown. But notable progress has been made in the northern districts as 
may be seen in the increase in the average yield from 9.6 bushels pér acre 
in the decennium ended 1923-24 to 18.8 bushels per acre over the ten-year 
period ended 1936-37. ; 


r Average Yield of Wheat. 


Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales is subject to marked fluctuations by reason of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to the table on page 769 will 
show that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 
than formerly. The highest yields have usually been recarded in seasons 
following the worst droughts, and besides giving dramatic proof of the 
advantages of fallowing have gone far to make immediate compensation. 
for the losses sustained. The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 
season—was only 1.2 bushels per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17.5 
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bushels per acre; which was surpassed only in 1920-21, when, after the 
severe drought of 1918-20, a record average of 17.8 bushels per acre was 
obtained. The lowest average yield in any season since 1919-20 was 8.7 
bushels per acre in. 1929-30. 

The average annual yield has shown definite improvement since the 
commencement of wheat-growing for export in 1897. The fact that the 
average is still considerably below that which was obtained prior to this 
expansion is due probably to the fact that some of the best wheat lands only 
were tilled prior to the increase in the area sown. In decennial periods the 
average yields of New South Wales have compared as follows:— 


Period, wid He A Period, si ra 
bushels, bushels, 
1872-1881 14°71 1912-1921 11°62 
1882-1891 13°30 1922-1931 12-02 
1892-1901 10°02 1927-1936 12:67 
1902-1911 11°04 1928-1937 12°69 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex- 
cluded. 

The yield of wheat in New South Wales is usually rather less per acre than 
that obtained in some of the large wheat-producing countries. Averages 
for the five years 1981-32 to 1985-36 are shown below, but an extraordinary 
succession of unfavourable seasons in Canada’and the United States in 
that period renders the averages shown much below that normally ex- 
perienced in those countries. 


Average Average 
Country, Yield Country, Yield 

per acre, per acre, 

bushels. bushels. 
Canada Te vel 1305 Australia... v| 12:3 
United States rn 13:1 New South Wales .,,| 13°9 
Argentina... vf 126 Russia (U.8.8.R.).. | 10-9 


Although the yield in New South Wales is largely influenced by the 
nature of the seasons, it is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation 
are becoming more widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and 
manured, the average yield per acre is increasing. Another favourable 
factor exists in the improvement of wheat types by plant-breeding. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that the warm climate and the prevalence of hot 
winds during the ripening period may always militate against a high 
average yield being obtained in New South Wales, such as is obtained in 
more humid countries, 


Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. are 


Since 1923-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed land sown with wheat. 
It was intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless it had been 
cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the sowing, but it is 
doubtful whether the collection has been made on ‘this basis in all cases, 
Summer fallow is practised to some extent, 
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The following table provides a comparison of the yields: obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1936-37 in each of the divisions described on 


page 772 :— \ 
Area,f Total Yield, Average Yield per 
: Acre, 
Division, 
New | Fallowed | Stubble New |:Pallowed | ‘Stubble {| New |Fallowed/Stubble 
Land. | Land. Land, Land. || Land, Land, | Land, Land, | Cand, 
ACES, acres. | acres. | bushele. | bushels. | bushels. |bushels,| bushels, | bushels, 
Coastal | 4. 110 189 1,539 957 603; 26,001 87 32 169 
Northern*® ..,, 81,965) .122,842) 416,123) 967,218) 2,059,152 5,310,183) 11:8 168 12:8 
Central* «| 64,093) 582,297) 694,638 734,214) 8,731,731! 7,940,247) 11°5 15°0 114 
Southern* .,.| 38,865) 1,437,545] 540,041) 438,882 23,023,731 6,392,397] .13°0 16°0 11'8 
Western ase 696 ‘2,059 4,862 3,246 14,559, 24,879 4:7 71 61 
Total ,..| 180,729| 2,144,932|1,657,203) 2,144,517 38,829,776, 19,603,707, 110 | 15.8 ~T19 
* Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains, ..f Including areas which failed. 


The average yields ion fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the wheat belt. There are, however, other factors 
such as rainfall, cultural methods, and soil, which necessarily play an im- 
portant part in determining the results. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers differ 
in a marked degree, consequently the results shown above do not represent 
fully the benefits which acerue from fallowing. Still, it is apparent that 
even with present methods of fallow the improvement in the wheat yield 
has been appreciable. 

The average yields per acre from fallowed ‘and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, central, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained ‘are as ‘follows :— 


Year, Northern Districts.* | Central Districts.* Southern Districts.* Whole State, 
Fallowed.| Stubble, | Fallowed, | Stubble, | Fallowed. | Stubble, | Fallowed.| Stubble. 
bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels, | bushels, | bushels, | bushels, | bushels, 

1923-24 83 68 | 10-4 85 15-3 12:2 14:1 9-6 
1924-25 19-4 16-1 19-1 14:7 | 19-9 13:9 19°7 14:8 
1925-26 9-3 15 15-3 10:7 13-2 10-1 13:5 10:0 
1926-27 16-1 14:3 16-4 12:7 15:2 12:3 16-0 13:0 
1927-28 5:8 3°6 9:0 — 7 11:7 TB 11-2 59 
1928-29 16-7 14:3 14:5 | 9-7 13-7 } 9-2 13-9 10-6 
1929-30 192 | 150 | 79 | 42 | a7 | 65 | 108 | 73 
1930-31 16:3 14:7 15°8 12:8 15:2 99 15-4 11:8 
1931-32 201 16°4 18°6 13'5 16:7 116 17-1 13°4 
1932-33 166 12°8 19:3 13°7 20°6 151 20°2 14} 
1933-34 21:4 17-0 140 10:3 ‘14:0 78 14:3 10°7 
1934-35 18-0 133 | 13-1 10:2 138 , 9°3 13-8 | 10:7 
1935-36 13:2 93 13-1 7:2 17:0 9-9 158 85 
1936-37 16°8 T2s8 15:0 4 | 16:0 11:8 15:8 11:9 


* Inciudes Tablelands, Slopcs, and Plains, 
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The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, fallowed 
land, and stubble land, sown with wheat harvested for grain, including that 
which failed: entirely. in New South Wales during each of the past twelve 
seasons :— 


Season. New Land. | te | Phi pusie Hahowed to 

acres, acres, acres. sores per cent. 
1924-25 ... ee 149,894. 1,583,047 1,780,069 3,513,010 45-1 
1925-26 ... ie 81,243 1,464,686 1,307,334 2,853,263 51:3 
1926-27 ... iis 123,730 1,746,822 1,465,903 3,336,455 52-4 
1927-28 ... oe 115,971 | 1,771,208 1,119,586, 3,006,765 58-9 
1928-29. .., ane 192,865 2,010,751 1,872,938 |: 4,076,554 49-3 
1929-30 ... ba 190,715 1,638,683 2,072,380 3,901,778 42-0 
1930-31 ... on 297,618 1,708,104 3,117,413 5,123,135 | 33-3 
1981-32 ... is 123,661 1,473,678 2,062,609 3,659,948 40:3 
1982-33. ... in’ 175,232. 1,852,243 2,776,468 4,803,943 38:6 
1933-34 ... wee 180,088 - |. 2,152,276 2,251,728 | 4,584,092 46-9: 
1934-35 ... Ne 133,018 2,242,764 1,516,986 3,892,768 576 
' 1935-36 ... ais 127,249 2,199,006 1,525,118 3,851,373 57-1 
1936-37" .,.. ies 180,729 2,144,932 1,657,203. 3,982,864 53-9 


* Approximate. 


The ratio of fallowed land to the total sown for grain in 1936-37 was 19-8 per 
cent. in the northern districts, 43-4 per cent. in the central districts, and 
71/5 per cent. in the southern areas. 


Ou the average, about half the total area cropped for grain is fallowed land, 
but in response to.a ‘“‘ grow more-wheat ” campaign in 1930 a large proportion 
of stubble land was cropped again in lieu of being fallowed. This factor, 
together with the exceptionally heavy, rains in 1931, reduced the sowings of 
1931-32. In 1932-33 a substantially increased acreage was sown under :all 
three headings, and in 1933-34 a normal proportion of the total area com- 
prised fallowed land. More fallowed land was used in 1934~35 than in any 
previous season when the proportion sown on fallows was 57-6 per cent., and 
with one exception /1927-28) the highest on record. hat: the high proportion 
was not merely incidental is indicated by the fect that of the area sown, 
57-1 per cent. in 1935-36, and 53-9 per cent. in 1936-37 was fallowed land: 


Size of the Wheat Farms. 
Tf it be considered that, in normal seasons, an area of less than 250 acres, 
devoted.to wheat will: not provide subsistence for a farmer and. his family, 
it is apparent, in view of the small average’ area devoted to wheat, that 
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wheat-zrowing in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with 
other pursuits, and that many wheat growers derive portion of their living 
from other sources. Some idea of the extent to which wheat farming is 
carried on in conjunction with sheep-grazing and dairying were given at 
pages 543-546 of the 1935-36 edition of this Year Book, where special com- 
pilations of wheat statistics for the seasons 1932-33 and 1935-36 were 
reviewed. A summary appears at page -780 of this volume. 


The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
jn respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


Wheat sown for Grain, Hay, and Green Food. Holdings on Wheat sown for Grain, 
Yoar. useawii onl Average 
Hovdings Tota Arensown/ Aisa dented | FOF May BLOF | oof |Areas sown] See 
ing.t 
No. acres, acres, No. No. aercs. | acres. 

1900-01} 20,149 | 1,862,752 92 * | * * . 
1905-06 | 19,049 | 2,253,029 118 * . . . 
1915-16) 22,453 | 5,122,245 224 * . * . 
1920-21] 17,790 | 3,663,352 206 2,132 15,658 | 3,127,377) 200 
1925-26 | 17,074 | 3,661,367 214 2,797 14,277 | 2,925,012| 205 
1926-27 | 17,135 } 3,700,109 216 1,204 16,931 | 3,352,736] 210 
1927-28] 16,817 | 4,022,295 239 2,710 14,107 | 3,029,950} 215 
1928-299 | 17,184 | 4,484,958 262 1,128 | 16,006 | 4,090,083] 256 
1929-30 | 16,382] 4,404,049 269 1,177 15,205 | 3,974,064) .261 
1930-31] 18,171 | 5,673,945 312 1,247 16,924 | 5,134,960] 303 
1931-32 | 16,875 | 3,995,187 237 945} 15,930 | 3,682,945] 231 
1932-33} 19,029 | 5,119,034 269 1,068¢ | 17,961 | 4,803,943] 268 
1933-34 | 18,745 | 4,938,782 268 1,409} 17,336 | 4,584,092] 268 
1934-35 | 17,585 | 4,190,057 238 1,462} 16,121 | 3,892,768] 241 
1936-36 | 17,220 | 4,125,656 240 1,297 15,923 | 3,851,373] 242 
1936-37 | 17,484 | 4,805,135 246 1,110¢ | 16,374 | 3,982,864] 243 


* Not ayailable, } Excluding ares cropped for hay. 
¢ Areas with fed-off value less than 153, per acre in 1928-1931, and less than 73, Gd. pet acre in 


1982, and less than 10s, per acre since 1933 have been classified as failed entirely and included in the second 
column of the table. - 


The expansion in area 1928 to 1930 was due mainly to an increase in 
average areas sown, but also in large measure to an increase in the number 
of growers in 1980-31. Depressive market conditions and the unusually 
small area of fallowed land available were responsible for a severe con- 
traction in acreage, and the number of growers in 1931-32. The anticipation 
of a Government bonus, and also the persistently low prices received for 
wool probably induced many additional farmers to grow wheat in 1982-33, 
with the result that there was a substantial increase in both acreage and 
the number of growers, from which there was a moderate decline in 
1933-34, which became more emphasised in 1934-35 since when the number 
of holdings growing wheat has varied but little. 
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- Formerly there was a considerable number of growers who sowed wheat 
and cropped it for grain, hay or green food, according to seasonal condi- 
tions, but this practice has latterly declined and the use of wheat for fodder 
crops has also proved less popular. 


The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the seasons 1935-36 and 193¢-37 arranged in 
groups according to the area cropped for grain:— 


1935-36, 1936-37, 


Area cropped . 
A x Area . * Average Area . Average 

for Gran. | Hove. | roppea | Papuction | “yield” | Bolt | cropoea | Pzpduation | “eid 
| for grain. * | per acre. e** | for grain. fi * | per acre. 

acres, No.| acres. bushels. | bushels.|} No. | acres. | bushels. bushels. 


1-49 | 2,046] 43,462] 525,099| 128 [12,136] 47,074| 598,200) 12-7 
50-299 | 8,966(1,518,574 [21,711,459 | 14:3 || 9,308 |1,580,516 |22,904,964| 14+3 - 
370-499 | 3,509]1,285,105 |15,168,444! 11:8 || 3,440|1,266,285 (17,016,519 | 13-4 
500-999 | 1,250] 788,002] 8,679,858 11-0 || 1,308] 830,750 |11,351,961 | 13°7 

1,000-1,999 | 142) 181,170] 2,057,514; 11-4 161] 197,639 | 2,830,140] 14:3 


2,000-and 10} 35,060) 649,626] 18°5 21) 60,600; 966,216) 15-9 
over, 
Total ..|15 ,923/3,851,373 |48,822,000] 12-7 ||16,374| 3,982,864/55,668,000 | 14:0 


In this table wheat-farms are divided .somewhat arbitrarily into six 
classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
where less than 50‘ acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to be 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally in other directions. 
In 1936-87 these numbered 2,186, or 13.04 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial to complete dependence—these numbered 9,308, or 56.85 per cent. of 
the total. Where the area cultivated exceeds 300 acres it. may be considered 
generally that hired labour is employed in connection with the whole of the 
operations, or that more than one grower is involved. Areas of this kind 
numbered 4,930 and represented 30.11 per cent: of the total. 


In all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,392 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 8,793; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,941; from 200 to 
299 acres, 3,710; from 300 to 399 acres, 2,247; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
1,193; the number in successive crops of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter 
‘In 1936-87 there were 21 wheat crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent. A 
number of large crops, however, are farmed on the. shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 
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The :disparities between the average yields in .area series are generally 
not very pronounced, and are affected by the chance factors of rainfall and 
location.. The most productive groups of areas in the various years were 
as follow:—In 1936-37, 1935-36, 1934-35, 1933-84, 1932-33, 1927-28 and 1925- 
26, areas over 2,000 acres in extent; in 1931-32 areas from 1,000 to 1,999 
acres; in 1926-27, areas from ‘800 to 999 acres :in.extent,:and 1930-31, 1928- 
29, 1924-25 and 1923-24, areas from £0 to 299 acres; 1929-30 and 1922-23, 
areas under 50 acres. 


A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops in 
area series in each division of the State is published in the section “ Agricul- 
ture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. This shows that 
the 21 crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent in 1936-37 were distributed 
divisionally as follows:—In Riverina 6, North-western Slopes 5, South- 
western Slopes 4, Central-western Slopes 4, North-central Plain 2. 


Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Wheat-growing in this State has been attended with a great deal of 
experimentation, as the many varieties named in the following table will 
indicate, Most: of these experiments in wheat breeding have been conducted 
by. the Department of Agriculture, and the benefit conferred on the 
industry in general has been very appreciable. In 1936-37 more than half 


the total area under wheat was sown with one of the three leading varieties, 
Ford, Nabawa and Dundee. 


Seascn. Season, 
Varioties Varieties. 
1929-30. | 1938--34. | 1937-38. 1929-80. | 1933-84. | 1937-88, 

: . ‘acres, acres. «| acres, ‘ACTOR, acres, acres, 
Aussie , toe vn| 80,214 31,317 22,591 || Guillen ..., 1,235 4,557 8,465 
Baldmin aan “ Pris iis 10;140 || Hard Federation. . 122,946 20.631 9,959 
Baringa .... one see 38,400 | 327,404 ||. Marshall’s No. 3...}, 141,123 74,585 46,423 
Bena eee vo | 195,126 71,659 80,921 || Nabawa ... «| 203,217: [1,135,719 | 844,816 
Benenbbin... on ace bis 341,847 || Penny... +se| 126,029 81,544 20,564 
Bobin vee ae 4,673 | 449,313 ; 161,164: || Pusa No. 4, aoe - 42,303 | 114,219 
Canberza ... —...] 236,390 | 24,047 | 14,197 || Quality 2.0... ve ss 3,474 
Canimbla .,, a 4,440 16,465 ‘17,530 || Rajah sve aa 7,171 21,705 10,690 
Clarendon ... «| 12,189 8,612 4,483 || Ranee one ..{ 49,291 | 165,647 | 185,773 
Cleveland ... o| 31,608 7,202 * Riverina ,.. we] 47,543 30,028 20,256 
Currawa ,., ef 61,211 28,010 :13,888 || Sepoy oe on oe 22,377 7,005 
Duchess... ee ey 4,087 6,311 || Sword ase wale ve ane 3,749 
Dundee... se on 111,679 | 740,231 || Totadgin... er on ae 10,622 
Duri wate aes 5,791 12,137 11,416 || ‘Turvey ... 0° 4...) 281,556 62,927 21,278 
Federation «| 670,043 54,672 12,812 || Unlon ous «| 108,944 37,285 6,692 
Florence ,.. «e{ 13,609 20,889 18,586 || Waratah ...° — ...] -817;188 | 860,783 | 279426 
Ford wis 3,095 | 513,399; 983,580 || Yandilla King ...) 431,512 | .200,790 69,130 
Free Gallipoli 95,777 | 202,640 | 31,266 || Other Varieties ...! 564,360 | 198,632 | 139,688 
Garra ae nies 6,917 
Geeralying ois 28,992 81,071 
Ghurka .... aa saa 29,170 “78,550 : 
Gluford ... tes * * 4,485 | —. 
Gresley .., wi] 59,755 | ° 11,486 7,455 Total ...}4,835,000 |4,125,598 |4,756,336 
Gular oon ae ane one 39,894 : 


* Information not callected, 


Substantial improvement ‘has been effected in recent years in the yielding 
capacity, disease resistance and milling and baking quality of the wheat 
grown in New South Wales. There has been considerable displacement 
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of: late maturing varieties such as Yandilla King, Penny,‘ Marshall’s No, 3,. 
Turvey and Currawa by the newer.types.of mid-season maturity. ‘Varieties 
of the latter class represent. about .70 per cent..of the .total, area under 
-wheat, and include Ford, Nabawa, Dundee, Baringa and Bencubbin, which, 
by virtue of their disease resisting. qualities, have to a great extent been 
used in place of Federation, Free Gallipoli, Union, Nizam and Wandilla, 
thereby minimising the former considerable loss from the ravages of flag- 
smut and stem rust. Ford yields heavily, mills well and is. adapted for culti- 
vation in all but the most south-western areas of the wheat belt. Besides its 
liberal yield of high quality grain, Nabawa has marked drought resisting: 
qualities and is thus of great utility on the dry areas of the western fringe 
of the wheat belt. Baking quality of the grain, good yielding capacity and 
strength of its-straw which minimises. lodging, are characteristics which 
have quickly popularised Dundee. 


Adoption of these newer varieties has doubtless increased average yields 
per acre, and resulted in a:marked improvement in the baking quality of 
the grain produced. Extended cultivation of hard wheats has enabled the 
separate handling and marketing in bulk of a hard commercial class of 
definite superiority in. baking quality to even the improved f.a.q. wheat- 


Of the three chief early. maturing varieties, Waratah, Bobin:and Ranee, 
sowings with which comprised about 24 per cent. in 1933-34, now represent 
abouit 13.2 per cent. of the total area under crop. Waratah and Bobin are 
of ‘relatively poor baking quality and tend to be replaced. by the popular 
mid-season varieties, On the other hand, new varieties of very early 
maturity, including Pusa No. 4, Florence and Gular, yielding wheat of 
the highest baking quality produced in New South Wales, are being grown 
to an increasing’ extent. 


Wheat Growing ‘in Conjunction with Grazing and Dairying. 


To assist the Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread In- 
dustries a special compilation of wheat statistics for the season 1932-33 
was undertaken by this Bureau and a similar survey in respect of wheat. 
growing in 1935-36 has been made. Tables presenting the information in 
respect’ of each statistical division appear in the part “Rural Tndustries. 
aud Settlement” of the “Statistical Register,” 1933-34 and 1985-36 and the 
xesults were sumimarised at pages 548 to 546 of the “Official Year Book, 
1935-36,” , 


This review showed clearly that there are relatively few farms devoted 
exclusively to wheat-growing, and -many wheat-growers who derive a sub- 
stantial proportion of their livelihood from supplementary farming activi- 
ties. In 1935-36 there were in New South Wales (exclusive of the Coastal 
Divisions) but 1,318 holdings on which wheat for grain was grown without 
sheep, pigs or.a tegistered dairy, and it.is possible-that of these some may 
have been applied to supplementary forms of agriculture or to.other activi- 
ties such as the raising of cattle for slaughter. It is also apparent that 
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wheat for grain is grown on many holdings on which agriculture is but a 
subsidiary practice to the major purposes to which they are devoted. To 
make a convenient display of the extent to which wheat-farming is combined 
with some other important forms of rural activity, the pertinent facts made 
available by these special compilations are assembled in comparative form 
in the appended statement :— 


Holdings Growing Wheat for Grain.* 1932-33. 1935-36. 


1, Holdings growing wheat— 


(a) Number os eee ae3 aes ry ie 17,892 15,861 
(b) Area of holdings... oa or we acres ...| 26,964,192 | 24,337,567 
(c) Area sown with wheat ... ite we acres...) 4,802,019 3,849,216 


(d) Production ... oe ise sen +. bushels...) 78,835,329 | 48,806,592 


2. Holdings also depasturing sheep— 
(a) Number... ai _ on bss re 14,562 13,605 
(6) Number as proportion of 1 (a) ... vs per cent, 81-4 85:8 
(c) Sheep on these holdings ... per «. No.  ...| 15,844,206 | 13,381,878 


(d) 2 (c) as proportion of all sheep* ... ee» «per cent. 30-2 26-4 


3. Holdings also having registered dairies— 


(a) Number oes fr oe aSon <aes wes 2,283 1,740 


(6) Number as proportion of 1 (a) ... «ee per cent. 128 11:0 
(c) Cows on these holdings ... ar «. No... 61,766 49,371 | 


(d) 3 (c) as proportion of all cows in registered 
dairies* .,, ves tes ove +s ~per cent. 34-9 30-5 


4,- Holdings also raising pigs— 


(a) Number... ts ue vee <8 eae > Ih) "Aeaeaaa 6,418 
(6) Number as proportion of 1 (a) ... e per cent.) se 34-2 
(c) Pigs on these holdings... se vee NO ce] teas 58,93 t 


(d) 4 (c) as proportion of all pigs* .., «per cent, seeees 40-1 


* Exclusive of Coastal Divisions. 


The figures and percentages shown relate to all holdings on which wheat 
for grain was grown, aud the sheep, dairy cows and pigs thereon, in New 
South Wales exclusive, in all cases, of the Coastal Divisions. 
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Wheat Exports. 


The following table covering the oversea export of wheat during the past 
eix years will indicate in some measure the fluctuations in the marketing 
of this commodity from year to. year but should be read in. conjunction 
with the next succeeding table showing exports of flour from the State:— 


Quantity of wheat (grain) exported oversea from New South Wales, 
(Year ended 30th June). 


Destination, 
1928-29, 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-36. 1986-37. 
bushels, bushels. | bushels. | bushels.| bushels. bushels. 
United Kingdom] 6,633,858 | 9,410,897/6,339,662 | 7,093,840) 14,222,126 | 10,264,723 
Irish Free Stato | 377,864 | 3,439,7562|3,477,490 | 1,520,358] 2,643,215 | 2,773,382 
Belgium vi... 405,161 | 424,490] 18,666 | 250,185) 1,647,918 sa 
Netherlands...... 435,778 |  306,233/ 41,112 is 46,666 | 1,243,407 
Framee ws sssessee. 312,576 Se as a wis o 
Germany ......... 385,545 ay eae? i 345,827 
Greece ....sceseee 545,538 ot ao ae or m 
Ttaly ws. seo] 1,523,846 | 1,789,270] 36,868 i 1,129,113 | 4,577,513 
Malta weil 443,208 46,455| .., 54,160 22,396 sd: 
Sweden.........0.. 370,830 ms a a Pn eu 
Egypt vce] 445,077 26,097}... ee i a 
Union Sth. Africa 97,543 2,000 P _ . 
Chiliand Peru | 746,720] 284,000 376 ne ie 
India ..........5. 2,295,186 oP ee as 3 5 
China ww. 619,035 | 10,456,010 303,137 | 3,869,807| 3,197,511 760 
JOpan v.esssceees 2,722,358 | 6,026,335] 56,008 | 2,452,377) 173,988 | 519,065 
New Zealand ...) 231,302 | 189,008] 5,128 7,875] 177,798 66,723 
Other Countries | 345,485 | 275,163| 34,380 29,165} 39,592 | 459,438 
Total | 18,936,405 |31,675,795 |10,312,822|15,277,767| 23,200,323 | 20,250,843 


The table shows that with a well defined trend the disposal of wheat to 
European destinations other than the United Kingdom both as regards 
quantity and distribution, hag declined greatly in the last six years. 
Efforts of Continental countries to attain greater self-sufficiency as regards 
cereal: requirements for military reasons, and to a degree, because of 
econonlic necessities, have been outstanding as a factor in this develop- 
ment. The duty of 2s. per quarter on wheat from other than Empire 
sources is of considerable assistance to Australian producers in the British 
market. The retarded disposal of the harvest was an important factor in 
the substantial decline in exports in the year 1933-34. Disposal proceeded 
more actively in 1934-85 and 1935-36, and the carry-over at 30th November, 
1936, (2,719,287 bushels, including 34, 351 tons of down) was one of the 
emallest in the last ten years. 
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A similar table with reference to the oversea export of flour is shown 
hereunder, the quantities being converted into the equivalent in bushels of 
wheat :— 


Quantity of flour exported oversea from New South ‘Wales, 
(Year ended 30th Jtmo), 


Destination, 
1928 -29. | 1982-83. 1933-84. 


1 fl P | i 


Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 


1824-35. | 1935-86. | 1036-87, 


United Kingdom ...| 527,362 | 1,821,981 | 2,388,917 |1,430,494 | 1,744,981 |2,050,909 
New Zealand: .........| 78,569 | 111,871 | 48,708 | 21,078 19,258 | 23,488 
EG yPb vcecsscsesseens 4,177,953 | 122,462 | 323.942 | 101,765 | 133,538 | 133,000 
Sudan... verses] 125,049 | 348,952 | 401,368 | 267,402 | 380,026 | 227,993 ” 
Hong: Kong ‘.| 25,030 ; 1,636,964 | 633,055 {1,300,267 | 837,045 | 569,993 
Malaya voscesccseans 1,006,298 943,924 | 1,007,794 [1,391,760 | 1,319,212 |1,493,474 
Philippine Islands ...| 356,902 | 436,502 420,026 {1,018,637 | 114257481 |1,304,029 
China w..ceeseeeees 2,832 | 2,823,708 | 1,790,133 | | 26,220} ° 31,683 | 54,683 
Neth’lands, E. Indies/1,176,480 | 1,249,862 | 1,307,678 |1,471,752.| 1,455,793 |1,225,959 
Riji: kachssatcaiecns 200,606 | 128,453 | 124,212) 133,966 | 168,512} 197,167 
New Caledonia ...... 195,079 | 166,608 | 147,749 | 165,238 | 167,740 | 152,548 
Other Countries ...... 861,433 | 1,730,412, | 1,407,748 (5,750,642 | 3,288,814 |1,459,043 

Total su. 8,798,602 |11,411,789 [10,001,330 |13,079,311|10,972,038 .|8,894,086 


Whilst the table reveals a fairly regular trade with such countries as 
Malaya, the Philippine Islands, the Netherlands ast Indies and Pacific 
Islands, these together account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
flour export trade, and disposal'to other destinations is subject to consider- 
able fluctuation. In the last few years development ofa local flour milling 
industry in such countries as China, Egypt,-Manchukuo, ete., has resulted’ 
in the permanent loss of export trade in flour. Variations in aggregate 
exports over the last three years were attributable mainly to the progres- 
sively declining disposal of flour to Manchukuo: from the equivalent of 
4,391,000 bushels of wheat in 1984-85 to the equivalent. of 113,345 busliels’ 
jn 1€36-37. 

Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 

Estimates of the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales in periods from 1892 to 1929 were published on page 552 of the Year: 
Book for 1929-30, These were based upon total recorded production, less 
net exports, with due adjustment for recorded stocks and for seed wheat. 

Additional data have been obtained since the year 1927 which enable 
estimates to be made of consumption exclusive.of seed wheat and of wheat 
retained for use'in the locality in which itis grown: Direct returns are 
now collected as to the quantity of seed wheat used; these show an average 
of approximately 1 bushel per acre. 

For the purpose of the estimates, the: wheat year is considered to extend 
from: 18st December to 80th November, at which latter date returns of stocks 
are obtained. As, however, in some years considerable quantities: of new 
season’s wheat arrive on the market: in ‘the latter kalf.of November and as 
records of wheat in transit are difficult: to obtain it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual. years. 

It is- estimated that the average: annual consumption of wheat in New 
South' Wales: at the present: time is 17,000,000' bushels plus a varying 
annual’ requirement for seed wheat. This total: includes an annual. aver- 
age of 12,750,000 bushels converted into flour: for’ homie consumption and 
4,250,000 bushels used for various: other: purposes—principally poultry feed. 
The amount required. for seed varies. from year to year’ with' fluctuations 
in the area sown and may range from a little under 4,000,000. bushels. to 
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’ a little over 5,000,000 bushels. On the average, seed requirements may be 
estimated at 4,500,000 bushels and the total annual ‘requirement at 
21,500,000 bushels under present circumstances. 

Marketing Wheat. 
As interstate trade in wheat and flour is comparatively small, the main- 

‘tenance and further development of the wheat industry in New South Wales 
are dependent largely on world demand,. on the efficiency of production, 
the facilities for gaining :access to overseas markets, and on the main- 
tenance of such internal conditions that it will pay local' farmers to 
grow wheat. The price of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, 
which fluctuates with the world supply and demand. The market for the 
exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities 
of flour are sent to the countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian 
‘Oceans. For some years after 1930 large quautities of wheat were shipped 
to China and Japan but this market has contracted again. The market 
for local wheat in Europe is affected by the competition of great wheat- 
producing countries nearer the market—the United States, Canada, the 
Argentine, and Russia—which derive advantages from shorter distances 
and lower ocean freights. These advantages, however, are counteracted 
to some extent by the greater land haulage necessary from the interior to. 
the coast of some of these countries. In recent years greatly increased 
production by many: European countries, and the imposition of tariffs and 
import quotas, have diminished international trade in wheat. The decline 
‘in the European market, however, has, until lately, been offset to a.consider- 

_ able extent: by substantially increased exports to eastern countries, notably 
China and Japan. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea and interstate from New South 
Wales is shown below. The particulars for the respective years relate to the 
twelve months ending 80th November, and therefore represent the movement 
' following each harvest. Flour is expressed. at its equivalent in wheat, viz., 
- 48 bushels of grain to 2,000 Ib. flour. 


: { Recorded 
Year Export Oversea. nea tgaie Total Net Export. Stocks at 
* 30th Nov. 
30th Nov t 

"| wheat. | Flour. | Wheat. | Flour. Wheat. | Flour. | irate weend 

; Expressed in thousand bushels of wheat. . ; 
1923 ee-| 2,020 6,844 2,065 1,170 4,085 8,014 | 12,099 . 2,229 
1924 «| 5,433 6,103 3,985 1,246 9,418 7,349 | 16,767 2,223 
1925 w{ 31,824 7,299 3,013 1,272 | 34,837 8,571 | 43,408 1,863 
1926 ve] 9,250 6,370 1,878 1,306 | 11,128 7,676 | 18,804 1,676 
1927 of $2,813 7,703 4,957 1,769 | 17,770 | 9,472 | 27,242 4,870 
1928 «| - 4,806 6,165 1,386 | °1,275 5,692 7,440 | 13,132 2,750 
1929 eof 17,120 7,879 2,912 1,948 | 20,032 9,827 | 29,859 5,158 
_ 4930 wef 45633 7,141 2,128 1,377 6,761 8,518 | 15,279 5,356 
1931 -..| 33,836 9,341 | -1,973 674 | 35,809 | 9,915 | 45,724 5,453 
1932 «| 25,920 | 10,285 3,970 661 | 29,890 | 10,946 | 40,836 + 2,640 
1933 _.,..]. 84,669 | 11,256 7,611 1,031 | (42,280 | :12,287 |. 64,567 6,110 
1934 .{ 10,430 | 11,518 4,015 1,335 |. 14,445 | 12,848 | 27;293') °13;3802 
1985 «| 16,324 | 12,666 2,928 | 1,084 | 19,252 | 13,750 32,002 | 5,980 
1936 __....|. 16,442 8,828 5;969 888 | 22,411 ) 9,716 | 32,127 “2,719 
1937 «| 19,513 | 9,187 6,210 ‘920 | 24,723 | 10,107 | 34;830 3,272 


* Partly estimated. 
*77439—B 
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Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate records of interstate moye- 
ments of wheat and of stocks of wheat aud flour, the above figures are in 
some degree approximate. It is not possible to use them in conjunction 
with the recorded crop to estimate annual wheat consumption in New 
South Wales, because the recorded crop also is necessarily an approxima- 
tion. 


The table shows that the expansion in the export flour trade between 
1930-31 and 1934-35 was not sustained in 1935-86 when disposals beyond 
the State fell back to the former level. There have been marked fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of wheat exported. 


Further particulars of the flour trade of New South Wales are shown in 
the following table relating to financial years which do not, however, 
correspond very closely to wheat seasons :— : 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. , : 
1930. 1931. | 1933. 1984, | 1935. 19386. 1937. 
bus. bug. US. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
Wheat gristed «-/20,572,332 121,656,910 )26,221,428 [24,083,438 |27,041,903 |25,276,714 |22,187,426 
Tour expressed in tons (2,000 Ib.). 
Tour produced 432,472 449,439 525,651 405,779 §55,173 523,281 464,498: 
Flour exported— 
Oversea* .., «| 181,885 182,706 238,466 209,055 273,071 231,067 187,351 
Interstate}... nef 42,144 26,151 26,095 | 38,375 31,699 24,568 24,962: 
Flour imported-— 
Oversea ,,, vse 15 29 53 22 37 24 27 
Interstatet ... soe 7,051 8,144 6,907 6,841 7,182 6,814 6,844 
* Including ships’ stores. + Approximate. a 


The average quantity of flour consumed in New South Wales in the 
period, was approximately 264,000 tons per annum. The estimated con- 
sumption per head of population is shown in the chapter entitled “Food and 
Prices,” and some further details regarding flour-milling are shown in 
chapter “Factories” of the Year Book. 


Grading of Wheat. 


The Wheat Act passed early in 1927 provided for the establishment of 
grades and standards of wheat in accordance with the recommendations of 
a Wheat Standards Board, but definite action to establish grades has not 
yet been taken. The silo authorities have, however, made provision for 


the separate storage of a superior class for milling wheat known as “New 
South Wales Hard White.” : 


Wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard known 
as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New Sovth Wales the standard 
. is. determined by an independent committee appointed by the Govern- 
. ment, acting with the Grain Trade Section of the Chamber of Commeree, 
which formerly controlled the fixing of the standard. The Committee 
_ comprises a Government nominee (as chairman) and one representative 
each of the shippers, growers, millers and the Department of Agriculture. 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production and an average struck, which is used as a 
standard in all wheat export transactions. Distinction is maintained 
between white.and red wheats and no mixtures of white and red varieties 
are accepted for bulk handling. The Schopper weighing machine is used 
in fixing standards, 
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The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past fourteen seasons, and the date on which it was 
fixed in each year :— 


Weight of Weight of 
Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of Year. Date Tlxed. Bushel of 
Wheat, Wheat. 
f.a.q. f.a.q. 
lb. | Ib. 
1924-25 10th Feb., 1925 604 1931-32 27th Jan., 1932 614 
1925-26 | 22nd Jan., 1926 62; 1932-33 30tb Jan., 1933 €1¢ 
1926-27 3lst Jan., 1927 6i- | 1933-34 16th Feb., 1934 59 
1927-28 19th Jan., 1928 60; 1934-35 31st Jan., 1935 61} 
1928-29 12th Jan., 1929 63 : 1935-36 24th Jan, 1086 64 
1929-30 | 31st Jan., 1930 61z 1936-37 5th Feb., 1937 62 
1930-31 | 2nd Feb., 1931 594 1937-38 3rd Feb., 1938 64 
i 


In certain seasons, wlien a substantial quantity of the grain is pinched 
or damaged by adverse seasonal conditions, a “second” grade is determined. 
Second grade standards were fixed for wheat grown in 1980-31, 1931-32, 
1938-84 and 1934-35, with the weight per bushel varying from 84.1b. to 4 lb. 
below the f.a.q. standard weight for those seasons. 


Wheat of excellent quality was produced in 1935-36 and the f.a.q. standard 
determined for that season (64 lb. to the bushel) was higher than that fixed 
for any year since 1913-14, Although growing conditions were ‘relatively 
unfavourable in 1987-88 the f.a.q. standard for that season again attained 
the record level of 64 1b. per bushel. 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
not as a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New South Waies 
by weight (bushel of 601b.), and not by volume. 


During the 1980-31 and previous seasons between 60 per cent. and ‘0. 
per cent. of the wheat was bagged on the farm and carted to the nearest 
railway station, whence, if intended for export or metropolitan use, it was 
carried by rail to Sydney. In recent seasons, however, the proportion of 
bagged wheat so handled has declined; only 86 per cent. of the wheat 
received at rail in 1936-87 was in bags, and the bulk wheat has shown a 
corresponding increase, At some of the stations the Railway Department 
has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage, 


‘For the shipment of wheat in Sydney Harbour special facilities—wharf- 
age with sheds, elevator and modern mechanical equipment—have been ' 
provided so that the grain may be transferred expeditiously from railway 
truck to ship’s hold. Bagged wheat is handled in large quantities at Pyr- 
mont, and both bagged and bulk cargoes are loaded at Glebe Island. There 
is also a terminal elevator at Newcastle. 


Wheat Arrivals. 


As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Usually, most of the crop intended for sale is sent to rail for transport 
before the end of February. The following comparison shows the quantity. 
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of wheat received at country railway stations in bags and in bulk: during.’ 
the seasons 1935-86 and 1936-87. Adjustments made in order to. diserimi-. 
nate between old and new seasons’ wheat render the totals approximate only: 


Total Quan- Total Quan- 
Quantity cf |tity of Wheat : Quantity of |tity of Wheat 
pour wens ene] | Mesrey © | rou wee entet—| tet ting, Mai 
Four Weeks. Four Weeks. | Four Weeks Four Weeks. 
Season. ‘ Season. : : win tee 
1985-36. thousand bushels. ~ 1936-37. . _ thousand’ bushels. 
To November 23 2,391 2,391 || To November 28 8,859 * 8,859: 
December... ¥%1 | 24,46} 26,851 || December... 26 19,170. 28,029 
January ... 18 ‘9587 36,433 || January... 23 14, 290°, 42,319: 
Febrnary .... 15 |’ ° 921 37,359, || February... 20 836. , 43,155: 
March .., 14] ' 341 37,700 || March  .... 20 ri 43,525 
April gee LT 400 38,100 || April we (17 : 352 43,877 
May ve 256 38,356 || May va 15 329.|° 44,206. 
June we «6 245 38,601 || June fad 2. 336 44,592. 
July veut 243 38,844.) Jnly ©... 10]. 295 44,887 
August’ ... 1 265 39,109 || August. .., 7 212 45,099 
August... 29: 336 39,495 || September... 4 . 71 45,170 
September:, 26 175. 39,670 || October .... 2 173. 45,343 
October ... 24. 211], 39,981 || Octoner. ... 30 172 45,515. 
November,. 22 81:|' 39,962 || November.. 20 Ae 45,515 


* Net after deducting withdrawals, 


The proportion: of railway receivals: for. the season. delivered. at railhead : 
by mid-February was 94.8 per cent. in 1936-87, compared with .93.5..per. cent. 
and 95.3 per: cent.. in the corresponding: periods of! 1935-36' and: 1984-85, 
respectively. ; 


- Bulli Handling. 


The circumstances leading to the erection of bulk handling. facilities were. 
described at page 584 of the Year Book. for’ 1928-29. 


The Grain Elevator system at 30th dune, 1937, comprised a 
conerete and: steeli shipping elevator at: Sydney, with: a: storage: capacity _ 
of 7,500,000-bushels at one filling, and 175: elevators situated'at the more ~ 
important: wheat! receiving stations: throughout: the State. These: country: 
elevators, which have: direct: access to rail, have a-storage capacity: at’ one” 
filling of 28,123,000 bushels. Of:the country elévators.completed, seventeen: 
of them witha. capacity-of 1;850,000 ‘bushels, were in operation for the first 
time during the 1936‘37'season. Jn additiou, a Terminal Elevator has been © 
constructed at Newcastle, with a capacity at one filling of 800,000 bushels. 


The, Terminal: Elevators; Sydney and: Newcastle, have been: built and 
equipped to-meet.every need for receiving, handling and: shipping classified: - 
wheats, including facilities for cleaning and conditioning. Electric power - 
is used, throughout. The Terminal: Elevator: at: Sydney is:.connected with: : 
the railway. system ofthe: State by, four. lines: of rail, and. has..a:receiving: 
capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately: 224,000:: bushels), per: day, and: a. 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of eight hours. At Newcastle the rates are 2,000 tons and 12,000 tons per 
day respectively. “Se 


“The: country: plants, with few exceptions, are equipped for receiving. 
wheat: in bulk from:.farmers’ waggons, and:loading: into bull’ trueks.. The: 
later:type plants are fitted with their own weighbridges for inwards weigh- - 
ing, and. the. majority. of plants are equipped with:outward ‘seales.: The: 
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storage. capacity of the individual country plants varies from. 30,000 
bushels to 350,000. bushels. They. are built of reintorced coucrete and steel 
with corrugated galvanised i iron coverings, and practically all of them are 
now capable of receiving classified or graded wheat in bulk. Electric 
energy being generally unavailable, kerosene-burning eugines are- used as 
the standard power unit. Country plants are capable of receiving or deliver- 
ing grain at the rate of 70 tons per hour. 


At present-wheat is generally transported fromthe farms to the silos in 
bags fastened ‘by clips or sewn, the bags: being emptied and returned to the 
farmer for use’ in subsequent seasons.. As the system is becoming .more 
firmly established, farmers:are acquiring bulk waggons. For conveyance 
from the country. stations tu. the terminal, special railway trucks are 
provided. 


Upon delivery of ‘his wheat at the silo, the owner receives a bulk cteas 
warrant showing’ particulars: of the quantity, and’ quality of‘ wheat, and 
place where wheat originally received. The warrant is a negotiable docu. 
ment ‘transferable by endorsement of the owner, and delivery. of wheat is: 
made on production of the warrant, properly endorsed, and payment of 
prescribed fees. 


The loan expenditure on the works constructed to 30th June, 1937, was. 
£5,187,963, including an amount of £80,836 expended from the Unemploy-_ 
ment Relief Fund: The system was first put into operation in 1920-21, 
and has been developed steadily, as shown by the following table :— 


ie at i Wheat Received. — ‘ Proportion of 
. Number | a Caen |. Wheat Received - 
soos 0 (Of: Planta | i aoe chp a aaa in Elevators, 
Scason. | Available Avail at e “ht In Terminal —___—__—. 
jo Country in Conntr To Country” Elevators Total. To Total’ 
<b Distrtets:-}-~ ‘Districts, Y—|—Blevators. from Non-Sito |- ote To Totel.|Quantity - 
oindttaon nit Stations. Crop. [Received - 
: a} | at Rail. 
“bushels. | bushels. bushels... | bushels. |per cent./per cent... 
1920-21 5,450,000 t t 1,941,694 | 35 41 
1921-22 ~ 8,450,000. |, t t 4,336,833 | 10+1 12:7 
1922-23:| 54 11,550,000)" + + 4,596,563 | 16:0 | 22°7° 
1923-24 58 12,550,000 |° 6,410,574: | 1,028,232] 6,438,806 | 19-4° | 25-4 
1924-25 61. 13,250,000 | 16,334,813 | 1,437,058 | 17,771,871 | 29°7 351 
1925'-26 #2 ~ 18.600,000 | 8,295,436 |. 841,185.| 9,136;621 | 27°0 | 34:9 
1926-27 66 14,100,000 | 12,244,726:; 615,772 | 12,760,498 | 27:0 | 24:5. 
1927-28 73 15,180,000 | 6,177,720 169,459 | 6,347,179 | 23:5 32°3° 
1928-29 84 15,630,000 | 14,777,954 385,561 | 16,163.515 | 30'8 36°7" 
1929-30 90 15,863.000 | 8,739,874 146,869-| 8,886,743') °26°2 | ~34'2 
1930-31 99. 16,373,000 | 22,948,114 697,295 | 23,645,409 | 35:9 |,-41:3 
1981-32 | 106 16,613,060 | 23,877,542'| 2,123,844 | 26,000,886']'47°6 | 52:0 
1932-33 | 111 17,183,000 | 33,954,634 500,877 | 34,455,411 | 43: 61T 
1933-34 119 17,693,000 | 21,229,928 666,575 | 21,796,503 | 38:2 46°) 
1934-35 | 149 21,083,000 | 21,509,227 Nil. 21,509'227 | 44°2- | 54:6 
1935-36 | 158 21,773,000: | 24,811,726 295,897 | 25,107,623 | 51:4 |, 62:8". 
1936-3" | 175 23,123,000 | 29,087,579 142,981 || 29,230,560 | 53°37] 64:3+ 
*Atone filling, + Subject to-revision. ~ 


The quantity of wheat handled in bulk naturally. fluctuates. undér the inx.. 
fluence of the marked seasonal variations in the size of.thé wheat crop.. 


The quantities of wheat shipped in bulk during recent seasons were:— 
15,246,970 bushels in 1930-81; 16,819,494 bushels in 1931-82; 24,286, 105 
bushels in 1982-33; 9,882,179 haahela. in, 1983-84; 11,719,295. uehele- in 

1934-85, 13,959,998 bushels: in 1935-86; and 18,199,430 bushels in 1936-87: 
Approximately 45 per cent. of the quantity of grain. exported oversea. was! 
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shipped in bulk in 1980-31; 63 per cent. in 1931-32; 70 per cent. in 1932-33; ° 
94 per cent. in 1933-84; 77 per cent. in 1984-85; 85 per cent. in 1985-86; 
and 93 per cent. in 1936-37. 


Handling charges for wheat received into elevators after 1st October, , 
1935, were reduced substantially under a new scale which came into opera-: 
tion as from that date. From farmer’s waggon through country elevator: 
the charge was reduced from 2d, to 1d. per bushel, and if transferred to the 
terminal elevator from 24d. to 14d. per bushel. For wheat received’ at ter- 
minal elevator from non-silo stations and subsequent loading out the’ 
vate became 4d. in lieu of 1d. per bushel if in bulk and 1d. in place of 
14d. per bushel if in bags. These services include fixing quality, elevating, 
binning and weighing in and out (and, in the case of bagged wheat, the 
bundling and re-consigning of bags) as well as storage to the last day of’ 
February, after which a storage charge of 4d. per bushel per week was 
incurred. In 1934-35 storage charges commenced from 1st August. The. 
handling charges for wheat received into the elevators were again altered as. 
from 1st October, 1936, an additional 4d. per bushel being charged in. 
respect of all handling services. The storage period was, however, extended 
to the 31st March, after which a storage charge of $d. per bushel per week 
was incurred. 


' The silo management pays rail freight incurred by it in handling the 
grain, and this, together with all fees and other charges, is paid by the 
holder of the warrant upon delivery of the wheat from the silo. Wheat 
of second grade was received in 1986-87, subject to its being fit for mill- 
ing with chondrometer weight of 56 Ib. or more per bushiel. 


The financial operations in connection with the silos in the:years ended 
30th June, 1986 and 1937, were as follow :— - 


Teceipta, Tixpenditure. 
A 
1935-36.) 1936-37. : 1935--36-| 1936-37, 
: £ £ pay ees £. £ 
Handting aad storage Maintenance and. work- 
fees... oi ..| 849,316 | 329,019 ing expenses «| 95,760 |101,653 
Repayments to previous Rates — ... oe 80 37 
years’ Votes ses 172 _ 79 || Whoat adjustments we} 11,266 2,086 
Sundry feos sae ee 4,129 5,697 |, Receipts returned oe 159 1,489 
Sales of damaged grain 3,448 3,794 || Railway freight s+] 434,020 | 405.127 
Railway freight repay- : : 
ments tes «-| 512,378 | 440,668 
Total .., «| 869,443 | 779,257 Total... ...| 541,285 | 510,392 


The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
‘covered. ixcluding payments for railway freight, for which the silo 
management is agent only, the receipts in 1935-86 were £357,065, expendi- 
ture £107,265 and a cash balance of £349,800, representing net earnings, was 
available to meet interest charges, depreciation, etc. In 1936-37 the corres- 
ponding figures were receipts £338,589, expenditure £105,265, and the 
balance, £233,334. . 


Wheat Freights. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of wheat abroad, the shipping 
space offering and its cost are very important factors. The greater part of 
the wheat exported oversea is carried by tramp cargo vessels aud sailing 
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ships chartered for the purpose, though considerable quantities are trans- 
ported as “parcels” by the regular oversea shipping services. Rates of 
freight are often subject to substantial variation throughout a season, and 
frequently there is a wide range in concurrent quotations. 


The average rates of ocean freight from Sydney to the United Kingdom 
for the year ended November and in the principal exporting months. of 
successive recent seasons have been as follow :— 


Avcrage Ocean Freight per Bushel of Wheat.* 
Season. 


Noy Dee. | Jan Feb. | March. | April. | May. | June. pee oi 
English Currency. 

d. d, d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1926-27 ...} 16} 164 15 153 15 122 123 13 13} 
1927-28...) 12 13 11 10 10 11 11} 11} 114 
1928-29 .,.) 133 13% 13 123 il 9} 84 8 104 
1929-30... 8} 8h 8} Th 1k 8} 84 9 9 
1929-31 ...) 10 104 10} 104 10 93 OF 9} 9F 
19$1-82 ...| 93 9} t t 93 | 9 8} 74 9 
1932-33... 9 9} gt 83 8 7} 74 74 8 
1938-34 ...) 8h 8} 8} 8k 7m | 72 | 8 8+ 8 
1934-35...) 9 83 8 74 7 | 8 8 84 si 
1935-36 ...| 9} 9} 9} 9} 9+ | of | 94 of 9} 
1936-37...) — 10 12 123 134 | 184 | 143 15 13} 


* Tor cntire cargoes shipped during month irrespective of date of arrangement of charter. 
+ Average of months. 


The rates of freight shown represent the mean of the weekly quotes for 
complete cargoes as shown in the International Orop Report. The rates per 
ton were converted into rates per bushel and are expressed in sterling. If 
freight was prepaid in Australia shippers were required to pay an additional 
charge in respect of exchange in 1931-32, and following years. 


Wheat Pools. 


An account of the compulsory wheat pouls and of the basis upon which 
they were organised is contained in issues of the Year Book for 1921 and, 
previous years. A summary of the final returns is published in the Year 
Book for 1923 at page 489. Ballots of wheatgrowers on the question of 
establishing compulsory wheat pools under the Marketing Act were con- 
ducted during September in each of the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, the 
proportion of affirmative votes in the respective years being 44.69 per cent., 
60.53 per cent. and 62.84 per cent. In July, 1931, a new ballot was con- 
ducted under an amendment of the Act requiring an absolute majority in 
lieu of a two-thirds majority to carry the proposal. <A total. of approxi- 
mately 17,000 valid votes were vast, and of these 42.64 per cent. favoured 
ths proposal. 


Voluntary wheat pools were initiated in 1921-22, when 22,785,560 bushels, 
or about two-thirds the wheat received at rail in that year, entered the pool. 
The system gradually lost favour with growers, and in 1927-28 the quantity 
pooled was slightly more than one million bushels, or about one-twentieth 
of the wheat delivered to rail. A statement showing the results of volun- 
tary pools from 1921-22 to 1927-28 was published at page 86 of the 1933-34 
issue of the “Official Year Book.” Only very limited quantities of wheat 
have been marketed through pools in recent years, 
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appeared at page 37 of the’ 1988-84 issue. The figures for the years 1865 — 


Prices of. Wheat. 


The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in New 
South Wales in each year since 1911. Figures for the years 1898 to 1910 


= 


-onward, published in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency 
towards a gradual reduction, in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when 
the price was the lowest of the series. .In. 1896, however, owing to a decrease 
in the world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension 
of cultivation throughout ‘Australia. In the early years, when local produc- 
tion-was deficient, the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices 
obtained in the markets of Australian States where a surplus had been pro- 
duced. Since the development of the export trade, however, it has been 
determined largely by the prices ruling in the world’s market, although 
marked deficiences in the local crop (such es occurred in 1920) at times 
have a. determining influence on prices. pls 


J 
a “i . 7m ij "hag ey oa 
Price of Wheat, Sydney. Estimated Price of Wheat, Sydney. Estimated 
Year Net Year Net 
ended Avoraire Return to]| ended Average -Return to 
Dee, 31, February.| March, | Value for | Farmer. Dee, 31. February.) March. | Value for Farmer. 
. . Year, Year. 
t : t 
per bushel,|pet bushel. | per bushel. |per bushe1 per bushel, per bushel. /per bushel.) per bus, 
sa dfs do js. a s. a. ; sa d. | s do | s. d s. dv 
(9 | 38 5 3.3 | 3 6 301 1925 | 6 98 | 6 BB) 6 2 57 
1912] 38 OF | 8 8S 4 1 |) 33 1926 | Sle] 6 Si 6 2 5 1 
i913} 38 6) 3 7 | 8 74] 8 8 || 1927] 5 1h] 5 OF] 5 5 | 4 G 
1914] 8 8 3 94] 4 14 3 2 1928 | 5 2 5 bh} 5 JE] 4 7 
‘1915 5 6 5 6 5 5 5 1 1929 +-S$/] 4 73) 4105) 4 0 
1916] 6 12] 6 OF); 410 | 4 0 1930 | 4 S$-| 4 5 310} ] 8 2 
in7.| 4 9 | 4 9 | 4 9 | 210 |] 1931) 2 JB) 2 IE] 2 SE) 17 
1918 | 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 1 1982 | 3 2 3 01 3.028) 2 =7%* 
“1919 5 0 5 0 5 4s 4 5 1933 2 sh 2 94 2 104 2 ae 
1920 8 5* 8 108 8 738! 7 6 1934 2 54 2 64 2 8h Q 13** 
1921 9 0 9 0 8 8 7 0 1625 | 2132] 3 1 3 24) 2 5R** 
A922 5 2 5 lt 5 8 4 8 19386 3° 3.8 4 Qh 3 14** 
1923 5 8 5 7 5 3h) 4 Bll 1937 5 04] 5 42) 5 OF | 48 
4924 4 74 4 7 5 5 4 3] 1938 4 63 4 1% 


y * Price officially fixed on trucks Syduey of bagged wheat for flour for home consumption, 1915-1921. 


. From 1022 to 1936, Shippers prices for bagged on trucks Sydney ; silow 
ft Unweighted avirage of'daily quotes. } Weig 


hted average price of w 


- year shuwn in first colunm) delivered at country railway sidings and elevators after dedi 


-cast ef bags. 


yespectively. 


§ Imported wheat. 


g {| Voluntary pool price. 
4}d., 3d., 383d. 6°58d. and 2-77d., per bushel in 1981-32, 193 


heat ex. trucks, Sydney from 1936-37. 
hea. (harvested in season ending in 


ucting net 


5 ** Excluding bounty averaging 
2-33, 1933-84, 1984-35, and 1935-36 


The Sydney prices quoted up to 1935-86 are per imperial -bushel (60 lb.) 
The bag is sold with the wheat and is 


-of f.a.q wheat in three-bushel bags. 
‘included in the weight paid for as wheat. 
‘bushel of f.a.q..bulk wheat. 


From 1986-37 the prices 


are per 


The mouthly averages represent: the mean of 
-daily prices, and the annual average is the mean of the monthly .averages. 
Formerly practically the whole of the wheat marketed was in buyers’ hands 
‘before the end of March, but in some years the practice of pooling, and 
‘more recently the introduction of the wheat elevators and storage by farmers 
have extended the period of marketing. As adequate data were not avail- 
uble prior-to 1927 it was very difficult to determine satisfactorily the -esti- 

“wated net return to farmers but latterly additional information has been 

' obtained and the averages for 1927 and subsequent years are close approxi- 

> mations applicable to the whole of the harvest on the basis stated in the 
footnote to the table. 
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The course: of wheat prices between. 1924:and: 1930, and ‘betweeu:'1930-and 
1934, was traced at page 75 of the 1932-83, and page 37 of the 1933-84 issue,. 
of this: Year Book. A material increase in. world production and. the 
accumulation of large surplus stocks in major exporting countries, rein- 
forced by the rapidly developing world-wide economic depression, cartied 
the price of wheat gradually downward ‘during ‘1930: In ‘May the market 
broke completely; so: that by.the end of 1930 wheat was sold in Sydney.at 
9s, 9d. per bushel, ,or the lowest level on record. With the exception. of: 
short-enduring spurts,. prices remained. relatively depressed until, early. 
in 1985. Gradually, as world surpluses were progressively reduced by the 
incidence in important: exporting. countries of a series. of crop. failures, 
and, in some cases, curtailment of the area cultivated with wheat, prices 
tended to-recover. For' the season. ended November; 1935, the average 
value was. 3s. 24d. per bushel. A gradual upward trend was maintained 
in the first-seven months. of 1936: and: crop.-failures-in Canada and the 
United States caused a sharp advance of about: 8d..per’ bushel in-August,. 
1936 to about 4s. 8d. per bushel. The changed statistical position lifted 
shippers’ offers in Sydney to an average pf about 5s. 5d. per bushel in 
March, 1987, after which prices declined, slowly until March, 1938, and sharply: 
during that month. In Jime, 1938, the average price of silo wheat: in 
Sydney was 3s. 7d. per bushel.. Fluctuations in the rate of exchange: 
in 1980 and 1931, and later, the fixed depreciation of the: Australian pound. 
in relation to sterling have been important factors in recent years. in. 
determining the price of wheat in Australian currency. 


Certain data relating to the prices of Australian wheat in local and. over-: 
sea markets have been brought together in the following table, which 
provides some interesting. particulars of the course of prices in Australia 
and the United Kingdom. Owing to the variation of marketing conditions 
and the lapse of time between local sales and export and between export. 
from New: South Wales and import into the United Kingdom, the prices. 
set. against each month are not strictly comparable. The prices in all cases. 
are per bushel of 60 Ib. of wheat. . , ; 


Season-1935-36, } Season 1936-37. 
u », ?. 7 ‘ ty %, - 
Av’rage Av’rage' Av Tage|AV’rage Av’: Av'rage|A v'rage) Avrage- 
Shin- | vi price | import} rate of|| . el ae | price | import] rate of 
Month. : ae Paci cif. | value | freight ae Pacer Grif ‘alte. freight 
buying | to Cus-| Liver-|_ into to |/buying | to Cus-| Vr: |__ into to 
quotes,| toms, on cine. Kine! quotes,| toms, pool ae United 
: ; = = lo dney|. 20 ing- | King. 
panel Sy a Lond’n.| dom, | dom. Sydney. Sydney, Lond'n.| dom. do 
' t t t * * t t 
| ; s. d.- 's, d. sd 8. d B. d. i} 3. d. s. d. s. d. 
December... «(3 6 [3 6 [3 8¢/3 81/0 OF |l5 s¢/5 oF/8 7 |i40 |e a. 
z 0 10 
January 3 9/3 9 |3 11 |3 OF] 0 OF 5 18 ]5 42/5 SL] 4 10h ]1 0 
February 3 7 |3 a} /38 8f/ 3810/0 OF || 5 02|5 43/5 45] 5 GE] 1 oF 
March ‘ 13 8 138 2/3 9 |3 sylo of]]5 42]5 42) 5 8815 5p /]1 4 
‘April... {3 82/3 212]3 94/28 9 | 0-98 /l5 5 15 75 i 5 7 iit 
May... ove -| 3 82] 3 10k] 3 10}-) 3 94,0 93] 5 8 5 6G} )5 92/5 8 1 2b 
June .. wee 3 6} i 3 9/3 8% O 94]15 1 5 8. 5 49/5 8 1 
Joly oP Bak | a t | 3a0tlo-ct]]5 5 |5 st B 98 | 5 at i 
August oe ft TE] 4 5] 4 ON] 4 OF O CEH5-1 | 5 9815 5 | 5 GE]1 Ig 
September °.., 4 %/4 5t/410 |4 o'0 9 5 0 15 5 |5 ols 5 
October |) £11 4° 72/5 1 4 14 0 $$ 15 0 5 34) 5 st 5 62 i if 
November ©... £10°]5 0 | 4103 | £° 8} t | + 7 |)4 OF)5 08]5 7E]1 38 


{ 
\ 
i 


* Australian Currency. t Sterling f Not available, ~ 
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In considering the prices shown above regard should be paid to the fol- 
lowing factors :— 


(1) ‘The average of shippers’ quotes represents the mean of the daily 
prices for wheat of fair average quality ou trucks Sydney, and they are 
usually for wheat for prompt delivery. 


(2) The average values declared to the Customs relate to wheat exported 
in bags and in bulk, and refer to the month of shipment. Owing to delay 
in transferring the exportable portion of the harvest to ithe seaboard, and 
the incidence of forward buying, the averages in this column are not closely 
eomparable with the prices in the preceding column. 


(3) The average prices cif. Liverpool and London are those quoted for 
New South Wales wheat in the monthly Crop Reports of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The quotations are generally those at the close 
of business for early delivery. 


<4) The average import ‘values into the United Kingdom relate to 
Australian wheat, and represent the total value c.if., place of import or,: 
when consigned for sale, the latest market price in England at time of 
import. 


(5) The average rates of freight are those shown in the International 
Crop Reports. 


The margins between the local and the oversea prices are accounted for 
mainly by ocean freights, but also in part by cost of exchange, insurance, 
and handling charges, and in part by exporters’ profits and overhead 
expenses. Rates of exchange (telegraphic transfers) varied as follow:— 
£102 Australian for £100 in London as from 28th January, 1930, rising, 
by steps, to £108 10s. in October, 1980, and to £130 by the end of January, 
1981, and falling to £125 at the beginning of December, 1931. This rate 
prevailed at the end of June, 1938. 


a Governmental Assistance to Wheatgrowers, 
‘Because of the difficulties associated with the marketing of wheat abroad 
“(see page 783), and the low prices realised for the cereal in recent years 
‘(vide page 791), consequent upon the excessive accumulation of world 
- stocks, as illustrated in the discussion of the World Wheat Agreement 
which follows, the utmost difficulty was experienced by a large section 
- of the wheatgrowers of the State, in common with producers elsewhere, in - 
maintaining themselves in the industry. In view of the necessitous con- 
- dition of the wheatfarmer and the importance of the wheat industry in the 
economy of the State, steps were taken in each season 1931-32 to 1935-36 to 
- provide assistance to growers from the public Treasury. 


This assistance was given in the form of. disbursements on an acreage 
“basis or a bounty on wheat produced, moneys for which were obtained by 
-a tax levied upon flour for local consumption (particulars of which are 
:given at page 524 of the Year Book, 1935-36) mapinentee by grants 
‘from general revenue. 
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The amounts provided by the Commonwealth Government for the assist- 
ance of wheatgrowers in New South Wales since 1931-82, total approxim- 
ately £3,650,000 and £443,547 was provided by the State Government and 
distributed in 1932-338. The amounts disbursed in each season are shown in 
a footncte to the table appearing at page 757 of this Year Book. Details 
regarding the methods of distribution were given on pages 558 and 559 of 
the “Official Year Book, 1935-36,” 


Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries. 


On 21st January, 1934, the Commonwealth Government set up a Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Wim. Gepp, to inquire 
into and report upon the economic position of the industries of growing, 
handling and marketing of wheat, manufacturing flour .and other com- 
modities and the manufacture, distribution and selling of bread. A short 
resume of the activities and recommendations of the Commission appeared 
at page 454 of the 1934-85 edition of this Year Book. 


Wheat and Wheat Products Act, 1985. 


At a conference convened by the Minister for Commerce held in Can- 
berra between 4th and %th October, 1935, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment stressed the desirability of some method of assisting the wheat 
industry being devised which would obviate dependence upon annual 
grants for its continued existence. As an outcome, the principle of a fixed 
-home-consumption price was accepted as the most satisfactory method of 
achieving that end and complementary State and Federal legislation was’ 
passed to inaugurate a scheme of marketing control whereby the principle 
might be applied. 


An outhune of these measures, indicating the authorities to be constituted, 
and the adininistrative machinery devised to ensure that every wheat- 
erower might receive the home-consumption price for a uniform pyropor- 
tion of the wheat produced was given in the Official Year Book, 1934-35, 
at page 456. 


It was found impracticable to implement the necessary legislation in 
time to admit of the plan: being brought into operation covering the 1985-36 
harvest. The Commonwealth Government, therefore, made provision for 
continuance of the flour tax of £2 12s, 6d. per ton by renewing the Act. 
which expired on 7th January, 1936, and for assistance to wheatgrowers. 
in similar manner to that adopted in previous seasons, The flour tax was 
lifted at midnight on 24th February, 1936. 


A recent judgment by the Privy Council on the provisions of section 92 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act in relation to control 
of trade as between the States rendered the scheme incapable of application 
in the present state of constitutional powers, and proposals for an amend- 
‘ment of the Constitution in order to validate ‘marketing arrangements of 
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‘this cliatacter were submitted to the electors on 6th March, 1937, but were 
“réjected in every State of the Commonwealth. Details of the voting appear 
‘in the chapter “Government” of this Year Book at page 35. However, the 
recovery of wheat values obviated the necessity of assistance to wheat 
“growers in respect of the 1936-37 crop. 


World Production of Wheat. 


In the Northern Hemisphere wheat is harvested generally between the 
months of May and August, and crops are usually garnered in the Southern 
Hemisphere between November and January. In certain countries, not- 
ably the United States of America and the U.S.S.R., both winter sowing 
-and spring sowing is practised in different areas. A comparison df world’s 
-wheat production during each of the six years ended 1935-36, and the 

:average for the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29 is afforded in the 
-appended table, compiled mainly from statistics published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. 


Annual Production of Wheat, 


Country. Average 
cider Sus 1980-31 ]1931-32 1932-33 |1933-34 |1934-35/1935-36 

1998-29, 
Million Bushels. : 
”‘Europe—Exporting Countries* ... 845 | 445) 462 | 280) 456 | 336] 386 
Importing Countries... 930 || 915 | 975 | 1,209 |1,290 | 1,213 | 1,190 
“Total .. «| 1,275 |[ 1,360 [1,437 | 1,489 | 1,746 1,649 | 1,576 
North America—Canada ... sts 422 42] 321 | 443 | 282 | 276] 282 
USA. oe aa 826 886 942 757 552 526 626 
Other Countries .. ll 16 14 13 15 14 14 
Total ... ...| 1,269 1,822 1,277 |1,213 | 849 | sie | 922 
. South America—Argentina os 249 || 282 | 220] 241 | 286 | 241 | 141 
Other Countries 47 4] 43 45 59 49 57 
Total... or 296 273 263 286 345 290 198 
! Afrioa—North sae ‘sy fe 100 106 |: 117 129 114 136 120, 
Sonth AY on oe 8 9 14 11 10 17 21 
. Total ... ..| 108) 115 | 131 | 140] 124] 163] 141 
“Asin —(Exoluding U.S.S.R., China, 385 456 | 460 | 482 | 455 | 454 | 485 

I d Ir . 
USSR. aa a Fi | 757 || 989 | 763 | 742 |1,018 | 1,117 | 1,132 
Oceania—Australia .. ‘ai tie 144 214 | 191 | 214) 177 133 144 
New Zealand in ans 7 7 6 11 9 7 9 
Total... Se 161 221 197 225 186 140 153 
J Es ting Countries: _ come 
aot edie U. 8.S.R.) . ...| 2,410 |) 2,675 | 2,576 | 2,380 | 2,223 1,996 | 2,061 
(Including U.S.8.R.) . «| 3,167 || 8,664 | 3,329 | 3,122 [3,241 3,113 | 3,193 
Total Importing Countries _ ~ vaf 1,064,|/ 1,072 | 1,189 | 1,405 | 1,482 | 1,406 1,414 
1 of World} (includin - - : 

a! SSR. . ei Te a 6 4,231 114,736 | 4,518! 4,527 4,723 14,519 £,607- 


* Excluding v. 8, s. R. a "4 China, ‘Turkey, Iran and Trag are excluded. 


4 
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Jnformation published in previous issues of this Year Book disclosed that 
whilst a general increase in world production had taken place since pre- 
war years, by far the larger contribution to the increase in supplies origin- 
‘ated in new areas in Canada, the United States and the Southern 
Hemisphere. This was due in part to the stimulus arising out of the 
Great War ‘with European pre-occupation in other -activities, and, in part, 
to the natural advantages enjoyed by the newer countries in producing 
wheat by large-scale enterprise in a world economy adapted to take 


advantage of the fruits of specialisation. 


“In the preceding ‘table there is evidence of the altered conditions 


‘brought about by the endeavour of importing countries to supply an 


jncreasing proportion of their cereal requirements from internal resources, 
as particularly demonstrated in the case of Europe. The occurrence of an 
almost universally bounteous season in 1930 led to the garnering of more 
wheat than in any previous year. Production in the years 1933 to 1937 was 
comparatively large, and would have been even greater but for the ravages 
of drought and rust which greatly reduced North American harvests in those 
years, and the incidence of relatively poor crops in Argentina in 1985-86 
and 1937-88. - 


World Wheat Agreement. 


The circumstances surrounding the conclusion of the international wheat 
agreement at the World Economic Conference held in London in July, 
1933, were outlined at page 723 of the Official Year Book, 1963-84, 


The specific objects of the agreement (which has been extended to 
31st July, 1938,) were to adjust the supply of wheat to effective world 
demand, and to eliminate the abnormal surpluses which had accumulated 
and depressed the market since 1930. The exporting countries accepted 
export quotas forthe period 1st August, 1933, to 81st July, 1924, and the 
importing, countries that were signatories to the agreement undertook not 
to encourage any extension of the area sown to wheat, and not to take any 
governmental action the effect of which would be to increase the domestic 
production of wheat. Information regarding the activities of the Inter- 
national Wheat Advisory Committee and the operation of the Agreement 
was given in earlier editions of this Year Book. 


The principles of the Agreement were reaffirmed but its practical 
application is virtually in suspense. Progressive improvement in the world 
statistical position, mainly due to poor harvests in stich major export- 
‘ing countries as the United States of America, Canada, Argentina and in 
a degree, Australia, has overcome the major difticulties to meet which the 
agreement was concluded. The Committee, however, is appreliensive that 


- existing conditions render a renewed depressive accumulation of stocks 


- 4 ‘possibility. 
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The appended table, derived mainly from statistics of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, shows world production, trade and stocks of wheat 
in each of the last ten years. The table reveals the substantial progress 
made in the reduction of the surplus supplies which, in recent years, had! 
depressed the market, but it is also apparent that, given even fairly favour- 
able seasonal conditions, there is a possibility of burdensome world sur- 
pluses being again accumulated :— 


World Production, Trade aud Stocks of Wheat. 


World Production*, World Exportable Worla 
Pro- Supplies. World | Export- 

Season, duction in ; __—____________] Import able 
. U.S.S.R, ; Require- | End of 
Importing|*Exporting| Total*, Excluding|Including | meuts, Season 
Countries. | Countries. U.S.8.R.{ U.S.S.B. Stocks. 

Millions of Bushels. 
1926-27... 999 2,397 3,396 914 961 1,010 831 170 


1927-28 .,.| 1,077 2,534 3,611 797 1,057 1,060 816 248 


1928-29 ...| 1,077 | 2,849 | 3,926 807 1,376 1,376 923 447 
1929-30 ...} 1,223 2,242 | 3,465 G94 1,051 1,061 628 434 
1930-31...) 1,072 2,675 3,747 989 1,211 1,324 826 499 
1931-32 ...; 1,189. | 2,576 3,765 753 1,256 ; 1,321 809 514 


1932-33 ...| 1,405 2,380 3,785 742 1,218 1,235 629 609 
1933-34 ..,) 1,482 2,223 3,705 1,018 1,074 1,109 545 564, 
1934-35 ...| 1,406 1,996 3,402 1,117 896 898 533 37] 


1935-36...) 1,414 2,061 3,475 1,132 687 716 502 245 
1936-37} ...| 1,220 2,154 8,374 | see 679 683 602 88: 
1937-38f ...{ 1,324 2,336 3,660 | ...... 696 736 520 213 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Turkey, Iran and Iraq, t Subject to revision. ¢ Prelindoary. 


Maize, 


Until the closing decade of the last ceutury, when the wheat-exporting 
industry began to develop, maize-growing was the most extensive single 
agricultural pursuit of New South Wales. During the next twenty years 
there was a slight imcrease in the cultivation of maize, and production 
attained its maximum in 1910-11. Thereafter, probably due in part to the 
sowing of pastures with lucerne and grasses of vigorous growth and high 
nutritive value, the production of maize steadily declined until, by 1930-31, 
the area sown with maize for grain was Icss than one-half, and the produe- 
tion little more than one-third that in 1910-11, The experience of maize- 
‘ prowing in New South Wales is illustrated in the graph published at page 
“08 of this issue. The following statement shows a comparison of the extent 
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of maize-growing since the season 1900-01, with the total value and averags 
value per acre for each crop :— 


Area under Production. Farm Value of Crop. 

Season. Maize + 
for Grain. Total. maka Vente Total. | Per Acre. 
acres. bushels. bushels. £ £8. d. 
1900-01 206,051 6,293,000 30'5 839,032 40 6 
1910-11 213,217 7,594,000 35°6 791,050 314 Q 
1915-16 154,130 3,774,000 24°5 723,270 413 10 
1920-21 144,105 4,176,000 29°0 974,260 615 2 
1925-26 120,955 3,278,000 27:1 805,820 613 3 
1926-27 128,516 3,599,000 280 1,004,680 716 4 
1927-28 148,801 3,930,570 26°4 622,330 43 8 
1928-29 106,835 2,506,470 23°5 543,160 5 18 
1929-30 108,219 3,035,850 28'1 758,960 7 0 3 
1930-31 105,024 2,766,660 26°3 383,180 313 0 
1931-32 106,047 2,669,580 25'°2 417,120 318 8 
1932-33 113,333 2,935, 140 25°9 587,030 5 8 7 
1933-34 117,231 3,133,890 26°7 339,490 217 11 
1934 35 115,570 3,238,590 28°0 458,810 319 5 
1935-36 119,849 3.324,780 27-7 644,180 5 7 6 
1936~37 116,286 3,302,520 28-4 708,670 6 111 


The decline in the area sown with maize has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the average yield per acre. The average value per acre declined 
precipitately in 1980-31, and remained low in 1931-32, the price of maize 
being adversely affected by the low price of wheat. The area sown increased 
in 1982-38, and the price realised was 80 per cent. in advance of that of 
the previous year, but though area and harvest were each greater in 1933-34, 
prices were so low that the farm value of the crop was lower than for over 
forty years. More maize was produced in 1935-86 than in any of the seven 
preceding seasons. Production was almost as great in 1986-87 and, with 
a substantial rise in prices, the average return per acre again increased, 
and was about 56 per cent. above the average for the five years ended 
1934-35, 

The average farm value of the maize crops of the last five years shown 
above was £4 14s. 1d. per acre, which, for the first time for several years, 
was above the average of £4 18s. for the quinquennium ending 1912. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. Good results are 
also obtained on the northern tablelands. The following statement shows 
the area under maize for grain in New South Wales during the seasons 
1935-86 and 1936-37, with the production and average yield in each division: 


1935-36, 1986-37. 
Division. Area under Yield. Areaunder Yield. 

Maize Fer Maize =o | Per 

for Grain,| ‘Total, | °° || for Gram.| Total. | £en 

Coastal— acres. | bushels. a acres. | bushels. Pn 

North Ra ic Sis ...| 47,545 |1,447,032 | 36°4 || 47,990 1,571,094 | 32-7 

Hunter and Manning =... _,..|_ 21,937 | 690,687 | 31-5 || 21,052 } 621,933 | 20-5 

Metropolitan ea ya | 1,403 54,978 | 39°2 1,425 46,272 | 32°65 

South a4 te ite «| 9,820 | 379,599 | 38‘7 8,754 | 318,033 | 56°3 

: Total ... ad +--| 80,705 |2,572,296 | 31:9 || 79,221 |2,557,332 | 32:2 
Tableland— oe 

Northern ... oes ou +. | 18,969 | 372,057 | 19-6 || 20,100 | 391,€05 | 19-5 

Central asa ae ae «| 4,603 | 110,436 | 24-0 4,044 89,301 | 22:1 

Southern... aes ae ea 188 6,900 | 36°7 118 2,658 | 22'5 

Total ... ee ...| 23,760 | 489,393 | 20°6 || 24,262 | 483,564 | 19:9 

Western Slopes vee aes » | 15,051 | 258,693 17°2 || 12,486 | 255,987 |20°5 

Central Plains, Riverina, and 333 4,398 | 13-2 317 &,637 | 17°8 

Western ‘Division, 
All Divisions .., »/ 119,849 !3, 324,780 ! 27-7 |] 116,286 3,302,520 | 28-4 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS OTHER THAN WHEAT.. 


Area, Production and Average Yield, 1831-1937, . 


Oats (Grain) 


Osa (886 1891 1896 1901 1306 ISH ING: 1921 "1926 1931 1936 1940 


net Graphs have been prepared on the basis of quinquennial averages ended in each year as 
shoan, 

The numbers at side of the graphs represent 100,000 of acres, millions of bushels of production. 
and tens of bushels of yield per acre in the case of maize and oats, and millions of acres, 5C0,600 of 
tons of production and tens of ewts. of yield per acre of hay. 
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‘The principal: factors in the local supply of ‘maize in. recent seasons are 
shown. in the following table: The particulars’ relate to calendar years,. as ' 
the maize crops:of the State are harvested between: January and ‘August. 
Complete records are not available of the interstate imports and exports. 
but it is considered that the quantity unrecorded is. not large: .. 


Import, Export. 
Calendar . Available for 
Tent: BOnnON On Oversea.. | Interstate,. | Oversea.. aa see Gonen mnption 
. bus. _ bus. bus. bus. bus, bus. 

1924 ... eee] 4,623,000 317,000 | 1,397,000° 53,000. 62,000'| 6;222,000 
1925 .... «>| 4,208,000 180,000:| 1,623,000: 51,000 93,000'| 6,867,000 
1926:... +» | 3,278,000 | 1,434,000 324,000 44,000 23.000.| 4,$69,000° 
1927 ... +».| 3,599,000 249,000.| 2,543,000. 6,000: 106,000 6,279,000. 
1928 ... «.| 3,931,000 4,000 | 1,740,000 41,000 66,000 5,578,000 
1929 ... +-| 2,506,000 t 2,269,000 2,000 6,000 4,767,006 
1930 ... «| 3,036,000 60,000 855,000 ° 2,000 10,000 8,939,009 
1931 ... .»-|. 2,767,000 t 596,000 1,000 7,000 3,355,000 
1932 ... sse| 2,670,000 6,000 173,000 2,000: 6,000 2,841,000 
1933 ... eee} 2,935,000 4,000 504,000 2,00° 28,000 3,413,000 
1934 .,, ...| 3,1384,000- fs 844,000 2,0C0 43,000 3,933,000 
1935... ...| 3,239,000 24,000: 320,000 « t 59,000 3,524,000 
1936 ... see] 3,325,000 24,000 300,000 600 34,000 3,615,000 
1937 ... wee{ 8,302,520 8,000 212,000 t 36,000 3,486,000 

® Subject to adjustment for carry over, t Records of interstate movement are incomplete, 

t Negligible. 


The annual requirement of maize is very variable; depending: largely on 
the nature of the pastoral season and the price and size of: available 
supplies, The large importation in 1927 and 1929 is attributed to the 
demand for fodder for sheep and other live stock during the acute though 
short drought. During 1935-386’ droughty conditions in north-western 
pastoral areas of New South Wales necessitated hand-feeding of stock, aud 
coinciding with a poor harvest in southern Queensland, lead to imports 
from South Africa to supplement the increased local. production. 


The imports interstate are derived almost exclusively from Queensland, 
while the imports oversea have been brought mostly from South Africa: A 
general duty of approximately 2s, per bushel and an ad valorem primage 
duty of 10 per cent. is imposed on maize imported from oversea. On maize 
from New Zealand and the United Kingdom the duty is approximately 
1s. 5d. per bushel, together with an ad valorem primage duty of 5 per 
cent, in the case of the United Kingdom. Imports from New Zealand are 
not subject to primage duty. Duiies payable are alsu subject to the Cus- 
toms Tariff (Exchange Adjustinent) Act, 1933-84. 


Oats. 


Oats is sown in New South Wales mainly as a hay crop, the areas for 
respective purpose in 1936-37 being as follows:—Oats. for hay, 342,334 
acres; oats for grain, 285,817 acres; and oats for green food, 128,036 acres. 
The aggregate area—706,187 acres—was 4,698 acres less than the previous 
season, which was the greatest on record. 
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The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and New England 
contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated with excellent - 
results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter of some 
severity. 


The area sown with oats for grain has shown an upward trend since pre-' 
war times, and especially so since 1927-28, so that the area so utilized in 
1935-386 (279,622 acres) was more than twice the average for the years 
1924-25 to 1928-29. The granting of assistance by the Commonwealth for 
artificial manuring, for which oats was an eligible crop, and a revival of 
horse-breeding, may have been factors in the recent expansion of the. 
activity, but a more important influence has been the increasing attention 
given to stock raising, particularly fat lamb raising. Considerable areas 
of oats are being grown as a fodder crop for sheep, and with an improve- - 
ment in grain quality as an outcome of plant breeding activities, local oats 
now find a ready market in the milling trade for human consumption. A 
graph illustrating the factors in the production of oats in New South Wales 
over the last 57 years appears at page 798 of this volume. 


The principal divisions in respect of the cultivation of oats for grain in 
1936-387 were the Riverina Division, with 95,350 acres producing 1,625,787 
bushels, an average of 17.1 bushels per acre, the South-western Slopes, 
where 68,223 acres produced 1,220,538 bushels of grain, an average of 17.9 
bushels per acre; Central-western Slopes, 33,467 acres producing 552,984: 
bushels, an average of 16.5; the Central Tableland with 11,876 acres pro- 
ducing 202,635 bushels, or an average of 17.1 bushels per acre; and the 
Central Plains, where 135,168 bushels were produced from 11,509 acres, 
averaging 11.7 bushels per acre. These five divisions between them producetl 
94 per cent. of the oats grown in the State. 


The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
in various years since 1900-01 :—- 


Been Acres wn der Production, Farm Value of Oats for Grain. " 
for Grain. Bushels, ag ph Total, Per Acre. 
£ £s. d. 
1900-01 29,383 593,548 20:2 59,355 2 0 6 
1910-i] 77,991 1,702,706 21°8 177,360 25 6. 
1915-16 58,636 1,345,698 23°0 173,820 219 3 
1920-21 77,709 1,642,700 21:1 241,480 3 2 2 
1925-26 101,097 1,615,650 160 381,790 315 6 
1926-27 105,115 1,898,750 18:1 338, 450 38 4 =5 
1927-28 114,988 1,654,560 14°4 324,010 216 4 
1928-29 126,743 2,183,880 17:2 254,860 20 3 
1929-30 181,364 2,528,610 13°9 316,080 1 14 10 
1930-31 176,659 3,241,980 18‘4 182,360 10 8 
1931-32 151,600 2,526,450 16°7 126,320 016 8 
1932-33 163,809 3,513,780 215 248,890 110 5 
1933-34 203,693 3,178,470 156 291,370 1 8 7 
1934-35 237,405 5,856,680 162 342,280 118 10 
1935-36 279,€22 4,735,740 16°9 304,660 18 3 
1936.-37 235,817 3,967,560 16°8 413,290 115 J 
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‘Partienlars of the production of oaten hay are given at page 805. The 
oats harvest of 1936-37 was 16 per cent. below the record of 1935-36, but 
-was greater than that of any earlier season. While the total farm value 
of the crop (£418,290) constituted a record, the farm value per acre was 
about 82 per cent. below the average for the five years ended 1929-80. 


The oats crop is harvested in December, and therefore constitutes the 
local element of supply for the calendar year following. The sources from 
which the local crop has been supplemented, and the quantity available 
for consumption in each of the past twelve years, is shown in the following 
table :— 


Import, Export, 
Calendar se oe, _ Oversea Available for 
Year, Production. and Consumption.+ 
Oversea. Interstate.t Interstate. t 
bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 

1926... vos 1,616,090 236,009 390,000 19,000 2,223,000 
1927... cos 1,899,000 463,000 411,000 49,000 2,724,000 
1928 ... we 1,655,000 370,000 450,000 50,000 2,425,000 
1929... wae 2,184,000 7,000 432,000 22,000 2,601,000 
1930... ees 2,529,000 3,000 460,000 17,000 2,975,000 
1951... a 3,242,000 1,000 184,000 ; 800,000 3,127,000 
1932... we 2,526,000 2,000 | 66,0C0 300,000 2,294,000 
1933... ay 3,514,000 2,000 125,000 103,000 3,538,000 
1934... iss 3,178,000 3,000 118,000 90,000 3,209,000 
1935... si 3,857,000 2,000 99,000 107,000 3,851,000 
1936 ... at 4,736,000 3,000 60,060 203,000 4,596,000 
1037... vis 3,968,000 4,000 222,000 196,000 3,998,000 


+ Subject to adjustment for carry-over, 
} Omitting considerable quantities imported interstate at Newcastle. 


A duty of is. 6d. per cental, or approximately 7d. per bushel of 40 Ib., is 
imposed on oats imported oversea, together with an ad valorem primageo 
duty of 10 per cent., except in the case of New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom, oats from which carry no primage duty, and primage duty of 
5 per cent. respectively. Duties payable are also subject to the Customs 
Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 1933-84, It is usual for practically the 
whole local supply to be produced in New South Wales and other Aus- 
tralian States. In the years 1926 to 1928 an appreciable part of the 
supply was obtained from other countries, mainly from New Zealand, but 
increased local production in recent years has been reflected in the dwind- 
ling of imports and in 1935-86 there was a net export of about 140,000 
bushels. 


At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan and New- 
castle districts, and the demand is affected materially by the price of maize. 


The local yield per acre is considerably below that of the important pro- 
ducing countries, and the total yield is insignificant compared with the world 
production, which usually amounts to more than 8,500,000,000 bushels per 
year, 


Bartey. 


Barley is produced only on a moderate scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
-there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
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. drainage present inducements for cultivation, particularly with regard to 
_ the malting varieties, barley is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Divi- 
sions and in the Riverina. The areas under crop in other districts are 
small and do not call for special notice. The following table shows the 


area under barley for grain, together with the production at intervals 
since 1900-01. 


; Area Production. Area, Production, 
Season, ‘under Barley Season. |-under Barley 
for Grain,” Total. Sty ™ for Grain, Total. - ae ares 
acres. bushels. |bushels. acres. bushels. ‘bushels. 
1900-01 | - 9,435 114,228 12:1 1927-28 5,600 ‘65,850 11°8 
1910-1] 7,082 82,005 11:6 1928-29 5,024 80,910 16'1 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 180 1929-30 7,947. | 113,850 14°3 
“4920-21 5,969 123,290 20°7 1930-31 11,526 188,610 16°4 
1921-22 5,031 - 83,950 16°7 1931-32 8,349 137,430 16'5 
1922-23 3,899 55,520 14:3 1932-33 7,736 154,530 20°0 
1923-24 ‘4,357 71,910 165 1933-34 10,006 165, 120 165 
1924-25 6,688 118,200 17°8 1984-25 9,480 168,990 -|- 17°8 
*11925-26 6,614 105,150 15:9 1935-36 11, 5&3 214,860 185 
‘1926-27 5,629 100,260 17°8 1936-37 12,004 205,890 -| 17:2 


" *Gonsiderable fluctuation has occurred in the area cultivated, but there 
das been a material increase in area in the last few years. The grain yield 
has varied greatly, as the foregoing table indicates. The average yield 
during the last five years has been 17.9 bushels per acre, compared with 
15.2 bushels per acre in the preceding quinquennium. Both the area 

_ sown for grain and the harvest of grain in 1985-36 were greater than in 
any year since 1918-14, when the area of 20,610 acres and the yield of 
303,447 bushels of barley each constituted a record. In 1986-37 the area 
sown was 3.6 per cent. greater, and the quantity of barley produced about 
5 per cent. smaller than in the preceding year. 


Of the area cropped for grain iu 1936-37, 6,448 acres yielded 114,090 
bushels of malting barley, and 5,556 acres yielded 91,800 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 912 acres were cropped for hay ‘and 5,236 acres for 
«green food. oN 


Only a small proportion of the barley required for malting is produced 
in New South Wales, but in co-operation with the brewers a system of 
seed -barley production was inaugurated in 1935-36 which may result in 
_the production of malting barley being considerably increased. 


Rick, 
“* “Rice-growing trials were made intermittently in New South Wales and 
‘other Australian States from 1891 to 1922 with indifferent success, but in 
: the latter year encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area, which remains the only area in the Common- 
swealth where rice is grown commercially. The history of the industry in 
its experimental stages is given at page 729 of the Official Year Book, 1933- 
34. “Development was rapid in the five years ended 1929-30, but with 
production more than adequate to satisfy local demand, further material 
~ expansion which may- have been prejudicial to- the industry ‘as a whole 
has been avoided since 1931-32 by fixing for each grower a maximum 
area. which may be supplied with water for-the irrigation of rice. The 
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highest yield per acre yet recorded—107.39 ‘bushels (paddy)—was obtained 
in 1988-84, but in 1986-37, as a result of the record area—23,357 acres— 
harvested, the harvest in that year—2,276,580 bushels—was larger than any 
previously garnered, Since the 1926-27 harvest the average yield of paddy 


vice has varied from slightly less than 70 bushels up to 107 bushels per 


acre, m 


mainly owing to seasonal causes. 


The progress in-years since 1925-26 was as follows :—, 


Number | area Yield Farm Average per acre, 
Season, of | ararvested. (Paddy Value of F 
Growers. Rice), Yield. (paddy). ‘Farm Vahie. 
Powe acres, bus.* £ bug, £ 
1925-26, 30 1,556 61,100 12,030 39°21 TT 
1926-27, 67 3,958 214,740 48,320 54-27 12-2 
1927-28 ., 127 9,891 879,112 1815320 . 88-88 ° 18:3 
1928-29... 221 - 14,027 11,307,520 | 201,850 - 93:21 14:4 
1929-30 ., 258 19,780 |1,829,173 289,620 92°48 146 
1930-31 .. 270 19,825 {1,427,413 259,610 72:00 13:1 
1931-32 ., 277 19,574 1,349,653 263,180 68°95 134 
1932-33 ., 280 22,032 |1,901,440 -| 304,820: |- 86°30 -13'8- 
1933-34 ...| 292 20,221 |2'171'520 | 337,600 | 107-39 16-7 
1934-35 . 290 21,738 {1,888,430 336,080 86°87 155 
1935-36 .. 304 21,705 |2,163,520 354.620 99°68 16:3 
1936-37... 320 23,3857 12,276,580 379,720 97:47 16:3 


* 42 Ib, per bushel. 


Jn the ‘earlier years the rice was purchased from growers by rice milling 
firms, who paid £10 10s., £12, and £11 10s. per ton (f.o.r., Leeton) for 
‘tmarketable paddy rice in successive years 1925-26 to 1927-28. Imposition 
of an import duty of 8s. 4d. per cental ou uncleaned rice and 6s. per cental 
‘on cleaned rice was responsible for the higher price received by growers 
for the 1926-27 crop. Since 1928-29, rice grown in New South Wales has 
been marketed by a rice marketing board constituted under the Marketing 
of Primary Products Act, and the greater part of the rice produced has 
been sold for consumption in Australia at a fixed price of £11 per ton, 
for. Leeton. The quantity of marketable rice (paddy) produced, excluding 
grain retained for seed on the farms and the amounts and value of local 
rice slipped oversea from Australia in each year since 1928- 29 are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Marketable Local Rice Exported Oversea from Australia. 
Ce 

‘Year ended 30th June. * Proticen & Genet 
: addy). Meal an ’ 

f (N.S.W.) Cleaned, | Uncleaned.* ae Vneleanes 

Wour, - 

Bye ewt. ewt. owt. ewt. Sf 
1928-29 7 464,560 2,334 385 16,682 12,855 
1929-30 6 657,240 7,386 4,189 ‘5,652 15,213 
1930-31 « 521,680f 59,961 15,324 7,626 52,443 
1931-32 p 477,620} 73,111 36,559 7,005 64,561 
1932-33 ‘ 706,940} 44,739 26,287 4,369 46,366 
1933-34 % 798,760 170,736 6,687 4,179 127,470 
1934-35 A 698,280 194,986 25,551 3,529 149,502 
1935-36 . «| 783,600 175,087 8,768 7,832 150,904 
1936-37 v8 «| 840,420 272,645 1,908 18;673 207,217 
I 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, involving loss of from 16 to 20 per cent. of weight of paddy 


Tice, © ‘t 


Revised, 
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Most of the rice is exported: from New South Wales, but considerable 
quantities are shipped through. Victorian ports. In 1936-37 the rice of 
local origin exported from New South Wales comprised 218,224 ewt., 
cleaned, 944 ewt. uncleaned, and 7,604 cwt. of rice meal and flour, the total 
value of which was £162,652. 


Excluding the quantity used for secd, the consumption of rice in New 
South Wales is about 4% Ib. per head of population. Thus it would appear 
that the annual requirement is approximately 104,500 ewt. of commercial 
rice, equivalent to approximately 450,000 bushels (42 lb.) of “paddy” rice 
as harvested by the grower. It is possible, however, that if local rice can be 
produced in regular supply at a price attractive to consumers, the local 
demand may be increased. The annual quantity of paddy rice required 
for consumption in Australia was estimated by the Rice Marketing Board 
at between 400,000 and 440,000 ewt., and production in recent years has 
more than satisfied domestic requirements, 


In the evidence submitted to the Tariff Board at an investigation con- 
ducted in 1926 it was estimated that there were approximately 53,009 acres 
of land suitable for rice growing on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
and that ultimately 40,000 acres would be used for the purpose, 20,000 
acres being cropped annually with one year’s fallow. 


Each year, however, a conference representing the Rice Marketing Board, 
‘the rice growers, the Department of Agriculture, and the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission, fixes for the following season the 
maximum area each grower may plant. For the season 1931-32 the limit 
was 90 acres. In the following season the area was increased to 110 acres, 
in order to compensate for the reduced yields that would be obtained from 
previously cropped land. In each season since 1933-34 the arca has been 
fixed at 80 acres. 


A rice research station is maintained at Yanco by the Department of 
Agriculture, 


Hay. 


The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demard for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject to 
considerable fluctuation, is more constant than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. Changes in the proportions of wheaten and oaten hay since 1931-32 
may be, to some extent, attributable to the Federal bounty on manures 
used in cultivation, for which wheat for grain was not au eligible crop, 
in consequence of which the tendency to sow wheat and ultimately to use 
for hay or for grain according to circumstances may have becn discouraged, 
particularly in view of the eligibility of wheat (grain) for bounty pay- 
ments, Formerly the greater part of the area cultivated for hay was sown 
with wheat, but in the last few years oats has been the most extensive 
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hay crop grown. The following table shows the area, production and 
average yield per acre of hay of each principal kind in recent years (ended 
31st March) :— 


Kind of Hay. rae By eHee 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 

Wheaten— 

Area ants «. acres | 377,463 339,837 271,272 224,632 293,854 

Production ... ... tons 376,519 435,467 342,135 266,956 352,337 

Yield pia... ».. tons 1-00 1-28 1-26 1-19 1-20 
Oaten— ; 

Area an ». acres | 216,797 274,793 349,174 328,866 342,334. 

Production ... .. tons 243,460 347,934. 434,011 396,706 389,488 

Yield p.a. ... ... tons 1-12 1-27 1:24 1:21 114 
Lucerne— 

Area one ase ACLES 93,986 110,961 134,703 103,478 110,422 

Production ... ... tons 174,405 181,894 225,786 171,498 174,104 

Yield p.a. ... ++ tons 1:86 1-64 1-68 1-66 1-58 
Other Kinds— 

Area aby ve. ACTES 1,296 1,705 2,265 1,834 1,317 

Production ... .. tons 1,303 2,127 _ 2,829 2,226 1,570 

Yield p.a. ... .» tons 1:01 1:25 1-25 1-21 1:19 
Total Hay— 

Area cee ». acres | 689,542 727,296 757,414 658,810 147,927 

Production ... .. tons | 795,687 967,422 {1,004,761 837,386 917,499 

Yield pia... ... tons 1:15 1:33 1:33 1:27 1-23 


* Years euded 30th June, 


Information as to the quantity of hay on hand on rural holdings was 
ascertained, for the first time, in 1935-36, when there was an aggregate of 
744,930 tons stored on 16,182 holdings; the quantity on hand at 81st March, 
1937, was 717,961 tons stored on 16,765 holdings. 


SmaGE.  ---- 


New South Wales is liable at intervals to fairly regular recurrence of 
long periods of dry weather. Consequently it lacks a permanent supply of 
natural fodder, and the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth 
of ‘herbage of good seasons, in the form of silage, for use when natural 
pastures are exhausted. To facilitate such conservation the Department 
of Agriculture offers free advice concerning material and method of con- 
structing silos. Farmers may sink pits for the same purpose at small 
expense. : 


The possession of stocks of silage is highly advantageous to the prose- 
cution of dairy-farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic 
conditions are unfavorable to the growth of winter fodder. 


Returns showing the stocks of ensilage on holdings as at 31st March 
were obtained for the first time in 1986. At that date ensilage totalling 
206,190 tons was stored on 1,671 holdings. Adverse seasonal conditions, 
particularly in coastal dairying districts, caused supplies to be drawn upon’ 
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heavily in 1936-37, and the quantity.on' hand -at the 81st March, 1987, was 
199,549: tons stored. on 1,572 holdings, In..the’ coastal divisions there. were. 
683 holdings with 59,611 tous; on the Tablelands, 173 holdings with 22,560. 
tons; on the Western Slopes, 549 holdings with 86,074 tons; on the Western 
Piging aud Riverina, 165 holdings with: 31,144 tons, and in the Western 
Division, two holdings: ‘storing 160: tons... 


The following table gives particulars. of the silage andes in districts for ; 
certain periods since 1921-22: 


Tarms oa Silage ‘made. in Districts. 
on Value. q 

Season, which sy of ; Plat 
Made. - : Silage. Coastal. Table- Western awa Western 
| ‘ Jands, Slopes, Riverina. Division. 

Average. No. |: tons. £ tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, 

1921~-22—25:-26|: 189 | 24,252 | 42,278] 11,396 3,494 '] 6,760 2,422 180 
1926-27—30--31} 447 | 42,937 | 75,612 | 19,270 4,030 | 15,064 4,320 253 


1931~32—35+36|: 927 ' 77,375 |107,257 | 46,509 63226 | 17,760 5,750 1,130 


1930-31 ...| 669 , 603172 | 86,815 | 26,576 4,646 | 23,505 5,320 125 
1931-32 ...| 628 54,885 | 77,078 | 27,644 3,723 | 15,267 7,901 350 
1932-33 .../ 738 , 62,435 ; 88,309 | 31,996 7,715 | 18,741 8,983 we 

1933-34 ...| 892°; 70,835 | 96,000] 44,483 |; 4,357.) 18,159 2,386 1,500 
1934-35" ...|1,068' 88,991 | 125,010 | 51,343 7,882 | 23,119 4,847 2,300 
1935-36...) 1,311 | 109,781 | 149,886-) 77,131 7,452 | 18,513 5,135 1,500 


1936-37... 1,350 3, 542 |170,167 | 79,776 7,337 | 18,923 7,454 52 


Considering the. liability of the State toperiods. of severe drought; the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons: were: dis- 
appointing. Latterly, however, there has been a considerable increase, and 
active propaganda by Departmental officers and farmer organisations sug- 
gest the likelihood of much’ greater attention being given this important 
aspect of animal husbandry. Schemes of fodder conservation as instwrance 
against drought have been considered from time to time, but no organised 
project has yet been initiated. 


GRAPES: 


Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid-expansion in: the area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, which was largely due to the establish-— 
ment of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Avyeas . 
and to the settlement of returned’ soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted: 
to grape-growing, 


The most important viticultural district was formerly in the Hunter and 
Manning Division, the area. cultivated for grapes in’. that division: in 
1986-37 being 1,380 acres for. wine-making, 258 acres for table use, aud 
87 acres of young vines. However, the area cultivated for grapes is now 
largest in the Riverina Division; where’ 5,204. acres were grown in 1936-37 
for wine-making, 792 acres for table use, 1,772 acres for drying, and 643 
acres of young vines. The greater part of these areas is in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. The growing of grapes for drying is most extensive 
in the ‘irrigation areas at Wentworth, where 2,597 acres of vines were devoted - 
to that purpose and 616 acres to other purposes in. 1936-37, 
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‘The following dissection of the total area cultivated for grapes shows 
that the greatest increase in -area,. relatively and absolutely, has been in 
grapes of drying varieties. 


Varieties of Grapes. | 1920-21.* 1925-28. 1930-31." | 1034-85. 1035 -86.t 1936-387. 

acres. | acres. acres. acres. | acres. | acres. 

Table ... oor es v.| 2,087 2,404 2,637 3,065 2,932 3,267 
Drying a ak te 699 2,298 3,937 4,063 3,840 4,390 
Wine ... ee is ie 4,589 6,977 6,771 7,041 7,382 7,327 
‘». Total, bearing . wef 273875 | 11,739 13,345 | 14,169 14,164 | 14,984 
; era Wino a a 1,269 617 | 514 660 
Net bearing ... Other Y 8,408 2,726 149 457 | 490 998 


Grand Total .... {| 10,783 ; 14,465 15,363 | 16,143 _. 16,168 | .16,542t 


‘* Year ended 30th June, + Year ended 31st March. 
t Increase mainty due to more complete statistical collection,. 


~ The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which ‘it 
was used is shown in the following comparison. The quantities do not 
relate in every case to the acreages as classified in' the preceding table, as 
the produce of some varieties of vines cultivated usually for a particular 
purpose may be used ultimately in a different way :— 


1920-21.* 1025-26,% | 1930-31.*) 1934-35.t] 1935-36.f] 1936-37.+ 


Production. 
Table grapes ... ewt'| 53,200 76,740 73,600 72,760} 87,520) 102,140 
Dried grapes—: 
- Sultanas .3 3,396 19,386 43,304 | °62,614) 76,112 98,041 
Currants... is 2,469 6,182 8,506 15,096) 173281 21,873 
Raisins & lexias ” 1,052 3,782 3,983 6,002" = =—7;046 10,283 
Grapes used for wine, | 118,880 203,940 | 235,040 | 271,160) 327,620) 367,020 
-Wine made... --gal.| 674,188 | 1,240,893 /1,335,882- |1,639,274/2,567,812) 2,944,494!) 
Vigneron’s Brandy 
and Spirit ey 8,536 9,037 7,764 | 10,697 36,710 § 


* Year ended 30th June, + Year ended 31st March, 


} Includes grapes sent to Victoria to be made into wine: 16,860 cwt. In 1930-81 and 8,840 ewt. 
in 1935-36, § Included as wine. {} Includes distilled and bev: erage wine. 


The volume of output shows some. variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal ‘conditions on average yields. “Black spot” caused a decline 
in production in 1933-34 .and: 1984-35, and the results:in 1934-35 were also 
affected by frost damage on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Crops 
‘were. poor in the Hunter River ‘districts in’ 1935-36, The season 1936-37 
was marked by the highest yields of table grapes, dried vine fruits and 
-wine in the history of the State. A feature of the table is the rapid increase 
in the production of both sultanas and currants. 


The approximate quantities of dried grapes packed in the 1937 season . 
were sultanas 98,000 ewt., currants 21,900 ewt, and raisins and lexias 10,300 
owt. 


‘Further. information. relating ‘to. the development of, the dried ;vine fruits 
- industry «will be found on.page 816 of this isue. 


‘Particulars of the production ‘from vineyards in irrigation ‘areas are 
shown in the section’ “Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year 
Book. 
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The urban centres of the State absorb most of the table grapes marketed, 
but in 1986-87 grapes to the weight of 7,638,000 Ib. valued at £14,536 were 
exported from New South Wales. Special research into the problems of 
transport have been undertaken. The principal destinations of grape 
exports in 1936-87 were, in order of importance, British Malaya, Hong 
Kong, Canada, Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies. 


The export trade in wine is assisted by a bounty payable by the Common- 
wealth Government on fortified wine exported oversea. Particulars of the 
rates at which bounty has been payable under the Wine Export Bounty 
Act, 1924, the quantities on which bounty was paid and .the amounts 
disbursed in New South Wales since passage of that Act, are as follow :— 


Bounty on Fortified Wine Alas cported 
Year AEDOUET: on whieh ane of 
ended June. Bounty was Paid. 
Rate, As from— Paid.t 
s. d, per gal gallons. £ 

1924-25 4 0 1 Sept., 1924... 29,538 5,908 
1925-26 BQ 9 AN ee 163,043 32,609 
1926-27 ar 19 1 Sept., 1927... 247,858 49,572 
1927-28 den is i 1 0* 8 Mar., 1928... 168,213 30,330 
1928-29 ae wee sis DOR le cetaeerceduad 31,206 1,784. 
1929-30 aie ive as 1 9 13 Mar., 1930... 25,295 1,795 
1930-31 was ase wae Li Ger Wt. Aitieweeatia 33,267 2,821 
1931-82, ar . 1 48 20 July, 1931... 74,284 5,474 
1932-33 ees ds 1 458+ | eeeceene 88,839 7,382 
1933-34 ‘ee ies ig L748") i)! © upieseoees 75,260 5,268 
1934-35 te he see 1 3 1 Mar., 1935... 49,761 3,232 
1935-36 ne * sis TB tek attedaas 43,959 2,748 
1936-37 ie 1 2 1 Mar., 1937 ... 51,692 3,209 


* On wine exported to Canada for Canadian consumption—is. 9d. 
t Actual rate paid 5th October, 1932, to 80th June, 1933—I1s, 4-2d, 
} Not necessarily the produce of New South Wales, 


The rate of bounty was fixed at 1s. 2d. per gallon from 1st March, 1937, 
to 28th February, 1940. In March, 1938, the Federal Cabinet decided to 
continue the payment of a bounty on fortified wine exported at the rate 
of 1s. per gallon for five years as from 1st March, 1940, 


There is a Wine Grapes Marketing Board, constituted under the Mar- 
keting Act, which functions mainly as a negotiating body between the 
growers and the wine-makers, fixing prices at which the growers may 
deliver wine-grapes to the wineries. 


Fruit and VEGETABLE GROWING. 


In 1986-37 the area of land on which fruit (including passion-fruit, 
berry fruits, grapes, bananas and pineapples) was grown was 104,346 (in- 
elusive of 17,907 non-bearing) acres, and the farm value of production 
therefrom £2,677,870, compared with an area of 97,823 (inclusive of 14,768 
non-bearing) acres and a farm value of £2,072,160 in 1935-36. 
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The importance of fruit and vegetable growing as industries is shown - 
by the following comparison, which relates to the area and value of pro- 
duction of each of the principal classes of crop on holdings of one acre and 
upwards in extent :— : 


1935-36. | 1936-37. 
Kind uf Crops, Area Area Farm Area Area Farm 
not yet in Value of not yet in Value of 
Bearing, | Bearing, Crop. Bearing. | Bearing. Crop. 
Acres, | Acres. £ Acres. | Acres, £ 
Orchards—Citrus | 38,938 | 24,284 | » 584,660 3,986 | 24,566 653,180 
Othert wf °8,328 | 82,030 |: 787,090 9,720 | 34,597 | 1,008,450 
Total 12,266 | 56,314 | 1,371,750 || 18,706 | 59,163 | 1,661,630 
Vineyards vies Hi T,004 | 14,154 339,480*]/ 1,558 | 14,984 423,630* 
Market Gardens... Gee a 7,026 319,260 se 7,335 382,200 
Separate Root Crops ...J  .. 25,686 432,840 i 28,700 | 450,370 
Bananas .., - vel 1,173 | 11,856 | ‘331,180 2,013 | 11,560 563,700 
Minor Crops of Fruit and : 
Vegetables ms 856 | 22,443 |. 871,130 630 | 20,908 415,820 
Grand Total ...] 14,769 [137,479 | 3,195,640 || 17,907 142,C&50 3,897,350 


* Includes value of wine and spirit made from grape juice. t Excludes passion-fruit, bananas, 
pineapples, and berry frnits. — ¢ The inerease in area of orchards in 1936-37 was duc to inclusion 
of approximately 1,500 small orchards with an arca of approximately 4,000 acres, 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and as there exist large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the 
North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity of 
Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit are most 
generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and all the 
fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits are grown. Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and 
form the largest element in local fruit production. All orchards and nur- 
series outside the metropolitan area are required to be registered, for which 
an annual charge of 1s. per acre or part thereof is imposed. Revenue from . 
this source, less the cost of administration, is expended in the form of 
advances to fruit-growers’ organisations for the benefit of the industry. 


With the exception of oranges, lemons, mandarins and bananas, the fruit 
production of New South Wales is far below the demand. In the year ended 
80th June, 1937, approximately 1,800,000 cases of fresh fruit were imported 
into. New South Wales from other States. The quantity of fruit used for 
jam and fruit-canning in factories in New South Wales during 1936-37 
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was 16,086 tons, valued at £186,935. Fresh fruit (other than citrus) ‘to' the 
value of £101,219 was exported’ overseas from New South Wales ‘in 1936 aT," 
in addition td preserved fruit and vegetables, pulp and juice of local pin” 
valued at £197,941, and dried fruits of local origin valued at “£118; 962, ‘Good . 
seasons generally : produce a glut of stone: fruits, for which apparently there 
is no system of efficient handling. ~~ 


wedge Te Ped 


The. extent of* cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 
of 1 acre and upwards during the past season is shown in comparison with 
that in 1980-81 in the following table:— 


1930-31... . : . 1936-87, 
. Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. |Number of | Trees:of'Benring Age, 
: Trees not Trees not 
yet’ yet 
Bearing, | Number, Yield: Bearing. | Number. Yield. 
Boe oa we ie ‘ bushels. . bushels.. 
CR a 4,905 | 33,872 | 38,797] 6,078 | 92,306] 26,594 
Washington: Navel... 158,380.| 551,616 | 746,916 | 126,469 | 632,702 | 898,273 
Valencia... ~| 234,560 | 719,441 | 854,073 | 183,815 | 811,217 |',028,845 
‘Allother oe: uf: 84,176 | 391.251 |. 407,069 |: 16,869 207,089 _ 217, 285:. 
Total oranges .»| 432,021 11,696,180 |2,046,785 | 282,731 |1,673,314 |2,170,997 
Lerons ... ite we} 58,350 | 210,833 | 320,156 61,459 | 209,901 | 244,916: - 
Mandarins.., ve) a | 100,184} 589,839 | 582,568 | 21,642 | 386,899} 320,284 
Other.Citrus- tere ona L4OTO |. 27,942 |. 36,219.) 20,110 35,363 47,907 -° 
Apples sey i ..| 323,802 | 967,164 | 908,705 | 502,240 1,121,395" 1,410,685 
Pears— — : 
-- Williams- -..,  - 3,.{- 28,240: |. 159,640 |-- 172,009 27.593 | 135,898-] 202,452 
All other nig w.{ 22,374 | 141,972.] 141,962 31,36.| 157,910 | 196,595. 
Peaches — : bw Se 
Dessert and Drying » 4, 166°] 302;688"} 214,600 78;269"| 314,766'| 248,051 
tae sts 65,685 | 171,127 | 203,998 97,742 | 183,992 | 320,108 
Nectarines.. ae i 7746 | 32,142) 19,403 13,886 | 42,199 31,669 
Plums Dass % Oat «| 37,559.| 207,631 | 148,246'| - 29,419 | 218,4t0'). 137,541 
Prunes a ot cf 21,616 272,553 197,998 5,785 | 242,482 | 274,669 
Figs Sti he Sas oa 6,002 * 8,629 |. 4,233" 3,377 22,333 |. 10,475" 
Cherries .., we oe} 785881 241,724 79;220 53,623"). 2765194 |- 132,130. 
Apricots. ... wee wef, 16,156.) 147,789 | 113)303 22 G43.) 155,454 |, 127,672" 
Quinces... “ae ae 9,929} 15,969:| 19,939 8,239.| 40,838 48,000 
Almonds .., or ie 9,031 35,898 4,410 22,225 52,342. 6,942 
Persimmons. ihe 757 9,149 ° 5,920: 1,050 12,216 10,461 
Passion: Fruit as wie wee 369: |¢203,035 57,595: | $148,536 | 174,940) 31,550. 
TAll other ... tte ee _ 5,642 ae Wa _ 6,191 | 
., £ Vines. ¢ Excluding bananas and-pineapples. 


‘ a . . a Sivas 
The figures shown: above include returns: fronr non-commercial orcHards;'* 
which are; however, of comparatively small extent: In tlie last quinguen-' 
nium there has. been a check 'to the growth of orcharding which: had been | 
steadily maintainéd throughout the preceding decade. This is well ius: ” 
trated by a comparison of- the figures relating. to young trees as well as 
the. decline in trees.:in bearing. . Cherries, and certain’ fruits. used mainly, 
for processing are exceptions to the general trend. A marked decline in: 
mandarin growing. anda definite shift from. common: oranges to Washing-" 
ton navels-and Valencias-are features:of the table... pe PR eR 
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ar Citrus Fiuits. - 
‘Particulars of: citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


Avea.under Cultiv: ation (Citrus: 


Fruits, ) Production. Farm Value of Production. 
ener é Not “/Avenige perl Average per 
Productive.) pearine Total. Total. | Productive Total, Productive 
baie Acre. Acre, 
acres.. | acres; acres, bushels, | bushels; £ £8. d-. 
1900-01 11,013./ 3,952 | 14,965 | 648,628 59. 81,080 | 7 7 3 
“1910-11 * 17,465 2,643 20,108 |1,478,306 85. 199,300 | 11 8 8 
‘1920-21 21,990 |: 6,445 28,435 |[2,009;756 91 477,580 | 21 14. 4 
Average— |° 
5 Yearsended| | 
.  1925-26'.| "21,864 8,119 | 29,973 |2,155,313 99 595,900 | 27 5 4 
1930-31 |. 26,140. | 7,019 | 33,150. |2,677,548/ log | 826,450} 3112 4 
1935-36 | 26,223 4,806 31,029 [2,947,468 112 557,860.) 21 5 6 
1927-23 26,056. 7,30L | 33,357’ |2,604,983] 100. | 765,240 | 29 7 5° 
1928-29. 26,366 . 6,889 | 33,255 3,031,820 115 913,110. 8 12 & 
1929-30 27,268 | 6,747 34,010 | 2,541,681 93 {1,176,400 | 43: 3 0 
, 1930-31 27,161 6,303 33;464 [2,935,728]. 108 515, 160 18-19. 4 
"1931-32 26,758 | 5,508 | 32,266. '3,050,447| 114 | 562,700| 21 0 7° 


» 1982-83; 27,235 5,290: | 32,525. |2,909,142 107 570,510 | 20 18 1h 
1938-34 27,504 4,894 _ 82,398 |2,908,021 109 574,960] 20 18 
1934-35 25,334 4,401‘ | 29;735 3,048,444] 120 496,400 | 19 11°12 

_ 1935-86 24,284 3,933. 28,222 .|2,826,284 116 584,660 | 24 1 6 


1936-37 24,566 3,986: | 28,552 . |2,784,104|: 113 653,180 | 26 11 9 


The principal divisions forthe cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow :— 
Hunter and Manning, 8,158 acres; Metropolitan, 7,317 acres; Riverina: 
(which includes 5,786 acres within the: Murrumbidgee Irrigation Avea), 
7;056 acres; and Central Tableland, 4,176 acres., Of the latter, 4,010 acres 
within Colo Shire are really within the coastal terrain. 

-The number of holdings of one acre or more:in extent in which citrus 
fruit, to. the extent of fifty trees: or more, was cultivated during the year: 
1936-87 was 4,138, and of these the average area was 6.9 acres, compared 
with 5,110 in 1930-81, with an average aivea of 6.7 acres. The area devoted 
to citrus culture steadily expanded in the ten years ended 1929-80, when: the 
maxiniunr area‘of'34,010 acres of bearing arid'non-bearitig trees was attained, 
Since then, owing to the adversities of the industry, citrus growing has 
been ‘curtailed, and! in: 1936-37 the area. under citrus fruits was about 16 
percent, smallér-thaw in 1930-81. with. the productivé. area reduced by about: 
10 per cent.. Simultaneously: the areas: under. mandarins: has: progressively 
declined, and navel and Valencias. have, toian appreciable degree, replaced. 
oranges: of other: varieties. Lemon growing, which also contracted year ‘by: 
year until 1935-36, has since increased, and in 1936-387 there were more 
lemon trees than in any: year since. 1924-25. 
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The production of oranges and lemons has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets. During 1985-36 the 
oversea export of citrus fruit from New South Wales was valued at 
£28,342, and in 1986-87 at £45,237. Formerly most of this export was to 
New Zealand. But in December, 1932, the Dominion placed an embargo on 
importation into New Zealand of all fresh fruits from Australia. ‘This was 
partially relaxed in respect of the produce of South Australia only, in 
August, 1983. This embargo coupled with increased local production 
scriously affected the local markets. Efforts to develop markets in Canada 
and Great Britain have met with some success, though prices secured in 
oversea markets have not been very satisfactory, and a bounty of 6d. per 
export case was paid by the Commonwealth on oranges exported to coun- 
tries other than New Zealand in 1934 and 2s. per case in 1985 and 1936 
subject to certain qualifications. In 1986-37, 25,572 centals of citrus fruits 
valued at £18,031 were exported to the United Kingdom, and 7,721 centals 
(£6,527) to Canada. The Citrus Fruits Bounty Act of 19387 provided for 
payment of bounty at uniform rates on export of oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit and mandarins. Comnion oranges are ineligible for bounty payments. 
The rate varies according to the description of case used. For the orange 
case (oranges or grape-fruit) and the lemon case (lemons) the rate is 2s. 
per case. The Australian bushel case and the standard bushel case may be 
used for oranges, lemons, grape-fruit or mandarins, for which a bounty of 
is. 4d. per case is payable. Half lemon cases in which lemons or mandarins 
may be exported carry bounty at the rate of 1s. per case. 

Late in 1986 the New Zealand embargo was relaxed to permit of imports 
from “fly free” areas in New South Wales and Victoria and under this 
arrangement 9,892 cases were shipped from this State. Under the trade 
agreement concluded in March, 1987, oranges from “fly free” areas will be 
admitted to meet the needs of the New Zealand market, subject to the 
consent of the Minister for Customs of that country. 

Australian oranges shipped to the United Kingdom arrive mainly in 
the months August to November and then compete in the British market 
with oranges from South Africa, Brazil, and at times the United States 
of America. Production has expanded rapidly in South Africa and Brazil, 
in which countries the producers enjoy the advantages of cheap labour 
and more ready access to market. Hence the Australian producer, as a 
relatively small factor in the total British supply even. in these months 
of active marketing, is at the mercy of uncertain prices, and can hope to 
secure remunerative returns from exports to the United Kingdom only if 
costs of production and marketing are kept at a very low level. 

The New Zealand embargo deprived mandarin growers of their only 
important export market. To relieve distress amongst such growers the 
Commonwealth and State Governments each provided an amount of £8,515, 
grants to growers to be used for resoiling, purchase of fertilisers, reworking 
of established mandarin trees with approved citrus varieties, replacement - 
of old mandarin trees with other fruit trees, and utilization of areas 
which were under mandarins for any other approved purpose. Mandarin 
trees in bearing decreased in number from 590,578 in 1931-382 to 386,899 
in 1936-37. 

A system of packing and marketing inaugurated by the Central Citrus 
Association was describéd on page 602 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but 
this organisation ceased to function in December, 1931, a considerable 
proportion of the packing sheds having been closed. 

In February, 1985, the Commonwealth Government made available to 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research an annual grant of - 
£2,000 for five years to be expended in citrus research. 
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Fruits other than Citrus. 


The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, includ- 
ing passion fruit but exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and 
berry fruits, together with the total value of each season’s yield, at 
intervals since 1900-01 :— 


Ares under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus). Farm Value of Production. 
wae Productive Not Bearin Total. Average per 
IVE, ge otal. Total. ProductiveAcre 

acres. acres, acres, £ £os. d. 

1900-01 25,766 5,508 31,269 270,080 10 9 8 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 138 5 4 
1920-21 27,302 14,309 41,611 577,480 21 3 °0 
1921-22 _ 27,838 14,031 41,869 547,920 1913 8 
1922-23 26,314 14,500 40,814 732,390 2716 8 
1923-24 27,220 18,5265 . 40,745 645,820 23 14 6 
1924~25 27,694 12,679 40,373 796,390 29815 2 
1925-26 29,621 11,818 41,439 857,380 28 18 11 
1926-27 30,403 10,637 41,040 855,540 28 2 7 
1927-28 32,492 9,038 41,530 957,550 29 9 6 
1928-29 32,323 8,389 40,712 860,710 2612 7 
1929-30 32,284 7,767 40.051 1,006,640 31.38 #7 
1930-31 32,140 7,499 39,639 709,360 22 1 6 
1931-32 32,811 7,536 40,357 461,210 461 =) 
1932-33 32,954 7,014 39,968 903 690 7 8 6 
1932-34 32,811 7,398 40,209 670,560 20 8 9 
1934-35 33,002 8,016 41,018 753,810 22 16 10 
1935-26 Bea iyons 41,194 809,960 24.17 0 
1936-37 35,211§ 0,201§ 45,4128 1,030,270 29 5 2 


§ The increase in area in 1936-37 was duc {o the inclusion of approximately 1,500 small orchards 
(inyuding citrus) with an area of approximately 4,000 acres not previonsly recorded. 


Approximately one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central. Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
11,129 acres; 9,506 acres ard situated in the south-western slopes and 9,016 
acres in the Riverina, which includes the Murrumbidgee Trrigation Area, 
particulars of fruitgrowing on which area are given in the chapter “Water 
Couservation and IJrrigation.” 

The number of non-citrus fruit trees (in bearing) of each of the prin- 
cipal varieties in various years since 1910 is shown in the following table. 

‘Whilst the area under fruits other than citrus has varied but little during 
the past fifteen years, apple and cherry growing has tended to expand 
in recent years, and a tendency for fewer pears, peaches, and plums to be 
grown has been noticeable. Prune growing extended rapidly between 192) 
and 1930, but declined between 1933-84 and 1935-36. 


Season. | Apples. | Pears. Peaches. Plums. Prunes. Apricots, Cherrles, 
: Number of Trees of Productive Age. 

1910 «| 476,945 | 109,178 | 584,642*) 110,791} one 78,352 | 114,205 
1920 «| 718,350 | 196,943 | 690,617 | 132,385 32,857 | 109,088 | 139,212 
1925-26 ...! 832,110 | 271,526 | 568,291 | 212,721 | 131,153 | 134,782 | 186,925 
1930-31 —...], | 967,164 | 301,612 | 478,815 | 207,631 | 272,553 | 147,789 | 241,724 
1931-32  ...] 985,226 | 302,318 | 465,551 | 202,101 | 267,901 | 148,203 | 248,689 
1932-33 ...! 1,015,948 | 297,445 | 453,333 | 204,781 | 272,893 | 143,198 | 251,251 
1933-34  ...! 1,012,254 | 290,526 | 451,228 | 206,733 | 263,279 | 141,983 | 259,125 
1934-35 _...] 1,045,824 | 281,902 | 451,011 | 200,989 | 259,948 | 143,792 | 261,359 
1935-36 _.../ 1,048,555 | 281,534 | 458,800 | 199,337 | 235,009 | 142,975 | 268,805 


1936-37§ ...! 1,121,395 | 293,808 ' 498,758 | 218,410 | 242,482 | 155,454 | 276,194 


*Including Nectarines. f Including Prunes. §See footnote to preccding table. 
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Apples.and Pears. 

Apples are by far the most important.mon-citrus fruit ‘grown. Apple 
orchards are most extensive in the: Central Tableland -division in the 
. Bathurst and Orange districts, in.the south-western slopes near Batlow 
and Tumbaruinba, in the Northern Tableland near :Uralla;:in WNattai, 
Wollondilly and Wingecarribee Shires. within the South Coast - Division, 
and in.the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area.’ Of the record production of 
1,410,685 bushels of apples picked in 1986-37 about 36.2 per cent. (510,071 
bushels) were grown in the Central Tablelands division, 305,685 bushels. in 
the South-western Slopes, 206,081 bushels in: the Northern Tableland, 
150,256 bushels on the South Coast, and 110,088 bushels in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. Pears are also grown in these districts. 

Apart from citrus fruits, apples and pears iare.the only: fresh fruits’ 
grown in New South Wales which are exported:in considerable quantities. 
Low prices and marketing ‘difficulties, both locally and abroad, jeopardised 
the livelihood. of apple and pear growers in common with orchardists 
generally throughout the depression and the Commonwealth! Government 
appropriated £125,000 in each year, 1933-34 and 1934-35, for the relief of 
apple and pear growers, of which £8,225 and ‘£4,023 was distributed to 
orchardists in New South Wales in.the respective years. Further. assistance 
has been given in the form of a bounty paid on apples and pears exported 
at the rate of 4d. per bushel:case in 1935, 44d. per bushel case:in 1938, and 
24hd. per bushel case in 19387. Apple and pear export bounty distributed 
in New South Wales amounted to £3,182 in 1935-36 and “£2,433 in 1936-37. 
Tn 1985-86 a grant of £1,270 was made by the Commonwealth. for expendi- 
ture toward the improvement of the apple and pear ‘growing industries. 

A comparative statement relating the production and oversea export of 
apples and pears is appended. In this table the quantities ‘exported 
(recorded in centals) have. been converted at the rate of 40. lb. to the 
bushel for apples and 80 lb. to the bushel’ for pears. It will be noted that 
the United Kingdom is the principal market for apples and pears shipped 
trom the State. Quantities are also exported to Hong Kong, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies and Germany. . 


Apples, ‘ Pears, 
o uantity Exported. uantity Exported. 
Year. Quantity Exported | Total page : girs Total 
Production. | esd [vee my duction. ng United aime us 
To Unite ‘Exports. * (To United exports. 
Kingdom. Total. 2 Kingdom. Total. P 
bus. bus. bus. £ bus. ‘bus. bus. £ 
1910 .| 474,838 1,360 | 28,515 | ‘8,680 |.128,168 * s 
1920-21 ...) 524,303 ; 7,093 | 19,660 | 10,568 | 165,641 * * * 


1925-26 ...) 759,742 9,613 | 22,288 | 12,454 | 278,539 2,376 4,842 4,414 
1930-31 ...] 908,705 | 45,223 | 76,718 | 33,316 | 313,970 3,282 | 12,746 6,672 
1931-82 .,.] 295,288} 78 | 25,235 | 14,863 |161,469}| —... 4,386 3,283 
1932-33 .../1,251,815 | 336,720 | 376,873 | 139,479 |336,300 | 30,042 | 35,826 | 13,592 
1933-34 ...) 838,020 | 74,815 | 131,485 | 53,996 | 358,479 | 25,144 | 38,456 | 17,021 
1934-85 .../1,235,389 | 192,890 | 264,400 | 113,178 | 333,905 | 12,680 | 24,412 | 12,068 
1935-36 ...| 977,901 | 104,488 | 148,925 | 62,656 | 396,227 | 15,844.} 27,006 | 15,128 
1936-37 .../1,410,685 | 90,435 |134,410 | 56,849 | 399,046 |°11,034 | 25,914 |. 15,001 


- * Not available. + Poor crops due to thrip ravages. 

‘In :recent years headway has: been made in organising the marketing of 
non-citrus fruits. An-éfficient cool store on co-operative lines has operated 
at Batlow for.ten years, and similar stores have been established at Orange, 
Young, Leeton, Griffith, and Kentucky. These provide:growers with.storage 
chambers which enable them to store apples, pears, etc., during periods of 
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plenty, for sale when supplies are scarce by reason of seasonal changes, In 
addition to the monetary gain, this system makes it possible for suppliers 
to ensure greater regularity of supplies of fruit, to make valuable trading 
connections, and to inaugurate sound marketing undertakings. 


Bananas. 

There was rapid -progress of banana culture in the Tweed River district 
of the North Coast division between 1914 and 1920. But infection of 
plantations by the disease known as “bunchy top” almost extinguished the 
industry, and it was not until 1980 that control measures evolved by the 
Bunchy-top Control Board (described at page 599 of the 1983-34 edition 
of this Year Book) permitted of renewed expansion. Between 1929-30 and 
1933-34 development was so marked that in the latter year the area devoted 
to banana culture was more than threefold that in 1922. Apart from the 
enhanced prospects of successful culture due to bunchy-top control the 
renewed expansion of the industry was probably attributable in large 
measure to the influx of unemployed persons; the small area needed, and 
the fact that labour is the preponderating item of cost in ‘the establish- 
ment of plantations, enabling men to undertake the work whilst receiving 
relief or employed intermittently. 

The industry has attained such proportions that local requirements are 

- satisfied largely from within the State, and plentiful supplies have seriously 
depressed prices. A Banana Market Board was constituted under the pro- 
visions of the Marketing Act of 5th July, 1985, and five producers’ repre- 
sentatives were elected at a poll of the growers in August, 1935. The 
Board ‘assumed full marketing powers as from 1st July, 1986, and estab- 
lished a sales floor and a banana ripening plant in the City Markets in 
November, 1987, But the area within New South Wales adapted for banana 
growing is strictly limited and further extension is unlikely. A considerable 
reduction in -area occurred between 1938-34 and 1935-86. A tendency not 
to renew worked-out plantations was observable, ‘but in 1986-87, as the 
result of the setting of new stools, the ‘total area under bananas again 
increased slightly. 

The following table shows the area cultivated for and the production of 
bananas in certain years since 1922 :— 


——$—$—-+ 


Area, ‘ Production. 
Year ended 30th June. i 
Bearing. |Not bearing. Total. Cases, Farm value, 
acres, acres. ‘| acres. No. £ 
4922, ene uve bis 4,570 898 5,468 433,533 260,120 
1925... fae aoe ac 7,002 502 1,504 |° 60,768 47,090 
-1930 ve ane wes 1,806 1,534 3,340 _ 117,120 107,840 
193]... ne me ae 2,621 2,338 4,959 | 216,756 139,090 
1932* ... sie a vit 4,733 2,394 7,127 343,427 181,730 
19383* ... yen ai sre 6,241 5,034 11,275 533,560 326,810 
4934* ... wa ais ‘sr 8,643 8,795 17,438 691,627 340,050 
1935* .., nee i a 12,179 3,893 16,072 993,165 306,220 
4936* ... one vee it 11,856 1,173 13,029 | 1,004,868 331,180 
1937* ... hin “ne ane 11,560 2,013 13,573 | 1,009,626 563,700 


$$. 


* Yoar ended 31st March, 
* 77439—C 
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The quantity of bananas imported oversea into New South Wales in 
1936-27 was 3,148 centals valued at £1,045, including 2,812 centals from Fiji. 
‘he duty on bananas imported oversea is 1d. per lb., but since October, 1932, 
in terms of the Ottawa Agreement, uot more than 40,000 centals of Fiji 
bananas may be admitted annually into Sydney and Melbourne at a duty of 
2s. 6d. per cental, plus primage, while sales tax is also payable on bananas 


imported from oversea. Bananas from Norfolk Island are not subject to 
duty. 


Fruit Canning. 


The Commonwealth Government paid bounty on certain kinds of fruit 
canned in 1928-24, and on such fruit exported on or before 28th February, 
1925, A sum of £3,102 was paid on fruit canned in New South Wales in 
1927-28, the last year in which a bounty was paid. In subsequent years 
the fruit-canning industry in New South Wales was afforded Common- 
wealth assistance, of an indirect nature, per medium of the Fruit Industry 
Sugar Concession Committee whose main source of revenue ig a payment 
(£216,000 per annwn from ist September, 1937) under the provisions of 
the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and Queensland Gov- 
ernments. The Queensland Sugar Board made an ex gratia payment of 
£26,485 in 1936-37 as a special contribution to assist jam exports. The 
committee grants to fruit canners and jam manufacturers a rebate on. the 
price of sugar used in the process of manufacture, on condition that a 
predetermined price is paid to the producer of the fruit required. Amounts 
of £36,441, £39,317, £51,959, £38,913, and £41,983 were expended in New 
South Wales in this connection in successive years ended August, 1937, 
The amount involved in 1936-37 comprised domestic sugar rebate, £17,176 
export sugar rebate, £16,233, and special export assistance, £8,574. The 
export of canned fruit is supervised by the Canned Fruit Control Board 
constituted under Federal legislation. The quantity and value of the output 
of the fruit canneries in 1935-36 were much greatcr than in any previous 
year. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of canned fruit 


produced in factories in New South Wales during each of the past fourteen 
years :— 


Fruit Preserved. i Fruit Preserved. 
rear, Year, 7 
id Quantity, | Yalueat | Quantity, | (Value at 
Ib. , £ Ib. £ 
1923-24 ... «| 10,521,701 | 242,255 1930-31 ... «| 15,812,219 | 253,205 
1924-25 ... «| 17,019,569 | 408,101 1931-32 ... .| 7,609,691 | 136,776 
1925-26 ... «| 11,325,850 | 264,794 1932-33 ... | 19,447,512 | 342,099 
1926-27 ... «| 8,261,091 | 182,436 1933-34 ... | 17,653,693 | 329,477 
1927-28 ... ve} 13,922,386 | 242,537 1934-35 ... | 21,446,194 | 392,801 
1928-29 ... | 14,213,747 | 258,037 1985-36 ... ..{ 25,208,208 | 512,793 
1929-30 ... «| 17,133,226 | 271,360 || 1986-37 ... | 28,394,451 | 438,172 


Dried Fruits. ; 

The dried fruits industry in New South Wales is of comparatively 
recent origin, its major growth having followed upon. the development of 
the irrigation areas and of orcharding settlements established in post-war 
years. The principal dried vine fruits producing settlements are in the 
Murrumbidgee, Coomealla, Curlwaa, Goodnight and Pomona Trrigation 
areas, and small quantities of dried vine fruits are also produced in the 
Junee, Albury and Euston districts. The greater proportion of dried fruits 
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produced in the Murray River districts is packed in Victorian packing 
houses whose premises are registered with the Victorian Dried Fruits 
Board, but the quantities produced are included in the following state- 
ment showing the total production of dried fruits in New South Wales 
in each of the last twelve seasons :-— 


Dried Fruit. 


Season, Apricots. | Grapes.* | Peaches. Pears. Prunes, | Other. | Total. 
cewt. ewt. cwt. | cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
1924-25, 893 25,133 1,628 412 3,321 206 31,593 
1925-26... 175 29,301 1,334 303 3,111 65 34,889 
1926-27... 4,072 50,170 655 165 1,890 39 56,991 
1927-28... 4,577 35,369 4,782 630 12,657 388 58,403 
1928-29... 9,097 69,842 3,461 355 17,633 453 100,841: 
1929-30... 6,473 93,673 2,866 265 24,305 410 127,992 
1930-31 see 2,243 55,793 2,647 346 31,784 194 93,007 
1931-32... 6,260 70,793 1,385 257 2,901} 4] 81,637 
1932-33 soe 5,147 | 111,572 2,960 460 36,531 502 157,172 
1933-34 ... 7,161 92,851 2,546 348 30,217 517 133,640 
1984-35 .., 5,124 82,712 2,481 398 33,088 829 124,632 
1935-36... 7,022 | 100,439 2,424 8331 | 26,244 933 187,393 
1936-37 A 8,282 | 130,197 9,105 249 43,370 ‘677 179,880 
* See table at page S07 for details. f Failure of crop, 


The table reveals a vapid expansion jn the production of dricd vine 
fruits aud prunes between 1924-25 and 1982-88. The production of dried 
apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears varies considerably from year to 
year, and is principally dependent upon prices obtainable at the canneries 
aud in fresh fruit markets. A progressive decline in the area devoted to 
prune growing between 1933-84 and 1985-36, probably in reaction to the 
poor returns of recent years, was reversed in 1926-87 when the pack of 
dried prunes was much greater than ever before. To assist prune growers 
the. Commonwealth provided a bounty of 2d. per Ib. on prunes exported 
from Australia during the yee? 1985 and of $d. per Ib. in respect of 
shipments in 1936. No bounty was paid on prunes exported in 1937. 

Even larger quantities of dried fruits are grown on the irrigation areas 
of other Australian States, mainly in Victoria and South Australia. In 
recent years the production of dried fruits has largely excecded the Aus- 
tralian demand, and on account of the low prices prevailing abroad, lcgis- 
lation was passed by the States concerned aud by the Commonwealth to 
make provision for organised marketing. In this way the local and less 
profitable export trade is distributed on an equitable basis amongst the 
producers in the various States, and the Commonwealth assists in the 
export and disposal of dried fruits in the oversea markets. This 
system, involving the regulation of interstate trade, was attacked in the 
courts, and held by the Privy Council to be in excess of constitutional 
powers. : 

Although proposals submitted to the electors by referendum on 6th 
March, 1937, to confer upon the Commonwealth powers in regard to mar- 
keting were rejected, State legislation has been in no way invalidated, and : 
the system hitherto operated under legislative sanction has been continued 
successfully on a basis of voluntary co-operation of producers and dealers 
in dried fruits throughout the Commonwealth. lin % 

The New South Wales Dried Fruits Board, constituted under the Dried ; s 
Fruits Act, 1983, has regulated the marketing of dried vine fruits—sul- | 
tanas, currants, and lexias—since 1928, and of dried tree fruits—dried 
prunes, apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears—since 1932. All dried fruits | - 
must be hygenically packed and properly treated and graded in packing 
houses registered with the Board, and boxes containing dried fruits must ios 
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be properly branded. Growers and dealers are registered and the cost of 
administration is met principally by a contribution from the growers at 
the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton of dried fruits produced. 

Based upon estimates of Australian production and consumption made 
in consultation with the other producing States, quotas, uniform with 
those declared in other States, are declared by the Board fixing the pro- 
portion of production of each kind of dried fruit which may be sold 
within the State. 

The quotas determined in the years 1935. to 1987, and the quotas (subject 
to revision) for 1988 were:—: 


Currants, | Sultanas, | Lexias. | Prunes, Peaches. Apricots. Neotarines. | Pears. 
Yerr, | 
Quota for Intrastate Trade-—Per cent. of Production. 
1935 wf 17h 174 70 50: 60 522 674 | 674 
1986 wae 30 17 40 15: 674 70 60 55 
1937* aT 19 17 i 474 624 662 iad 80 Bye. 
1938* sos 15 124 |. 40. 65 65 40 60 25 


* Opening quotas—subject to revision, 


Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide, a complete 
census of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information obtained. may. 
be considered to provide reasonably complete particulars of operations. con- 
ducted on a commercial basis, 

A considerable proportion of tlie vegetables produced on holdings, of 
one acre and over is grown in market gardens, and data as to individual 
crops are not available in respect of these. Jn 1936-87 market garden 
produce was grown on 1,599 holdings, in. areas of one acre or more, the total 
area being 7,335 acres and the farm value, of production was: £882,200... "The. 
area and production of individual crops, exclusive of areas. cultivated, in, 
market gardens and on holdings less than one acre in extent, were as follow:-— 


1934-35. | 1985--36. 1926-37 
Vegetables. Area of ' ti Area of “odtichs Arena of Es A 
Crop. Production. Crop. Production. Crop. Production, 
Potatoes— acres. tons, acres, tons. acres. tons, 
Tarly (Summer) \ : a Ke 
Late (Winter) 19,662 46,033 22,743 62,882 24,909 66,255. 
Sweet KA nae 242 1,070, 270 1,152 351 1,461 
Onions on aay 14 289 85 231 112 299. 
Turnips- wef 1,410 4,730 2,119 5,979 2,920.| 10,151 
Other Root Crops... 205 679 469 1,876 408. 1,379 
Pumpkins and Melons| 3,713 12;447 4,411 14,981 4,486 13,330 
Half-cases. Half-cases. Half-cases. 
Tomatoes ive w.{ 2,421 500; 794 2,227 | 530,120 2,057 | 571,563 
£ £ £. 
Peas... ie . | 9,497 72,389 | 11,577 94,957 | 9,686 97,908 
Beans ... aa wd 1,699 27,315 1,597 30,793 1,976] 39,574 
Cabbages ea vee 566 10,430 546- 11,766 575 14,906 
Cauliflowers ... ve 522 10,120: 689 11,783: 812;| 16,867 
Other ... tee vig 293 9,810 447 12,191 495 15,451: 
Potatoes. 


Potatoes are the most iniportant vegetable crop grown in New South 
Wales, but local production is not nearly sufficient to meet the States’ 
requirements and large quantities are imported from other States, princi- 
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pally Tasmania and Victoria. In 191% there were 44,452 acres under 
potatoes and the yield (121,033 tons) was the highest on record. There wa3 
a. progressive: decline’ in: the area cultivated for potatoes in the post:war 
years up: to 1929-30, and in that year only 12,785 aeres were sown, produc: 
ing 28,907’ tons of tubers, or less than: in any’ year since: 1860. A: gradual 
inevease occurred. in the: next. three years, since when an average of over. 
20,000 acres has been maintained, 


Greater attention has been given to seed selection and cultural practice 
in recent years, and in 1935-36 the yield per acre (2.76 tons) was higher 
than in.any year since 1923-24: Production in 1936-87 (66,255 tons) was 
greater than in any year since 1914. Only a limited proportion of ‘the area 
suitable for potato growing is so utilized, but marked irregularity of prices 
and the consequent unreliability: of returns’ to the grower, act as a deter- 
rent to. material. expansion. Potatoes are. most extensively. grown in the 
Tableland divisions. but considerable areas. are also in. cultivation in. coastal. 
areas. The following statement. provides a comparative summary of the 
viscissitudes of potato. growing during, the past thirty years:— 


P Area Production Average Farm Value of Production. 
5 mn Ww r 

Poe San Pate tok: rer Total. sl rd per 

acres. tons. tons. £ £. 8. d. 
1906411, (average) ...|- 35,042" 92,742 2°65 418,000: 1118 7 
1916-21 ie veel 22,725 47,783 2:10 330,800 1411): 3: 
1921-26 are wali 24,075 -  §1,010 2-12 344,580° 14 6 4 
1926-31 sy aa 17,288 36,643. 2:12 235,650 13812 7 
1931-32 howe ves 17,522° | ~~ 33,709 1-92. 152,110 8.13 7 
1932-33... at 20,739 "42/403 2:04. 113,960' 56 9 TT 
1933-84 «... St 20,089: 43,532" 2:17: 143,660 7 3 °0 
1934-35 rad ih 19,662: 46,033 : 2:34 320,500 16. 6 @ 
1935-36 ne a 22,748 62,882 2°76 394,580. 17:8 g 
1936-37 _ 7s, 24,909 66,255 2°66 404,160 16.4 6 


Miscrttanrovs Ghrops, 
Particulars of miscellaneous crops of the State are shown below:— 


i Year ended 31st March, 1926. Year ended:3tst March, 1987 
srop. cat 7 
ue Area, Production. meena Area. Production, [eee pee 
Hay acres, tons. tons, | acres, tons, tons, | 
Wheaten .., «| 224,632 | 266,956 1:19 | 293,854 352,337 1:20' 
Outen’ wie we) 828,866 396,706 1:21 342,334 3893488 1:14 
Lucerne... wt = 108,478 171,498 166: 110,422 174,104 1:58 
Other firt rr 1,834. 2,226. y-21 1,317. 1,570: 1:19 
Green: Fodder ot 610,401 |£1,179,047: * 645,713 |£1,280,920. *. 
bushels, busheis: |. bushels. | bushels, 
Rye (Grain) ... ste 5,936 98,700 16:6 63325 100,020 15‘8: 
Broom Millet— | } 
Grain ; oe sel ye 7,740 4:7 10,140 3:02; 
; > 7,652 ewt. evt. 3,358 ewt. ewt. 
Tibre aes ate 8,425.- 51 13,504 4°02 
Root Crops-— va tons, tons, ' tons, - tons,: 
Other than Potatoes 2,943 9,238 21 3,791 13,290 351 
cwt. ewt, owt. cwt. 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf)... 934 5,953 6-4 85] 5,411 6°36 
Sugar Cane— abe | tons, tons, tons. tons, 
Crushed... wae 10,416 280,472 26°9 10,231 275,169 269 
Otand-over ... ane 9,794 sists oes 10,190 ive eae 2s 
Nurseries dae i 858 £97,991 £114 4s, 944 | £112,708 |£119 85, 


bs Comparative averages not available. 
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Details respecting each of these crops are shown in the “Statistical 
Register of New South Wales.” 


The area of land cultivated expressly for green fodder is not known. The 
area shown in the foregoing table includes wheat areas which failed to 
mature for grain or hay and were used as green fodder for stock,. with a 
fed-off value of 7s. 6d. or more per acre in 1931-32, and 10s. or more. per 
acre in subsequent years. 


Puant Diseases Act, 1924, 


A brief description of this Act. was published at page 606 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29, 


Fruit Census, 1923. 


In 1928 a special census was taken. to ascertain the number of trees of 
each variety of each kind of fruit planted in New South Wales, in order to 
facilitate consideration of the problem of marketing. 


The results were briefly summarised on page 504 of the Official Year Book 
for 1928, and were published in full in the Agricultural Gazette of February, 
1925. 


Registration of Farm Produce Agents. 


Provision is made under the Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-32, which 
is designed to protect the interests of producers, for the licensing of 
persons engaged in the business of farm produce agents, 7¢., in the 
handling for sale as agent of fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible 
roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, honey and such other commodities as may 
be prescribed by regulation. Unless selling farm produce, stock and 
station agents aud auctioneers do not come within the definition of farm 
produce agent, and, unless selling farm produce to other than members, 
co-operative societies are not requized to register. . 

Licenses, for which the fee is £1, subsist for a calendar year, and appli- 
eants must be above the age of 21 years, and, with some exceptions, must 
furnish a fidelity guarantee bond of £1,000 (or of £2,000 in the case of a 
firm), and be neither an undischarged bankrupt or have been guilty of 
fraud or convicted of an offence punishable by imprisonment for a term 
exceeding three months within the preceding five years. 


Ageuts must account for sales within fourteen days of disposal, keep 
prescribed books (which are open to inspection by the registrar under the 
Act) and may not purchase produce received for sale without consent of 
the client, or destroy produce without official authority. Penalties are 
provided against the furnishing of false accounts, knowingly or fraudulently 
spreading false reports calculated to affect prices, misrepresentation, or the 
buying of farm produce without prior arrangement as to price, Charges 
for commission are regulated under the Act. 

‘On 11th July, 1938, the number of agents who had been registered was 
294, of whom 235 were in the metropolitan area, 17 in Neweastle, and 42 
in other country centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND [RRIGATION. 


A brief outline of the problem of water conservation and irrigation and 
of the policy adopted in New South Wales was published in the Year Book 
for 1928-29 at page 608, 


The Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation Areas were 
described on pages 609 to 611 of the Year Book for 1928-99 and details 
of subsequent developments are contained in the Annual Reports of the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and in the Report of the 
Auditor-General. An outline of the system of land administration apply- 
ing to these areas aud the tenures under which these lands are occupied 


will be found in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” of this 
‘Year Book. 


A summary of the expansion of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme 
is provided below :— 


Value of Revenue derived. 

Year ended _ Water Area Rural = 

80th June. Distributed.) Watered. Production Water Rates! Land Lease! Interest Other 
: and Charges| Rentals jon Advances] Revenue. 

acre feet acres, £ £ £ £ £ 

1924 66,433 |. 56,076 | 600,000 80,957 74,276 | 111,600 2,602 
1925 68,785 58,698 | 720,000 34,778 74,985 | 125,452 1,821 
1926 81.949 57,810 | 800,000 38,707 | 73,287 | 120,086 650 
1927 104,158 59,795 | 884,000 45,976 73,994 | 118,794 1,667 
1928 139,441 64,938 | 841,000 54,521 72,355 | 101,382 2,476 
1929 214,170 75,254 | 970,000 69,227 74,670 83,211 806 
1930 301,545 92,503 |1,002,0C0 | 101,194 82,999 |- 77,472 2,367 
1931 173,696 76,384 | 868,000 56,239 83,914 81,248 1,527 
1932 178,914. 57,065 | 882,000 53,647 91,210 81,133 1,002 
1933 222,663 77,084 |1,116,000 66,829 75,084 61,109 1,495 
1934. 225,386 89,628 |1,026,000 64,520 71,149 41,256 593 
1935 213,487 95,735 {1,100,000 66,118 46,582 21,258 977 
19386 267,890 + 1,184,000 80,056 53,928 42,770 7,283 
1937 281,564. t 1,440,000 82,235 49,290 47,567 4,852 


* Excluding value added in factories. + Information not available, 


The decreased revenue from rentals and interest between 1929-30 and 
1984-35 was due to concessions granted by the Government to assist 
settlers and the inability of settlers to fully discharge obligations dur- 
ing the years of depression. Information respecting these concessions is 
published in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” of this volume. 


The capital expenditure connected with the irrigation area was 
£9,569,259 as at 30th June, 1937, of which £9,394,917 was expended on 
Loan Account. This sum was reduced by £2,099,289 written off for various 
reasons, including £2,026,543 on account of Soldier Settlement. 


Propuction on Irricarion SerrLeEMENts. 


Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements established and econ- 
trolled by the State in New South Wales are shown in the following state- 
ment. Particulars relating to the Hay and Curlwaa settlements only in 
1910-11 were published in earlier editions. Farming operations on the 
Murrumbidgee area did not commence until the season 1912-18, and the 
first section of the Coomealla project did not become available until 1925. 
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The total area under occupation (including noun-irrigable lands) in’ these 
areas as at 30th June, 1937, was:—Murrunibidgee, 316,874 acres (exclusive 
of town lands); Coomealla, 3,334 acres; Curlwaa, 9,384 acres; and Hay. 
6,767 acres. 


Particulars. 1920-21, |'1930-81. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 


Curlwaa 
Murrum- 
| | “pidgec. Hay. aad Coo: Total. 
{ 
Cultivated Holdings.., No. 1,190 ase 1,623! 1,346 3 Sail Wises 


‘Area under— 
All Crops . Acres} 33,065] 114,441} 100,942; 105,959 53] .4,287] 1103299 


Grain ike ery: 2,860} 75,269} 55,733: 62,614)... a 62,614 
Hay & Green Food  ,, 16,086) 16,032} 21,027 21,919 53 284) 22,256 


Grape Vines— 


Bearing. ys 1,253) 6,301! 7,641} 5,749, 2. | 2,444] 8,193 
Not yet Bearing... ,, 1,896) 1,452 524 474 me 616] .1,090 
’ Orchards— | 
Bearing ... ne 9% 4,154) 10,507) 11,988 11,097 vad 842) 11,939 
Not-yet Bearing... ,, 4,414) 4,079] 3,087] 8,247)... y8| 3,345 
Live Stock— 
Horses... ve ~No. 5,264) 6,131) 6,854 6,110 102 421} 6,633 
Cattle— ‘ 
Dairy... Hie gy 4,007] 42,416) *8,379| *2,278} *289 sa *2,604 
Other ... eae? 545 5,463] 3,163) 6,245 4,872) 166 284! 5,322 
Sheep... rey: 16,927] 76,609].140,628} 173,048} 2,435)  .566/176,049 
‘Pigs ee wae | 58 2,564) 1,889] 1,789) 1,216 49 7, 1,272 
‘Production— 
Wine oes w gal} 64,000! 904,402/2,122,522) 2)454,944 Ae wee [2,454,044 
Sultauas ... wee Cwt, 2,923! 33,250} 60,968} 12,040) ... | 63,365) 75,405 
Raisins and Lexias_,, 967; 2,189) 3,885 18h}. 7,780) 7,966 
Currants ... iahe 55 2,188) 5,862) 15,249 1,321 ak 17,95&| 19,279 
‘Oranges— 
Washington Navel 49,328} 355,629) 361,380) 389,666 2) 58,838) 448,506 
bush. : 
‘Valencia oat yg ‘21,323] 199,990] 276,568] 331,58) oa 36,618] 368,199 
All other eed 3,455, 4,340] 18,524] 93 849] ... | .3, 112) 26,961 
‘Lemons... vee op 11,062} 64,208) 46,189 51,285 cas 3,610] 54,895 
Peaches— 
Dessert & Drying ,, 40,433, 45,995] 43,609] 24,947 1 | 15,275] -40,223 
Canning ve yy | 172,361).204,848| 298,104) 317,840| . ... 1,317,841 
Nectarines Ai yy 3,751} 4,944) 7,874 6,519) 1 820] 7,340 
Apricots... 01.45 58,136 86,079 180,131] 86,452 % | 10,590] -97,044 
Prunes... doy is 10,829 86,698 -82,261] 104,209} ... 174]104,383 
Butter... ww Ib, 40,761) 374,121) 591,396) 439,535) 1,439) 1. | 440,974 
Bacon and Ham... ,, 11,413) 116,500] 2,335 4;474| ea 4,474 
Grain—Wheat ...bush. 24,648].503;664| 361,788) 498,228 ae .» |498,228 
Rice aaa ve. | 1,427,413)2,085,707) 2,191,090. a see [2,191,090 
Oats. 9,207| 68,247] 95,736! 69.855]... .. | 69,885 
Other .. 9,171| 4,386] 3,711 9,559)... | 2,559 


* Cows in registered: dairies only. 
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‘The total area under crop increased considerably between 1921 and 1981 
because of the extension of grain crops (mainly rice and wlieat). In’ 
addition. to meeting the whole of Australian vequirements, production 
of rice on the Murrumbidgee Tvrigation Area supplies an exportable 
surplus. Iixports of local rice and rice products from Australia in 1936-37 
were valued at £207,217, and in the preceding year, £150,904. Reference 
might be made to page 802 of this issue for further information in relation 
to rice-growing in these areas. : 


- Between 1931 and.1985 there was-.a substantial increase in dairying, but’ 
subsequently. the number. of dairy cattle declined; some settlers transferring 
activities from dairying to fat lamb raising, resulting in an increase in the 
number of sheep on the area of about 35 per cent. during 1985-36 and a 
further increase of 21 per cent. in 1936- 37. 


‘Oranges, peaches, apricots;: apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of- 
fruit produced: The yields of apples; oranges and peaches may be expected’ 
to increase rapidly, as the young trees: become increasingly productive. 


The following statement’ shows the number of fruit trees of the principal’ 
varieties; on the irrigation settlements, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 


1920-21. 1030-81. | 1034-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Fruit Trees, 
: Pro- |Notyet| Pro- |Notyet| Pro- | Notyet| Pro- | Not yet| Pro- | Not yet 
ductive. | Bearing.| ductive.} Bearing! ductive. | Bearing, ductive. Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing. 
Orange—: H : ; . 
Seville. ve} 1,150 6,283.} 1,071 812 1,126 | . 560]... 1,510 281 
Avanbing} en , 60,810 70,314 | 228,445 | 65,529] 246,544 | 84,558 | 245,770 | 29,684 | 230,044 |’ 26,615- 
avel, 4 
Valencia see], 27,425 | 40,028 | 121,478 | 105,874 | 175,519 | 50,951 | 184,543-| 45,707 |189,530'| 45,574. 
All other w{ 3,184 6,443 | 14,429 4,476 | 12,148 1,250 | 16,978 2,111 | 11,060 1,977 
Lemon .,, on 13, 766 | 17,881 | 27,856 | 14,066 | 28,889 | 10,418.) 27,113 8,063 | 28,626 6,459> 
enanale. vas 1,888 3,571 | 15,052 7,092 | 15,365 2,482 | 13,508 1,967 | 12,263 2,147" 
‘each— 
ete and} 31,022 | 29,664 | 32,104 2,091 | 29,764 5,253 | 25,757 3,500 | 24,669 6,070. 
Drying.. y 
Canning e«e/ 118,811 | 78,804 {160,621 | 64,158 | 159,765 | 62,673'| 174,255 | 80,113 |179,474'| 97,145 
. Nectarine wel 8,739-] 4,020. 4,566 1,079 4,905 993 4,201 1,059 4,229, 873 
Apricot .., «| 51,624 | 37,901 | 101,087 6,201 | 98,956 5,556 | 95,948 7,699 | 94,020- 9,774 
Prune... w| 14,832 | 62,353 | 107,462 4,974 | 96,282 2,874 | 92,667 2,482 | 91,381 2,817 
ey ou oo! , 8,476 6,812 8,696 $23 9,402 1,892 6,402. 1,838 6,850. 1,618 
ear— 
Williams «| 10,908 | 15,596-) 12,932 2,075 | 14,605 4,040 | 13,935 4,961 | 14,140 9,501 
Other... «| 5,668 3,457 6,925 918 6,461 852 6,394 1,199 6,275 2,583 
Apple... ee] + 8,452.) 10,240 | 51,577 | 69,608 | 92,926 | 48,598 ) 93,117 | 57,286 | 99,091 |- 55,376 
Fig ee «| 1,428 2,995 6,359 4,833 7,852 2,717 9,205 845 8,648 857 
Almond ... re{- 6,948 8,631 | 22,785. 6,214 | 27,854 | 10,277 | 20,277 | 16,6383 | 33,435 | 19,267 


The growing: of oranges. is the most extensive orchard activity, and large 
quantities of peaches are grown, especially for canning, also apricots, prunes, 
pears and apples. Almond growing has extended. Though the number of 
trees of all ages has shown little change in recent seasons, the proportion 
of trees in bearing has increased from about three-fourths of the total since 
1930-31 to about four-fifths. A considerable area:is also: under grapes for 
wine, table and drying purposes. Further information as to the fruit grow- 
ing, canning: and' drying industries is published’ in the chapter “Agricul- 
ture” of this Year Book. 


Orops: are cultivated under irrigation in various loealities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government;. A: summary of: all: 
crops which were watered artificially—including those to which the: fore- 
going tables ‘relate—indicates that the totel area irrigated in 1936-37 was 
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151,683 acres. The principal crops were as follows :—Wheat, 26,776 acres; 
lucerne, 31,498 acres; oats, 28,293 acres; rice, 23,357 acres; orchards, 17,076 
acres; grapes, 10,755 acres; green food, 5,018 acres; and market gardens, 
5,544 acres, 


Irrication Prosects. 


‘An account of the irrigation projects connected with the Murray, 
Lachlan, Macquarie and Namoi rivers and the Warragamba scheme was 
published on pages 618 to 615 of the Year Book for 1928-29, Later par- 
ticulars are contained in the annual reports of the River Murray Com- 


mission and the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New 
South Wales. ; 


Under Part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1930, Districts may be estab- 
lished for the provision of a water supply to landholders for domestic and 
stock purposes ouly, or for domestie and stock purposes and irrigation. 
Such works are constructed by the Commission, which controls ‘the distribu- 
tion of water and makes annual charges to meet interest on the cost of the 
works and the expenses of operation and maintenance. The following 
provisional districts have been constituted under this part :— 


Name of District. River. Area, eee ia: a tore 

Acres. £ 
“Wakcol (Provisional) . | Murray... «| 541,753 | 17 June, 1932| 515,000 
—Benerembeh oh «..| Murrumbidgee ...| 124,307 | 23 4, 1933] 454,000 
' Tabbita ue ei do an See 6,316 | 16 Aug., 1985] +4,470 
Berriquin (Provisional)  ,.. Murray... ...| 611,600 9 Mar., 1934] 438,000 
.'Semalong (Provisional) .,.] Lachlan... ..| 171,664 | 28 Sept., 1934 S140 000 

- » Wyldes Plains (Provisional) do... | 51,555 | 28 June, 1935 ; 

: ! 


—— 


* Subject to revision. f Actual costs were, Benerembah, £41,929 and Tabbita, £3,649. 


At present it is not proposed to resume or appropriate land and subdivide 
for settlement, but to supply water to existing landholders. Water will 
~not be supplied to irrigate commercial orchards or vineyards or for the 
- growing of rice, and it is expected the main purpose of irrigation supplies 
will be for the growing of fodder crops or for sown pastures. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1937, water was supplied to all the 
“holdings within the Tabbita and Benerembah Districts. The works of the 
“Wakool and Berriquin Districts were further advanced ; Water supplies 

were made to some of the holdings within the first-mentioned District. 
‘Coustruction of the necessary works for the Jemalong and Wyldes Plains 
Districts has been commenced, and the Wyangala Dam has been completed. 


Waterworks. 


Provision is made by the Water Act, 1912, and subsequent amenduients, 
for the issue of licenses and authorities for private irrigation schemes and 
permits for all water works constructed by private interests in connection 
with natural sources of water. 


During 1986-37 applications for 343 new licenses and 280 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams and other works were received, and the 
new licenses issued numbered 300. On 30th J une, 1937, there were 2,193 
licenses in force, most of which were issued for the term of five years. 


s 
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Permits which are intended for works for mining and other purposes of 
a temporary nature, and for irrigation of areas not exceeding 10 acres, 
have a term up to twelve months, and may be renewed for a further year. 
There were 207 applications for new or renewed permits for pumps, dams, 
races, etc., in 1936-37, at the end of which year permits then in force 
numbered 71. 


Private irrigation authorities are issued where the holdings of two or 
more occupiers are irrigated from one work, with a term, usually, of five 
years. Applications (new and renewal) numbered 10 in 1936-387, and 12 
authorities were in force on 80th June, 1937. 


Bore, Irrigation and Water Trusts and Artesian Well Districts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1930, empowers the State to construct works to 
provide supplies of water for irrigation, domestic and stock purposes, flood 
prevention and drainage. The capital cost of such works, with interest, 
ig repaid by beneficiaries in instalments over a period of years. The works 
are administered by trustees partly elected from among the beneficiaries 
and partly appointed by the State. 


For the supply of water under these conditions trusts have heen con- 
stituted up to 380th June, 1937, as follows :— 


: Pan. Cost of 
Purpose. Trusts, gee cntaa. | eoreee 
No. Acres. £ 
Artesian Bore Water Supply... a ie «| 83 4,775,498 | 294,932 
Conservation by Weirs .. 4 72,620 5,291 
Conservation by Weirs and Distribution by ‘Artificial 
Channels... ie ee wie ile , 1 578,850 52,613 
Pumping— 
(a) For Intigation ... te vee 7 16,0143 11,590 
(6) For Domestic and Stock 3 559,585 3,210 
(c) For Domestic 1 66 2,295 
Improvement of Natural Watercou rses— 
By Cuttings, eee and oe Dams 9 2,961,933 49,026 
Flood Prevention 1 2,190 Nil. 
Totals... ove toe ee| 109 8,966,7453]} 418,957 


One Trust (Colligen Creek) was dissolved on 4th December, 1936, as an 
incidence to the works of the Wakool Domestic and Stock Water Supply 
Trrigation District. 


Under the provisions of the Artesian Wells Act, 1897, now incorporated 
in the Water Act, 1912-1930, twelve artesian wells were sunk and 108 miles 
of distributing drains constructed at a cost of £22,758. The total area of 
the districts benefited by these works is 314,123 acres, and charges (which 
may not exceed 6 per cent. per annum on the cost of the works) are assessed 
by the Local Land Board in each instance and paid by the occupiers. 


Artesian Bores. 
That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery, on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 
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The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully effected by the Government,. and ‘by private owners, up-to the 
80th, June, 1937:-— 


Eores. | Flowing. | Pumping. Total. {Total Depth, 

feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust: Bores, ete. ...| 138 49 187 398,094 
For Country Towns Water Supply en 3 | 4 6,588 
For Improvement Leases As a 7 9 26 38,622 
Total, Governmeut Bores ..| 158 59 ‘217 443,249 
Private -Bores... Meck ate a oa | 269 163 432 584,855 


The average depth of Government bores is 2,042 feet, and of private 
-bores 1,854 feet, and they range in depth from 89 feet to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest bores in New South Wales are in the Moree district, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet aud an outflow at present of 
718,872 gallons per day; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and 
a-discharge of 885,985 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present 
time is at the Yerranbah bore, in the same district, which yields 1,107,870 
gallons a day, and has a depth of 3,828 feet. 


Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from 
75 degrees Fah., to 141 degrees Fah. at Thurloo Downs No. 2 Bore. 


Of the 699 bores that have been sunk 427 are flowing, and give an ap- 
proximate aggregate discharge of 66,399,091 gallons per day; 292 bores 
give a pumping supply, the balance of 50 being failures. The total depth 
bored is 1,087,952 feet. 

The flow from 100 bores is used for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with 83 bore-water trusts and 12 artesian’ 
well districts under the Water Act, 1912, as amended by subsequent Acts. 
The total fow from these bores amounts to 30,242,207 gallons per day, 
watering districts of an area of 5,089,621 acres by means of 8,307 miles of 
distributing channels The average rating of the bore trusts is 1.894. per 

“pore, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 


' stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
, in connection with country towns, 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on 


-small holdings in areas previously utilised by companies holding extensive 
areas. _ 


‘It has* been determined that the nnultiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
‘governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient 
flow; action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control 
of the bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. 


Shallow ‘Boring. 
ac Arrangements were made by the-Government-in 1912 +o assist settlers by 
_ Sinking shallow bores. The scheme-is administered ‘by the Water ‘Conser- 
yation and Irrigation Commission. The. settler selects ‘the site, and the 
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Comumission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
by the settler on terms. Operations were commenced with one plant only, 
but the number has been increased gradually to 85. During the year 
1936-37 the Commission received 154 applications to have bores sunk by 
the Commission’s plants, and 95 bores were completed. . 


Up to the 30th June, 1937, the number of bores sunk by the Commission’s 
plants was 8,494, of which 609 were absolute failures, the total charges for 
sinking being approximately £846,298. The total depth of bores was 
960,705 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 2,318 feet. — 

In 1925 boring by private plants was sanctioned by the Government, 
which arranged to advance the necessary money to settlers for approved 
schemes, such advances being’ repayable by imstalments with interest. 
Ninety-eight bores (including 21 failures) have been sunk under this 
scheme, the total depth being 50,630 feet, ranging from 150 to 1,500 feet, at 
an average cost of from 15s. 5d. to 49s. 6d. per foot. No bores have been 
sunk under regulations relating to privately owned plants since 1933-34. 


Surveys undertaken in respect of water resources have been hampered by 
lack of reliable data of the bores suuk in the past by private boring con- 
tractors, ‘The Water Act, 1912, as amended in November, 1930, now 
requires all private boring contractors for works in that part of the State 
west of direct lines drawn from Albury to Tamworth, Tamworth to Bin- 
gara, Bingara to Inverell, and Inverell to Bonshaw, to obtain licenses in 
respect of bores proposed to be sunk to a depth of not less than 100 feet, 
and before existing bores can be enlarged, deepened or altered to increase 
the flow of water therefrom. Licensees must furnish particulars of com- 
pleted bores, thereby providing the necessary data for use in subsequent 
investigations. 


Six hundred and seventeen licenses were issued up to the 30th June, 
1987, : 


Growth of Artesian and Shallow Boring. 


The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the underground 
water resources of the State in recent years is evident from the fact that the 
umber of successful bores of all kinds (exclusive of those sunk by private 
contract of which the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission has 
no record) increased from 458 in 1911 to 3,503 at 30th June, 1937, 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY: 
In New South Wales the pastoral industry has always been the greatcst 
source of primary production, contributing more than 40 per cent. of the 
total value during the last ten years. At 80th June, 1931, the latest date 
of collection of this information, the area of holdings used for grazing 
"was approximately 155,900,000 acres, or approximately four-fifths the area 
of the State. 

Some indication of the geographical distribution of the pastoral lands 
of New South Wales is given in succeeding pages and more detailed 
information in the chapter “Rural Settlement.” About 90 per cent. of 
the area of the State utilised for the principal forms of rural activity 
is devoted to pasturage. Sheep grazing is the outstanding pastoral 
pursuit and a feature of rural enterprise on the slopes and plains west 
‘of the mountains, but cattle raising is also important, both for dairying 
and slaughtering in the coastal belt, and for purpose of slaughter in the 
tablelands and slopes, and the plains exclusive of the Western Division. 


Som Conservation. 

In recent years concern has been occasioned by the increasing deteriora- 
tion of certain pastoral and agricultural areas as a result of erosion of 
surface soils by the agencies of wind and water. In the agricultural sec- 
tions of the State the combined actions of rain and wind have been respon- 
sible for the removal of fertile soil from lands in elevated positions, while 
free surface water, following rainfalls has formed gullies, particularly in 
friable soils. By these means appreciable areas have been rendered un- 
economic. In the Western Division of the State, which is devoted almost 
entirely to grazing, the destruction of fodder, trees and shrubs has caused 
the dessication of surface soils, with. consequent shifting, resulting in 
denudation. In turn the dust storms and shifting surface soil movements 
have been responsible for the growth of inferior herbages in place of -the 
more nutritious types native to these plains. 

During 1935-86 an Erosion Committee was appointed by the State 
Government to consider the problem as it affected this State, and 
an officer was sent to the United States, Canada and the Continent to study 
the position in those countries. Following these investigations, a soil 
conservation service was established to determine appropriate remedies and 
to assist rural communities in taking steps to preclude further deteriora- 
tion. 

This service will also give special attention te catchment areas associated 
with the principal water conservation and hydro-electric schemes with a 
view to their preservation against erosional damage, to ensure that storages 
remain effective, siltation be reduced to a minimum and continuity of river 
flows be maintained. 


Live Stock. 

New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise to a large industry, and of those introduced, shecp only have 
developed into a prolific source of wealth. Indeed, the development of the 
sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has, in a sense, precluded 
the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred principally for 
their utility in varions industries and for racing purposes, and there is a 
small oversea trade in remounts, but, generally speaking, horse-breeding has 
declined. For many years cattle were produced only to supply local 
requirements of meat and dairy produce, but later an export trade was 
established, and considerable expansion took place in the number of cattle 
depastured. Pigs are bred principally as a by-product of the dairying 
industry, and the number does not fully meet local requirements, 
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Stock breeders are being encouraged to imnport pedigree cattle, sheep, 
milch goats and certain breeds of swine from the United Kingdom by a 
scheme of assistance introduced on the recommendation of the Australian 
Agricultural Council in 1935. Since 1st December, 1987, shipping com- 
panies have carried the stock freight free and charged only actual out-of- 
pocket expenses at fixed flat rates, while stock-owners have been granted 
subsidies of £50 per head of cattle, £25 per head for pigs of specified breeds, 
and £20 per head for sheep or milch goats, imported. : 

These funds are contributed in equal proportions by the Commonwealth 
Government, Commonwealth Bank, and State Government. Under certain 
conditions, persons other than stock-owners are permitted to make importa- 
tions under the scheme, but in such cases the subsidy is paid to the stock- 
owner who subsequently purchases the stock from the importer. 

The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period, from 1861 to 1921, 
at 1927, and annually thereafter :— 


As at 30th June. Horses. Cattle, Sheep. Pigs, 
1861* 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
187] * $04,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,193 
188] * 398,577 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891* 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901* 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
1911* 685,004 3,194,236 48,830,000 371,093 
1921 663,178 3,375,267 37,750,000 306,253 
1927 623,392 2,818,653 55,930,000 332,921 
1928 598,377 2,848,654 50,510,000 301,819 
1929 667,371 2,784,615 50,185,000 311,605 
1930 534,945 2,686,132 48,720 000 323,499 
1934 624,512 2,840,473 53,366,000 334,331 
1932 524,781 2,993,686 52,986,000 385,846 
1933+ 528,943 3,141,174 53,698,000 388,273 
19847 §32,028 3,361,771 52,104,000 367,116 
1935+ 534,853 3 482.831 53,327,000 397,535 
1936+ 542,862 3,388,538 51,936,000 436,944 
1937+ 545,829 3,288,169 53,166,000 390,870 

* At 38lst December. + 31st March. 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. 

To obtain an idea of the varying extent of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but. adopting the arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of larga 
stock, the following comparison is obtained :— 


Nese saceead ; 

Year, | offivestock grazed. | Yer — | of Five Stock wrazed. 
1861 "20,666,000 19298 83,700,000 
1871 39,469,000 1930* 80,930,000 
1881 66,551,000 1931+ 87,016,000 
1891 87,816,000 1932+ 88,169,000 
1901 67,199,000 1933+ 90,399,000 
1911 87,662,000 1934} 91,042,000 
1921* 78,134,000 1935} 93,504,000 
1926 89,740,000 1926+ 91,250,000 
1927* 90,350,000 1937} 91,506,000 
1928+ 84,980,000 


* At 30th June, previous years at 31st December. f At 31st March. 
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LIVE STOCK AND. PRODUCTION. OF WOOL, 1830: to 1936-37, 


Ratio Graph. 


weg 718 BOE 1300 1996 1910 SAG S201 


The numbers at the side of. the graph represent 1,000,000 Ib. of wool (as in grease) produced during 
year; and 100,000 sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs at end of year. 


The diagram is a ratio graph. _ The vertical scale is logarithmic, and eachicurve rises and fall 


according to the rate of increase or decrease. Only in this respect can the curves be directly compared. 
Actual data are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. o3L 


The sustained increase up-to 1891 was due to development of idle and 
partly used lands and was based mainly on sheep grazing. It has been held: 
that in 1891 the State was overstocked having regard to the.scanty pastoral 
improvements on holdings in the hinterland. The influence of seasonal. 
conditions is shown in the fluctuations between 1891 and. 1937. The sheep 
equivalent of live stock grazed reached its lowest point (48,560,000) in 

. 1902 at the culmination of years of the severest drought on record and was 
70,640,000 at the culmination of another severe drought in 1920. In tlie 
latter year, however, there was a proportionately larger. number of cattle 
grazed (8,084,000) as compared with 1,741,000 in 1902.. Since 1930 rela- 
tively favourable seasons, increased: conservation of fodder, extension of 
sown grass areas, and.the use of fertilizers on pastures have combined to 
promote a gradual increase in numbers, and although the flocks and herds 
were greater in 1985 than at any other year in the history of the State, 
there is no reason to believe that the carrying capacity of the pastures was 
then overtaxed. : 


Manuring of Pastures. 


Toward the close of the second decade of this century the advantages of 
the top-dressing of pastures began to be more generally recognised, and in 
1928-29 artificial manures totalling 80,979 ewt. were used for this purpose 
on 689 holdings. Adverse circumstances in following years caused: the ° 
practice to be greatly curtailed, and in 1980-31 only - 20,943 ecwt. of 
fertilizer was used in manuring pastures on 871 holdings. 


This form of pasture improvement steadily increased over the four years 
ended, 1984-85 partly under the encouragement of the fertilizer subsidy pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth Government, details of which are given at 
page 766 of this issue, and to some extent, owing to an improvement in 
conditions in the pastoral and dairying industries. More landholders 
practised top-dressing with manures in: 1936-37 than in any previous year, 
the area so treated and the amount of fertilizer used being more than seven 
times as great as in 1928-29. Although the area. dressed with artificial 
manures is still very small relatively to the vast pasture lands within the 
State, it is apparent that it is being more generally appreciated that greater: 
attention must be given in this aspect of rural activity, if the productive 
resources of the pastures are to. be fully exploited. Particulars relating to 
the use of artificial manures in the improvement of pastures in each season 
since 1927-28 are shown hereunder. 


‘oldings ; Area Treated Average 
season, | Uametottelat] 5aattty,, | “wich | Quantity 
*Pastures | Manures Used. | gyanures. | Used Per Acre. 

No. Cwt. Acres. Ib. 
1927-28 .., oe 379 34,996 40,296 97 
1928-29 ... rh 689 80,979 87,686 103 
1929-30 ... ae 603 58,061 61,797 106 
1930-81 ... iv 371 20,943. 19,254 122 
1931-382 ... ae 450 25,187 26,511 - 106 
1932-33 ... vee 683 46,953 50,979 103 
1933-34 ... aa 986 65,290 65,692° lll 
1934-85 ... ae 1,794 128,870 135,259 107 
1935-36 ... dea 3,426 334,724. 351,209. 107 
1986-37 ... ian 4,836 618,870 677,879 102 
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Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 

A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth is shown in tho 
following table. The figures are as at 31st December, 1986, excepting where 
otherwise specified :— 


State. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
New South Watlcs (a)... ar 545, 829 3,288,169 | 53,166,010 390,780 
Victoria (a) nae ies See 357,158 2,005,759 | 17,663,103 318,673 
Queensland tee tee oes 441,536 5,950,572 =| 20,011,749 290,855 
South Australia aes wee 200,870 328,013 7,905,112 85,048 
Western Australia ies oh 155,177 792,508 | 9,007,535 76,451 
Tasmania aes eee fs 30,971 261,597 | 2,233,655 40,021 
Northern Territory abe wee 31,056 855,398 11,162 470 
Federal Capital Territory (¢) ... 1,121 9,856 | 244,378 454 
Total, Australia «| 1,763,718 | 13,491,872 110,242,704 1,202,752 

Proportion per cent, in N.S.W.... 30°95 | 24°37 48-23 33-1 


(a) Ay at 81st March, 1936. 


In New Sonth Wales there are more sheep, horses and pigs than in any 
other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattle, 


Distribution of Live Slock. 
In order to indicate the distribution of flocks and herds in New South 
Wales the following table has been prepared. It shows the number of live 


stock, and the number per square mile, in cach division at intervals since 
1891. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). Number per square mile. 
Division. : 
1891, | 1901. | 1911. | 1921.¢| 1931.4 | 1937.§}] 1801. | 1911. | 1931.1] 1937.§ 
SHEEP— | 
Coastal Belt... «| 1,483 | 1,007 | 1,559 | 1,048 | 1,159 | 1,282]) 42-5 | 44-0] 33:3 | 35-4 
‘Tableland ie e-| 7,882 | 8,859 | 9,735 | 7,524 | 11,804 112,019 || 195-3 | 235-2 | 280-0 | 297-6 
Western Slopes +».| L0,869 |11,672 [22,167 | 9,743 | 17,270 [16,589 |} 286-8 | 275-2 | 302-4 | 376-7 
C'l Plaing & Riverina ,..] 25,194 |14,706 |17,433 /14,370 | 16,910 [15,994 || 851-8 | 260-4 | 261:3 | 247-3 
Western Division —_,../16,403 | 5,523 | 7,936 | 6,065 | 6,723 | 7,332 |/130-6 | 63-2 | 53:6 | 58-4 
Whole State ...{ 61,831 | 41,857 | 48,830 | 37,750 | 53,366 53,166 !| 199-2 [157-3 | 172-4 | 1718 
en | Je rae, aL eae 
CATTIE, DAIRYINA— ! 
Coastal Belt... we| 197 284 653 674 991 | 980 BG | 18-7 | 25-9 | 2a4 
Tableland Sie tas 67 20 107 73 4d 53 V7, 27) a1 1:3 
Western Slopes 37 40 78 | 59 51 79 1:0 2-1 11 18 
@’l Plains &: Rivorina ... 35 20 48 36 9 14 0-5] O07] O11] O82 
Western Division aad 7 4 9 | 2 1 2 0-1 O-L 0'0 0'0 
Whole State ...| 343*/ 4184, 895} 844] 1,006¢/1,128t]] 11] 2-9 33 | 36 
= = — ee ee SSS. 
CaTTILE, OTHER— 
Coastal Belt... wf 640 667 915 | 1,009 736 | 705 || 1&3 | 26-2 | 21:1 | 202 
Tableland ote wl 465 501 550 580 404 | 519 || 11-5] 13-6 | 10:0] 12-9 
Western Slopes Aa 247 306 422 441 397 531 6-5 11-1 90 | 127 
C'l Plains & Riverina ...| 339 115 302 369 234 | 302 4-7] £2; 36] 47 
Western Division ..,, o4 4h 110 132 63 | 103 0-7) O09] G5] Ox 
Whole State ...) 1,785} 1,620 | 2,200 | 2,531 | 1,834 |2,160 || 6-8] 74] 50] To 
florsks— 
Coastal Belt... | 168 161 207 | 203 144] 145 47) 59] a4] ay 
Tableland os a 92 112 127 112 86 as 2:3 31 21 22 
Western Slopes tn 76| 11h 180; 168 159 | 1661) 20] 48! 36] 3:8 
C’1 Plains & Rivorina ... 95 78 140; 152 112] 122 }] 13] 20 V7 19 
Western Division 44 25 35 28 23 25 0-41] 0-3] OB] O8 
Whole State ..| 470] 487| 680; 663 [ 52) 546 | a5] 22) 27] 13 
I i : 


* Cowsin milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the tatal of Other Cattle. 
Cows in registered dairics only. t At 30th June. § 31st March. 
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Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
relatively most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle 
and, in fact, all cattle, are more numerous in the coastal areas. Until 
1922, horses were inmost numerous in the Coastal Division; since that year 
the Western Slopes Division contained the’ greatest number. 

The divisional totals as stated for 1987 are not altogether comparable with 
those shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they have been compiled in shire 
areas, and not in counties as formerly. The change in geographical basis 
involyed considerable alteration in the areas comprising divisions of the 
Western Slopes and the Central Plains, where large numbers of stock are 
depastured. 

The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses of sheep through 
drought. The greatest decline between these years was in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, where the numbers fell from 352 to 222 per square 
mile (though this was partly due to the devotion of large areas within 
those divisions to agriculture), and the greatest relative decline was in 
the Western Division, where the falling-off was from 131 to 40 per square 
mile. Denudation of natural timber and shrubs with subsequent erosion by 
both wind and water, and the depredation of rabbits have contributed to 
decrease the carrying capacity of the Western Division. 

There has been a material expansion in the depasturage of sheep on the 
Tablelands and Western Slopes in recent years, in which the greater carrying 
capacity due to pasture improvement, and the tendency toward more diver- 
sified rural enterprise have been foremost factors. The increased 
interest now being displayed in fat lamb raising may result in the further 
growth of the number of sheep in these divisions where seasonal conditions 
are more reliable than in the more westerly sections of the State. 


SHEEP, 


Investigations carried out in 1926 showed that the numbers of sheep in 
the State as recorded in landholders’ returns had been considerably under- 
stated, and, after exhaustive inquiries, it was found necessary to revise the 
recorded totals back to the year 1908. Since 1926 the number of sheep 
in the State has been ascertained partly from special returns and partly 
from estimates based on returns of landholders. 

The following table shows the number of sheep as recorded in landholders’ 
returns for various years between 1861 and 1906 in comparison with the 
adjusted totals since 1911. The figures are approximate, but they show the 
vicissitudes of shecp-breeding in New South Wales :— 


Average Average Average 
Year, Sheep. eer Year. Sheep. eae Year. Sheep. Epes 
Tnucrease. ‘ Increase. ; Increase. 
I 
Per cent, Per cent. ! Per cent. 
1861 5,615,000 1896 48,318.009 | (— 1981 | 63,366,000 |(—) 0:2 


1866 11,562,000 (4)15 
1871 16,278,000 
1876 25,269,000 
1881 36.59 1,000 
1888 39,169,000 
1891 61 831,000 


5-5 || 1901 | 41,857,000 | ( 

7-1 || 1906 | 44,132,000 } ( 
9-2 }} 1911 | 48,830,000 | ( 
7-7 || 1916 | 36,490,0c0 | (—) 
1-4 || 1921 | 37,760,000 | (+ 
9-6 || 1926 | 53,860,000 | (+ 


4:8 

28 1932t | 62,986,000 | (—) 0 
11 1933¢ | 53,698,000 | (4) 
20 1934+ | 52104000 | (— 
5-6 

0-7 

TA 


) 
| 1935+ | 53,327,000 |(-+) 
1936+ | 51,986,000 | (—) 

) 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 1937+ | 53,166,000 | (+ 


RRA AN 
See 


* At 30th June each year since 1916 and at 31st March for the years 1932 to 1937. (—) Denotes decrease. 
+ Excluding Federal Capital Territory (approx. 219,000). 

At 81st March, 1937, the number of sheep in the State was 53,166,000. 

Tle number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1902 

“by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number of 

sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 

of seasons, due to diminished rainfall. This may be illustrated briefly by 
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stating that the weighted average annwal rainfall of the State was abort 
84 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and that this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, had 
aggravated the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herb- 
age, while the growth of the agricultural industry caused land to be 
diverted from the purpose of sheep-breeding. 


‘The eudden transition from very good to very bad seasons, which occurred 
in the carly nineties, wrought such havoe amongst the flocks depastured on 
the inimense western plains that by 1901 the returns showed a decrease from 
16,400,000 to 5,500,000 sheep in the Western Division, and from 25,200,000 
to 14,700,000 in the Centra] Plains and Riverina Division, and in 1902 
these numbers were further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 respectively. 
Tt is noteworthy that in 1937 there were many more sheep in the Tablelands 
and Western Slopes Divisions than in 1891, though considerably less in the 
Plains, Riverina and Western Divisions (see table on page 832). 


Estimates based on returns supplied by landholders show the following 
approximate distribution of the flocks according to sex, also the number of 
Jambs :— 


As at 30th June. Rams, Ewes, Wethers. (atace pea! Total. 
1928* ve «| 675,000 | 26,262,000 | 15,200,000 8,373,000 | 50,510,000 
1929* wee «| 622,000 | 25,076,060 13,832,000 | :10,655,000 50,185,000 
1930* © Soye | 651,000 | 25,349,000 | 14,597,000 8,123,0C0 | 48,720,000 
1981* ee «| 669,000 | °26,561,000 | 14,079,000 12,057,000 | 53,366,000 

* 1932 “i «| 648,000 | 26,608,000 | 13,243,000 12,492,000 52,986,000 
1933 oe «| 658,000 | 27,391,000 13,845,000 11,804,000 53,698,000 
1934 sp ..-| 658,000 | 27,717,000 14,710,000 9,019,000 | 52,104,000 
1935 ae «| 660,000 | 27,427,000 | 14,176,000 | 11,064,000 | 53,327,000 
1936 os »| 702,000 | 27,472,000 | 14,693,000 9,069,000 | 51,936,000 
1937 ae «| 701,000 | 26,766,000 | 14,243,000 | 11,456,000 | 538,166,000 


* At 30th June, 


The following table, compiled from the best data available, shows as 
nearly as may be the extent of each of the principal factors in the increase 
and decrease in the number of sheep in 1920-21 and since 1927-28. Figures 
for the years 1918-19 to 1926-27 were published in earlier. issues of the 
Official Year Book. 


Sheep .and Excess of | Estimated Net 
Year spent | Stamos | imveete (49) numba of | Tnaneane (+)) gasp at 
. Slaughtered. Exports (—)! (Balance). [Decrease (—) : 

‘Thousands (000) omitted. 
1920-21¢ one ‘8,750 3,850 | (+) 1,986 2,280 | (+-) 4,600 37,750 
1927-28} yy 9,220 5,010 | (—) 1,990 7,640 | (—) 5,420 60,510 
1929+ tee 12,560 5,380 | (—) 2,410 4,540 | (+) 230 50,740 
1929-30¢ oe 9,887 6,327 | (—) 2,075 3,505 | (—) 2,020 48,720 
1930-314 soe 14,615 6,254 | (—) 820 2,895 | (+)4,646 53,366 
dist March. 

1921-32§ ves 14,332 6,880 | (—) 647 3,800 | (—) 380 52,986 
1932-33§ ea 14,221 7,519 | (—) 2,453 . 3,587 |-(+) 712 53,698 
1933-34§ eae 10,737 7,164 | (—)} 1,433 3,734 | (—) 1,594 52,104 
1934-35§ is 12,996 6,810 | (—) 938 4,026 |.(+)1,z23 53,327 
1935-36§ eee 11,338 6,037 | (—) 1,381 5,301 | (—) 1,391 51,936 
1936-37§ Pry) 14,331 6,417 | (—) 1,207 5,477 | (+) 1,230 53,166 


*The figures in this column represent a balance and are only rough approximations. t Year ended 
: ‘31st December. }¢ Years ended 30th June. § Year ended 31st March. 
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While the returns as to slaughter and border movement are considered 
accurate, the numbers of lambs marked. and of sheep prior to 1929 -are 
estimates based on landholders’ returns and oflier data. The -estimated 
number of deaths is a balancing column and its accuracy is affected by 
the degree. of approximation present in the other items in the table. The 
numbers shown under this heading, however, live in recent years been 
checked against recorded totals and represent the approximate annual losses 
from drought, disease, pest, and natural causes generally. 

The effect of adverse seasons:on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to Jack of fodder and 
water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. 

A brief review of the rise of sheep breeding in New South Wales was 
published.on page 774 of the Year Book for 1921, but this is modified by 
the remarks made on a previous page regarding the totals recorded in earlier 
years. 

The extent to which sheep-grazing is conducted in conjunction with 
wheat-farming is shown at pages 779-780. 


Interstate Dfovement of Sheep. 

Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there is a regular export of sheep from New South Wales 
to Victoria. During the past five years, 10,550,000 sheep have been moved 
from New South Wales to Victoria, and 2,522,000 from Victoria to New 
South Wales, leaving an excess of exports to Victoria of 8,028,000. In 
the same period 3,288,000 sheep have been imported from Queensland to 
New South Wales, and 2,283,000 have been exported from New South 
Wales to ‘Queensland, leaving an excess of imports of 1,005,000 from 
Queensland to New South Wales. The excess of exports to other destina- 
tions during the same period was 566,000, chiefly to South Australia, and 
the total excess of exports of live sheep from New South Wales for the 
‘period, 7,589,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent to market in Victoria 
from the southern districts of New South Wales. 

The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in 1920-21 and in irecent seasons (July to 
June) :— 


Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales, 

Excess of 
To From {mports 

Year, To & To i Boubh ’ From Pee peonth Sint cage 

; A ueens- |Australia | Total. ; ri ueens- | Australia otal. 

Victoria.) “jand. and by Vietoria. | “yang, and by Exports 

Bea. Sea. (—). 

000 : 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
1920-21 ‘850 ‘97 125 1,072 986 2,060 70 3,056 (+) 1,984 
1927-28 2,507 989 122 3,618 988 587 108 1,628 |(—) 1,090 
1928-29 2,180 723 173 3,076 717 632 33 1,282 \(—) 1,704 
1929-30 2,744 631 112 8,487 715 ‘661 36 1,412 |(—) 2,075 
1930-31 1,808 371 136 2,405 640 926 14 1,580 hey, 825 
1931-32 2,178 240 315 2,731 520 1,338 6 1,864 = 867 
1932-33 3,085. 486 312 3,833 286 718 17 1,021 \((—) 2,812 
1933-34 2,077 386 82 2,045 74d Bat 62 1,390 |(—) 1,155 
1984-35 1,499 324 94 1,917 413 646 9 1,068 \(-——) 849 
1935-86 2,012 472 86 2,570 601 628 27 1,256 (—) 1,314 
1936-37 1,877 665 127 2,669 478 712 20 1,210 |(—) 1,459 

Lambing. 


The greater part.of the lambing of the ‘State takes place during the 


autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 


-varying, according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
early summer lambing. It is possible to’ breed from ewes twice per year, but 
it is. not considered good:policy.and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
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severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and thus cause wide varia- 
tions in the natural increase, 

The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
her and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. Special returns obtained in respect of each sea- 
son’s lambing since 1929 (excepting 1931) show considerable variation in 
the proportion of lambs marked to ewes mated, ranging from 574 per cent. 
in 1929-30 to nearly 70 per cent. in 1931-32. Lambing results in recent 
years are displayed in the appended table:— 


Proportion of 
Year ended 3ist March. Ewes Mated. | Larabs Marked.) Lambs Marked 
to Ewes Mated. 
per cent, 
1929* a oat ...| 20,033,600) 12,562,000 62-7 
1930* _ Sis ...| 19,050,000} 10,950,000 57:5 
1931} oie ae Binal! oneteaumieae$ W|I Seager’ vill]  ~ seeteies tee 
1932 nis ane ...{| 20,602,000) 14,332,000 69-1 
1933 ah nie ...| 21,040,800) 14,221,200 67°6 
1934 ait ae ...| 17,963,300} 10,737,500 59:8 
1935 ane vee ...| 20,648,500} 12,996,300 62-9 
1936 a cue ...| 19,131,800) 11,337,500 59°3 
1937 Ves or ... 21,260,360 14,330,749 67-4 


* Calendar Year. t Information not collected. 


During 1933-84, when autumn and winter rains were unsatisfactory, 
fewer ewes were mated than for several years, whilst the relatively poor 
preceding pastoral season was also probably a factor. Stimulated by the 
recovery of wool prices in 1983-34, and helped by somewhat better seasonal 
conditions, graziers made efforts to increase their flocks in 1934-35 in almost 
all divisions of the State, and the decline in 1935-386 was due principally to 
droughty conditions in the north-west during that season. With the sheep 
total of the State at its lowest point for five years, and with favourable 
wool prices prevailing, the number of ewes mated in 1936-87 was the highest 
recorded for many years. Particulars for each of the seasons 1935-36 and 
1936-37 are shown below in statistical divisions :— 


Year ended 31st March, 1936. Year ended 81st March, 1937, 
District, Proportion Proportion 
Tiwes Lambs | of Lambs Ewes Lambe of Lambs 
Mated. | Marked. | Marked to Mated. |) Marked. | Marked to 
Tiwes Mated. Ewes Mated. 
000 000 percent, ; 000 000 per cent. 
Coast eee ne on 206 108 52.4 | 234 150 64:1 
Tablelands—North al 460 202 43.9 516 326 63:2 
Central | 1,670 7,102 66-0 1,781 1,300 73°0 
South w.| 1,085 720 69.6 1,090 731 671 
Total «| 3,165 2,024 63-9 3,387 2,357 69-6 
Western Slopes—North ...| 1,663 856 51:5 1,862 3,200 644 
Central ...| 2,070 1,358 65-6 2,129 1,456 68:4 
South §...| 2,206 1,563 70:9 2,266 1,571 69:3 
Total v| 5,939 3,777 63-6 6,257 4,227 676 
Plains—North ee «| 1,613 738 45:8 1,876 1,100 586 
Central... w| 2,337 1,255 53°7 2,814 1,916 68:1 
Riverina ... w| 3,174 2,213 69-7 3,360 2,352 700 
Total we) 7,124 4,206 59-0 8,050 5,368 66-9 
Western Division .,. «| 2,698 1,223 45:3 3,332 2,229 66°9 
Grand Total |19,132 111,338 59-3 21,260 '14,331 67-4 
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Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated merino, 
Stud merino flocks are maintained throughout the State and a register is 
compiled annually giving the history of the flocks, together with the breed 
of the rams used, the number of sheep sold, and particulars of sheep pur- 
chased. Most of the flocks maintained for breeding purposes are registered. 
At 31st December, 1936, there were over 1,041,000 stud sheep in the 272 
registered flocks, comprising 124,300 rams, 595,200 ewes and 321,700 lambs. 
In that year 165,051 stud rams ra 177,210 stud ewes were bred. 

Sheep of other pure breeds are not numerous. British breeds of sheep, in 
numerical importance in 1937, were the Border Leicester (110,814), Romney 
Marsh (42,950), Dorset Horn (19,718), Southdown (13,227) and limited 
nmunbers of Suffolk, English Leicester, Lincoln, Ryland and Shropshire. 


Crosses of long-woolled breeds with the merino constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the sheep in New South Wales, but increasing interest 
in fat lamb raising for the expanding export trade has resulted in more 
sheep of this type being depastured. 

The Corriedale, which numbered rather more than 75,000 in 1920 and 
424,500 in 1937, is a breed founded concurrently in Australia and New Zea- 
land about 1875-80. It is an inbred half-bred between the Lincoln and the 
merino, aud is proving very valuable as a dual purpose (wool and mutton) 
sheep, well suited to all but the hotter and drier areas of the State. Polworth, 
a breed evolved in Victoria about 1885, may be termed a fixed comeback, 
merino rams being mated to Lincoln by merino ewes and the progeny inbred. 
Popular in the western districts of Victoria, it is becoming established in 
eastern and central Riverina. The Polworth is considered an ideal farmers’ 
sheep, having a better carcase than the merino and producing a very sale- 
able wool of comeback type. 

The proportion of crossbred and comeback sheep was about 7 per cent. in 
1901, prior to the development of the mutton export trade, but increased to 
about 80 per cent. in 1919. Thereafter, on account of the more favourable 
market for merino wool, there was a substantial decline, but over the past 
ten years crossbred and comeback sheep have generally represented about 
15 per cent. of the total. 

The numbers of the principal breeds in the State at 31st March, 1987, 
were 44,940,663 merino, 655,237 other pure breeds, 2,698,865 merino come- 
backs, and 4,871,745 crossbreds, 


Production of Wool. 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. Comparatively 
little is picked from the careases of dead sheep on the holding. Many sheep 
skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quantity of wool on thése 
is estimated and included in the total production. 

Formerly considerable numbers of sheep were washed before being shorn, 
and, as particulars of the resultant wool were not recorded separately prior 
to 1876, the estimates of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are 
approximate. 

The output of wool is stated as in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the fellmongered wool is 
in a scoured condition. For the purpose of estimating the greasy equiva- 
lent of that part of the clip marked as scoured wool, it is usual to take 
21-6 lb. of greasy as equivalent to 1 lb. of scoured wool. Very little wool is 
bow washed on holdings, 
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The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during the past twelve seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in 
the grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at. 
Sydney, and the value to growers since 1925-26:— 


Wool Prodased © Woot Produced 
at Quantity | vanear | | Quantity | vate ay | Falueat 
eginthe | Sande Qcinne “Suna. | seca 
= | _l. 
Ib. £ 1b; £. £ 
Av. 1876-1880 143,6794] 6,260 1925-26 402,490 28,216. , 26,223 
», 1881-1885 188,763} 8,113 1926-27 499,320: 35,629 33,234 
Pe 1886-1890 258,956} 8,955 1927-28 443,860; 36,064. 33,874 | 
», 1891-1895 362,726} 9,805 1928-29. 482,920 33,206. : 30,879 
is * 1896-1900 281,648t 8,597 1929-30 459,970 20,123. 18,099: 
y, 1901-1905 260,517t 9,344. 1930-31, 427,220 15,486. : 13,705. ° 
»» 1906-1910 369,321t/ 14,958] 1931-32] 501,648| 17,349°|' 15,233" 
Fr 1911-1915 357,256 15,468 1932-33 |, 582;080 18,845 16,659: 
+5 1916-1920* 328,065 18,507 1938-34.] 484,390 31,889 ‘ 29,951. 
», 1921-1925* 323,635 24,272 1934-35 494,981 19,827: 18,045 ' 
»> 1926-1980*)' 457,712, 30,648 | 1935-36 . 472,585 27,321, 925,408 
»> 1931-1935+ 488,064 20,679 1936-37 503,616 34,106 32,091 


* Years ended 30th June, + Years ended 31st March. t Eixchides: woo! exported on skins. . 


A decline occurred in production between 1911: and: 1920 on- account of 
diminution in the number of sheep due to unfavourable seasons. After the 
breaking of the severe drought in June, 1920, the seasons were tavourable 
up to 1927. The wool production of 1926-27 was more than 28 per cent. 
greater than in any previous year. Despite relatively unfavourable seasons 
in 1927-28 and 1929-30 the production of wool remained at a high level.’ A 
temporary decrease in 1930-31, after a dry season, was followed by a produc- 
tion in 1931-32 which. exceeded 500,000,000 1b. for the first time on record; 
and of 532,000,000 lb. in 1932-33; but. subsequently, owing to less favour- 
able meteriological conditions, production declined by nearly 13 per. cent. to 
472,585,000 lb. in 1935-36 after a very slight: increase: between 1933-34 and 
1934-35. In 1936-37, with more favourable seasonal conditions, the pro- 
duction advanced to 503,000,000 Ib. 


The value of tlie output increased under. the influence of ‘a: marked rise in 
prices until in. the season. 1924-25.an average price of 254d: per pound’ was 
realised for greasy wool at tlhe Sydney wool sales. In the four succeeding’ 
seasons. the prices were about one-third below this level, except: for ‘a. | 
temporary rise in:1997-28. A marked.decline then occurred’ in consonance 7 
with the general fall in world price levels, the average greasy price receding: 
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to 104d. per lb. in 1929-30, and was 84d., 8id., and 83d. per Ib. in successive 
following years. Limited world supplies and speculative buying caused a 
sharp rise to 18d. per lb. in January, 1984. Values averaged 152d. per Ib. 
‘(greasy) in 1933-34 but again receded ‘to 92d. per 1b. in 1934-85 when the 
value of production reached only 60 per cent. of that in 1933-34. Wool prices 
were higher and very stable the following year, averaging 14d. per lb. 
(greasy) and though the clip was 44 per cent. smaller, its value was over 
40 per cent, higher than in 1934-35. In 1986-87 the average price of wool 
advanced to 16.4d. per Ib., and with a production 64 per cent. greater, the 
total value was 26 per ceut. in excess of the previous year. The course of 
wool prices is shown on page 844. 


Particulars of the-number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn and other wool produced in 
certain years since 1920-21, are as follow :— 


Weight of Wool Produced (as ‘in ‘the grease). 


Average 
Year ended Sheepshorn } clip per Total 
80th June, | duringyear,| sheep Shorn and Dead Fell- ‘Exported roducs 
/ greasy). | crutched, ac. | mongered, | on skins. Meigs 
t 
Thousands., lb. Thousand 1b, 


Av. 1921-25 38,378 | 7-5 286,786 925 23,599 12,325 | 323,636 
» 1926-30 50,944 | 8-2 418,405 ‘985 18,548 19,774 | 457,712 
» 1931-35 53,691 


8-2 438,504 1,035 34,109 14,326 | 488,064 
1026. 45,550 81 368,739 761 14,780 18,210 | 402,490 
1927 51,880 88 456,872 680 22,330 19,440 | 499,322 
1928 53,730 15 404,375 1,705 19,870 17,910 443,860 
1929 50,300 | 88 445,228 862 . 16,770 20,060 | 482,920 


1930 53,260 78 416,813 917 18,990 23,250 | 459,970 

1931 48,840 79 385,105 585 22,740 18,790 | 427,220 
*1032 52,240 87 454,764 404. 34,875 11,606 | 501;648 
*1933 55,612 86 478,703 459 39,663 13,255 | 532,080 
*1934 56,878 75 427,959 ‘2,428 42,909 11,094 | 484,390 
#1935 54,884 8-1 446,437 1,301 30,356 16,887 | 494,981 
*1936 55,805 77 | 420,701 2,358 24,176 16,350 | 472,585 


*1937 55,485 8:3 459j650 1,423 24,303 18:;240 | 503,616 


* Year ended 31st March, ft Including Crutchings. 


Average Weight of Fleece. 


Whilst the long-term trend has been definitely in the direction of an 
inerease in the average weight of the fleecee—amounting to more than 
14 1b. per sheep since the quinquennial period ended 1891—there is con- 
siderable fluctuation from year to year which is accounted for by seasonal 
vicissitudes, and to a degree, by changes in the proportion of lambs in the 
flock constitution. Thus the lower average weight per sheep of the clip in 
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the three year's preceding 1936-37 may be attributed principally to the pro- 
tracted dry periods experienced over considerable areas within the State 
in those seasons. 

Shearing operations are carried out usually between May and November 
aud the average weight of fleece shorn from sheep and lambs in successive 
years is shown below in statistical divisions of New South Wales :— 


1933-34, 1934-35,t 1935-36. 1936~87.t 
Division. 


Sheep. | Lamhbs,| Sheep. | Lambs. Sheep, |/Lambs, | Sheep. 


Lambs, 


= 
ie 
> 
S 
ao 
= 
ua 
= 
= 
a 
= 
> 
= 
a 


Tablelonds—North ... «| 731) 2:36 | 7-78 | 2-90 | 7:02 | 3:57 | 8-07 2-85 


Central | 779] 249) 858) 218 | 810] 2:12 | 877, 9-91 
South ... «| 806, 1:59) 9-11 


= 
i 
oO 
a 
= 
co 
— 
wo 
ot 
wo 
~~ 
is) 
aad 
SC) 
ae 


Total ... wl 7°73 | 2-20 | 8-49 | 1-04] 7:84] 1:88 | 957 | 1-97 


Western Slopes—North o) 753) 2:75] 7-71 | 251] 716 | 2:57 | g14] 2-69 
Central .... 8:27 | 2:81 | 849} 256] 815] 2-54] 9-14 | 9-56 
South | 758 | 247 | 8-70 | 2371 8-40] 2:79 | 9-78 | 2-48 
Total | 775 | 265 | 829) 2-47] 7:90] 2:67 | 8-65 | o-55 


Plains—North tne | 805 | 3-70 | 853! 3-47] 7:97] 3-43 | 8-28 | 3-35 
Central our | 851] 3-40 | 9-32 | 2-97] 8-53 1 2:99 | 9-41 | 3.49 
Riverina... «| 8:07) 2-46 | 9-61) 2-47 | 8-95 | 2-74 | 9-95 | 9-69 
Total eas «| 820) 289] 9-21! 2-84] 8-55 | 2:05 | 9-06] 92-94 


Western Division ... ve S64 | 3-12 | 10-38 | 2-87 | 9:43) 3-2 


New South Wales «| 800! 2°73 | 888 | 2:59 | 826 | 2-75 | 8-99 | 2-73 


t Shearing for year ended 31st March, evclusive of crutchings, which generally constitute between 
2 and 3 per cent, of the total wool clip. 

As the figures quoted in the preceding table are for greasy wool, com- 
parison between divisions uecessitate allowance for the presence in the 
fleece of foreign matter such ag dust and burr. Generally the greasy 
wool from the Tablelands produces the greatest percentage of scoured wool, 
and this proportion declines progressively in the Western Slopes and 
the Plains and Riverina, until the smallest clean scoured yield is obtained 
in the Western Division. 


World’s Sheep and Wool Production. 


The numbers of sheep for the latest year available in respect of the 
principal countries are shown in the table following, together with the 
approximate ‘ool production for the years 1924, 1935 and 1936. The wool 
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production figures for 1924 have been extracted from publications of 
the League of Nations, and the balance of the particulars have been obtained 
from reports of the Imperial Economic Committee and publications of a 
more or less official character. 


Sheep, Production of Greasy Wool. 
Principal Countries, . 7 
Year, Number. 1924, 1935~86. 1036-37. 
000. 000 000 000 
lbs. lbs. Iba. 

Australia ... one «| 1936 112,200 776,900 992,000 1,010,000 
New Zealand ... | 1936 30,100 246,700 317,000 304,000 
United States ... «| 1936 52,000 295,500 452,700 448,600 
Canadas. ... ane weed 1986 3,400 15,200 * 19,400 19,200 
Argentine... oon +| 1936 40,300 322,100 350,000 385,000 
Uruguay ... sie «| 1936 22,000 97,000 ‘112,000 120,000 
Brazil .. one we| 1935 13,000 26,000 39,500 37,500 
Union of South Africa ...; 1936 41,100 176,000 251,000 285,000 
Algeria... ooo | 1936 2,300 38,100 43,000 47,000 
Soviet Union ... | 1936 64,000 287,000 163,000 202,100 
India, British ... | 1936 50,000 99,200 100,000 100,000 
China en oT w.| 1936 34,000 71,200 110,000 110,000 
United Kingdom | 1936 25,000 98,100 109,000 108,000 
Spain... wee ws} 1983 19,100 79,800 66,000 66,000 
France ... ea | 1936 9,800 44,100 52,700 53,900 
Germany ... eae «| 1936 4,300 53,100 36,300 40,100 
Roumania ie vee} = 1985 11,800 60,000 42,900 42,900 
Italy ane ave we} 1936 8,900 35,300 41,000 30,000 
Yugoslavia ins | 1936 9,600 26,700 31,000 33,600 
Other... aes ve 1936 172,700 340,000 439,400 437,000 
World Total =... a. 725,600 3,188,000 3,767,900 3,879,900 


According to the totals shown above, Australia’s proportion of the world 
totals are caleulated at approximately 15.5 per cent. of the sheep and 26 
per cent. of the wool. It has been estimated that about 50 per cent. of the 
world’s wool is produced within the British Empire. 


Woon Marketina. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to seek supplies of the raw material at their source, and 
after the year 1885 local wool sales began to assume importance. 


Sydney Wool Sales, 


Sydney is now the largest primary wool market in the world. Wool sales 
usually commence about September and continue in series on fixed dates 
over a period of eight or nine months. These sales are attended by repre- 
sentatives of firms from practically every country in which woollen goods 
are manufactured extensively. From data at present available it is not. 
possible to state what proportion of the wool received in Sydney is sold 
locally before export. 
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The following statement compiled: from the: records‘of the: Sydney Wool. 
Selling Brokers’ Association shows: particulars: of Sydney; wool ' sales, since: 
1920-21 :— 


| Wool Sold.* Proportion of Wool of each Description Sold. : Rveraus Seley ! 
' : a er Bale. 
Season. | | Breed: Growth. Condition. B 

Woizht.| Value. : 

; | Merino. ie Coe Lambs. | Greasy. | Scoured.:| Greasy, Soouted. 

: 1.000 £000° |Per vent./Per cent.| Percent. |Per cent.|ler cent.|Per cent,| Ib. Tb. 
1920-21 | 107,584 5,610 801 10:9 98-9: 11 93-2 6-8 | 340 227. 
1921-22 | 318,886') 14,765 78:2 26:8 95:7 4-3 90-7 9-3 | £30 240 
1922-23. | 268,873!| 18,922- 790 2t-0 94:37 5-7 93-3 67 | 321 234 
1928-24 ° | 224,719) 21,445 83-9 16°1 96°6 34 92°6 774 | 318 228 
1924-25..| 212,664 | 22,624 859 14°1 947 53 95'1 4°9 | 327 232 
19 25-26) | 845,685 | 23,776" 86°6 13°4 93‘7' 63 962 4°8:| 315 227 
1926-27: | 374,925 | 26,377: 87°9 121 94-4) 51 9d-1 59 | 322 208 
1927-28: | 888,476 | 26,885 90°3 9% 95°3 47 93°7 6'3 | 306 228 
1928-20: | 356,696 | 25,113 &88°6 114 960 40 95°9 4:T'| 318 286 
1929-30: |'342,084; 14,888 901 9°9 96°65 45 95'7 4°3.-| 305 231 
1930731 | 331,476 | 11,743, 90.1 9-8 96°5 3°5 | 94°9 6.1 | 309 2265. 
1031-82 °| 378,006 | 12,727’ 90.0 10°0 945 5:5 94:0 6.0 | 308 230 
1932-88. | 417,443] 14,358* 90.1 9:9 94°0 6-0 91°8 8.2 | 311 236 
1933-84: | 347,587 | 21,974 90.0 10:0 954 4.6 915 8.5 | 304 237 
1934-85, | 387,531 | 15,359 00:3 9.7 95.2 4.8 93.7 | 6.3° |, 307 230 
1936-36 | 364,656 | 20,517 9014 9:6 95.1 4.9 92.8 7.2 | 296 236 
1930-37 | 388,181] 25.980 911 &9 953 47 H 94:6 5-4 | 300 235 

*Scoured being included at.its greasy equivalenc.. {Including skin wool. | 


The figures.as to quautity and value in this table are not comparable with 
records of production, because: considerable: quantities: of wool grown in 
New South Wales, are sold in other States, notably in Victoria and South: 
Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, mainly 
from Queensland, are marketed’ in Sydney. The: wool produced in any 
season. is, not always. sold in the same season. The uncertainty consequent 
on the-outbreak.of war caused.a heavy decline in sales during.1914-15, and’ 
sales were retarded aguin on the resumption of auctions in 1920-21, owing to 
the existence of‘ large stocks and to uncertain conditions: At the close of 
sales in June there is usually very little wool remaining unsold in Sydney. 
The balance vemaining unsold in store on 380th June has not been 
appreciable since 1925, when 171,700. bales remained unsold. Unsold wool 
in store in Sydney in successive years since 30th June, 1934,. totalled. 64,861. 
bales, 47,408 bales, 33,027 bales, and 29,292 bales. 

Particulars of the appraisement and purchase of wool under the Imperial 
Wool Purchase Scheme which operated during the years 1916-17 to 1919-20 
were published in earlier editions of this Year Book. 

Sydney is by far the largest wool-selling centre of Australia, the quantity 
sold at Sydney wool sales being, usually, greater than at the two centres 
next in importance (Brisbane and Melbourne) combined. ‘Wool is: sold: also 
at. Albury, on the: southern border, and (since 1929-80): at: Newcastle; but 
these sales: are comparatively small in: extent. 


Wool Publicity. and Research. 

Following upon a resolution passed on 25th June, 1927, at a joint confer- 
ence of the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, a fund:has been established to promote 
pastoral research. A voluntary contribution of 2s. per bale of the. 1928-29. 
clip was invited and to June, 1929, the total receipts. amounted to £40,284. 
The Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited was registered as a 
company with an initial capital of £48,000. At 31st March, 1937, the 
capital funds in the hands of the Trust totalled £53,940. Its objects 
are to promote the growth, development; and best interests of’ the pastoral’ 
and’ grazing industry by any means, especially through: scientific: and: 
economic research relating in particular to stock diseases; animal. pests, 
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harmful plant life, and edible plants. The work:of the Trust, is co-ordinated: 
with that of the Council for Scientific. and Industrial Research and: is. 
described fully in the annual. reports of both organisations. 


During the year ended 31st March, 1937, an amount of £3,201 was 
expeuded on research, making a total research expenditure of £15,608 since 
the inception of the Trust. 


Australian Wocl Board.. 


Increasing stock losses through disease and malnutrition and the 
spectacular rise and intensified competition of the rayon and.other industries 
using artificial fibres have led’ to the inauguration of a wool publicity and 
research campaign forthe prosecution of which it has been. found impossible 
to secure adequate funds by voluntary effort. As an outcome, the Common- 
wealth Parliament passed legislation giving effect to a.secheme under which 
woolgrowers pay a tax on all wool marketed, the proceeds being applied to 
popularise the consumption of wool, and to carrying out researcli into means 
for attaining greater efficiency in its production and treatment. 


Assent was given to the Wool Publicity and Research Act on 28th May, 
1986.. Tle Act: will remain. in operation until 31st May, 1941, and will 
continue thereafter unless a poll of producers. requisitioned in the first six 
months. of 1940 by at least 10: per: cent. of the growers, owning in the 
aggregate at léast 15 per cent. of the sheep in A'ustralia, indicates: that’ 
discontinuance of the Act is desired: 


An. Australian Wool Board of. seven members. (six nominated by, the. 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council: and one Government. representative): is 
constituted under the Act as a body corporate, with power to make any 
arrangements which, in its opinion, are likely to be conducive. to the im- 
provement of the production of wool in Australia, and the inerease and, 
extension, by publicity and research or any other means, of the use. of. wool: 
throughout the world. Proceeds of the. tax under the Wool Tax Act, 1936, 
are to be paid to the credit of the Wool Publicity and Research Fund, and 
will be at the disposal of the Board. The rate of tax.is as prescribed. by 
regulation, but a statutory maximum of 6d. per bale, 3d. per butt or fadge, 
and 1d. per bag has been fixed. The rate of tax for the 1986-87 season 
was at the maximum: rates quoted. 


Under ‘the Wool Tax Assessment Act, 1936, all wool grown in Australia 
and shorn on or after 1st July, 1986,.was made subject to the tax.. An 
amendment provides that the tax: shall be paid on all greasy wool (other. than 
dead wool) received for sale by a broker, or received for scouring ‘by a 
wool-scourer, or purchased otherwise than from: a wool-scourer by a manu- 
facturer who uses wool in his business. If wool is exported by a dealer: he: 
ig responsible for the tax. An owner exporter must pay: the tax pvioy. to: 
the. wool- being placed on board ship. The amount collected in Australia 
in 1986-87 under the Wool Tax Act, 1988, was £72,805, of which £35,616 
was paid' in New South Wales. 


Similar legislation has Leen enacted in South Africa and. New: Zea- 
land, and at a conference held in Melbourne from. 14th to 20th 
January, 1937, between the Australian Wool Board and representa- 
tives of the wool industry of’ those countries the establishment of! 
an International Wool Publicity and Reéseareh Fund, an Executive 
Committee comprising one or two representatives. of each con- 
stituent council, and a Seeretariat for the administration of the 
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Fund was decided upou. It is expected that decisions as between the 
contributing Councils will be reached without the necessity of a meeting of 
the Executive, while each Council will retain full control over the amount 
contributed by the requirement of unanimity in all important decisions, 


Each of the three countries has a representative on the Secretariat. Con- 
tributions will be based on the average quantity of wool exported over a 
period of five years (making the Australian quota approximately 62 per 
cent.) and the Fund came into operation as from ist July, 1937. 


The authority in each country is to administer internal research and 
publicity, upon which a considerable proportion of the proceeds of the levy 
in Australia will be expended. The sum of £22,640 was allocated by the 
Australian Wool Board for scientific pastoral research in its first year of 
administration, for investigations including sheep diseases, nutrition, ex- 
ternal parasites, fertility work, poison plants and pasture management. 


Prices of Wool. 


The average values of Australian wool per pound have been subject to 
alternate periods of rising and falling which, on the basis of average export 
values from New South Wales, have been as follows :—Rising to 1830, fall- 
ing 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 1894, rising 1895 to 
1907, falling 1908 to 1912, rising 1912 to 1924, rising 1925 to 1928, falling 
1929 to 1933, and rising thereafter to 1987. These periods indicate the 
‘general trend only, because in certain years, notably 1900, 1914-15, 1921 
and 1922 and 1983-84, prices varied irregularly. 


The following statement shows the average prices of greasy wool in New 
South Wales since 1876. Average prices obtained at Sydney auctions have 
heen recorded by the Syduey Wool Selling Brokers’ Association since 1899. 

, Between 1876 and that year the table shows the average value of greasy 
wool as declared in export returns obtained by the New South Waies 
Customs, All prices are stated in Australian currency :— 


Average ae Wool || Average Price realised for Greasy Wool at Sydney auctions, 
Year Average Year Average || Season | Average| Season | Average| Season | Average 
ended Price ended Price ended Price ended Price ended Price 

81 Dec. | Per lb. | 31 Dec, | Per Ib. || 30 June. | Per Ib. | 30 June. | Per lb. | 830 June. | Per Ib, 

d. d. d. d. d. 

1876 11 1888 8t 1899 4 1912 8h 1925 25.5 
1877 10% | 1889 82 1900 112} 1913 98 | 1926 16:5 
1878 104 1890 8 1901 5s 1914 94 1927 17:0 
1879 9%] 1891 7 1902 64) 1915 88} 1928 19°5 
1880 10$ | 1892 74 1903 8 1916 103 | 1929 165 
1881 104 | 1893 6% || 1904 Sf | 1917 | 148*| 1930 10°5 
1882 103 1894 54 1805 83] 1918 142") 1981 8-7 
1883 103 1895 68 1906 9 1919 15* 1932 8:3 
1884 104} 1896 7h 1907 St} 1920 158*| | 1933 85 
1885 83 1897 7 1908 9 1921 124 1934 158 
1886 8 1898 74 1909 Vea 1922 124 1935 9:7 
1887 8 1910 94 | 1923 17% | 1936 14:0 

1931 84 | 1924 234 1937 16-4 


* Price as appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amount to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respect of surplus profits is 7-13d. per Ib. of which 3-69d. accrued to Australian 
growers, 
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These figures since 1869 represent the average price of wool sold during 
the year, and furnish an siccurate guide to the average value per pound 
greasy of the clip produced in individual years, except that allowance for 
carry over of unsold wool is necessary in three seasons, viz.:—The average 
price realised for wool produced in 1920-21 was 128d., in 1924-25, 938d., and 
in 1925-26, 16gd. The prices shown above are affected over long terms by 
changes in the proportion of merino to crossbred, and by such variable 
qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. Over short terms comparison 
is affected in a small degree by changes in the proportion of natural grease 
in the wool and by variations in the proportionate quantities of wool of 
various qualities, The wool sold locally as scoured is of limited range 
and quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently representative to be of 
value for comparative purposes. 


Data as to the clean scoured prices of principal types of wool have been 
obtained for successive sales since September, 1924. These have been 
combined into monthly averages and converted into an index in terms of 
pence per lb, greasy comparable with the seasonal averages shown above. 


Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool, 


Tle averages published below are an index (expressed in terms of pence) 
of the price of greasy wool per lb. at Sydney auctions. ‘They are based on 
the actual prices realised for typical grades of wool in Sydney, and the 
respective monthly averages are comparable very closely with the actual 
average prices paid for greasy wool in successive seasons. 


Month, _ {1927-28|1028-20/1929-30]1630-21|1982-38]1033-24 1934-85] 1935-36|1936-87 [1937-38 
I 
d, d. d. d, d d. d. d.} d. d. 
July... vee{ (17°6) | (1778) | (12-9) (9°7) | (80) | (11:4) | (11-C) | (11:6)} (13:3) |(17-0) 
August ve.{ (179) | 178 | (12-4), (9°6) | (8:5) | (116) | (10°) | (11-4)| (13°5) (172) 
September  ...| 18°2 | 17-8 | 12:0 Od YI | 121 94 | 12-1] IB] | 15-4 
October we} 18-7 | 16-9 | 10-7 8-2 835 | 12:8 9.4 | 12:4] 14-0 | 14:2 
November...) 18-7. | 17:3 | 12:2 8-4 82 | 15 9.4 | 12-9] 16-2 | 12:6 
December w| 19-1 | 16°9 | 11:7 79 84} It 9.1 | 13-0] 16-6 | 13:3 
Jannary w.| 19-6 | 17°3 | 10:7 77 86 | 177 9.4 | 13-9] 18-0 | 11-9 
February «| 20°0 | 16°9 97 9-0 8-0 | 16:7 8.7 | 144) 17-2 | 11-4 
March «| 200 | 16-0 92 | 10-2 78 | 15:9 8.6 | 14:6] 17-8 | 11:3 
Apr | 20°0 | 156 9-8 | 10:3 79 | (154) 9.5 | (14:6); 18-6 | 11-0 
May... ve} 20:0 | 14:7 | 103 97 88 | 13-5 | 10.6 | 14°5 |(18-8) | 11:3 
June... we} 17-8) 12-9 9-9 9-0 | 10-0 |(12°1)) 11.1 | 13:1] 17-2 | 10:8 
Weighted Average 
price at Sydney! 
auctions wf 19-5 | 16-5 | 10-5 8:7 85 | 15:8 9.7 14:0 | 16-4 | 12-7 


Averages shown in brackets are nominal, being estimates made on various 
data in the absence of sales. All prices are stated in Australian currency. 
The table discloses considerable fluctuation in the price of wool within 
seasons. The years of greatest variation in prices were 1928-29 when, with 

- the advent of the depression, prices declined rapidly, and in 1933-34 under 
the erratic movements referred to at an earlier page. The range in prices 
was again considerable in 1936-87, the Japanese embargo against Australian 
wool affecting values in the opening months of the season, after. which 
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devaluation of the French franc, increased demand due to progress of world 
economic revival, and the subsequent return of Japanese buyers raised 
values toa new post-depression high level. 


British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited. 


Particulars of the formation and activities of this organisation which 
was liquidated on 15th September, 1932, are contained in the Year Book 
for 1921 at page 781 and for 1924 at page 586. A summary of payments 
made to woolgrowers was published on page 630 of this Year Book for 
1928-29, and information as to the final distribution made in March, 1932, 
appeared at page 763 of the 1983-34 issue. The total receipts of growers 
under the appraisemeut section was equivalent to 19.19d. per Ib. 


Destination of Wool Shipped. 


The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool (excluding wool on skins) from New South Wales. The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually despatched during the periods specified :-— 


Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. Greasy. Scoured. -Topa, 
1920-24. 1980-1. roses, 1920-21.|1930-31. | 1936-37.|1920-21.]1930-31.] 1936-87, 
Vb. Yb. tb. Th, tb. lh. Ib. ib. Ib. 
United Kingdoin...| 80,822 | 76,084 | 108,375 18,164 6,123 | 11,999 422 as 1 
Ganada .. ree CY wie 627 (i) 141 999 287 779 2,035 
Austria... vey 734 wa 4,082 293 te 826 eee i oe 
Belgium ... w.| 12,144] 37,834 | 56,514 8,362 8,174 3,288 wee ag oe 
France... w{ 19.208 | 73,053 | 37,343 O74! 45054 3,821 a iat cea 
Germany ... w.{ 5.174] 60,353 | 20,423 185] = 2,279 1,297 eae oe _ 
Italy oe eh 6,243 | 15,326 | 14,706 12 325 297 re: ee on 
Japon... v{ 6,270] 69,389 ] 38,745 70} 1,087 91 | 2,466 30 is 
Netherlands vat 722 247 3,619 6 25 129 oa dey 
‘Russla ae ink ee 49 es oes oe oat oot 
United States ...| 153236] 10,343 | 38,865 8,217 B4 881 1,344 35 ai 
Othor Countries ... 8,007 1,973 | 19,162 68 140 1,710 701 aaa 820 
Total ... .. | 149,001. | 334,602 | 337,510 26,411] 17/372.) 24,848 6,280 Sit 3,380 


The approximate greasy equivalent of wool exported according to country 
cf destination is indicated in the next table, in ‘which the relative import- 
ance of each country as:a market for wool exported direct from this State 
is also shown. There have been striking changes in the distribution of 
exports. Japan moved up from fifth place in 1920-21 to the leading 
position in 1935-86, illustrating the rapid expansion of woollen manufacture 
in that country. In 1936-87, however, it receded to third place. The dis- 
tribution of exports has become much wider—a development which until 
recently was distinctly favourable to satisfactory marketing results. But 
latterly the broader disposition of exports has resulted largely from efforts 
in many lands to attain great economic self-sufficiency. In so far as steps 
to achieve that end have been fostered by restrictions upon trade in manu- 
factured ‘woollen goods, resulting in higher prices to consumers, and in- 
tensified by lack of the means to acquire raw material supplies in some 
countries, encouragement has been given to the evolution and use of sub- 
stitute synthetic fibres. Consequently, in a long range view, the altered 
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basis of the export trade is not without -elements of danger to the wool- 
growing industry, although, up to-the present, no serious disposal problem 
has arisen. 


Exports of Wool—GQreasy, Scoured and Tops. 
(Approximate Greasy equivalent.) 


Importing Country, Quantity Exported. ‘Proportion of Total, 
1920-21. | 1928-29. ]1935-36. | 1936-37. 1920-81, |:928-20. 1995-20 1090-87 
Per Per Per Per 

000-1b. | 000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | 000 1b. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 

United Kingdom 120,591 | 87,270 | 99,536 | 185,491 55-4] 22.8) 26:3) 34:0 
‘Canada ‘ 879 871 6,329 7,200 ‘4 2 17 1:8 
Austria 1,369 ‘cs 3,396 4,918 6 fae 9 1:2 
Belgium | 19,428 | 59,650 | 63,991 | 63,530 8-9; 15-6) 169) 15-9 
France .| 21.313 | 82,418 | 44,980 | 45,622 9-8] 21-6) 11:9) 11°4 
‘Germany ' 6,575 | 56,798 | 16,305 | 23,233 | — 2-6] 14-8 43 5:8 
Italy 6,269 | 15,922 2,192 | 15,349 2-9 4:2 ‘6 3-9 
Japan ve | 11,674 | 63,768 | 104,461 | 38,942 54! 167) 27.6 9-8 
Netherlands eee 735 49 6,376 3,898 3 ‘1 1-7 1:0 
United States | 25,118 6,893 | 12,566 | 35,774 11:5 1:8 3:3 9-0 
Other Countries 4,803 8,527 | 17,8382 | 24,713 2-2) °2.2 ‘4°8 6-2 
Total ...| 217,754 | 382,166 | 377,964 | 398,670| 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep 
districts of. New South Wales. The index represents the weighted average 
ratio of actual to normal rainfall each. month, normal in each month being 
‘the average over a long period of years and represented by 100:— 


1937 


Month and | 1921- | 1922-| 1923-) 1924-] 1925-| 1926-] 1927-| 1928-| 1929-| 1930-| 1931-| 1922-| 1933-| 1934-| 1935-| 1936-| 
Season, | 22. | 23. | 24. | 25. |) 26. |).27.| 28 | 29,] 30.| 32. ] 82.| 88, | S34. | 35. | 30. | 37. 1-38. 
{ 
Spring— 
Sept. 127; 83) 105] 143] 36] 117] 59) 96] -79] 46 &2] 166) 161 88} 142 61 73 
Oct. 102) 75) 91) 103) 43] 46] 133} 71] 88] 207] 46] 63) 131 | 271; 128] 46) 96 
Oy: 80] 15) 63) 311] 149] °14]-152) .40] 100] $83) 119) 117/208 | 168) 31 14; 97 
uniner— 1 
. Dec, 177] 153, 129} 8&3] 58) 137) 85) 2 86] 186/-185| 654) 142 76} 92] 200) 65 
Jan. 68} 43) 71) 168) $6) 118] 140] :23] 75] 55 17 | 126] 136 | 116] 173 |.122) 95 
Pees 76) 10/185| 102) 26| 19| 862/'145] 43] 37 91] 17] 274) 87) 161 70| 72 
ulumn— 
March 18| 32) 47| 68).247| 69] 157) 72] 64] 255] 152] 44, 22] 21; 146] 124) 17 
April 81] 27) 125| 16] 216| 101] 128] 151] 68] 210;.1657| 86) 106 | 143) 55 33) 67 
one. -42| 46) 42] 206/ 160) 48; 45] 23] .90]-280| 57] 86) 15] 28) 69] 42) 119 
der— 
June 57] 201) 76/125] 78) 48] 94) 40) 154] 103 59| 69) 74 30) 8+ 71); 72 
July 166| 137) 9¢6| 86] 74] 35] 123) 20] 119] 94] 85| 160] 165 | 103} 197| 36 |, 
Aug. 47) 45) 127) 101) 78] 66] 19°102) 121] 43] 101; 61] 136 59} 98 | 313 
Spring 103/ 63) 86| 186! 76| 69' 115| 69| 87| 112| -92| 115] 167 | 176 100| 40! 39 
Summer | 107} 69] 128] 118] 57] 91) 196, 65] 68] 86] 81] 66] 184 | 93/:142 | 131! 74 
Autumn 47| 35) 71] 95) 203) 69 110) $2). 74] 243] 122) 72) 48] 64 90| 66 68 
Winter ‘90| 128) 99/104) 77] 46! 79 657] 181] 110] .82] 90):125] .64|/.126 7, 
Senson | .87| 72} 96|.126|'104| 66.125] 6s| 90] 139] 02] ge|131} . 99] 115] .77 
AV. Clip ; 
per Sheep 
(Year : ; 
following) | 7°3) 7:1) °8'2]. 81). 88) 7°5 Bs: 78! 79) S77] 'S6] 75) -S1 | 77) ' 83 


The average weight of wool:per sheep shorn :in each ‘next succeeding 
year has been shown at the foot of the foregoing table. It.is clearly indi- 
cated that there is a close relationship between rainfall and the weight of 

*77439 —D 
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the fleece; years of poor rainfall almost invariably resulting in a decline 
in the quantity of wool shorn per sheep. Whilst reasonable seasonal condi- 
tions throughout the year are needed for good results, it would appear 
that Summer and Autumn rains exercise a very considerable influence upon 
wool production, Thus, a deficiency of rainfall in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1919-20 and 1922-28 was followed by the lightest clips in the 
years under review, whilst bounteous rains in those seasons of the year 
in 1925-26, 1927-28, and 1930-81 preceded higher weights per fleece than 
in any other year. Though over the whole season rainfall was below 
average in 1923-24 and 1981-82, the occurrence of moderately good rains 
in the Summer and Autumn of those years seems to have gone far in 
maintaining the weight of the fleece shorn in the next succeeding years. 


i CaTTLE, 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the export of beef, have never existed on a large scale in New South 
Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements cf locai consump- 
tion, and only the import of cattle from Queensland enables the maintenance 
of a small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 an 
appreciable increase was apparent in the number of cattle depastured on 
account of favourable prices for beef, and the number in 1922 (8,546,530) 
constituted a record for the State. 


Subsequently the continuance of unfavourable markets led to a diminu- 
tion in herds; breeding operations were curtailed, importation of live stock 
from Queensland was very restricted, and the herds were heavily depleted. 
‘In recent years, however, renewed interest has been taken in the breed- 
ing of cattle for beef for export owing to the marketing developments dis- 
cussed at a later page. Whereas, between 1922 and 1980 the number of 
cattle in the State, exclusive of cows and heifers in registered dairies, 
declined from 2,659,308 to 1,726,688, or by 35.1 per cent., there was an 
increase over the five years ended 1934-85 in the number of such cattle of 
582,430, representing a gain of 33.7 per cent. Heavy slaughtermg and a 
mich reduced net import from other States caused a decline in numbers in 
1935-86 of 78,084, and in 1986-37 of 71,018, exclusive of cows and heifers iu 
registered dairies. 


The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, includ- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates :— 


Year. Cattle, Year. Cattle, } Year. Cattle. 
! 
1861 2,271,923 1908 2,549,944 1930* 2,686,132 
1866 1,771,809 1911 3,194,236 1931* | 2,840,473 
1871 2,014,888 1916 2,405,770 1932+ 2,993,586 
1876 3,131,013 1921* 3,375,267 1933 3,141,174 
1881 2,597,348 1925* 2,876,254 - 1934} 3,361,771 
1886 1,367,844 1926* 2,937,130 1935} 3,482,831 
1891 2,128,838 1927* 2,818,653 1936} 3,388,538 
~ 1896 2,226,163 1928* 2,848,654 1937} 3,288,169 
1901 2,047,454 1929* 2,784,615 


* At 3Mth June, . f At 81st March. 
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-Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, 1937, and 
in certain earlier years for which comparable data are available, are shown 
below :— 


Cows and Relfers. 


Bulls Bullocks Calves 
gist March. | 8 years In apat under otal 
Se" [and over. | Rogistered | "Other. Total. ges [ita be yenre 
Datrics. 


1923* 40,530 | 878,762 | 753,652 
1924* 38,045 | 864,455 | 671,365 
1930* 42,456t| 959,494 | 667,259 


1,632,414 | 1,089,129 | 489,107 | 3,251,180 
] 
1 
1931* 45,038}|1,006,129 | 705,372 | 1, 
1 
1 


6 

535,820 991,265 | 373,392 | 2,938,622 
626,753 668,713 | 468,210 | 2,686,132 
711,501 614,244 | 469,690 | 2,840,478 
8 


1932 49,846 ||1,055,729 | 768,144 823,873 589,794 | 530,073 | 2,993,586 

1933 52,922+/1,124,006 | 833,472 957,478 562,894 | 567,880 | 3,141,174 

1934 54,7861/1,155,800 | 916,227 | 2,072,027 670,485 | 564,473 | 3,361,771 

1935 65,0284/1,173,763 | 969,835 | 2,143,595 668,615 | 615,593 | 3,482,831 

19386- . | 55,3547/1,157,584 | 976,089 | 2,133,673 625,795 | 573,716 | 3,388,538 

1937 ‘| §4,0787/1,128,228 | 973,280 | 2,101,508 614,655 | 517,928 | 3,288,169 
* At 80th June. t Bulls over 1 year old, 


This summary shows that there was a substantial decrease in herds 
until 1930, due principally to declining numbers of bullocks and steers. 
In each of the next five years cattle increased in number for breeding, 
dairying and slaughtering purposes, and at 31st March, 1935, the grand 
total was within about 2 per cent. of the highest ever recorded (1922) 
and 29,7 per cent. greater than in 1930. A further slight increase in the 
number of bulls suggests that the decline in 1935-36, the main factors in 
which are indicated above, was incidental rather than a reversal of the 
general trend. Between 1930 and 1935 the number of bulls increased by 
29 per cent., of cows and heifers by 31.8 per cent., of bullocks and steers by 
19.7 per cent., and of calves by 34.4 per cent., reflecting expansion of the 
dairying industry and increased interest in the production of stock for 
slaughter. The growth in the number of calves is attributable largely to the 
development of a market for vealers, which has resulted in the sale from 
dairy holdings of calves which formerly would have been destroyed shortly 
after birth. The decrease in the number of cattle at 31st March, 1987, was 
due to a slight contraction in the dairy industry and an increase in 
slaughterings. , 


Calving. 


In the years prior to, 1932 information as to the number of calves dropped 


during each year was collected. According to the returns the number aver- 
aged 898,719 per annum in the five years ended 1924-25 and 897,771 in the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30, reaching a peak of 947,442 in 1930-81. But because 
of unsatisfactory features which rendered the return of doubtful value, the 
collection has been discontinued. 

The following statement, showing the number of calves slaughtered, and 
the number surviving at the end of each year, indicates that during the last 
few years the raising of calves has extended materially :— 


Year Calves. Year Calves. Year Calves. 
ee ended ended 
306 _ | Surviving 30th Survivin 31st Surviving . 
June, ee at end June. Plaughte at end . March. sie at end . 
i of Year. 4 of Year. : of Year. 


Av. 1921-25) 120,134} 486,933 | 1928 | 144,850] 421,654]/ 1933 | 208,895 | 567,880 

sy 1926-30 | 158,158) 444,747 | 1929 | 161,994] 455,520 || 1934 | 270,466| 564,473 - 
1925 159,999 | 422,736 | 1930 | 163,195] 458,210 || 1935 | 370,739] 615,593 
1926 173,806 | 458,936-|- -1931-| 154,684] 469,690 || 1936 | 443,761 | 573;716 
1927 146,947 | 429,405 | 1932 | 163,934] 530,073 || 1987 | 486,231] 517,928 
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As more: than one-half :of the cows in the State are in registered, dairies, 
and their progeny is generally. not,available for. beef purposes, the . beef. 
supplies of the State are obtained mainly from the interior divisions aug- 
mented by imports-from Queensland. Until about 1930-31 about 90 per 
cent. of bull.calves: and -70- per cent. of the heifer calves in the dairying. 
districts were. killed shortly after. birth and not used.'for- human consump- 
tion. In recent years, however, dairy farmers have found a market for 
young calves, as carcase butchers have operated in the principal districts, 
slaughtering locally.and consigning the meat.to the metropolis. These new 


activities are: reflected in the much heavier calf slaughtering during the past 
six years, 


Interstate. Movements of Cattle. 


By reason of the existence of diseases among.the cattle. of certain districts, 
notably the presence of cattle tick in the north-east: of New-South Wales 
and in parts of Queensland, the interstate movement of: cattle is closely 
regulated ‘in order to stay the spread of disease. In certain cases cattle are 
quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and :subjected.to special treat- 
ment.should ‘such. become necessary within a fixed period thereafter: 


The. following statement shows-the number of: live. cattle: (so far-as 
recorded) passing into and out: of New South Wales during each of the last: 
seven years in comparison with the yearly average for the quinquennial’ 
periods. ended 1929-30 ‘and /1934-35: The movement is: practically all over- 
land, comparatively. few. cattle being. transported by sea :—- 


From New-South Wales. To New South ‘Wales.: 
. To. From : 
Year. Td TH: South’. From From: South: 
ended Victorlae Queens- |Australia.! Total, Vistoria..- Queens~ | Australia| - Total,’ 


30th June. land, and by land... | and by’ 


Sea. . Sea. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Av. 1926-30 | 122,542 | 23,032 | 19,207 |164,781 | 36,689 | 248,028 1,192 | 285,909 

Ay. 1931-35.| 105,368 | 13,522 | 14,630 |133,520'| 34,991 | 233,269 1,533 | 269,793 
1930431: |100,564:| 12,;614:) 20,174 .| 133;352%| -33;732 | 240354. 302 *| 274,388 
1931-32 |143,466-] 14,770] 19,658:1177.884:| 40,607 .| 243,244 571) 286,422 
1932-33; |137,970.| 135117] 12.612.]163,699.| 29,409.) 154,462 : 616 :| 184,487 
1933-34: | 89,176: 11,459.| 6,757 | 107,392.) 38,102 | 264,835 4,060 | 306,997 
1934-35. 55,674*| 15,651.} 14,951 | 85,376°| 33;206:| 261,348 2,115. | 296,669: 
1935-36 ' 57,276.| 33,781: 9,386 |100,443° |] 48,682 | 140,953 1,935 | 191,420 
1936-37 69,175 | 35,732 | 15,873 |120,780 | 21;938:|167;269°)' 741°] 189,948 ° 


Although the effects. of* seasonal’ variations: are: apparent: during this 
period there is, on the whole, .a.heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to 
New South Wales:from: Queensland, and a considerable export to; Victoria. 
The. interchange with, South Australia: is small. 


During:the last five: years covered in the table. there was-an excess. of 
imports-from Queensland. of .about 879,127. cattle, and -an excess: of exports . 
to Vietoria: amounting ‘to.283,084; The-total ‘net gain-to New: South Wales 
from: allisources was. 591j931; . , 
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Increase, and. Decrease of Cattle. 


The number of cattle in New. South: Wales. varies.under. the influence 
of three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, 2.¢., 
excess of. calving over: deaths from causeg other than. slaughtering. The 
operations.in these during recent. years. is. shown in part below :— 


Cattle and - Cattl ‘ 

Year. Net Imports pine teed Calves an Slaughtered ; Catile at 

_ of Cattle. | “sath June). Rimes Soe, Year. 
1925-26 184,790, 458,939 . 53,621. 652,001 2,937,180 
1926-27 54,370 429,405 76,114 665,647 2,818,653 
1927-28 249,292 421,654 70,585 649,677 |. 2,848,654: 
1928-29 66,546 . 455 529. |' 48,882 617,000 : 2,784,615 - 
1929-30 50,643, 458,210: |' 69,965. 517,121. |. 2,686,132. 
1930-31 141,036 469,690 43,570 440,266 2,840,473. 
1931-32 108,538 530,073F 58,614 465,481 2,993,586- 
1932-33 20,888 567,880+ 16,747 494,351 8,141,174. 
1933-34 199,605 564,473+ 83,857 494,610 3,361,771 
1934-35 ~ 911,293 615,5937 | 71,375 600,698 3,482,831 
1935-36 90,977 573,716f- 141,008 652,032. 3,388,538 
1936-37 ‘ 69,168 517,928f 133,077 |' 699,467 3,288,169 


+ At 31st March. 


The figures shown in the table do not balance from year to year. because- 
it is not. possible to obtain all necessary data relative to calving and disposal 
of calves. Nevertheless the table illustrates in a general way. the influence: 
of the various factors. 


Horses. 


There was a great advance in horse breeding, between, 1910 and 1918, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence. of widening settle- 
ment, increased cultivation, prosperous seasons, aud, defence requirements. 
During the lengthy. drought which terminated in. June, 1920, the numbers 
declined heavily, and the decline continued especially in. the five seasons 
etided 380th June, 1931, owing to the increased:use of:motors for transport. 
In the: year ended 81st March, 1932, the numbers remained. practically 
stationary, but a slight increase was recorded for, the period, 1932 to 1937, 
The extension of tractor farming in the last ten.years has resulted|in the 
displacement of. horses. on.a large seale. 


The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 


the end of quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1916, and annually. there- 
after :— 


; 7 j 
Year. Horses. At 30th June, Tlorses, At 30th June. Horges. 
1861 233,220 1916 719,642 1927 623 ;392 
1866 - 274,437, ’ 1917: * 733,791 » 1928 698,377. - 
1871 304;100 1918 742,247 1929 667;371 
1876. _ 386,703, |L 1919, 722,723 - 1980 534,946, 
188]: 398,577 || 1920" 662,264 ~ 1931 . §24j512 
1886 361,663 1921 663,178 1932* 524;751 
1891 469,647 1922 669,800 -  1933* 528,943 
1896 510,636 1923 660,031 1934*- 632,028.. 
1901 | 486,716 ° 1924 * 658,372 1935*- 534,853 
1906; 537,762. 1925 647,603" ; 1936* 642,862. 
1911 -, 689,004. . 1926 — 651,035 : 1937* 545,829 - 


"_ * At Sist March, | 
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The number of horses in the State reached its maximum of 746,170 
in 1918, had fallen to 524,512 in.1931, and thereafter gradually increased 
again to 545,829 in 1937. 


‘There is a small export trade to India, where the horses are required f° 
remounts for the army. The number of ordinary horses sent there during 
the year ended 80th June, 1937, was 305, the value being £5,611. 


There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except to 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. The recorded net 
import of horses interstate by land in the past six years ended 80th June 
has been as follows:— 1982, 7,877; 1988, 8,506; 1984, 6,284; 1985, 10,474; 
8,728 in 1986, and 9,778 in 1937. ‘The recorded number of horses which. 
died from disease, drought, ete., on rural holdings was 9,411 ir 1930-31, 
12,382 in 1931-32, 15,799 in 1932-33, 17,920 in 1933-84, 20,755 in 1934-35, 
21,818 in 1985-86, and 21,662 in 1936-37. 


Horse Breeding. 


Horse breeding operations have decreased since 1918, when the number of 
foals reared was 79,620. A sudden decrease occurred as a result of the 
‘drought which broke in June, 1920, and except for a temporary HOCOYERY in 
1925 and 1926 the decrease continued until 19381. 


The number of foals reached a record low level (20,065) in 1921, but 
had increased to 39,415 in 1923, falling again to a new low level (16,370) 
in 1931, when only 23 per cent. of the average annual uumber of foals in 
the quinquenniuin ended 1918 were reared. During the last six years a 
steady increase has been maintained, and in the twelve months ended 
March, 1937, the number of foals reared exceeded that in any year since 
1918, and was more than two and a half times as great as in 1930-81. 


The following table shows the number of: foals recorded at the end of 
certain years since 1909 :— 


Year Foals reared Year Foals reared Year Toals reared Year Foals reared 
ended (Surviving ended (Surviving ended (Surviving ended (Surviving 
31st at end of 30th at end of 30th at end of Sist at end of 

December. year), Jone— year), _June— year), March— year.) 
Av. 

1909-13 73,182 1920 24,755 1926 36,521 1932 22,559 
1915 60,337 1921 20,065 1927 28,282 1933 28,925 
1916 41,818 1922 29,685 1928 22,922 1934 34,238 
1917 49,087 1923 28,616 1929 19 991 1935 40,839 
19is | 46,832 || 1924 | 24307 || 1930 | 16,716 1936 | 43,099 
1919 40,015 1925 39,415 - 1931 16,370 1937 43,526 


The increased use of motor power on farms and the consequent deprc- 
ciated value of the horse resulted in the disposal of studs, but latterly 
animal traction has regdined popularity for certain purposes, and there 
has been a revival in the breeding of. utility horses and of efforts toward 
the improvement of type by the introduction of superior stud animals. 
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Particulars of power machinery on farms in 1937 are published in this 
volume in connection with machinery used on agricultural holdings. 

Particulars showiug the number, description, and ages of horses in New 
South Wales as at 80th June, 1930, as collected in conformity with the 
schedules of the World Agricultural Census, were published at page 770. of 
the 1983-84 issue of this Year Book. 

Of the 584,945 horses in the State at that date, 7,467 were returned as 
stallions, 265,376 as geldings, and 262,102 as mares. Stud stock numbered 
4,685 and racing stock 8,432, and there were 299,409 draught horses, 
185,380 light horses, and 37,040 ponies, whilst 472,160 of the total, or. 88.8 
_ per cent., were horses aged three years or more. 


4 Oruer Live Srocr. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown at the beginning 
of this chapter, and in the section relating to dairying at page 888. 

The recorded number of goats in New South Wales at 81st March, 1937, 
was 21,655, including 1,720 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog 
and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is 
prohibited. 

In New South Wales camels are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their number, though varying from year to year, is 
tending to decline. The number at 31st March, 1937, was only 370 com- 
pared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1918. 

Donkeys and mules are not used extensively in New South Wales, the 

_ numbers in 1937 being 260 of the former and 35 of the latter. Most of 

.these are situated in the Western Division, where they are used for pur- 
poses of transport. Movements across the border cause marked fluctuations 
in the number in the State. 


Prices or Livk Srock. 


The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock in the 
metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during certain recent calendar years 
jn comparison with 1918. The averages stated are the mean of the monthly 
prices which are published annually in the Statistical Register :— 


Stock, 1913, | 1928, | 1929, | 1931. | 1932, | 1935, 1936. | 1037, 

Cattle— £s| £58) £8. £ 8! £2] £8 £s/ £8 
Bullocks and steers—Prime ; 

medium ... aes | 10 18) 13 13,15 2) 9 22) 9 0; 9 15) 9:16) 11 0 

Cows and heifers—Prime ...) 6 19} 10 10 11 10| 711} 616) 7 9) 710] .8 7 

Sheep— s.d.| s.d.J s.d.| s.d.j sd) s.dJ] s. dj s.d. 

Crossbred wethers—Prime ...| 19 3] 30 5] 25 9/13 3 12 7\19 6) 24 6] 25 9 

Merino wethers—Prime _.../ 19 6] 30 9, 24 8/12 11/11 1/18 9] 22 9/23 8 

Merino ewes—Prime .-| 17 4/23 9 19 610 6 8 9/16 O| 18 10) 19 4 

Lambs and suckers, woolly— 
Prime ... ane «| 15 4) 26 4/ 22 0) 12 9/11 1°19 O} 2111] 24 7 


Prices of live stock vary from year to year partly under the influence 
of seasonal conditions and of the price of wool. In periods of dry weather 
fat stock are hastened to market and prices decline, but with the advent of 
relief rains stock are withheld from market for fattening or breeding and 
prices rise, 
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As the foregoing table indicates, live stock values rapidly ‘declined from 
1928 to 1932; an experience associated with the agricultural crisis which 
affected all-forms of rural enterprise throughout the world with unprece- 
dented severity. Reflecting the marked recovery in wool values in 1933-34, 
the market for sheep and lambs has consistently improved (apart from a 
minor check associated with the recession in the price of wool in 1984-35) 
and in 1937 average prices for sheep and lambs were about twice those in 
1932 and approximated the averages for the year 1929. Cattle prices, 
however, have improved ouly to-a limited extent. Increased attention to 
the meat export trade‘and ‘improving economic conditions generally assisted 
in maintaining prices in local markets. 


Monthly variations in the prices of typical grades of live stock are shown 
below :— 


Bullocks and Steers, | Crossbrod Sheep. Prime Lambs and Suckers, 

Prime medium weight. | Prime wethers. (wool iy). 

Menth, 
1935. | 1936. 1987. | 1935. | 1986. 1937, 1935, 1936. 1937. 
£s.| £5 £38 s.d.| s.d.]| s.dJji s.d.] s.d.] os. d. 
January «| 8 11 | 10 19 916 || 17 4] 20 8 | 24 or 1711/19 2] 23 8 
February | 8 4)1012]}10 21:16 7] 22 2) 24 0,17 6] 19 11 22 6 
* March . | 714]-:10 9 919 || 14 2] 2319] 23 4/46 2]:20 7/)23 6 
April... ‘ 8 3 819/}10 4/1/15 8 | 24 7 | 22 8] 15 11 | 2010] 24 8 
May ... | 8 6 811]10 2/1811] 25 0] 25 5/18 3] 20 5} 24 6 
June ... 8 9 818]|10 2 || 21 0] 25 10] 28 0,18 2] 20 3/27 9 
July ... | 9°16 911 918 || 24 0} 29 9} 28 2)'.20 0] 22 8 | 26 10 
Avgust ..| 1013.10 4] 11 2 || 27 4] 381 1] 30 8 21 4).26 9] 29 9 
September ...) 12 9 10 5) 1212] 21 7); 29 6 * 121 10).26 0] 29 1 
October w| 12 4 913|)12 14 |} 18 3/19 0 * 22 7/|22 5) 21 '8 
November ..| ll 4 917/138 7} 19-10 | 19 10 * 19 1/21 9/21 O 
December ..| 11 3] 914/12 1/]}19 7) 2110] * 19 6 | 22.-6 | 20. 2 
Average for 

year... 915) 9 16/11 0] 19 6 | 24 5 | 25 9! 19 O| 2111) 24 7 


* No quotations, 


It is to be noted that the quantity of wool carried on sheep affects 
-the price of sheep considerably. As a general rule sheep at market in 
J anuary and February have heen shorn, during. March and April. they have 
growing fleece, from May to August they are woolly, and from September 
-to the end of the year both shorn and woolly sheep are marketed. There 
‘js, of course, considerable variation from this generalisation owing to the 
‘fact that shearing-in some part or other of the State usually extends from 
May to November. 


Comparison of the course of prices may be made with the monthly rain- 
‘fall index and the average monthly prices of wool published: on ‘previous 
‘pages, 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Tlic slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in accord- 
ance with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. 


The following -table shows‘the average number of slaughtering establish- 
menis ‘and the number of stock-slaughtered in the State in quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last five years.. The 
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figures relating to the. establishments prior to 1921. are in excess- of: the 
actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops. in country. 
districts. 


eel Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations. 
Periods Sheep. Cattle. 
No. : Pigs. 
Sheep. | Lambs.) Total, | Bullocks, | Cows. | Calves.| Total. 
*» ‘ 

Ayerage— Thousands. 

5 Years ended— : 
December, 1901... 1,780 4,868. 158:°{ 5,026 231 117 22 370°} 214 
ts 1906... 1,587) 3,760 188 | 8,948 201 87 20 308 238 
“ 91ll. 1,275 5,780 389 | 6,169 260 138 42 440 251 
June, 1916... ie 1,192 5,279 476 | 6,755 306 217 64: 587-| 278 
y, 1921... or 926 3,788 387 | 4,125 2765 186 55 466 2968 
» 1926 6 1,077 3,625 809 | 4,434. 397 218 139 754 348 
a B31. ane 1,078 4,272 | 1,864 | 5,636 312 246 154 712 421 
March, 1936 ... tee 1,182 4,581 | 2,309 | 6,890 823 218 292 833 488 

Year ended— 

March, 1933 aay 1,154 6,888 | 2,186 | 7,519 |. 314 180 209. 7038 | 453 
a 1934 ae 1,116 4,427 | 2,787 | 7,164 288 207 270 765°| 461 
” 3935 . 1,186 4,437 ) 2,878 | 6,810 349 251 371 971 506 
” 1936 1,124 3,773 | 2,304 | 6,077 369 283 444 | 1,096 696 
if 1987 1,118 3,837 | 2,580 | 6,417 372 828 486 | 1,186 | 614 


* Includes a small number of bulls. +The period 191% to 1915-16 covers 44 years; the figures. 
are annual averages for. the period, 


The table shows. that the slaughtering of sheep did not again attain the 
high pre-war level until: 1932-83, when there was renewed activity in the 
export of mutton and. lamb (principally the latter), fostered to some extent 
by ‘the low price of: wool. The number of cattle slaughtered has increased 
almost consistently over the past four decades, and rapidly in the last five 
years under review; partly owing. to the development of a local market. 
for veal and an increase in exports encouraged by provision of facilities. 
for transport in chilled condition, There has also been'a gradual increage 
in the number of. pigs slaughtered. It is interesting to note the, marked 
change in the type of sheep slaughtered. Between 1897 and. 1920-21 lambs. 
represented only about 6.2 per cent. of the total sheep killed. Thereafter 
lamb rapidly increased in popularity, and in the last five years under: 
review lambs constituted over 35 per cent. of the total sheep slaughtered. 

The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations: 
in New South. Wales in the year ended 31st, March 1937. For purposes of 
classification in this table the term “abattoirs” relates: to establishments. 
in which 100,000 or more sheep and lambs were slaughtered :— 


Cattle. 
District and Establishments. Sheep. Lambs, ott Pigs, 
Bullocks, | Cows, Calves, 

State Abattoirs . one ++ /1,611,244 {1,373,811 | 133,258. | 102,728 |150,880 | 184,411 
Other Abattoirs: vee ...| 445,939: | 944,745 | 74,169 | 54,731 | 50,478 | 78,513 
Total: Abattoirs..., »}2,057;183, [2,318,556 | 207,427 |157,459 | 201,358 | 262,924 
Country Slaughter-houses ...) 820,267 | 201,892 |148,610 |162,775, | 279,547. | 335,731 
Stations.and Farms ... ...| 959,683.) 59,606 |, 15,527 7,669..| 5,326.) 15,202 
Grand Total... »..(8)837,133 |2,579,964 (371,564 | 327,903 | 486,231 | 613,857 


Country killing for purposes of export or metropolitan consumption is of 
inconsiderable extent. The Newcastle District Abattoirs are included under 
the heading. “Other Abattoirs.” Under the heading “Country Slaughter- 
houses” are included all licensed slaughter-houses, except country abattoirs, 
while-the slaughter for consumption on rural holdings is shown under. the 
heading “stations and farms.” 
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.In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a board, elected 
by the councils of the local areas in the district. 


In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and those found to be diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful ” beasts 
are marked for further special attention at tlic abattoirs. There is a staff 
of inspectors at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private 
slaughtering premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The opera- 
tions of the inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the | 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission, who pay regular visits to the 
different establishments. 

Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :—- 


Year ended 30th June. Cattle. | Calves, Sheep, | Lambs, | Pigs, 
1928 fix 225,785 111,693 1,611,191 805,596 179,531 
1929... see 230,153 116,757 1,381,506 690,753 176,053 
1930... fee 190,646 118,478 1,851,434 923,623 187,988 
1931 ... eee 157,117 103,252 1,808,259 904,129 184,029 
1932* ... iis 175,613 89,156 2,012,245 1,006,122 168,256 
1933* ... ve 182,262 83,916 2,268,750 1,134,375 165,627 
1934* .., cee 162,226 91,585 1,522,225 1,613,431 167,995 
1935* ... oes 197,496 126,332 1,752,247 1,427,294 155,020 
1936* ... , 208,514 146,268 1,369,325 1,404,901 173,082 
1937* ... ie 235,986 150,880 1,611,244 1,373,811 184,811 


* Year ended 31st March. 


Certain aspects of the local meat trade, especially the distribution and 
‘consumption of meat, are discussed in the chapter “Food and Prices” of 
-this Year Book. 


Prices of Meat, Sydney. ; 


The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat, as 
furnished by the Meat Industry Commission (in pence per lb.) delivered 
from the Pyrmont depot in Sydney in cach month since January, 1934 :— 


Beef (Ox) per Ib. Mutton and Lamb, per Ib. 


‘Month. 1934. | 1935 1936, | 1937, || 1934. | 1985. | 2920 1937. 

EF ane r. | H. rT. | a. || | 2. at. | 1. | ae | 1. M. | 1. 
d|a|dajdaja]daf)a fa] a]a]a)a]aldafasa. 

January [25 | 4d] 21] 40/32] ba] 2d] 45] 36] 5-1] 3°5/ 5-6] 41] 61] 3-9 | 65 
February “) 238] 4611-9] 3:6) 25] 4-0] 25/43] 36 | 53] 28] 5-4] 4-2] 63 | 3-3 | 6-0 
March “]23/44/19]3-7] 21) 46/25/41] 3-6] 5-9 | 24] 52) 41] 63) 3-5 | OL 
April... NP ad| a1] 20] &7] 1:9] a4] 23] 3:0 ]] 3:5] 56] 24] 5-1] 3-9] 62 | 3-5} 61 
May ... “] 23 | 3-9] 2-0] 3-7] 1-9 | 34 | 22] 3-7 |] 3:3] 5-7] 3-0] 56] 3-2] 57 | 3-2 | 6-0 
June ... “J e-1] 35] 23] 3-8] 28 | 4-1] 23 | 3-7 |] 33] 5:5] 3-0] 5613-8 | 64 £0] 67 
July ... “) 22) 41] 34] 44] 28] 41/25] 3-9 |] 42/63) 41/59) 45] 70] 41] 6-9 
August... “] 22] 4-0/3-0[ £8] 25] 44/26/45 || 46] 69] £7] 65 | 48 | $1 | 4-3 | 7-2 
September .., 1] 26] 4-4] 821 5:3 | 26] 44/29] bt |] 4-0) G4 de | 57] 43 | 74 | £9] 7-2 
October “) 2-2) £4130] 5-2] 24] 4113-0] 5-9 |) 34] 54! 4-0] 6-0) 4-0 | 6-6 | 4:3 | 6-0 
November ") 22) 45/26/48] 22/3-7] 29] 5-9 |] 32/53 40] 59] 3-3 | 5-7] 38 | 5-9 
December “lo-1] £0] 23 | 43] 23 | 42) 2-7] 5-4 |] 81] 51 3:5] 5-6] 3-5 | O1.|-3°8 | OS 
Average 23] £2] 25 43 [es 2:6 | 4°6 | 6 v7 as 67 |40 6-5 | 3.9 | 6+ 


F'—Fores ; H—Hinds. M—Mutton ; L—Lamp. 
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The average annual wholesale prices of meat.in Sydney and of frozen 
Australian meat in London in pre-war years and in 1921 as compared. with 
the period 1926-1937 are shown in the following table:— - 


Sydney (Pyrmont Depot). London. 
Year. Beef (Ox). ; 

Fores. | Tlinds. pe ee *roren). ar oon). 

per lb, per Ib. per lb. per Ib. perlb. | per lb. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1911 _ ie 17 2:7 2-0 2-7 3:5 3:2 
1912 dee +a 21 35 29 3-7 36 33 
1913 wae +4 24 34 3-0 3-9 40 40 
1921 die eee 22 56 42 6'8 65 U5 
1926 ese we 2:3 6&1 40 6-2 49 46 
1927 axe sie 28 58 39 62 5-0 44 
1928 ee sie 2-8 53 4:5 6:7 5-4 61 
1929 aes aus 43 6-9 44 6:4 4:7 65 

1930 ue asf AS 7-0 36 56 55 42 
1931 ee Sar 2°4 50 26 46 35 35 

1932 ea Ver 2°3 4:2 23 39 35 30 . 
1933 ee _ 2°6 4:7 26 43 31 36 
1934 _ wie 2:3 4-2 3-6 57 34 4-1 
1935 ean mn 2-5 43 35 5-7 38 34 
1933 oa] Oh 42 40 65 | 40 42 
1937 wwe ae 2°6 4:6 379 64 4:2 40 

‘ ‘Mear Trane. 


Meat Export Trade. 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 
cand chilled meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space 
in ocean steamers, 


The oversea export trade has, for both frozen and canned meats, grown 
considerably, although its progress has been subject to vicissitudes. 
Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for export 
in order to ensure a high standard in the product. Stringent regulations 
are issued by the Departinent of Commerce regarding inspection and ship- 
ment of meat exported and work is closely supervised by the Commonwealth 
veterinary authorities. All stock killed for export are examined in a manner- 
somewhat similar to those for local consumption, and meat which has been 
in cold storage is re-examined prior to shipment. In all the large moderm 
steamers visiting the ports of New South Wales up to date refrigerated space: 
has been provided. 

The beef export trade of this State, in common with that of Australia 


as a whole, has, until recently, been handicapped by being confined to 
beef in frozen condition, whereas South American suppliers were able to 
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“Tandlarge- quantities of chilled’ beef: (which commands considerably higher 
“prices than frozeri) in ‘British--markets. “During 1932, mainly-as- a result 
of the work of the Low Temperature Research Station :at: Cambridge, ‘a 
method ‘was evolved whereby chilled meat might-be kept for periods 
sufficiently long for transport -from Australia. Successful experimental 
shipments followed; the quantities since exported have demonstrated 
the commercial: possibilities, and it can now be said that Australia has 
definitely entered the chilled beef market of the United Kingdom. A 
number of vessels have been specially equipped for the carrying 
of chilled cargoes. During 1936-37 approximately 373;800 ewt. of chilled 
beef was exported to the United’ Kingdom from Australia, ‘about 6,800 cwt. 
of which was shipped: from New South Wales, 


The surplus volume of stock availabie for slaughter for export depends 
mainly upon the season, as in périods of scarcity the local demand absorbs 
the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 


The quantity of frozen, chilled and preserved meat exported to all oversea 
destinations in various years since 1891 is shown below. ‘Ship’s stores, 
amounting annually to several millions of pounds in weight, are not included 
in the table :— 


Frozen or Chilled, Preserved, Value of all 
‘Year, ea 
Mutton and Total Total 
Beef. |""Tamb, | Weight... | Vatuo. Welght, Value, | Exported.t 
owt. owt. owt. £ Ib. £ £ 
1891 * * 105,013 101,828 6,509,928 85,629 201,421 


1896 26,529 | 859,507 | 586,036 | 294,596 | 14,365,300 | 187,957 | 562,389 
1901 | 115,050 | 351,516 | 466,566 | 541,525 | 10,086;940 | ‘209,697 | 914,573 
~1906 32,640 | 455,165 | 487,805 | 679,244 | 3,121,933 62,307 | 724,048 
1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 | 753,155 | 20,783,779 | 401,384 | 1,291,404 
“1915-16 7,000 | 236,099 | 243,099 | 662,262 | 4,087,618 | 169,711 | 771,502 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 | 937,040 | 4,479,460 | 236,801 | 1,225,354 

- 1925-26 | 44,172 | 258,444 | 302,616 | 999.243 | 3,786,003 | 126,884 | 1,177,712 
4927-28 | 31,464 | 157,775 | 189,239} 474,933 | 2,621,283 93,308 | 631,711 
1928-29 | 63,149 | 202,173 | 265,322 | 702,449 | 2,534,832 82,928 | 857,535 
1929-30 | 46,681 | 808,427 | 355,108 | $94,408 | 2,867,259 | 117,637 | 1,051,057 

- 1930-31 | 19,019 | 327,757 | 346,776.| 663,690 | 2,494,380 | 85,669 | 785,827 
- 1931-32 | 116,375 | 665,738 | 782,113 | 1,433,036 | 4,004,221 } 105,190 | 1,569,240 
“1932-33 | 67,822 |. 533,118 | 600,940 | 931,138 | 5,932,097 | 160,370 | 1,112,203 
1933-34 | 44,925 |. 612,584 | 657,509 | 1,423,483 | 3,574,964 | 99,159 | 1,553,897 
1934-85 | 141,841 | 616,320 | 758,161 | 1,775,990 | 3,449,602 93,874 | 1,923,860 
1935-36 | 92,557 | 437,071 | 629,628 | 1,395,167 | 3,662,878 | 120,615 | 1,572,908 
1936-37 | 123,716 | 690,991 | 714,707 | 1,751,082 | 3,562,768 | 113,288 | 1,928,926 


* Not available, + Tota} of foregoing with addition of Bacon and Ham, Pork,and Fresh 
and Smoked Meat. 


ee Meat Export Control. 


Under the Meat Export Control Act, 1935, an Australian Meat Board 
‘has been set-up, with representatives of producers, publicly owned abattoirs 
atid freezing works, co-operative mutton and lamb freezing works, ex- 
“porters and the Commonwealth Government. There are also State meat 

“advisory committees working in association with the Board. The Act gives 
the Board power to recommend quality standards and grades, and methods 
_of treatment and handling meat for export, to regulate shipments, arrange 
shipping and. insurance contracts, advise as to the allocation’ of quantities 
of meat in any.export programme which may be fixed from time to time, 
advertise Australian meat overseas, foster scientific reséarch,-and is required 
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to maintain ‘a. representative in London. To enable effective export control 
to. be maintained, regulations ‘which came: into operation on Ist July, 1936, 
-require that.meat be exported: only under license or written ‘Ministerial 
authority, whilst: the. Board may require returns.and information. to be fur- 
nished in-relation to meat or the meat export industry. 


‘A: special system of uniform standards of :quality and grading and of the 
labelling: of mutton. and‘lamb has been introduced and it is understood 
“that ‘a somewhat: similar system is to’ be adopted in regard to beef. A 
‘Meat Export'Fund has been constituted to: provide’ for the administrative 
.and executive expenses of the Board and for expenditure on research. 
-All levies under‘ the Meat Export Charges Act, 1935, are paid to the 
fund, The maximum charges payable under the Act on all meat exported 
(unless specially exempted) are :—For beéf—hindquarters, forequarters 
and crops, $d, each; piece! beef, per:165 Ib., $d.; boneless beef, per 110 lb., 
#d.; WVeal—carcases, 4d. each; piece veal, per %70 lb. 4d.; boneless 
veal, per 50'lb., 3d. On mutton and lamb the charge is 1d. per 
earcase or for each 45 lb. weight of part carcases. Pork carries a charge 
of‘id. per carcase and for each 100 lb. of portions of carcases. ‘Though 
provision was. made for a charge of'1d. for each 100 lb. of canned meat, it 
has. been. decided to exempt such meat from the levy. All meat exported 
to the Pacific Islands. and as ship’s stores is also exempted -from export 
- charges. In all other cases the maximum levy was imposed during 1936-37. 
Charges collected for the year ended 30th June, 1987, amounted to £31,506, 
‘of which £8,919 was paid in New South Wales. At that ‘date the unex- 
pended funds of the Board amounted to £29,742. From 15th September, 
1937, the levy on mutton was reduced to #d. per carcase and a 4d. per 45 lb. 
for pieces, and on lamb to 3d. per carcase and 3d. per 45 lb. for pieces. The 
‘Board, at its first annual meeting, approved of a capital grant of £1,000 
‘end the payment of £500 annually for five years to the Council for Scientific 
‘and Industrial Research to assist its research activities in matters particu- 
larly related to meat export activities. 


In co-operation with other marketing organisations the Meat Board 
_ gecured an agreement with the Australian Oversea Transport Association 
relating to ocean freight rates. The freight rate on chilled beef was reduced 
under the agreement by one-sixteenth of a penny per lb. as from ist July, 
“1937, and on other meats the existing rates are to remain unaltered for three 
yyears as from that date. , 


The London office of the Board has been established. 


Prior to the depression meat exporting countries found considerable 
markets on the Continent of Europe, but the widespread pursuit.of policies 
of economic nationalism has since resulted in the virtual cessation of the 
importation of meat into these countries. As late as 1929-80 only 50 per cent. 
of Australia’s total beef exports went to the United Kingdom, but by 1934-35 
the proportion shipped to British ports had risen to 88 per cent. The trade 
in mutton and lamb, otherwise than with the United Kingdom has always 
in the past been unimportant. In these circumstances the welfare of the 
meat industry in Australia is, in a large measure, conditioned by the place 
the meat exports of this country can find in the British market. 


Haports- of Meat to Great Britain. 


Since. 1933 the British Government :-has taken action designed to safe- 
guard the home livestock industry arid to raise prices of meat primarily in 
the interest of British farmers. Supplies of meat.to the British market were 
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given special consideration when the Ottawa Agreements were negotiated, 
and the principle of quantitative restriction of exports (conserving an ex- 
panding share to the Empire countries) was accepted, Dominion suppliers 
recognising that a restoration of meat prices to aremunerative level was of 
the utmost importance. Australia undertook that exports of frozen mutton 
end lamb from the Commonwealth in 1983 would not exceed the quantity 
imported into Great Britain during 1931-32, and to endeavour that exports 
_of frozen beef would not exceed the quantity exported in 1931-32 by more 
than 10 per cent., whilst the British Government agreed that no restriction 
vpon the importation of meat from Australia would apply until after June, 
1934. Supplies of foreign frozen mutton, lamb and beef were reduced by 
progressive quarterly steps to 65 per cent. of the 1931-82 quantities, and 
importation of foreign chilled beef was not permitted to exceed the 1931-32 
level, and in fact was restricted to a figure ranging about 10 per cent. 
below that level. 

The effect of these arrangements is apparent in the improvement of 
mutton prices shown on page 857. But a material increase in the 
price of beef was not acliieved, partly because supplies from Australia 
were not fully regulated as intended, and, to some extent, owing to the 
tendency for the British consumer to use mutton and lamb in place of beef. 

‘After June, 1984,. the right of the British Government to regulate sup- 
plies from Australia became effective and the control of imports by a system 
of allowable shipments, determined in the light of anticipated supplies to 
the British market, was applied as from ist January, 1985, fixing per- 
missable arrivals in the United Kingdom in the respective quota periods. 

The determination of quantities is the subject of constant negotiation 
between the British and Australian authorities. Conforming to the best 
interests of Australian producers, it was arranged that beginning with 
1986-87 the quantity of mutton and lamb to be imported into the United 
Kingdom would in future be fixed for the yearly period, 1st October to 
30th September, thereby avoiding an unduly large carry-over from one 
year to another in the event of a late season such as occurred in 19386. 

The allowable shipments for various periods and the quantities of beef, 
wnutton and Jamb imported from the Commonwealth are indicated in the 
subjoined table. 


Exports of Australian Meat to the United Kingdom in vessels scheduled 
; to Arrive at that Destination during the Under-mentioned Periods. 


Allowable Shipments. Actual Quantities. 
Quarter. Beef and Veal.* Beef and Veal.* 
Mutton : Muttom 
and and 
Frozen and} Of which Lamb. Frozen and | Of which Lamb. 
Chilled. Chilled. Chilled. Chilled. 
Thousands of ewts. 
19385—I st ...seseee 187 30 450 205 29 447 
200 “éeiseeces 331 ‘ 56 450 329 55 f 451 
3rd 450 275 
iia ee 1,150 | 160 { goo | $1,089 M47 4) 506 
1936—?st & znd... 578 150 ) 577 100 
BId cee eeeee 828 180 1,800 774 113 1,523 
4th cesecsees 450 83 452 83 554 
1937—Ist cece 394 40 637 
2nd ceccceeee k 386 132 378 
Bad cokes . eae 1,900 4 994. 155 271 
4th wise L 648 129 oo 


+ Figures for 1936 and 1937 include beef and veal offal. 
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With the object of reaching agreement for a long-term policy, protracted - 
discussions between the Australian, British and other interested Govern- ' 


ments took place in London early in 1935, without finality being reached. 
The British Government evinced a desire to regulate supplies by imposing 
a levy on all imported meat (with preference to the Dominions), the 
proceeds of which would be used to assist British praducers who were then 
being subsidised from publie funds. To these proposals no agreement was 
secured, but in July, 1936, after further consultation between representa- 
tives of the respective Governments, the principles of a long-term arrange- 
ment were announced, The policy adopted provides for a duty on foreign 
meat, proceeds of which will be used to subsidise British livestock raisers ; 
continued duty-free entry of meat from the Dominions; gradual reduction 
of foreign imports to a determined degree, and a corresponding increase in 
the import quotas of the Dominions. 

The oversea trade in frozen meat has undergone an appreciable change in 
the past twenty years, frozen lamb having largely replaced frozen mutton. 
In the year 1911 the oversea export from New South Wales comprised 
1,149,241 carcases of frozen mutton and 292,258 carcases of frozen lamb. 
In 1936-87 the corresponding numbers were, respectively, 604,496 and 
1,376,984. 

The following comparison of the imports of meat into the United King- 


dom illustrates the success of the Australian producer in securing a greater | 


share of the British market. Imports of mutton and lamb from this eountry 
‘increased in proportion from 13.6 per cent. in the quinquenniuin ended 
1981 to 22.2 per cent. of total imports in.the five years ended 1936, and 
reached 27.6 per cent, in 1937, In similar comparisons the ratios of Aus- 
tralian to total imports of beef were 7.4 per cent., 11.9 per cent., and 18.4 
per cent. i 


Beef (000 omitted) Frozen and Chilled. Mutton and Lamb (000 omitted), 


Neer | South |austration.| ¢, O86, | otal. | 4 South, | em | Austrian.) Total 
tons, tons, tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. f tons, 
1927 617 32 22 671 106 137 _ bl 276 
1928 832 61 26 609 113 140 27 281 
1929 518 46 19 583 96 137 30 282 
1330 506 40 | 33 579 94 | 165 41 319 | 
1931 509 BT 33 599 92 173 17 359 
1932 | 482 48 38 | . 568 17 196 58 | 348 
1933 447 58 49 B54 79 187 65 333 
1934 436 19 68 583 63 178 81 324 
1935 435 70 68 573 62 182 89 335 
1936 446 87 50 583 45 177 75 315 
1937 4d 114 59 617 63 180 94 340 


* Including other countries. 


Prices of Meat, London. 


The movement of the London. prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1913 and 1928 is shown below. The 
monthly quotations represent the averages of weekly top prices and the 
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annual’ averages -are:the ineans of the monthly averages. Beef ‘prices: touched 
the lowest point of: the depression in mid-1933, and for frozen mutton values 
were at their lowest’ (23d. per Ib.) in the mouths July to October, 1932. 
For the year 1932 the average price. was but 3d. per Ib. All prices are in 
sterling. 


Frozen Beef (Hinds) per Ib. Frozen Mutton per-Ib. 
Month, 

1013. | 1928. | 1934. | 1935. 1936. [so 1913. | 1928. | 1984, | 1936. | 1936, | 1937, 

: d. d d. d d, d. d. d..| d. d, d. 
January | 34] 6 34 | 33 33 4 44) 5h.] 43] 43) 38) 4h 
Februery ...| 34] 4%] 33]. 33] 44] 42] 4 54 | 4.) 4 4 | 4¢ 
March ... w| 84] 5 33 | 33.) 42) 44] 32.) 53] 48) 38) 43] 3% 

April... «| 3h] 48] 32] 38) 44] 44] 4 | * | 4h) 38) 4h] 4 

May ... we] 3h] 5h] 3h) 3h.) 4h) * | BE] * 4, 3: 4b.) 4 
June ... «| 384] 6 33, 3%) 4 * 4 * 43.) 3 4} | 43 
July. wel 4 6y] 3b] 38| 3%] 44] 4 ad 4g) 2%) 44 & 

August wey 4 6 3h] 33 #,) 44.) 4 * 45 | 25) 4 4 

September. ...) 4 5} | 34) 33 $| 44) 4 * 4 33 £ 
October w| 43 | 6 34) 38 | 3) 44 |) 4 53 | 38 | 36] 48] 48. 

November ...| 44] 5 34 | 33 | 3%) 44 | 4 4$ | 3) 3f]. 4b:) 4 
December ...|' 44. | 42] 34. 4 Faia Biz 4¢ | 3% | 3$| 44] 4} 

Annual Averagoe| 4 | 58] 38] 32] 4 ay | ea) 54] 45.) 38] 4h] 4 


* No quotation, 


Australian chilled beef was first quoted on the Smithfield market on 
June 29th, 1935. Latterly there has been a margin for Argentine ox hinds. 
over Australian ranging from about #d. to 1d. per Ib. The margin doubt- 
Jess reflects a difference in quality toward the reduction of which Austra- 
lian producers are giving attention to.the breeding of cattle of types suited 
to the British market, and at the same time, seeking to secure. the utmost 
efficiency in the handling, grading and. transport of Australian. beef. 


Considerable benefit has already accrued to producers as a result of the 
transport of’ beef. in chilled condition. Average prices paid in London (in 
English currency) for Australian. frozen and chilled beef are indicated 
below :— 


Prices in. London for Australian:Beef (Per lb. Sterling). 


Year and Type. 


: ‘Ay. 
Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May.|June.| July.| Aug.jSept| ct. | Nov.| Dec. for 
fe }. Year, 
d.| d d.| d.jd d.|-d.jd.j-d.| d.j de] d. d 
1935 C.C, 1Z | 12 | 23) ... | 24 | 24 . 
C.H. 3} | 32] 5 ve | 48 | 48 
¥.H. . 33 | 3$ | 32 | 38 | 3% | 3% 
1936 C.C, | 28 | ... | 2B] 28 | 24 | 23 |'22 | 22 | 28 | 22 | 22] 3 2? 
C.H, | 4h]... | 3¢ | 4 3% | 44 | 48 | 48] 5 44/43) 5 43 
FH, | 3¢ | 44 |'44./ 42] 44] 4 32 | 3$ | 3g | 3 4 4 
1937 C.C. | 3 3} | 33 | 32 | 42 | 3% | 32 | 32 | 34] 33] 3 33 33 
C.H. | 42 | 5 41 | 44 | 5E | 5¢ | 42 | 58 | 5h] 53 | 6S] SE] 5 
F.H. | 4 | 44 | 42] 4¢] 0.) 2... 44 | 44/44) 4) 4 4} 4} 


C.C., Chilled. Crops: _ C.H., Chilled Hinds: ¥F.H: ,Frozen Hinds. 
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The average wholesale. prices per pound obtained_in each of the past ten 
years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London were:— 


Year, seuttish, zealand, salon: eae Sears scottish. yealand. tralian. “ne 
d. d. d d. d. d. d. d. 
1928 128 73 BE 6k 1933 * 4 3h 3 
1929 12} 64 43 Bt 1934 10} 5 4h 4k 
1930 123 5} 4} 46 1935 | 10 4h 38 4 
1931: 10% 4} 3h 4: 1936 93 44 4} 4h 
1932 * 34 3 34 1937 10§ 54 4 4h 


tories” of this Year Book, 


subject to marked seasonal fluctuations. 


* Not available, 


Meat Works. 


Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling 
of meat have.arisen in the form of refrigerating and meat-preserving works, 
some further information regarding which is given in the chapter “Pae- 
The extent of these activities, however, is 


Particulars of the numbers of 


sheep and cattle handled in the various: works, and of the output. during 
the past ten years are shown below :— 


Oarcases etc. Treated. 


Ontput of Meat Preserving: Works, 


Year. Refrigerating Works, Meat Preserving. Tinned Meats ‘iueeealo: 
Cattle. Sheep. Sheep. vee Welght. | Value. Value. 
No, No. No. | Ib. (000), [Ib. (000): £ £ 
1927-28 30,202 641,082 1,642 9,182 | 3,920 167,815 | 42,619 
1928-29 51,410 718,571 55 10,681 4,251 172,627 | 70,524 
1929-30 48,421 1,132,552 1,416 10,979 | 4,185 | 162,408 | 70,238. 
1930-31 30,261'| 1,327,692 3,232 10,472 4,168 149,387 | 31,459 
1931-32 42,227 | 2,127,645 1,046 13,985 | 5,814 | 169,581 | 78,522 
1932-33 60,627 | 1,818,696 13,083 19,881 | 7,522 187,494 36,555 ; 
1933-34 46,206 | 2,053,430) 2,829 11,515 | 4,910 148,030 | 53,522 
1934-35 97,337 | 2,210,008 1,790 | 13,807 | 6,479 | 162,596 | 28,808 
1935-36 71,447'| 1,617,502 762 9,040 | 4,338 | 141,635 | 41,025 
1936-37 | 123,741 | 2,627,661 11,872 9,045 | 6,355 186,902, | 33,797 


Included in the meat and sundries treated in meat preserving works in 
1936-87 were 7,757,766 lb. of beef, 1,176,947 lb. of mutton, and 1,009,690 Ib. 


of sheep and ox tongues, 
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OTHER PAsToRAL Propucts anp By-propucts, 


The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 
hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces, 
and hair. Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to factories, 
and the following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of these 
products at intervals since 1901:— 


Oversea Exports. 
Products. . 
1901. 1911. 1920-21. | 1930-31. | 1925-36, | 1936-37. 
Skins and Hides— 
Cattle... A we No. 91,084 268,306 219,070 520,917} 791,313 | 1,186,280 
Horse... sie a. No. 472 1,392 140 3,618 200 500 
Rabhit and Hare w Ib. bd 5,795,839 | 3,387,480 | 4,679,429 6,177,386 | 4,195,796 
Sheep... ore a. No. bd 2,410,543 | 1,399,388 | 3,302,037, 3,019,448 | 3,811,482 
Other ove vee wf 184,522 296,672 690,662 179,819 166,047 185,507 
Bonedust ae ag we Owl, 66,473 116,733 59,670 6 166 19 
Bones ... ee nts oe CWE. 8,207 6,807 11,152 5,646 5,688 7,804 
Purs (uot on the skin) wt & 787 117 vse si ae as 
Glue-piecea and Sinews 1 owt. 12,862 20,580 46,735 3,106 96 245 
Glycerine and Lanoline a Ib. * 138,347 1,135 96,628, 128,483 213,684 
Hair (other than human) ... lb. 165,562 255,819 92,165 86,206 64,609 86,411 
Hoofs .., ae uve os OWE. 2,215 + 8,733 8,159 2,885 4,376 4,464 
Horns ,.,, or re wi f 12,532 13,475 14,548 4,825 6,166 4,582 
Lard and Refined Animal Pats Ib. 13,633 227,000 | 2,191,819 186,991} 383,861 569,808 
Leather oon Sais wi & 374,541 334,996 524,078 258,178} 314,991 483,612 
Sanaage-casings wee Geer 2,56) 52,562 99,653 128,861 76,331 104,178 
Tallow (unrefined) ... + CW 305,227 612,911 233,891 227,993] 169,381 251,713 
Total Value of above-mentioned 
minor Pastoral Products ex- 
ported sve aa. +f] 1,228,728 | 2,486,492 | 3,885,838 | 2,149,714! 3,187,298 | 3,889,683 
1 


* Not avallable, 


Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
and the number and value of these vary in accordance with slaughtering 
operations, and in the case of rabbit skins, etc., as a result of prices 
obtainable. 


VaLugz or Pastrorat Propucts Exprortep. 


The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed as pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
is very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products exported oversea from New South Wales during the five years 
ended June, 1925, and in certain recent years, are shown in the following 
table:— 


Commodity. tieieg 1931-32, | 1982-33, | 1935-36. | 1956-37. 
£ _€ £ £ £ 

Wool | a. | 20,851,506 | 18,896,532 | 24,255,820 | 22,108,087 | 27,631,888 
Meat vee | 1,200,785 1,569,240 1,553,897 1,572,908 1,928,926 
Live stock... ve 60,903 54,609 44,506 47,876 64,476 
Other* ... wa] 4,163,053 1,676,092 | 2,246,050 3,187,298 3,889,683 
Total ... .| 26,276,247 | 17,196,473 | 28,100,273 | 26,916,169 | 33,514,973 

Troportion of total] per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent. 

exports overseat 54-7 55°8 71°4 ° 62-1 64:7 - 

* Ttems listed in previous table, / ¢ Excluding bullion and specle, 


The above figures are not comparable with those relating to the value cf 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value by manufacture and other processes. In addition, they are’ not 
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valued as at the place of production, but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney, and 
they do not relate to goods produced during the year as do the estimates of 
the value of production. 


VALUE or Pastoral Propuction. 


It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
as railway carriage or freight and commission, the farm values of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table:— 


Estimated Annual Farm Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 


Z Sheep. Cattle. | : 
ear. 
3 Horses. Total. | Bet hend of 
Wool. | Blanght: Exported. al Exported. Pepulailons 
£ £ £ £ ‘£ | £ £ “£ ad 
1901 8,425 2,071 exi 1,229 ee 722 | 12,447 9 2 
1906 13,792 3,514 a 1,620 * 885 | 19,711 13 5 
1911 14,085 2,811 ade 1,689 ; 2,001 | 20,686 | 12 7 
195-16 | 13,298 4,295 ae 3,729 oes 2,172 | 23,494 | 12 8 
1920-21 | 13,023 2,313 Py 2,973 ane 2,027 | 20,336 9 14 
1928-27 | 33,234 2,591 2,159 4,934 |(—) 239 232 | 42.911 18 1 
1927-28 | 33,874 2,640 1,941 4,888 (—)1,980 231 | 41,594 | 17 11 
4928-29 | 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 (—) 583 192 | 40,679 | 16 7 
1929-30 | 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 |(—) 334 10? | 26,355 | 10 8 
1930-31 | 13,705 1,795 364 2,767 |(—) 899 103 | 17,835 7 0 
1931-82 | 15,233 1,543 373 2,632 (—) 565 115 | 19,331 7:10 
1932-33 16,659 1,113 911 2,615 (—) 69 144 | 21,373 8 5 
1933-34 | 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 |(—)1,020 145 | 34,662 | 13 56 
1934-385 | 18,045 3,352 421 2,896 |(—)1,001 218 | 23,931 9 1 
1935-36 | 25,408 3,152 1,229 3,780 |{X—) 78 150 | 33,641 | 12 18 
1936-37 | 32,091 4,357 805 3,721 > 843 175 | 40,306 | 15 0 


(—) Denotes excess of imports. 


In accordance with a decision of the Conference of Statisticians, values 
for 1925-26 and subsequent years were revised by excluding valuations 
of natural increase of sheep and cattle which had been included in those 
years and not in previous years. At the same time, the value of skin wools 
was deducted from the value of sheep slaughtered in order to eliminate dupli- 
cation. In view of the diminution of horse-breeding the method of caleu- 
lating the value of the cast was revised in 1925-26, and this led to a 
substantial reduction in the totals. It is estimated that the value of 
the principal. materials used in the pastoral industry was £1,006,000 iu 
1936-37 and the depreciation on machinery, £203,000. 


Noxious ANIMALS, 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 


introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, . 


wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
‘the Western Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
‘by graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
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was charged with-the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
oud New South Wales and with: the prosecution of. measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. It has also completely taken over.the control of 157 
miles of dog-proof fencing formerly administered by the South Australian 
Government. During. the year ended 31st December, 1937, receipts under 
this Act were £7,822, including £6,118 collected as rates, and £9,878 was 
expended; for 1936 the corresponding figures were £7,025, £5,269 and £6,014 
respectively. |The pest has been so far checked that it has been: possible to 
re-stock with sheep holdings which for some. time’ had been. used for cattle 
only. ‘The rate imposed under. the Act was reduced from one-fortieth to 
one-sixtieth of a penny per acre in 1932, and the surplus funds accumu- 
lated at the higher rate are being expended: to supplement the annual re- 
ceipts. The credit balance on -31st' December, 1937, was £10,989, 


Rabbits. 


A brief account of the measures talken to.combat the pest was published 
on page 794 of the Year Book for 1921, ‘and: further reference to ‘rabbits 
-avas published on page 648 of the Year Book for 1928-29. It is claimed 
that a virus, infection with which is fatal to rabbits, but without effect upon 
‘other animals, hag been: discovered, and controlled ‘experiments with this 
means of rabbit extermination are being undertaken, 


‘It is estimated that up to 30th June, 1934, pastures protection boards 
erected'1,127 miles and private owners 146,453 miles of rabbit-proof fenc- 
‘ing the: respective costs being £67,975 and £9,867,879, but these figures are 
‘known to be incomplete and their publication is being discontinued. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 


hares, and of rabbit and hare skins: exported from New South Wales to 
countiics outside Australia :— 


Exports Oversea, 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Mares, Rabbil and Fare Skins, 
Total 
Cuantity. Value. Qvantity. Value, Value. 
pairs. £ Ib. £ £ 
» 1901 * 6,158 * 9,379 15,537 
1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 540,063 
1911 6,806,246 330,741 5,795,839 — 295,476 626,217 
“1915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 . 210,935 818,646 
1920-21 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 3,510,311 340,171 11,004,446 2,231,637 2,571,808 
1927-28 2,884,026 262,759 9,316,863 1,886,523 2,149,282 
1928-29 1,956,508 193,625 8,225,868 1,950,027 2,143,552 
1929-30 2,371,506 214,203 5,817,993 1,042,068 1,256,271 
1930-31 3,526,033 252,074 4,679,429 415,245 667,319 
1931-32 5,064,189 313,029 6,177,364 345,152 658,181 
1932-33 6,486,025 323,398 5,447,487 313,111 636,509 
1933-34 3,067,935 203,342 7,176,707 672,462 875,804 
1934-35 2,769,216 145,144 6,201,754 631,001 776,145 
1935-36 . 1,442,087 83,998 6,177,386 1,167,753 1,241,751 
($3 5-37 330,627 30,013 4,195,796 1,007,870 1,037,883 


* Not available. 


_It is apparent that the rabbit industry has assumed an important: place 
“in the oversea trade of the State, although. its volume: is: subject: -to. pro- 
:nounced ‘seasonal and market fluctuations. 
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Wire-netting Advances. 
‘Under the Pastures’ Protection Act, 1934, the provisions of the ‘Act 


‘thereby repealed which ‘enabled ' advances: to be made to settlers for the: pur- 


‘chase’ of wire netting (outlined: in’ previous issues of this Year’ Book) were 
retained, but.the Pastures Protection Boards, which fornietly were’ liable 
for: making advances.‘and for -their repayment,‘ act merely .as collecting 
agents for' the Minister for Lands, to whom the land-owner is now directly 
responsible. From:funds provided’ by Parliament, the Minister may: pur- 
chase and sell to owners of private land, netting or other! materials used in 
the construction of rabbit-proof, dog-proof or’ marsupial-proof fences, or 


-machinery,: plant or substances for the destruction of noxious :animals, pay- 


ment therefor, with interest, being made by annual instalments extending 


-over such period as the Minister may determine. 


Netting, etc., must be used for the purpose indicated, erected within a 
specified period, and maintained in. repair until the debt-is extinguished. 
The purchase money and interest becomes a charge upon the holding of 
the owner and has priority over all mortgages or charges other than debts 
due to the Crown, 

Netting, etc., may also be sold for cash to the occupier of any holding 
upon security being given that the material will ‘be used on’ the holding .and 
within the time: specified by the Minister. 

Figures. as to operations during the year 1935-36 with those for 1936387 
shown in brackets were as follow:—The quantities of material supplied to 
landholders were 717 (534) miles of wire netting, 110 (104) tons of 
fencing wire, and 49 (46) tons barbed wire in addition to sundry materials, 


“the total value being £30,846 (£26,503). Repayments during the -year 
amounted to £62,063 (£79, 803). A sum of £565,000 has been voted by 


Parliament since 1905 for the purpose of making wire-netting advances. 
By utilising this sum. and rée-advancing moneys repaid, the Department of 
Lands has made advances amounting to-£1,371,546 at 30th June, 19386, and 
£1,398,049 at 30th June, 1937. 

The amount outstanding in respect of advances made by the State was 
£494,627 at 30th June, 1936, and £466,508 at 30th June, 1987, 

In terms of the Advances to Settlers Act, 1923, a trust fund was estab- 


,lished by the Commonwealth, from which advances for the purchase of 


wire-netting may be made to the States. The wire-netting is then supplied 


_ to the settlers at such price and upon such terms as are prescribed by regu- 


Jation. The total advances to New South Wales under this Act to 80th 


June, 1937, amounted to £54,318, and the repayments amounted to £27,815. 


Pastures PROTECTION Boarps. 


The Pastures Protection Act, 1984, which came into epotalon on 29th 
March, 1935, completely revised the law i in relation to pastures protection. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which 


relates to travelling stock, sheep brands and marks, destruction of rabbits 


‘and noxious animals, and certain other matters, the State is divided intu 


:@3 Pastures Protection Districts, for.each of which there is constituted a 


board of eight directors, elected every three years by pastures protection 
ratepayers from among their own number. There are also stock inspectors 
and rabbit inspectors, who are paid from the funds. of the Pastures Pro- 


_ tection Boards to which they are attached. 


Rates to provide funds for the purposes of.the. boards. are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large: stock and two-thirds. of :a;penny 
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per head of sheep, but a rebate of one-half may be made to occupiers of 
holdings enclosed with wire-netting fences which in the opinion 
of the board are rabbit proof, and provided the holdings have been kept 
reasonably free from rabbits during the calendar year immediately preced- 
ing that for which the rate is made. The funds so raised may be applied 
by the boards to defraying expenses incurred in administering the Act, and 
for any other purpose approved by the Minister. The boards are required 
each year to pay three per cent. of their revenue to the Colonial Treasurer to 
cover the cost of administering the Act. 

Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Hastera 
and Central Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves under the boards’ control. 

The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
noxious animals, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruc- 
tion of rabbits. 


REGISTRATION OF BraNps. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 13th 
‘December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pro- 
vided for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upon 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1928. Of approximately 143,000 registered large stock brands in existence 
at the time of passing the principal Act, 43,229 were re-registered, and at 
80th June, 1987, excluding transfers and cancellations, etc., the number of 
individual brands was approximately 71,000. Brands for large stock may 
be used on either cattle or horses. A registered brand miay not be used 
by any person other than the proprietor. ' 

Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 41,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
one district; the same brand may, however, be issued in several Pastures 
Protection Districts. 


ANIMAL HEALTH, 


Although, as in all stock-raising countries, diseases of various kinds exist 
amongst the stock of the State, yet, in common with the rest of Australia, it 
is free from many of the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases which 
cause heavy loss in other pastoral countries. It is, for instance, free 
from vinderpest, foot and mouth disease, rabies, glanders, swine fever, 
sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. Since the passage of the Stock Diseasés 
Act, in 1923, considerable advance has been made in the control of disease 
generally. Under this Act certain diseases are made notifiable, and necessary 
powers are provided for the inspection of stock and for the detention, 
seizure, treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock. 


The whole of the work connected with the inspection of stock for 
disease has been concentrated under the Department of Agriculture, 
which maintains a staff of veterinary officers and inspectors of stock 
stationed at strategic points throughout the country, with headquarters at 
Sydney. Control has been decentralised by the appointment of District 
Veterinary Officers, each with a group of inspectors under his supervision. 
This arrangement has enabled such diseases as anthrax and pleuro- 
pneumonia to be dealt with more expeditiously and the work of each group 
of inspectors to be co-ordinated by their senior officers. Careful attention 
is given by this staff to the inspection of cattle on dairies, particularly thosa 
supplying milk for human conswmption. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. — &€9 


Within recent years a scheme for the creation of accredited tubercle-free 
herds has been put in operation, and this hag lately been extended to cover 
certain areas, chiefly municipalities, in various parts of the State. 


Research work has been developed during the last few years. A well- 
equipped station is established at Glenfield under the immediate control 
of the Director of Veterinary Research, with a staff of veterinary 
officers and laboratory assistants carrying out both diagnostic and research 
work, The operations at this station are closely co-ordinated with those of 
the field staff. Movements of livestock interstate are controlled, and a 
staff of Inspectors is maintained where required along the borders, This 
work is of particular importance in connection with the Queensland border 
owing to the presence of cattle tick in that State. Power is provided to 
enable the enforcement of dipping before cattle or horses are allowed to 
enter New South Wales. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has control of the © 


McMaster Animal Health Laboratory, located in the grounds of the 
University of Sydney and erected in 1930-81 as a result of a gift of 
£20,000 by Sir Frederick McMaster. . Extensive scientific investigation of 
matters affecting animal health are undertaken at the laboratory, co- 
ordinated with similar activities in other States, and in close co-operation 
with the Department of Veterinary Science of the University of Sydney. 
The Council has also acquired an area of 800 acres at St. Marys to be used 
mainly as a field station in connection with the laboratory and.for genetic 
work on sheep. 


Cattle Tick Hradication. 7 


The most difficult problem confronting the veterinary authorities is the 
question of cattle tick eradicatiou. The cattle tick first gained access to 
New South Wales in the early years of the century and continuous struggle 
has been maintained to prevent its introduction into clean parts of the 
State. Although the spread of the tick could not be entirely prevented, 
restrictive efforts have been successful in confining the infestation to a 
relatively small part of the State, and in preventing the introduction of tick 


fever. In 1932, however, owing to movements of cattle from one property, | 


a large additional area had to be quarantined, as three small infesiations 
were discovered, For the first time in the history of tick infestation in 
Australia a complete eradication policy was carried out in a definite section 
of the tick quarantine areas. The treatment necessitated by such a policy 
terminated in June, 1938, and, after a period of close inspection to 
determine its effectiveness, the area was duly released at the end 
of June, 1934. Subsequent activities have enabled the lifting ‘of 
the quarantine in further areas. This work, however, is costly, involving 
an expenditure of as much as £150,000 per annum. Under an arrangement 
between the Commonwealth Government and the States of New South 
Wales and Queensland, the Commonwealth authorities have agreed to con- 
tribute a share of the cost, the amounts for each of the four years to 
1936-387 being £44,450, £45,100, £54,450 and £48,350. The creation of the 
Cattle Tick Control Commission in 1926 has brought about increased co- 
ordination between the authorities of the States concerned. The methods 
of control and eradication are based on similar lines to those which have 
been successful in the United States of America, and include control of 
stock movements and the regular dipping of stock within areas selected for 
eradication. Dips are provided by the Government, and private dips con- 
structed in accordance with the plans and specifications of the Department 
are subsidised. 
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Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following: an. outbreak of swine fever which occurred in. 1928, the Swine 
Compensation Act was passed to provide for. the payment of compen- 
sation for pigs condemned on account of the presence. of. certain diseases 
and: for carcases condemned in slaughter-houses -as. unfit. for human con- 
sumption because of the presence of disease. The funds required. for. pay-- 
ment: of compensation.are collected by the.sale of swine duty stamps, which 
are affixed:to a register, kept at each slaughtering establishment, to indicate: 
the number of-pigs slaughtered, In this. way. information is obtained. as to 
the-herds likely to be.affected with tuberculosis, and the legislation has done. 
much to. create confidence in the. pig-raising industry. 


Veterinary Surgeons, Act. 

The Veterinary Surgeous Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to.provide for. the registration of veterinary: surgeons, and to: regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board. of Veterinary. Surgeons -has been 
established: to administer: the Act, which. specifies the. qualifications, for. 
registration and prohibits practice. by unregistered persons. 


As at 30th June; 1937, there were registered 233: veterinary surgeons. 


DATRYING, POULTRY, Etc. 


Tue natural conditions in parts of New South Wales are highly favourable 
cto ‘the development. of the dairying industry. The soil and climate in the 
‘goastal portions of the State are:suitable for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds with a minimum of expense and labour, :as the ‘rainfall-is abundant 
‘and the animals do not require housing nor hand-feeding during a long 
winter, as in cold countries, Natural pasture is generally available through- 
out the year, and hand-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons, 

Dairying operations in. New South Wales are said to have begun during 
the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of Sydney and in 
the Illawarra districts to supply the population of the metropolis, The 
development of dairying as a national industry, however, was slow until 
the introduction of ‘refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities 
in manufacturing and distributing perishable dairy products in-a warm 
climate and to‘export the surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the applica- 
tion of machinery to the treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, 
the development of the factory system, and improvements in regard to 
ocean transport have enabled production to expand; butter has become 
an important item of the export ‘trade. 

In the drier inland divisions, sheep and wheat farming are the main 
rural industries, and the area devoted to dairying is not exteusive, but 
showed an appreciable increase between 1929-30 and 1935-36. ‘In these 
‘districts dairy-farming ‘is undertaken mainly ‘to supply local wants, and a 
number of well-equipped factories have been established in proximity to 
inland towns. Dairying is conducted:-also on the Murrumbidgee. and Hay 
ivvigation areas. 


‘In the coastal division 18,314.holdings were used exclusively for dairying , 


in 1936-87 and 4,001 for dairying combined with other purposes. - In the 
other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown.for winter feeding 
the industry is conducted usually in conjunction with agriculture and 
erazing—there being only 1,207 holdings used solely for dairying and 3,287 
for dairying in combination with other rural pursuits. The extent to 
which dairying was conducted with wheat farming in 1982-33 and 1935-36 
is shown at pages 779 and 780:of this volume. 

The total area devoted to dairying in the year 1930-81, the last year for 
which the particulars are available, was approximately 5,483,000 acres, of 
which 4,783,000 acres were in the coastal division; of this latter area 


‘2,214,000 acres were in the North Coast and 1,677,000 acres in the Hunter 


and Manning divisions. 

‘Most of the native grasses of ‘the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk- producing as well-as fattening qualities. “In 
the winter ‘the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder erops, such as 
maize, barley, oats. ‘rye, lucerne, and the ‘brown variety of sorghum, or 
the planter’s friend. Ensilage also is made for ‘fodder, but the: quantity 
made i in each year is not. large, although tending to increase. The progress 
made in fodder conservation of this type is indicated at page ‘805 of this 
volume. The area of land devéted to sown ‘grasses in March, 1937, 
amounted to 2,869,086 acres, of which 2,270,026 acres were in ‘the coastal 
district. The-:produce of:this ‘land is used mainly as;food for dairy cattle 
The practice of nianurine pastures has been: adopted -in ‘dairying districts 
during recent years, and an extension in this direction ‘is -anticipated. 
Particulars relating to the use of manures on pastures appear ‘at:page 831 
’ of this-issue. ; 


eee 
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Supervision of Dairying and Dairy Products. 


Legislation relating to dairying and dairy products has been enacted 
by the State and the Commonwealth to provide for the supervision of pro- 
duction and distribution and for organised marketing. 


The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1980; the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1915-1932; and the Dairy Products Act, 1933. ‘The Federal 
Acts are concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-19388; the Dairy Produce Export Contro}! 
Act, 1924; and the Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 1924-1929. Legis- 
lation relating to the milk supply of Sydney and Newcastle, which is super- 
vised by the Milk Board, is described in the chapter “Food and Prices.” 
The report of the Investigator (Mr. FE. H. Swift, M.A.) under the Milk 
' (Investigation) Act, 1986, was submitted to the Governor on 29th January, 
1987, and has been published. 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread of disease through unhygienic conditions in the handling 
of milk and milk products. Under this law all dairymen and milk vendors 

_are required to register their premises with local authorities and the pre- 
mises are subject to inspection. It is illegal for any person to sell milk 
or milk products produced on unregistered premises. Reference to the 
beneficial effects of this law in relation to public health is made in the 
chapter “Vital Statistics” of this Year Book. 


The Dairy Industry Act prescribes that dairy factories and stores must be 
registered, Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at 
the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of the butter-fat content, 
or on the amount of commercial butter obtained from his cream. Butter 
must be graded on a uniform basis and packed in boxes bearing registered 
brands indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was 
produced. The testing and grading at the factory may be done only by 
persons holding certificates of qualification. 


The State has been divided into ten dairying districts, and in each an 

experienced dairy instructor is appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, and advises the dairy-farmers, 
especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He also exercises 
supervision over the quality of butter produced, and may.order structural 
improvements in factory premises. Usually the number of factories under 
the supervision of each instructor does not exceed twenty. 
. Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force there has been marked 
improvement in factory premises and in the quality of the butter produced. 
During the twelve months ended June, 1937—when the output was about 
104,000,000 lb.—nearly 89 per cent. was marketed as choicest grade. 

The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is con- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Com- 
merce (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905-1938. Since 1st August, 1924, a 
national brand has been placed on all Australian butter graded for export 
as choicest quality. Regulations were made, with effect as from 1st July, 
1937, fixing six grades of export butter, and requiring all exports to bear 
a national brand for “choicest” and a uniform brand for other grades 
which overshadows the brands: of individual factories but indicates the 
_State of origin. ‘The trade description for “choicest” must contain the 
word “Australia” in the centre of a map of Australia; the name of the 
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State; the registered number of the factory; and the net weight. In 
addition, the factory may have added to the approved design a word or 
words used by the factory to denote its trade mark, so that butter from 
the individual factory may not entirely lose its identity. The Common- 
_ wealth Standardisation Mark (the kangaroo) is stamped on the top right- 
hand corner on all “choicest” quality butter after inspection by Common- 
wealth graders. ; ; 

During the year ended June, 1937, Federal officers examined 477,309 
boxes of New South Wales butter for oversea export from Sydney and New- 
castle. Of these 876,114 boxes, or 78.8 per cent., were classed as choicest, 
54,923 as first grade, 34,482 boxes as second grade, and 4,283 boxes as 
pastry butter; 7,507 boxes were prohibited from export. 

The following table shows the quantities of butter of “choicest” grade 
included in the exports of the various States in 1926-27, 1930-31, and in 
each of the last three years. The figures include tinned, bulk and pat 
butter. 


State. : 1926-27. 1930-81. | _ 1934-35. 1935-36, | 1936-87. 
New SouthWales (Boxes, 561b)/ 382,485 629,869 | 1,104,126 | 521,921 376,114 - 
Percentage of choicest ... 60-6 87:0 84-5 76°32 80:04 
Victoria (Boxes, 56 Ib.) «| 734,345 | 1,133,075 | 1,710,596 935,491 | 1,110,731 
Percentage of clioicest ... 798 37-5 40-5 56°93 64,91 
Queensland (Boxes, 56 Ib.) ...| 486,122 | 1,240,966 | 1,902,736 832,871 233,509 
Percentage of choicest... 54-5 61-4 40.5 55-04 23.46 
South Australia (Boxes, 56 Ib.) 35,686 50,795 159,160 48,387 11,407 
Percentage of choicest ... 63-6 15-6 4.1 29-26 7:26 
Tasmania (Boxes, 561b.)_—... 22,598 | 74,121 80,069 22,051 23,269 
Percentage of choicest... 78-0 21:3 44,2 26:23 36:59 
Western Australia (Boxes, 
56 Ib.) Sa ie _ Nil. Nil. 41,797 1,798 932 
Percentage of choicest 5.9 401 2°72 


An examination of the figures shown above discloses that 60.6 per cent. 
of the total quantity of butter submitted by New South Wales for export in 
1926-27 was graded as “choicest.” The proportion increased to 87 per cent. 
in 1930-31, but was lower in subsequent years. Nevertheless the propor-: 
tion of choicest grade in New South Wales has been far in excess of the 
corresponding percentage in the other States, and has remained relatively 
high notwithstanding the adverse seasons experienced in 1935-36 and 
1986-37, . 


DairyING ORGANISATIONS. 


Most of the dairy factories in New South Wales are conducted on co- 
operative principles by associations of producers. Out of this system a 
number of organisations have been developed for promoting the interests 
of producers and for regulating domestic and export trade. Some of these 
organisations are federal in character. 


Advisory Boards. 


The principal advisory bodies are the Australian Agricultural Council, 
the Standing Committee on Agriculture, and State advisory boards. The 
State Advisory Board in New South Wales consists of official represerta- 
tives of the State and Commonwealth Governments and six representatives 
of producers. The constitution and functions of the federal bodies named ° 
are described at page 751 of this, volume. 
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ie Export and. Marketing . Organisations, 


The Australian. Dairy Produce: Board is charged with. the. regulation - 
of the export: trade. in dairy products, in. terms of: the: Dairy. Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924-36. As reconstituted'in February, 1936, it has 
assumed ‘the functions. of the Australian Dairy Council ‘then abolished: Jt’ , 
ig responsible for research and investigational. work for the advancement: 
and protection of. the industry, standardisation’ of quality, increased’ pro- 
duction, and increased home consumption of ‘milk products. The zoember- 
ship. consists of: a representative of the. Commonwealth. Government; nine. 
members elected by co-operative butter and' cheese factories, two elected 
by proprietary factories, four. producer-elected: representatives. (one for: 
each New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland and:‘one for the: remain- 
ing three States), aud one representative elected: by the Federal: Council 
of tle Australian Dairy Factory Managers’ and: Secretaries’ Association. 
Exporters of: butter and cheese operate under licenses issued by the Minis- 
ter for Commerce, subject to terms and conditions which are prescribed on 
the recommendation of the Board: Contracts as to freight: and marine 
insurance on shipments of dairy produce are made by the Board, and it 
maintains an agency in Great; Britain to advise it'as to market conditions 
and. the disposal of dairy: produce abroad. By an.agreement the rate of 
ocean freight: on butter shipped to the United Kingdom will remain at 
the existing rate for three years from ist October, 1937. The expenses of 
the Board are paid by means: of:a charge on: butter and cheese exported. 
The charges were 1-30d: per lb. on butter: and ,1-60d. on: cheese exported in 
1936-87, and'1-16d. and.1-30d. respectively in 1937-38. 


The, “Paterson” Plan. 
A: voluntary marketing scheme, known as. the “Paterson Plan? was 


inaugurated on ist: January, 1926, as an outcome of efforts towards 
stabilisation in the. various butter-producing. States. 


The scheme was administered by a Federal organisation—the Australian 
Stabilisation Committee—and there were advisory committees in the States. 
A levy was imposed on all butter made in the factories, and:from the funds 
provided in this way a bonus was paid'on:butter exported. Information: 
regarding the functioning of this scheme is given in earlier editions of this. 
Year. Book, 


The Australian. Equalisation Scheme. 


As from ist May, 1934, the Paterson plan was superseded by a compul- 
sory scheme. Legislation was passed by the States for the regulation of 
intrastate trade and by the Commonwealth for the control of trade in dairy 
products: between, the: States. The proportion of butter. or cheese which 
each manufacturer in a State: is permitted to sell.in: the course of intra-. 
state. trade. is determined. from, time. to time under. the authority. of State. 
legislation: The. Federal law prescribed that: these products might noi be 
transported from one State to another except. under, license, and it was a. 
condition that licensees must comply with the export quotas, determined 
by the Commonwealth. This: ensured that. the surplus production was 
removed from,the Australian, market: 


The decision. of. the. Privy Council.in James. v.. The Coninonvealtl in, 
1986. indicated: that: the Commonwealth did not: have the necessary con-. 
stitutional power.to control the movenient of products as between States. A 
Federal referendum with the object of securing an: appropriate amendment 
of the Constitution, on 6th March, 1937, failed to secure the assent of: the. 
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electors, but the scheme is being continued by. the voluntary co-operation of 
producers, who have. entered into agreements to observe the quotas as 
determined. The States’ legislation in regard to the stabilisation scheme 


has not been invalidated'and ‘the various State Boards have continued to 
function as hitherto.: 


The New. South Wales Dairy. Products Board consists.of' a Government 
representative appointed: by the Minister of Agriculture, and. six. other 
members representing. the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and: 
the Primary:.Producers’ Union. The:Board advises the Minister in deter- 
mining the quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may enter: 
into arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes of stabilisa- 
tion. Its administrative expenses are met by imposing. a-fee of: 1s, per, tom 
of butter and 6d: per.ton of cheese: manufactured. In order.to facilitate the 
eperation of the stabilisation scheme, the: members of: the Dairy, Products: 
Boards of the States and other: persons nominated by the boards have becn 
organised as a limited company—the Dairy Produce, Equalization Com- 
mittee Ltd. The Committe enters into agreements with manufacturers 
in order to secure to them equal rates of returns from: sales of: dairy 
produce; and for-this purpose may fix: basic prices.:at which dairy produce 
sold in Australia .or overseas: is to be taken into account. A.practical ‘effect’ 
of the scheme is-that.the local trade, which is the more remunerative, and: 
the export tradé are. distributed in equitable. proportions. amongst; the 
manufacturers. 


The quota of butter for local consumption in May-and June, 1934, was 
45 per cent. of production, the balance being for export. The correspond- 
ing quota for cheese was fixed for the first-time in July, 1934, at 75 per cent. 
of production. The quotas are idéntical im all the States concerned‘in the 
scheme, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland for butter, and’ 
in these States. and South Australia for, cheese. The quotas for local con- 
sumption in each month since July, 1934; are shown in, the following 
statement :— 


Butter, Cheese; 
Month. 
. 1084-. | 1935- | 1936- | 1937- 1984- | 1945- 1936- 1937- 
35, | 36; | 387. | 38. 8b. 36, 37, | 38. 
Per cent. Per cent.|Per cent,./Per cent.| Per cent.|Per cent./Per cent.|Per cent. 

duly ... wf 50 85 87h 87 . 76 82 95: 85 
August w| 55 75, 71. 82. 75 15 76. 71 
September ..,) 50 55 61 57 75 58 52 52 
October | 33 |. 38. | 35 39 37: 4g 41 41 
November ...) 26 27 32 34 44 374 40 37. 
December ...| 24 28 38 =| «32 38 43 44 38 
January a 24 29, 39 35, 40 44; 50: 40 
February...) 20 34. 38., 36 50" 54. 50 45. 
March: w| 32 37}: 41, 40 58 _ 62 53 |) OBS. 
April... 4... 43, |. 50: 49 56- 61: 76. 69 . 69- 
May ... .., 4% |: 68: 66 72 61, |. 94: 82 70 
June... «| 68° 874. 81 93 78. 95. 89 83° 
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Day Instruction Anp RESEARCH. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scientific investigation is undertaken 
at the Glenfield Veterinary Research Station, which was assisted by a grant 
of £1,350 from the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Council in 1986-37. 
The McMaster Animal Health Laboratory (at the University of Sydney) 
ot the Commonwealth Council for: Scientific and Industrial Research is: 
also active in pursuing investigations associated with the welfare of the 
dairying industry. 


The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various experiment farms are as 
follows:—At Cowra, Australian Illawarra Shorthorns; at Wollongbar, 
Guernseys; at Grafton and Bathurst, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and 
Glen Innes, Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey 
stud holds a prominent place. 


In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examina- 
tions in the grading of cream and in the testing of milk and cream. 
During the year 1936-37 there were eight schools and 98 students. 


HeErp-TEsTING. 


The practice of herd testing enables the farmers to Ascertain the produc- 
tivity of individual cows, to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the 
progeny of those of higher grade. The herd-testing movement is assisted 
by a grant from the Commonwealth Bank which amounted to £2,000 in 
1936-37. For the year ended June, 1937, the Bank has undertaken to pro- 
vide an amount equal to one-third of the governmental expenditure for 
herd testing up to a limit of £1,500. 


For the testing of pure-bred stock registered in the various herd societies, 
there is an Australian recording scheme conducted on uniform lines 
throughout the Commonwealth by the Department of Agriculture of each 
State. Departmental officers control these tests and also the testing of 
other pure-bred, grade, and ordinary cows. For certified recording of cows 
registered in herd societies, the cows are milked dry under supervision 
before the monthly test is made. In other cases this preliminary require- 
meut need not be observed. The majority of the milking herds on regis- 
tered dairy farms are grade or ordinary cows. 


The fee for testing is £3 5s. for any number of cows up to 20. Thereafter 
2s, 9d. per cow is charged for each additional cow up to 40, and the charge | 
declines by 6d. per cow in each successive group of 20 cows. Cows in’ 
excess of 80 carry a fee of 1s, 6d. per cow. An additional fee of 3s. per cow’ 
is charged for registered pure-bred stock submitted for official recording ‘ 
for each certificate covering a period of 278 days, or, where desired, 865 
days. 
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The number of cows tested in 1929-30 was approximately 100,000, but, 
due to adversity in the industry, herd testing was greatly curtailed in 
following years. Dry conditions, and the outbreak of ephemeral fever 
(three day sickness) early in 1987 rendered conditions unsatisfactory for 
herd testing in 1936-37. The number of cows tested in each of the last 
four years was:— 


Pure-Bred Cows Tested. | 
Year ended : Grade Cows | Total Cows 
September. | wor Certifled |For Uncertifica] Tested | Tees 
Recording. Records. 
1934 2,169 2,134 46,449 . 50,752 
1935 2,393 1,896 38,918 43,207 
1936 2,043 1,589 35,866 39,498 
1937 2,054 1,674 34,595 38,323 


\ Dairy Carrie. 


In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an adinixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the TIlawarra, has been developed. There is also 
a large number of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of the breed for the 
production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the 
dairy herds. It is noted for hardiness, but is better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making, 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1927 is shown below :— 


In Registered Dairies. Cows notin | Average Daily 

As at Registered | Number of all 
pron tan big ee | iting, dting ene, 
Mitked. ys Springing. ie otek , ‘ 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1927 | 462,365 286,592 51,422 106,366 85,674 616,805 
1928 | 465,773 290,914 53,022 108,397 84,7381 615,700 
1929 | 482,568 293,754 49,655 115,413 81,797 627,815 
1930 | 487,919 289,896 55,285 126,394. 80,455 623,196 
1931 | 582,604 281,227 62,851 129,447 88,057 655,073 
1932* | 644,217 229,623 B1,959 129,930 95,148 693,412 
,1938* | 675,660 247,989 52,908 147,499 92,098 721,783 
1934* | 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 97,147 742,384 
1935* | 711,858 | 246,629 49,626 166,150 | 105,248 748,486 
1936* | 696,502 243,731 43,720 173,631 | 107,609 736,868 
1937* | 681,125 236,600 45,469 165,034 | 106,694 720,833 


* Ag at 31st Marob. 
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By reason of winter conditions prevailing at 30th June the number of 
cows in milk is usually smaller and the.number of dry cows and springing 
heifers is usually greater than in the summer months. For those reasons 
the numbers-shown in the foregoing table‘are not typical of ‘the distribution 
of cows under the various headings throughout the year. 


Dairy Farms. 

Under the Dairies Supervision. Act, 1901-1980, every person who keeps 
cows to produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must 
register his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, 
etc. Some persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very 
limited scale. 

The following statement of the number of ‘holdings of one acre and 
upwards used for dairying operations on a commercial scale shows a steady. 
increase between 1927-28 and 1983-84 and a subsequent decline, but the 
nwnber of holdings engaged in dairying in 1986-87 was 16.2 per cent. 
greater than in 1927-28 :—- 


t " ffoldings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
a eh 
Year ended | <4 pon ie 
30th June. Dalrying Daley ne sade Pepe te Hota eee 
only. Agriculture. | Grazing. Agriculture. | Dairying. 
“1927 10,075 | 5,529 1,360 1,892 18,846, 
1928 10,118 5,375 1,516 1,765 18,764 
.1929* 12,985 2,942 1,722 1,189 18,838 
1930 13,294 2,170 1,607 1,034 19,105 
1931 14,484 3,371 1,148 - 1,146 20,149 
1932t 15,136 3,406 1,480 (1,614 21,636 
1953f (15,177 4,101 1,475 2.102 22,855 
‘19347 15,033 4,315 1,498 2,065 22,911 
‘1935T 14,929 4,226 1,474 1,952 22,581 
1936+ 14,969 4,066 1,445 1,834 22,314 
19377 14,521 4,178 1,394 1,716 21,809 
* From 1929 the basis of classification was amended, + Year ended. 81st March, 


As stated, the figures quoted above indicate the’ principal purposes fer 
which the holdings were used. It is apparent that the great bulk of the 
dairy farniers specialise in dairying operations. When the quantity of 
maize or other grain grown ‘is clearly in excess of the amount required for 
consumption on the farm and the surplus is intended for sale the holding is 
classed as “agricultural and dairying.” In ‘1929 the basis of classification 
was ‘changed so that holdings:on which dairying was clearly the pre- 
dominant activity are placed in the classification “dairying only.” The 
extent to which dairying and wheatgrowing were undertaken together in 
1932-83 and 1935-36 is shown at page 779 of this volume. 


Dairy Factories. 

Although there is some seasonal variation, approximately 80 per cent. of 
the milk production ‘of ‘the State is treated in factories either as cream or 
whole milk for ‘the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese, or condensed 
milk, ‘the balance:being sold’for ‘consumption as ‘fresh milk or used on ‘the 
farms. Most of ‘the factories ‘are conducted on co-operative ’principles, 
with the dairy farmers as ‘shareholders, and are situated in the country 
districts at convenient centres. ‘Particulars of the operations of the butter 
factories are shown in the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 
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Datry ‘PRODUCTION. 


The following statement shows the estimated yield of mill in each 


division of the State during the. year ended the 31st March, 1937, also the 
production of butter, cheese and bacon—the figures for these three items 
being factory production during the year ended 30th June, 1987, and the 
farm production during the year ended three months earlier :— 


Division. pee Butter Made. | Cheese Made, |Bacon and Ham 
Ooastal— gallons. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
North Coast a 133,392,738 *57,201,872 882,554 8,632,363 
Hunter and Manning... 60,560,198 24,036,139 898,961 1,448,256 
Metropolitan ere wee 18,544,120 461,487 42,216 9,016,078 
South Coast ae ites 44,639,775 11,096,776 5,593,272 478,489 
Total w..{ 257,136,831 92,796,274 7,417,003 19,575,186 
Tableland— | 
Northern ... eae wee 5,865,030 1,702,515 100 433,808 
Central... wee was 9,354,032 2,272,973 100 100,164 
Southern ... tak wie 3,472,391 583,604 ts 41,096 
Total te 18,691,453 4,559,092 200 575,068 
Western Slopes— 
North ee wus ss 7,260,825 2,230,140 re 51,751 
Central 2.00 wu. ue 4,559;200 1,422,848 12 74,403 
South oes dime re 19,588,574 $7,273,273 150 1,127,715 
Total Pre: 31,408,599 10,926,261 162 1,253,869 
Plains— 
North Central... oa 1,323,231 150,924 95 12,346 
Central... wa oes 1,493,802 206,810 ina 24,780 
Riverina ... dein on 6,409,087 1,145,429 180 126,279 
Total roe 9,226,120 1,503,163 275 163,405 
Western Division ... at 1,153,942 45,961 ve 23332 
Total, 1936-37 .., a {317,616,945 *+109,830,751 7,417,640 21,569,860 


* Includes 225,782 1, made from Quesnsland creain. f Includes 470,773 Ib. from Victorian eream, 
t Includes 3,425,780 gallons sort to interstate factories as cream. 


This statement illustrates the importance of dairying activities in the 
coastal division as compared with the remainder of the State. In this area 
about 87 per cent, of the cows in registered dairies are depastured, and 
approximately 81 per cent. of the total output of milk, 84 per cent. of the 
butter, and practically the whole of the cheese are produced. Fifty-two per 
eent. of the butter of the State was made in the North Coast division. The 
Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, then the South Coast, 
followed by the South Western Slopes. Formerly the South Coast divi- 
sion was the principal dairying region, but in recent years the industry 
has made rapid progress in the northern districts, where many large estates, 
ased previously for vaising cattle for beef, have been subdivided into dairy 
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farms. The growth of dairying in inland districts hag latterly been appre- 
ciable. Relatively to the State as a whole the proportions for non-coastal 
areas rose between 1929-80 and 1935-36 from less than 10 per cent. to 14 
per cent. of the dairy cows, from 13 per cent. to 17 per cent. of the output 
of milk, and from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the butter produced. The 
corresponding proportions in 1936-37 were 13 per cent. of the dairy cows, 
19 per cent. of the milk and 16 per cent. of the butter produced. The 
manufacture of cheese is of smal] extent when compared with the manu- 
facture of butter, and approximately three-quarters of the total output is 
made in the South Coast division. The curing of bacon and ham is con- 
fined almost entirely to the Coastal division, where about 90 per cent. of 
the output is produced. 


A graph is published at page 884 illustrating the production of butter, 
cheese and bacon in each year since 1910. 


Milk, 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “Food and Prices” of the Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted where deficiencies are found. By these means the purity and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1931, a Board regulates and controls the supply 
of milk and cream within the metropolitan and Neweastle districts. Its 
functions include the improvement of methods of collecting and distribut- 
ing milk and fixation of prices. In 1936 an investigator was appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the working of the Milk Act and its admini- 
stration. The investigator’s report was submitted to the Governor on 29th 
January, 1937, 


The total yield of milk can be estimated only approximately. Few 
dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk obtained from their 
cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned principally in pro- 
ducing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, however, it 
has been found possible to make checks against supplies to factories, and 
results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately correct. More- 
over, the testing of dairy herds has developed so far as to give a fair 
indication of the butter-fat contents of the milk. 


Average Yield per Cow. 


While sufficient information is not available to show conclusively the 
average annual production of milk per cow in New South Wales an approxi- 
mate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered dairies in terms of 
commercial butter is published below. For the purposes of this estimate it 
is assuined that the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry at the 
beginning and end of any given year represents the average number kept 
for milking in registered dairies during that year, and an estimate is made 
(on the basis of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial butter 


which may be produced from milk used for purposes other than butter- 
making. 
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The following table relates to all cows in registered dairics, and covers 
a period of years since 1925-26 :— 


Butter Produced, | Estimate of 


F Total 
Commercial . 
Estimated Commercial 
Butter Estimated 
Cows Dr Number of Butter 
and Jp Milk Cows Dry Ip Produceable Produced or Production 


' Factories from Milk of te} 

i in Reglstered | and in Milk * On . Produceable 

Season, Dairies at jin Registered one Registered mona from Milk of Spramerelal 
end of Year. Dairies Pp ce Dairy +08 . Cows in ee 


1 in New Dairies used per Cow. 
during Year. South Farms. for othor Mapinteron 
Wales. — Purposes. 9 : 
(A)! (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 
Average. Thousand 1b. 1b. 


1926-30 762,404 | * 758,363 | 96,200 1,162 23,834 121,16 159 8 
1931-35 902,833 884,815 } 128,475 1,483 24,803 154,761 1749 


1927-28 756,687 753,822 | 96,246 1,276 24,945 | 122,467 162°6 
1928-29 716,322 766,504 | 91,424 1,091 24,328 | 116,843 1524 
1929-30 777,815 777,069 | 100,603 | 1,025 23,783 | 125,411 1614 
1930-31 813,831 | 795,823") 109,133 1,118 23,777 | 184,028 168°4 
1931-32 873,840 843,836 | 119,372 1,487 22,930 | 143,739 170°3 
1932-33 923,599 898,720 | 126,266 1,624 24,240 | 152,130 169°3 
1933-34 944,906 | 934,252 | 141,762 1,606 26,329 | 169,697 1816 
1934-35 957,987 951,446 | 145,843 1,635 26,740 | 174,218 183*1 
1935-36 940,233 949,110 | 119,195 1,683 27,878 | 148,756 156°7 


1936-87 ; 917,725 PS Nae 1,433} 28,783) 137,308) 1478 


The estimated uumber of cows dry and in milk in registered dairies dur- 
ing the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of the 
total numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned as shown 
in column A. The estimated production per cow shown in column G ig 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (column B) into the total 
commercial butter for respective years shown in Column F. It represents, 
therefore an average covering all cows kept for milking in registered dairies 
irrespective of periods of lactation, and includes heifers with first calf, aged 
cows, and cows disabled from any cause. 


The averages shown in the table should be considered in conjunction with 
the index of rainfall in dairying districts published below. It is evident 
that productivity per cow has been maintained and even slightly 
increased in the recent years despite the unevenness of the rainfall, and the 
accession of new, and probably less efficient, producers. ‘The sharp decline 
in 1935-36 and 1936-37 was occasioned by the very dry conditions experi- 
enced aud the epidemic of ephemeral fever which occurred in the summer 
of the latter year. 


RatwrauL Inpex—Darrying Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents the ratio of 
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actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 


long period of years and represented by 100 in all cases, 
xn | oe}le{|el]alals}) w]e] s en | 
Month. ? “ a ae t ? a ae ° ° 2 ° 
an a nN a cr) S 9 8 3 ey of ra 
Ee ae eo (ee ee 
July 88 15 | 101 61 61 76 77 | 197 | 207 |, 93 43 87 
August 51 16 52 92 93 54 55 20 | 128 44 42 | 130 
September 64 | 113 | 102 90 30 50 | 230 | 180 | 166 | 196 yay 21 
Ootober 36 | 124 64 240 | 113 51 93 | 170 95 | 102 65 | 173 
November 9 | 255 34 | 82 41 | 131 | 110 | 161 | 105 45 23 | 276 
December 170 | 111 67 49 g9 | 181 | 42 | 160 |'116 93 | 179 | 110 
January 226 | 130 96 | 103 48 28 | 148 97 92 88 99 | 172 
February 15 | 205 | 347 68 | 181 59 31 | 198 | 130 79 | 139) 1383 
March ... 97 86 |} 119 | 148 | 123 43°| 52 51] 97 |:128 | 199 84 
April ... 207 | 142 | 146 | 132 | 215 94 ) 164 | 198 10 58 63 | 105 
May 30 73 76 | 174 14-| 93 56 | 180 58 | 94 11 | 205 
June 67 | 175 | 150 | 3351 47 47 | 178 55 28 | 48 | 187 50 
Average for | ; : 
Season 93 | 120 | 112 | 182 93 76 | 103 | 189-} 107 89 93 | 129 
Commercial 
butter por cow* 153-7 162-6 |152-4 1161-4 /168-4 170-3 169-3 | 181°6 183°1 156-7 |147°8 
* See previous table. 
The average for the season is the mean of the monthly averages. The 


seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in relation to pro- 


duction. 


Used for butter — 
On farms 
In factories in. New South 


Wales 


In other States 


Used for cheese— 
On farms 


In factor 


1eS... 


See the table at page 885. 


Use of Mith. 
The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk used for 
various purposes during each of tle last three years :— 


Used-for sweet cream, ice cream, 
condensing, etc. i 
Pasteurised for metropolitan and 
Newcastle markets : . 
Balance sold and used otherwise 


Total 


1984-35, 
gallons. 


17,297,304. 


261,863,802 


1935-36. 
gallons. 
17,646,465 


248,081,973 


1936-37. 
gallons. 
16,793)862 


219,525,687 


5,390,102 3,703,738 3,425,780 
984,551,258 269,432,176 239,745,399 
"241,592 306,456 282,919 
8,440,316 7,265,145 7,308,434 
8,681,908 7,571,601 _7,591,353 
7,222,232 8,052,761 —«-8, 881,702. 
19,831,579 21,442,085 22,865,785 
37,172,182 38,847,651 39,032,776 
357,459,159 345,346,254 317,616,945 
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_ he milk used in 1936-37 for making butter represented 75.5 per cent. of 
the estimated total.production; 2.4 per cent. was used' for cheese; 9.6 per 
centi for condensed: milk, cream,. ice-cream, etc.; and the balance—19.5 
per cent.—was consumed as‘fresh milk or. used otherwise. , 

An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for. human consumption 
is shown in the chapter relating to “Food and Prices.” 


Bortrer. 
The following statement shows the quantity of butter made annually at 
intervals since 1901. The figures include the butter made in factories from 
cream produced in other States, the quantity in 1936-37 being 696,555 Ib. 


Year ended On In Yearended‘ — On ~ In 
30th June. {| Farms, | Factories. Total. 30th June, ) Farms. Factorlea, Total. 


Thousand Ib, (000 omitted. ) 


1901* | 4,775 34,282 39,057 1931. 4,910 109,292 114,202 
Ly06* | . 4,637 54,304 68,941 1932 5,399F| 118,448 123,847 
19Li* 4,632 78,573 83,205 1933 5,3057| 123,625 123,931 
1916 4,253 55,374 69,932 1934 5,660f| 143,208 148,868 
1921 4,388 79,880 84,268 1936 5,948t, 140,158 146,106 
1926 5,270 101,698 106,968 1936 6,046t]/ 119,123 126,169 
1929 4,511 91,733 96,244 1937 5,856; 103,975 109,831 
1930 4,208 100,814 105,022 


“* Calendar year. t Year ended 3ist March. 


_ The above table and the graph which follows reveal a very pronounced in- 
crease in production during the years 1930 to 1934, in which latter year the. 
output attained record proportions. Whilst better dairy practice and in- 
creased attention to pasture improvenient and fodder conservation were 
appreciable factors, the expansion was, as to the greater part, attributable 
to efforts of established producers to quantitatively offset poor prices, and 
to many agriculturists and graziers entering upon dairying to augment 
shrinking incomes from other forms of rural activity (as illustrated by 
the table at page 876). Production declined sharply in 1935-86 and 1936-87, 
but principally owing to the adverse seasonal conditions experienced in the. 
main dairying centres of the State, aggravated by an epidemic of ephemeral 
fever (“three days’ sickness”) in the later year. 


External Trade in Butter. 


Particulars of the external trade in butter during each of the last five 
seasons are summarised in the following statement (the particulars of the 
interstate movement are approximations) :— 


Particulars. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-1935, 1035-36. | 1036-37. 
Imports ; -- Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Inte: state us .. | 1,122,300 | 1,594,600 | 2,961,300 | 5,550,100 | 5,808,488 
Oversea ad ae 2,239 162 930 3,612 17 
Total Imports ..| 1,124,639 | 1,594,762 | 2,962,230 | 5,553,712 | 5,808,505 
Exports :— 
ee ia ...| 3,237,100 | 3,470,700 | 3,974,100 | 2,814,400 | 1,836,744 
versea— 


Australian produce ...| 42,487,143 | 59,237,611 | 57,672,403 | 32,818,757 | 20,365,765 
Ships’ Stores— : 


Australian produce .,.| 414,020 397,115 _ 356,514 ___ 458,892 | 421,021 
Total Exports  ...) 46,138,263 | 63,105,326 | 62,003,017 | 36,092,049 | 22,623,530 


Excess of Exports ...| 45,018,724 | 61,510,564 | 59,040,787 | 30,538,337 [teseLmOes 


* Includés butter sent to Queensland fdr shipment oversea. 
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The numbers at the side of the graphs and inset. represent 
millions of pounds of butter, cheese and bacon & ham. 


Production and Exports of Butter Monthly. 


The following table shows the quantity of butter produced in factories 
- in New South Wales and the quantity exported oversea from New South 
Wales in each month since July, 1984. Butter may be stored for a con- 
siderable period before export, and the figures for production and export 
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each month do not necessarily refer to the same butter. The export figures 
indicate the quantity of Australian butter exported oversea from ports in 
New South Wales. In addition, a large quantity is sent from New Seuth 
Wales to Queensland, whence it is transhipped abroad, 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported Oversea 

in Factories.* (Australian Produce). 

Month, ; * 
| 1984-26. | 1935-36. | 1986-27. | 1987-38. || 1984-35. | 1935-36.| 1936-37. | 1037-88. 
Thousand 1b. 

July wea! 5,688] 4,575 | 4,990) 4,161 || 568) 281 | 982) 326: 
August iis v| 6,340] 4,853 5,569 | 4,842 707 225 310 228. 
September «| 8,828] 6,768 6,841 | 7,029 |} 1,505 363 450 356. 
October ,., +1 14,558 | 10,802 9,206 | 9,816 |) 5,338 | 2,030 | 1,194 | 1,461 
November «| 15,927 | 12,970 8,386 | 13,340 |) 7,144 | 5,022 | 1,582 | 3,016. 
December «| 16,856 | 18,3855 7,917 | 15,168 || 7,526 | 3,491 920 | 4,687: 
January ..- — ...{ 17,489] 14,411 | 13,263 | 14,592 |) 6,911 | 4,522 | 1,282 | 6,598 
February ... ...| 15,172 | 13,204 | 11,881 | 14,620 11,856 | 4,714 | 3,071 | 5,511 
March .., ..| 15,229 | 13,824 | 18,363 | 12,411 || 6,867 | 5,853 | 4,210 | 5,270- 
April a ...| 11,818 | 11,140 | 16,373 | 9,088 ] 6,024 | 2,600 | 3,187 | 3,600: 
May cue «| 7,786 | 7,809 7,415 | 6,698 || 2,91] | 1,712 | 2,417 ) 1,001 

June ti «| 4,967] 5,912 4,821 315 | 2,006 761 

Total «. {L40,158]119,123 | 103,975 157,672 |32,819 | 20,366 


* Compiled from monthly returns of Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


These monthly records show the pronounced seasonal nature of the pro-- 


duction, with the consequent monthly variations in the volume of exports. 
Production increases in a marked degree during the summer months and 
decreases during the winter, reaching a minimum usually in July. 


: More than 90 per cent. of the butter exported oversea from New South: 
Wales is sent to the United Kingdom, the remainder being sent mainly to- 


countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 


The effect of the policy of the Dairy Produce Board of regulating: 


shipments can be seer in the figures for the closing mouths of 1985-86. 
Effective regulation was rendered impracticable since the latter part of 
1986-387 by the paucity of exportable supplies. It is believed that in addi- 
tion to promoting better trade counectious in the British market by assuring 
continuity of supply, the more orderly. method of marketing will result in 
higher values being secured. 

The principal sources from which butter was imported into the United 
Kingdom during each of the last ten years are shown below :— 


, Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom from— 


Year ended 

ane: Australia, |New Zealand.| Denmark. Argentina. anniek snpaete 
tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1927 30,216 56,534 97,795 26,498 77,596 288,630 
1928 33,582 67,343 100,349 17,921 84,552 308,747 
1929 43,116 64,636 105,162 17,034 87,527 317,475 
1930 41,158 65,496 111,925 15,706 89,377 323,662 
1931 62,357 87,491 118,149 21,358 70,905 360,260 
1932 80,947 102,955 125,698 19,604 83,205 412,309 
1933 97,401 114,429 131,748 13,573 81,676 438,827 
1934 94,304 137,105 129,944 6,030 113,044 480,427 
1935 114,472 125,499 111,506 4,771 113,079 469,327 
1936 87,541 136,002 106,996 4,164 138,707 473,410 
1937 71,110 144,642 118,785 8,907 146,478 484,922 
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In 1984-85 Australia was second in importance as a source of supply, 
surpassing Denmark for the first time. The subsequent decline in exports 
fron Australia is a.reflection of the marked fal] in production, principally 
in this State and in Queensland, brought about by the adverse seasons, 
and the contraction of output due to the epidemic of ephemeral fever in 
1936-37. Less Australian butter arrived in the United Kingdom in 1936-37 
than in any of the preceding five years. 


‘Prices of Butter. 


The average monthly wholesale prices of butier in ‘Sydney.and London 
markets during each of the past six seasons are show below :— 


Average Price in Sydney of Average.Top Price in London of 
: Choicest Butter Ter ewt. Choieest ‘A Waenline Butter per cwt. 
Month, oe cane isallan (Sterling), 
| 1931-382 hov2-s8 act i impala L933-34 094-85 1985-36 1936-37. 1987-38, 
J ' . 
8. 5, 8 5. 8, iy 8, 8 8 
July wea} 164 | 147 | 185 «| 102 80 69 88 | 113] 113 
August wean] 154 149 | 135 | 102 80 15 o£] 118 | 116 
‘September ... «| 148 149 | 138 106 | 103 72 | 110} 108{ 119 
‘Octobor sof 154 139 | 132 | 100 99 6s | 117] 100] 139 
‘Novembor ... we] 149 127] 113 90 82 74 | 101] 108] 130 
‘Decomber ., —...J, 134 | 121] 112 85 |. 69 71 89 | 98] 111 
January. wel C1BL y21] 112 81 64] 81 94 o4'! 109 
February .. ..f 184 | 115] 112 15 66] 86 93 86) 111 
“March sees 140 | 107 | 118 73 70| 78 4) 97) U7 
April weet 148 107 | 126 67 69 74. 87 | 104 | 194 
May merry lig | 140 17 74 77 94 | 106 | 127 
June iA | 189 | 183] l40t] 79 74} 85 | 106) 108] 120 
| 
* Excluding the usual hox charge of 2s. 6d. per ewt. t The price, fixed at 140s., in April, 1034, 


“was raised to 149s, dd. on 29th June, 1937, and to 158s. 8d. on 8th June, 1938. 


‘The prices quoted in the table for Sydney and London respectively 
may not be used to estimate .the difference between the actual selling 
price in Sydney and the local parity of London prices. The Sydney price 
is an average of daily prices and relates to the price fixed by the Equalisa- 
tion Committee for butter of choicest. quality. The London prices are the 
mean of the top prices quoted weekly for choicest salted Australian‘ butter. 

A table of monthly exports on the preceding page shows the variation in 
mouthly oversea shipments from New South Wales, mainly to the United 
‘Kingdom. 


Prices Reccived by Dairy Farmers. 


There has been some improvement: jn prices, but though the average price 
‘to suppliers was higher in 1935-36 than in any of the preceding four years, 
.the average compared very unfavourably with: that received in pre-depres- 
gion years. The benefit to dairy farmers hasbeen offset by the decline in 
“production, and higher costs incurred in maintaining the herds during 
-periods of shortage of natural pastures. -Moreover, the improvement in 
price in 1985-86 was due, in. great: measure, to the increased proportion of 
the output of butter sold on the local and more remunerative market, 
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though. better oversea prices were also a factor. Much higher prices 
realised abroad were mainly responsible for the: further increase in pro- 
ducers’ returns in 1936-87. 

The average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream supplied to butter 
factories in recent years, inclusive of deferred pay, are shown below, the 


averages being stated as per pound of commercial butter :— 
=. : 


Average | Average Average 
Year. . Price to Year, Price to Year. Price to 
Suppliers. | Suppliers. Suppliers. 
a | d. d. 
1923-24. diy 16-6 | 1928-29 17-1 | 1938-34 ... 8-4 
1924-25... 13-0: 1929-30 15:8 1984-35 ... 9:4 
1925-26 ver 15:8 | 1930-3i 12-6 1935-36 ae 11:4 
1926-27... 16-2 | 1931-82 112 1936-37... 12°2* 
1927-28 ...J 16:0 |! 1932+33 9-4 
* Revised. 


The average price per pound of commercial butter paid monthly to 
suppliers of cream to the principal factories in the North Coast district 
is determined partly by the extent to which the output is absorbed in 
domestic markets and partly by the return received for the proportion ot 
production marketed beyond the Commonwealth; hence the pronounced 
seasonal variation. The practice is to determine prices month by month 
and at the end of each half-year to distribute such further sums as accrue 
when actual proceeds of sales are known. In the following statement these 
amounts, known as “deferred pay” have been included to render prices. 
strictly comparable year by year. The half-yearly adjustments have varied 
from 3d. to 1£d. per pound ‘in recent vears.. From July, 1987, cream cartage 
charges (equal to about’ $d. per lb.) have been. met by the factories. Pre- 
viously the suppliers met this cost. 


Month. 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33, | 1933-34. | 1934-35, | 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38, 
Pence per lb. (including deferred pay). % 
July wy) 184 123 124 11d 10 | 123 143 13% 
August ase 154 123 124 lit “dig | 122 144 13% 
September ... 134 123 124 114 104 124 12; 133 
October... 12 13 102 94 12 122 13% 
November wei 11 12 94 8h 8h 103 12% llt 
December ... 102 102 94 7B 83 94 124 ll¢ 
January ... 134 10% 9 78 10 104 ll 103+ 
February ... 143 10¢ 8 7¢ 9} ll ll lit 
March _ 133 113 Th 8h 92 11 12 124F 
April ws 128 lig 8 9} 10 11}! 124 WD 
May eee 123 10% 94 102 11 13 134 134} 
June wef 184 114 103 103 124 14 134 14h+ 
* With cream cartages (about 3d. per Ib.) met by factorics, 7 Exclusive of deferred pay. 
CHEESE, 


Excellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of 
cheese, but cheese-making has not advanced to the same ‘extent as the 
manufacture of butter, the latter being more profitable. An earlier 
table showing the cheese made in the various divisions of the State shows 
that approximately three-fourths of the production is made: in the South 
Coast division. The graph published at page 884 of this volume illustrates 
the trend in cheese production in this State in post war years: 
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The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms and the import and export of cheese from New South Wales at 
intervals since 1901:— 


Production, Import, Export. 
ended 40th June. i 
* lan ¥Factorles.| On Farms. Total. Oversea, Rea ay Oversea. § 
Ib, lb. Tb, Ib. lb, Ib, 

1901* 2,428,599 | 1,410,236 | 3,828,835 | 1,862,000 399,000 191,000 
1906* 3,459,641 | 1,999,004 | 5,418,645 115,000 359,000 133,600 
1911* 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 129,000 t 141,400 
1916 4,969,374 | 1,010,262 | 5,979,636 479,000 T 301,200 
1921 5,965,715 441,494 | 6,407,209 31,000 t 806,700 
1926 6,321,111 141,424 | 6,462,535 736,000 | 1,288,000+} 284,000 
1929 6,203,409 135,643 | 6,339,052 256,000 | 2,924,000 229,300 
1930 6,163,295 182,490 | 6,345,785 216,000 | 4,097,000 219,400 
1931 6,425,093 90,972 | 6,516,065 18,000 | 3,086,000 188,900 
1932 6,476,737 113,620 | 6,590,357 7,200 | 3,254,000 191,000 
1933 7,053,566 140,240 | 7,193,806 51,600 | 2,778,000 452,000 
1934. 8,864,126 208,382 | 9,072,508 28,200 | 2,855,000 736,700 
1935 8,220,229 225,239 | 8,445,468 38,700 | 2,648,000 | 2,136,100 
1936 7,060,100 296,103 | 7,356,203 40,440 | 3,668,000 540,010 
1987 7,145,170 272,470 | 7,417,640 64,166 | 3,941,000 423,842 


*Calendar year, t Not available. t Excluding importa by rail. § Including Ships’ Stores. 


The annual output of cheese, which had shown no permanent expansion 
-for many years, began to increase in 1932-33, and in 1933-34 was nearly 37 
per cent. above the average output for the five years ended 1930-31, and a 
-vecord. The subsequent decline may be attributed to the adverse seasons 
experienced, Cheese-making on farms was formerly extensive, but in recent 
_years has represented only a small proportion of the total production. 


Pics. 


The following table shows the average number of pigs in New South 
“Wales at quinquennial intervals since 1891 and in each of the last ten 


years :-— \ 
azorage rive | Nuuberof | ax soun sane, | Nuger of 
1890 (Dec.) 248,783 1928 . 301,819 
1895 —,, 248,105 1929 311,605 
19€0_——=», 233,186 1930 323,499 
1908 “ 264,357 1931 334,33] 
1910—O—*»7, 246,964 | 1932* 385,846 
1916 (June) 304,140 1933* 388,273 
1921 ~—,, 322,146 | 1934* © 367,116 
1926 =, 354,015 1935* 397,535 
1931 =a, 320,835 | 1936* 436,944. 
1985 (March) 374,620 | 1937* " 390,780 


® At 31st March, 
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The number of pigs in New South Wales in 1986 (486,944) was the 
highest on record. Although previously the greatest number of pigs in any 
year was recorded in 1918 (396,157) the quinquennial averages in the tuble 
indicate the five years ended June, 1926, as the former period of greatest 
activity in pig raising. The upward trend was temporarily disturbed by an 
outbreak of swine fever, but probably as an accompaniment to the expan- 
sion of dairying activities, an almost uninterrupted increase carried the 
average for the five years ended 1936 appreciably above that for any 
similar period. The sharp decline (46,164) in 1936-37 in the number of 
pigs was associated with a general decline in the dairying industry 
and adverse seasonal conditions. The extent of pig breeding, however, is 
not accurately reflected in variations in the number of pigs at the end of 
the year, but rather in the extent of slaughtering in conjunction with 
jnerease or decrease in numbers, A coniparison of two periods of five 
years is shown below :— 


Year ended Inerease (+) or Number | Year ended Increase (+) or Number 

80th J une, — Decrease (—), | Slaughtered, 81st March. Decrease (—), | Slaughtered. 
1928 (—) 31,102 412,424 | 1933 ... eles 2,427 452,807: 
1929 ... (+) 9,786 406,187 || 1934 ... wee((—) 21,157 461,205. 
1930... eal(-) 11,894 405,639 || 1935... (4+) 30,419 505,059 
1931... eul(+) 10,832 417,502 || 1936 ... wel(-+) 39,409 595,624 
1932... eel(+) 61,515 425,385 || 1937 ... e[(—) 46,164 613,857 

|__| __-__-____. a 
Total wel(-+) 52,925 | 2,067,137 Total ...\(+) 4,934 2,628,552 


' At 31st March, 1987, the pigs less than one year old numbered 289,408,. 
and the pigs aged one year and over 101,377; the latter are mainly -breeding. 
stock. 


The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions. 
of the State in various years since 1911:— 


1911. 1921. | 1926, 1931, | 1936. 1937, 
Division. December. Juno, June, June. March. March. 
: \ 

North Coast ax vee{ 111,710 | 117,220 | 174,396 | 152,243 | 186,812 | 171,596: 
Hunter and Manning ...| 74,185 49,424 70,670 64,287 79,169 74,539 
Metropolitan... wa] 25,056 20,863 20,182 16,924 18,498 20,694. 
South Coast fee «| 44,410 21,396 34,922 26,958 32,396 31,951 
Total, Coastal ...| 265,361 | 208,903 | 300,170 | 260,412 | 316,875 | 298,780: 
Tablelands ay «| 45,578 29,700 26,366 20,553 27,425 24,099: 
Western Slopes ... «| 42,258 39,599 36,537 35,503 61,951 46,819: 
Other oe ve we] 27,896 28,051 19,601 17,863 30,693 21,082 
Total, New South _ - 
Wales ... «| 371,093 | 306,253 ) 382,674 | 334,331 | 436,944 | 390,780 


Sixty-three per cent. of the pigs at 31st March, 1937, were in the North 
Coast and Hunter and Manning divisions. Pig-raising appears to have 
declined in the South Coast and tableland districts. There was an appre- 
ciable increase on the Western Slopes between 1929 and 1935-36 followed 
by a very marked decline in 1936-37. 
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Bacon and Hams. 


The output of:bacon:and hams from factories and farms in New South 


Wales and the net interstate imports (as far as recorded). at intervals since 
1901 are shown hereunder :— 


Production of Bacon and Ham, Net Import of 
‘oth June, Total ee 
‘Factory. Yarm. Produetion, (incomplete. 
Ib, tb, ~ Ib. Ib. : 
1901* 7,392,100 3,688,800 11,080,900 1,216,700 
. 19l1* _ 13,393,500 2,709,300 16,102,800 Tt 
1916 11,637,800 1,938,700 13,576,600 T 2 
1921 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 t 
1926 ° 21,548,888 ; 1,409,483 22,958,371 9,500,000 . 
1929 . 22,340,106 747,165 23,087,271 8,300,000 
1930 20,984,249 632,223 21,616,472 9,900,000 
1931 20,984,266 916,928. 21,901,194 8,400,000 
1982 19,442,931 | 1,025,328f 20,468,259 7,400,000 
1933 19,250,875 1,225,680 20,476,655 | 6,446,000 
1934 19,963,793 1,127,794 - 21,091,587 6,982,900 
‘1935 18,709,766 957,853 19,667,619 7,979,700 
1936 21,155,660 oO 780 22,057,458 8,418,000 
1937 20,755,483 i 814,377f | 21,569,860 t 
*Qalendar year, t Not avnilable. } Year ended 81st March. 


During’ the first decade of the period under review, and between ‘1991 
and 1926, the production of bacon showed a substantial increase, but since 
1929 the quantity made has fluctuated about a somewhat reduced level and 
apparently the greater quantity of pig meat available has been used as pork. 
The oversea export of pig products (pork, bacon and ham) from New 
South Wales in 1936-87 totalled 15,270 ewt. (including 10,787 ewt. of pork) | 
compared with 14,162 ewt, in 1935- 36, 12,396 ewt. in 1934-35, and 5,810 
ewt. in 1931-32, : 


Lard, 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
“the year ended 30th June, 1937, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 763,648 Ib., valued at £19,094, but as-‘manufacture is conducted 
in many: other establishments, as well as on. farms, this quantity. ‘vepresents 
- only a portion of the total output. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1937, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined animals fats compared with those for the preceding year 
(shown in parenthesis). amounted to 569,808. (388,861) lb., valued at £13,904 
(£9,811), and imports from oversea countries to 6,398 (38, 864) |b. valued at 
£220 (£124). 


Exports or Dairy Propucts. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933, and:the exportation of 
inferior products is prohibited -unless the. goods are labelled as. below stan- 
‘dard. Since August, 1925, the “export of..butter and cheese has been 


supervised by the Australian Dairy. reduce Board, of which..particulars 
are given on an earlier page. 
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-The followimg table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New: South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the .figures include a small quantity of 
. produce of other Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account. Since 1934-35 a substantial 
quantity of butter from New South Wales has been sliipped abroad from 

- Brisbane, Queensland. 


Oversea Exports (ineluding Ships’ Stores). 


Year , 
. Milk—Preserved, 
sneeec. Butter, | Cheese, | Oondcused, etc, 


Baconand Ram, 


Quantity. Value. “Quantity | Value, Quantity; Value. 


Quantity. | Value. 


} 
Ib. (000) £ — |b.(000) ¢ |lb.(000); £ ‘'lb.(000)) 
1891* ll 478 18 411} oo. oe 9 380 
1896* 1,912 | 76,994 45 821 8 156); 40 994 
1901* 8,700 | 379,342 191 | 4,359 196 | 2,526, 96] 3,007 
1906* | 23362 | 978,725 134 | 3,268 258 | 4,906) 141 4,596 
1911* | 33,044 | 1,518,993 141 | 3,723) 1,127] 17,471 | 618] 17,561 
1916 4,306 | 259,834} . 301] 9,767 947 | 22,052] 224! 11,979 


1921 28,429 | 3,458,280 807 | 49,813 | 11,576 |691,122 | 1,857 | 132,075 
1926 27,008 | 1,943,586 284 | 12,321 656 | 26,513 790 61,681 
1929 15,880 | 1,192,141 229 | 11,838 477 | 19,446 | 612 48,883 
1930 20,328 | 1,443,851 219 | 11,624 452 | 18,222 520 39,585 
1931 31,793 | 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 | 18,006 552 28,646 
1932 39,823 | 2,010,246 19] 8,756 650 | 22,957 530 28,126 
1933 42,901 | 1,832,362 464 | 18,021 852 | 32,340 539 38,936 
19384 59,635 | 2,149,546 800 | 25,745 865 | 30,3138, 571 30,435 
1935 58,028 | 2,182,429 2,136 | 55,413 | ° 2,569 | 196,668 591 33,825 
1936 33,278 | 1,675,728 540 | 18,228 2,592 | 194,207 631 |. 36,286 
1937 20,787 | 1,033,007 424 | 15,724 2,342 | 154,923 | 740 |. 41,182 


© Calendar year, 


The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1935-86 and 1936-37 were successively as follows:—Frozen pork, £28,700 and 
£33,048; frozen poultry, £21,447 and £23,598; eggs, £263,595 and £324,105; 
live pigs and poultry, £965 and £6938; making a grand total of £2,289,156 
aud £1,626,274; including the items listed in the foregoing table. 


Pouttry-Farscina. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially, and a 
distinct industry has been developed. Returns collected as at 31st March, 
1937, showed that there were 2,330 holdings of one acre or more in extent 
devoted mainly to poultry farming. In addition, many smaller holdings 
not included in these returns are used for raising poultry as a commercial 
pursuit, and farms utilised mainly for agriculture, dairying or grazing, 
earry large numbers of poultry. The returns showed that at 31st 
March, 1937, there were 3,094 holdings, carrying poultry for commercial 
purposes to the extent of 150 head or more. Of these, 2,116 were in the 
county of Cumberland and 654 in other coastal districts. 

The figures quoted show a decrease during 1935-36 and 1936-87 of 380 or 
of about 12 per cent. in the nwmber of commercial poultry farms which was 
probably attributable to the abandonment of poultry farming by some 
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persons who entered the industry during the years of depression. Owing to 
the relatively small area of land required for poultry farming it has been 
difficult to obtain a complete survey, but with special facilities becoming 
available it was possible to widen the scope of the collection in 1985. The 
higher figures in comparison with earlier years are thus to be interpreted 
in this light rather than as implying a major expansion of the industry. 


‘ 


The greatly increased cost of poultry feed, which had not been offset by 
a comparable increase in the price of eggs, caused financial embarrassment 
to many producers. It has been estimated that between 1935 and 1987 the 
cost of maintenance per hen rose by about 60 per cent. 


Caleulations covering the maintenance of fowls competing in the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College laying tests in recent years show that in 
1937-88 feeding costs (with food purchased at wholesale rates and freight 
and cartage added) amounted to 9s. 6d. per bird per year compared with 
8s. 8d. per bird in 1986-37. Only once previously (1930) in the last ten 
years was the cost higher. In successive years since 1928 the feeding 
costs, per hen, per annum were :— 


s d. s. de 8. d. 

1928 we 9 7 | 1932 «. 5 9 | 1936 in 2 

1929: ... 8 7 | 1983 oe 7 0 | 1987 « 8 8 

s 1930 9 10 | 198+ we 6 3 | 1938 wo 9 6 
1931 7 3 | 19385 w 5 9 


The course of wheat prices is indicated at page 790. 


In August, 1937, the State Government made available an amount of 
£10,000 for advances through the Rural Bank to necessitous poultry 
farmers for the purchase of chickens or of the feed for rearing them. 
Individual advances may not exceed £40 and repayment of the loans, with 
interest, are to commence on ist July, 1938, and extend over a period of 
nine mouths from:that date. Poultry farmers securing loans are required 
to market their eggs through the Egg Marketing Board and to give the 
Rural Bank an order on the Board as a lien against egg consignments as a 
guarantee of repayment of advances. 


rc. 


Complete statistics of poultry production are not available, but a general 
estimate based on ‘recorded production indicates that the farm value of 
production during 1986-37 was approximately £3,704,000. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, aud egg-laying competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. These competitions attract widespread interest 
among poultry-farmers. The most successful laying strains have proved 
to be the Black Orpington, the White Leghorn, the Rhode Island Red, and 
the Langshan, and an Australian strain, the Australorps, is also popular. 
An annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars and tabulated results 
of these competitions, is issued by the Department of Agriculture. There 
is a poultry expert and staff carrying out experimental work and assisting 
poultry farmers with the selection of breeding stock, culling of hens, and 
in dealing with general problems associated with the industry. Owing to 
the ease with which poultry diseases spread a system of quarantine is in 
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operation, and the greatest care is taken to obviate the introduction of 
endemic diseases from beyond the State, and to combat outbreaks of local 
origin. 

The numbers of poultry enumerated in returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act are shown below. The data afford some guidance as-to the 
trend of the industry during the last few years, but in view of the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory records it is probable that the number of poultry 
in the State is much greater than the figures shown in the table :— 


As at Fowls, : Guinea 
30th Juno Chickens, Ducks, etc. | Geese, etc. | Turkeys, otc. Fowl, 
; , ete. and other. 


1925 4,000,000 159,000 19,000 162,000 4,600 
1926 4,020,000 | 156,000 21,000 159,000 6,300 
1927 4,002,000 131,000 20,000 148,000 5,100 
1928 3,968,000 123,000 17,000 147,000 6,900 
1929 3,919,000 120,000 16,000 130,000 5,700 
1930 3,798,000 100,000 15,000 127,000 3,700 
1931 4,238,000 140,000 18,000 165,000 4,800 
*1632 4,499,000 174,000 25,000 242,000 7,000 
*1933 4,627,000 181,000 28,000 216,000 | 11,000 
*1934 4,842,000 198,000 27,000 225,000 9,000 
*1935 5,251,000f| 219,000 31,000 244,000 | 12,000 
*1936 5,263,000 202,000 30,000 232,000 | 11,000 
*1937 5,112,000 189,000 27,000 226,000 | 10,000 


* A3 at 31st March, 
+ Increase principally due to more comprehensive collection of returns (see above). 


The numbers shown above include poultry recorded on holdings with Jess 
than 150 stock—2,952,080 fowls, chickens, etc. in 1937—also the number of 
poultry, as estimated by local collectors, on holdings other than those used 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 


The statistics shown below are compiled from returns collected under 
the Census Act in respect of farms with at least 150 head of poultry, from 
which products were marketed :— 


- 


Stock at 30th Tune, " Chick Poultry 
Sf cges 7 
Yenr onded ae aad Produeed, Hatched . ee Sold ie 
3lsc March. Farms, Chickens Other Thousand | For Salo os Table 
; under six Towls dozen, Day-Olds, Purposes. 
months old. a (Head.) 
¥*1929 | 2,124 300,547 1,099,558 10,637 658,263 596,000 
*1930 2,033 301,753 1,126,957 10,884 775,860 602,000 
*1931 2,106 349,849 1,207,068 11,583 1,104,048 654,000 
1932 2,323 204,069 1,401,957 12,822 1,190,451 759,000 
1933 2,507 232,507 1,536,981 14,066 1,383,732 1,039,472 
1934 2,598 209,505 1,760,739 15,544 1,423,428 1,099,539 
1935 8,474 258,217 2,063,398 18,517 1,278,337 1,248,207 
1936 3,296 181,464 2,083,070 19,065 1,537,671 1,109,272 


1937 3,094 165,837 1,994,273 19,405 1,647,364 | 1,109,833 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Assuming that the mean of the number of stock over six months old at 
the beginning and end of the year represents approximately the number 
of laying stock in respective years (with some deduction for male stock), 
it would appear that the average egg production is in the vicinity of ten 
dlozeng per hen per year. 
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Returns received from commercial poultry farms disclosed that 1,109,833 - 
head of poultry were consumed or gold for consumption during 1936-87. 
Reference to the foregoing table indicates an almost twofold increase in the 
production of table birds in commercial poultry farms since 1929. The 
Table Bird Council of New South Wales, established in November, 1936, 
is endeavouring to expand the market for table poultry. 


Price of Eggs. 
The average monthly wholesale prices of new-laid hen eggs per dozen in 
Sydney since January, 1930, are shown in the following table, together 


with the average price in each year weighted in accordance with the 
seasonal expectation of laying :— 


Month. Weight.| 1930. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | . 1984, 1035, |. 1986. 1937, 
d, aia d. d. ae. sel ae 
January | 18 19:2 14.8 | 12:8 | 13°8 12:0 12.0 | 148] 15:2 
February...) 11 | 209 | 169 | 140 | 160 | 142 | 12:6 | 1701] Ie5 
March | 7 | 245 | 164] 166! 162] 164 | 148 | 191! 21-¢ 
April...) 6 | 29:4 | 222 | 200 | 221 | 198] 198 | 206) 91-0 
May .. «| 4° 300 | 240 | 224 | 201 | 202 | 208 | 210] 210 
Jue... | 6 | 272 | 226} 190 | 182 | 175 | 184 | 18-0! 91-0 
July 2. | 10 | 193 | 160] 152 | 159 | 149 | 157 | 168) 9203 
August -...) 16 | 146 | 125 | 130] 128) 131 | 133 1401 158 
September ...| 19 | 140 | 120] 120] 107 | 120] 120 | 1401 14-0 
October .... 19 | 131 | 120] 120] 86| 120) 120) 140. 140 
November .../ 17 | 136 | 120] 120 | 8&7 | 120 | 120 | 150, 140 
December .... 16 | 169 | 144] 129 | 102 | 120 | 126 | 15-0] Iss 
Estimated weight- 
fr year Pl v4 | az? | 146 | ise | 127] 136 | 135 | 1566!) 1684 


The monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mear. of the daily 
quotes. Prices are quoted also for medium and pullet eggs, but these are 
not included above. 


Egg Marketing Board: 


The Egg-Marketing Board was coustituted in terms of the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act after a poll of producers taken in September, 1928. 
The Board, which consists of three members: elected by producers and two 
nominated by the Government, copmmenced operations in May, 1929, for the 
formation of a compulsory marketing pool. Polls of producers were taken 
also in 1981, 1934 and 1938, and on. each occasion a large majority of: the 
votes favoured this system of marketing. 


- In 1933 the Board’s mandatory powers were suspended in view of a possi- 
bility of conflict with the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in 
relation to iuterstate trade. Pending an alteration in the law, the Board 
functioned as a voluntary organisation of producers in adininistering the 
1933-84 pool. Amendments to the Marketing Act were passed and the 
compulsory pool was commenced again in August, 1934, 


The area of the Board’s jurisdiction embraces the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai and Wollondilly. All 
persons having more than 20 head of female fowls of productive age within 
this area are required to consign the eggs to the Egg: Marketing Board, 
unless permitted by the Board, under contract, to sell their eggs privately. 


i 
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A summary relating to recent pools is shown below :—- 


Hee inuer Board's ; Realsations by Board. 
Pool 7 : Local Sales. | Exports. 
Year. Sold by | Handled a x F . ; 
exemp T 5 verage ost o 
Producers. Board. os Quantity. arene Quantity, a eer fam ee 
dozen. p 
| net. (a) | dozen, 
Thousand dozens. doz. d, doz. d. ood. 
1931-32 ...| 6,208 9,478 | 15,686 | 5,688,406 | 12-55 | 3,789,906 | 13-56 6:08 
1932-33...) 5,551 | 10,795 | 16,346 | 5,077,964 | 13-52 | 5,717,282 | 12-52 5-49 
1983-34 ... tee ' 11,933 | 11,988 | 7,032,955 | 11-70 | 4,900,050 | 11:84 + 5-13 
1934-35 ...| 5,811 | 14,744 | 20,055 | 7,862,317 | 12°75 | 6,881,820 | 11515 4-95 
1935-36 ...| 6,250 | 14,506 | 20,756 | 9,784,977 | 13°72 | 4,770,690 | 13°32 4:83 
1936-37 .,.| 5,893 | 15,148 | 21,041 |10,048,240 | 15:22 | 6,100,000'] 12°21 4:54 


(a) Sydney basis—including exchange premiums. 


Local sales by the Board in 1936-87 realised £687,208 and were effected. 
at an average price of 15.22d. per dozen, compared with £556,501 and 18.72d. . 
per dozen in 1935-36. These included eggs of all grades, whereas only first- 
grade eggs were exported. 

Export sales in 1986-87 realised £855,929 or 16.75d. per dozen, of which 


£96,379, or 4.54d. per dozen, represented cost of packing material, trans- 


porting, insurance, ete., and producers were paid £802,858 or 14.25d. per 
dozen in respect of eggs exported. Particulars for 1985-86 were :—-Export 
sales, £360,728 or 18.15d. per dozen; marketing costs, £95,920 or 4.83d, per 
dozen; and return to producers, £244,018 or 12.28d. per dozen. 

In 1936-87 the Board handled 15,148,240 dozen eggs of all grades, com- 
pared with 14,505,667 dozen in 1935-36, and producers received £961,457 
or an average of 15.28d. per dozen in 1986-37, and £831,314, equal to 13.75d. 
per dozen in 1935-86. 

The average price paid to producers for all eggs received by the Board 
(subject to pool deduction) was 15.06d. per dozen in 1930-31, 18.61d. in 
1981-32, 12.15d. in 1982-38, 12.65d. in 1938-34, 12.75d. in 1934-85, 18.75d. in 
1985-36 and 15.28d. in 1936-37. ; 

Consignors to the Board contributed to the 1936-37 pool at the rate of 
1d. per dozen and 5 per cent. on gross advance to 31st January, 1937, and 
thereafter to 5th June, 1987, at the rate of 14d. per dozen and 5 per cent. 
on gross advance. Producer agency contributions during the 1936-37 pool 


were at the rate of 1d. per dozen to 31st January, 1937, and thereafter 14d. 


per dozen to 5th June, 1987. 


Oversea and Interstate Trade. 


The production of eggs in New South Wales (and in the Commonwealth 
as a whole) is in excess of requirements for home consumption, and sub- 
stantial quantities are exported. The United Kingdom is the only important 
oversea market. [Eggs from Australia are-shipped on consignment, and 
thus the returns secured are governed by the state of the market at the 
time of sale. 

The egg export season is confined to the latter half. of the calendar year, 
arrivals in the United Kingdom usually extending from September to 
January, though at times shipments arrive as early as August and as late 
as February and March, These months are those of winter in the Northern 
Hemisphere when supplies in the United Kingdom are seasonably small. 
Prices in London are then about twice as high as in the spring and summer 
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months (March to June). Tarely, however, does the net return on Aus- 
tralian eggs marketed in the United Kingdom exceed about -1s. per dozen 
‘Australian currency). Moreover, even that modest return is not assured. 
Yor instance, in 1936-37 restrictions upon the import of eggs into Germany 
late in 1936 diverted large quantities of eggs from Continental sources to 
the British market, causing over-supply, and as a result, the collapse of 
sterling prices for Australian eggs from (for 16 lb. packs) 15.8d. per dozen 
in November, 1936, to 9.4d. per dozen in January, 1937. Marketing condi- 
tions were much more satisfactory in 1937-38 and better prices were secured 
for eggs exported. 

Prices obtained for Australian eggs in London in recent seasons aie 
shown in the appended table :— 


Australian Eggs—Prices in London. 
Per Great Hundred (10 dozen)—Sterling. 


Month, 15-Ib. Pack. 16-Ib. Pack. 


1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 1937-38. 


s. d. s. d.: s. d.] s. d.f os. dv] s. di] s. dl] s. da 

October ... 11 6 12 5, 1211 12 8 12 0 12 10 13 4 13°41 

November 11 11 12 0| 12 9} 12 7} 12 5] 12 2] 183 2) 13 2 

December 11 6 12 4; 9 8; 13 9] 12 O] 13 Of} 11 7] 14 2 

January ... 8 8 12 71 7 2] 1110 9 3] 13 0 710} 12 5 
i 


On eggs from foreign countries the British tariff (imposed in 1932) is 
Is., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 9d. per great hundred (10 doz.) for packs up to 14 lb., 
from 14 lb. to 17 lb., and of over 17 lb., respectively. No duty is payable ou 
eggs imported from British countries (except the Irish Free State), but the 
extent of this preference has had little effect in improving marketing 
opportunities for Empire producers. Unless measures are devised to pre- 
vent sudden heavy arrivals from Continental sources it would appear tliat 
the unsatisfactory marketing features of the 1936-87 season may be repeated 
at any time in the future. 

The following table shows the recent trend of the oversea export trade in 
poultry and eges:— 


r Eggs {n Shell. Frozen Poultry. 
Y 
ended Totat 

S0Ln Sunes Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. : 

: doz. £ pairs, : £ £ 

1927 1,839,046 137,808 18,892 29,68) 167,489 

1928 447,996 34,660 6,453 7,600 42,260 

1929 858,795 66,893 8,050 11,971 78,864 


1930 | 1,627,367 123,443 11,445 15,545 138,988 
1931 | 2,388,126 139,782 5,312 5,022 144,804 


1932 | 3,627,853 191,140 23,676 25,986 217,126 
1933 | 6,297,211 372,254 36,833 28,233 400,487 
1934 | 5,689,526 308 254 17,493 9,555 317,809 
1935 | 6,843,480 356,292 14,675 9,363 365,655 
1936 | 5,137,424 263,595 25,763 21,447 285,042 


1937 | 65,429,732 322,082 25,433 23,598 345,680 
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Particulars as to the interstate imports of eggs into Sydney by rail and 
by sea are collected by the Director of Marketing, and a summary of 
these is provided below in respect of the years ended 30th June, 1935 to 
19387. ; 


; 1934-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 
State Whence : 
Imported, 
In Shell. Pulp. In Shell, | Pulp. In Shell. Pulp, 
: 

: doz. ewt. doz, ewt, doz. ewt. 
Victoria fer «| 371,910 3,453 126,300 1,907 380 760 1,325 
Queensland =... «| 370,350 339 | 431,970 te 247,020 ts 
South Australia. v..{ 824,670 | 11,007 | 647,310 12,423 340,610 11,801 

’ Western Australia iv sie ate eee of cede 29 
Total ...| 1,566,930 | 14,799 |1,205,580 14,330 968,390 13,155. 


One ewt. of egg pulp is equivalent to approximately 933 dozen eggs. 


B&E-KEEPING. 

The bee-keeping industry is of minor importance, and is conducted 
generally as an adjunct to other rural occupations. There are, lowever, a 
number ‘of commercial apiaries, and migratory beekeeping has tended to 
snerease. Good table honey is obtained from the flora of native eucalypts 
of many varieties. 

The industry is subject to regulation in terms of the Apiaries Act in 
order to prevent the spread of disease amongst bees. I’rame hives must be 
used and box hives are prohibited. 

From 1st November, 1929, to 31st August, 1982, honey was marketed by a 
board in terms of the Marketing of Primary Products Act. The arrange- 
ment was terminated as a result of a poll of apiarists. 

Statistics collected under the Census Act which are published below 
represent, in the main, the extent of bee-keeping on holdings of one acre 
and upwards, but hives are maintained on smaller areas, regarding which 
complete information is not available. The records, therefore, are incom- 
plete. ; 

Tn 1936-37 returns were obtained from 2,742 holdings on which bee hives 
were kept. The particulars recorded in each of the last twelve years are_ 
shown below :— : 


Bee Hives. Average 
Yield 
Season, 2 Honey, of Honey per | Peeswax. 
Productive 
Produclive. feoductive, Total. Hive, 

: No. No. No. ib, lb. Ib. 
1925-26 36,901 | 4,527 43,428 2,235,095 60°6 38,271 
1926-27 31,310 7,732 39,042 1,622,640 48°6 22,636 
1927-28 26,009 . 11,096 37,105 1,154,201 44:4 17,139 
1928-29 82.444 | 8,711 41,155 2,354,845 72:6 30,064 
1929-30 32,420 | 10,860 43,280 2,101,619 64'°8 35,493 
1930-31 36,800 | 8,585 45,385 2,643,871 71:8 36,460 
193 1-32 38,009 11,251 49,350 2,123,233 65'7 27,933 
1932-33 46,523 13,442 59,965 2,921,242 62°8 38,715 
1933-34 36,552 19,204 55,756 1,397,426 38:2 27,069 

1934-35 67,170 15,193 82,363 5,539,677 82:5 70,564 
1935-36 76,481 19,875 96,356 4,577,097 59°8 62,886 
1936-37 67,807 25,277 93,084 2,935,282 43°3 52,461 


+ Increase in number of hives principally due to more comprehensive collection of returns, 
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The yield per productive hive is subject to marked fluctuations according 
to seasonal conditions, and these were exceptionally favourable in 1934-35, 
‘when more honey :was produced than in any previous year. Due to dry 
conditions production declined in 1935-36 and 1936-37 but a large surplus 
from previous seasons rendered marketing difficult. An Australian honey 
publicity campaign, to which the Commonwealth Government contributed 
£1,500, proved very successful in stimulating local sales, and endeavours 
are being miade to establish an Australian honey export scheme with a 
standardised packing and blending system. In 1936-37 the quantity of 
honey exported oversea from New South Wales was 1,186,421 Ib., valued. 
at £20,080. . 


The estimated value of the record production from bees -was ‘£68,000 in 
1935-36 and £43,000 in 1936-37, the quantity of honey and beeswax produced 
in each division in those years being as follows :— 


: 1935-36, 1936-37. 
vision, 
Honey. | Reeawax, Honey. { Beeswax. _ 
lb. | lb. Ib, lb. 
Coastal ses mee «| 1,049,558 19,424. 531,041 11,896 
Tableland ies ie «| 2,766,244 31,733 1,645,859 27,508 
Western Slopes ves aoe 639,607 10,872 || 662,894 11,778 
Central . Plains, Riverina, and| 121,688 857 95,488 1,279 
’ Western Division. |—-————— |__| —— 
‘Total... «| 4,577,097 | 62,886 2;935,282 52,461 


Vatue or Dairy AND Farmy arp’ Propuction, 


It is evident from the foregoing that the dairying and farmyard industries 
are important factors in the rural production of New South Wales. The 
‘farm value of production in 1936-37 was greater than in any year since 
1927-28,.and amounted to £14,592,000 or £5 8s. 11d. per head of population. 
The dairying ‘industry yielded -£9,603,000; pigs, £1,242,000; poultry, 
£3,704,000; and bees, £43,000. The farm value of production at intervals 
since 1911 was as follows :— 


Milk (not | Stock Slaughtered. ; 
i ——= oP tr 7 
Year. Buttes Gases 7 Ther or Milch Pj ine Rees. - Bees. Total. 
Cheese). | Cows, etc. 188. 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1911 3,631 129 619 389 447 | 1,280 39 6,534 
191]-16* | 3,642 161-- 873 424 526 1,600 30 7,256 
1916~-21* | 5,471 253 1,902 671 1,038 | 2,500 38 11,873 
1921-26* | 6,003 214 2,589 917 | 1,069] 2,719 36 13,547 
1926-31* | 6,550 223 12,504 495 1,148 | 3,213 37 14,170 
.1932-36* | 5,657 188 2,211 635 858 | 2,837 63 ° 12,339 
1928-29 6,822 228 2,658 571 1,237] 2,999 44 14,559 
1929-30 6,884 234 2,608 524 1,105 | 3,140 44 14,539 
1930-31 5,974 176 1,964 456 839 | 2,584 46 12,039 
1931-32 5,821 182 ‘1,887 276 730 | 2,595 34 11,526 
1932-33 5,098 190 2,138 514 747 | 2,728 47 11,462 
1933-34 6,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 2,603 22 11,713 
1934-35 5,800 179 2,304 771 913 | 2,823 95 12,8865 
1935-36 5,846 188 2,521- 973 ‘1,077 | 3,489 68 14,112 
1936-37 (5,629 217 2,740'| 1,017 1,242 | 3,704" 43 14,592 


*. Yearly average. 
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Prices or Farmyarp Propvucts, 


The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for ihe 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in 1929 and each of tlic 
last six years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for 
the year represents the mean of the prices ruling each mently and does 
not take into account the quantity sold during the month. 


pate ane Nault. | 1981. | 1932, | 1933. | 1934, | 1935, 1936, 1937, 
s. d, 8. d s. d.| 8. d s, d. s. d, s. d. 

Milk... gal. 1°73, 1 Bdfd 6) 1 5] 156 | 1 6 L 5 
Butter ..., . lb, 1:43) 1 28) 12 La} 1 21) 1 8 1 3 ‘1 35 
Cheese... “weg 0 84; 0 86 O 76 O 78} 0 93] 0 OF 0 10 
Bacon (sides) ‘ 0 .9}} O 9 0 8:7) 0 97) O 93] 0 94] O 11°7 
Eggs (new laid) doz.| 1 44/ 1 32 1 24) 1 26] 1 2-7/ 1 46] 1 56 
Poultry— 

Fowls— 

(Cockerels) .,.pr 6 2 6.0 6 0| 6 1 6 4 69 7 4 
Ducks — 

(English) ... ,, 47 * * * 110 7 * * 

‘Geese ... 8 6 610, 611) 8 0 7 2 7 °«6 9 6 
; Turkeys (cocks) |, ” 20'11] 21 6 | 23 4/;22 2 | 22 3 | 265 6 | 29 6 
Bee produce— 

Honey welb, 0 4; 0 44) 0 37 0 46) 0 3:6) 0 37, 0 3°7 
Wax ... isbraai 1 3] 1 15) O 16) 1 67) 1 7 1 5 1 4°5 


~*No quotations. 


The relative variations in the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
dairy and farmyard .products, viz.,.butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, : con- 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 

numbers, in ‘which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000 :— . 


Year. | xumber, || Year | yumber, || Years | wuraber. 
1901 963 1927 | 1,831 1933 | 1,172 
1906 | +953 1928 | 1,763 1934 | 1945" 
1911 | 1,000 1929 | 1,842 1935 | 1,292 
1916 | 15380 1930 | 1871. 1936 | 1/316 
1921 | 27020 1931 | 1,386 1987 | 1,404 
1926 | 3)760 1932 | 13295 


A steady decline caused the index number to fall by 36 per cent. between 
1929 and 1933. Between January, 1934, and December, 1987, the index 
numbers indicated an improvement in price in these products of about 
32 per cent.,.but even then prices were still about 224 per cent. below the 
average for the year 1929. 

A comparative table showing the movements in the wholesale prices 
of eight groups of commodities is published in the chapter “Food and 
Prices” of this Year Book. 


Fur-Bearine :Rasstts. 


‘Sn 1929 sanction was ‘given for the keeping of fur-bearing rabbits in 
eaptivity within the counties of Cumberland and.Camden in terms of the 
‘Pastures Protection Act. In June, .1931, there: were licenses current cover- 
ing rabbits, numbering 20,310, but thereafter the industry rapidly: declined 
and is now of little importance. 
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FORESTRY. 


The Forest Estate. 


Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 6% million acres of the State lands are either dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, and turpentine. In other timbers there are about 
twenty-five commercial varieties, including such valuable timkers as cedar, 
beech, pine, and teak. I+ is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the 
timber supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and 
brush woods, 


An account of the system of forestry administration in New South Wales 
was published on pages 669 and 670 of the Year Book for 1928-29. The 
Forestry Act was amended in 1985 to make provision for the permanent 
' dedication of reserves for the preservation of natural flora, for the pro- 
tection of water supply catchment areas, and for the prevention of erosion. 


National and State Forests. 


Provision was made by the Forestry (Amendment) Act, 1935, for areas 
suitable for permanent devotion to forestry purposes to be declared as 
National forests. The dedication of an area as a National forest may 
be revoked only by specific Act of Parliament. Land dedicated as a State 
forest may be withdrawn from forestry purposes by a resolution. of both 
Houses of Parliament. Timber reserves are usually temporary reservations, 
revocable by executive act, protecting forest Jands pending removal of 
timber, examination as to suitability for permanent dedication, or disposal 
of the lands for settlement or other public purposes. 


As at 30th June, 1987, a total area of 5,132, 861 acres of Crown lands 
had been dedicated permanently including 4,444,017 acres as State forests 
and 688,344 acres as National forests and 1,429,809 acres had been set apart 
tentatively as timber reserves. Included in the State forests are a number 
of State forest plantations of an aggregate area of 48,206 acres, 


Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last seven years are shown below :— 


State Forests. Pl Sarat aie Timber Reserves. 
At 31st December, 
Number. Area, ; Area, Number. Area. 
aores. acres. acres, 

1931 724 5,152,462 27,300 592 1,523,715 
1932 719 5,131,046 32,018 583 1,484,867 
1933 721 5,128,305 36,026 577 1,420,082 
1934 718 5,115,080 38,683 570 1,387,537 
1935 720 5,144,630 42,687 572 1,429,832 
1936* 720 5,147,477 42,874 566 1,410,032 
1937* ! 718 5,132,361+ 43,206 572 1,429,809 


* 30th June. {Including 688,344 acres of National forests. 
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Location of Forest Lands and Main Forest Types. 


A description of the timber zones of New South Wales and of the principal 
types of timber to be found in them was published on pages 671 and 672 
of the Year Book for 1928-29, 


Forest Management. 


Development and protection of the indigenous forests is the dominant 
feature of forest policy. Intensive management surveys are being under- 
taken to ascertain the economic and silvicultural potentialities of the 
forests, and as the surveys are completed a working plan providing a 
detailed written scheme of management for each area is laid down. To 
facilitate forest development and management, and the economic exploita- 
tion of the timber wealth, the Forestry Commission is pursuing a programme 
of road construction where necessary to afford access to and within the State 
‘forests. 

In recent years there has been considerable activity in the establishment 
of exotic coniferous plantations, but in view of the requirement of the lores- 
try (Amendment) Act, 1935, that “no scheme of afforestation with exotic 
species of timber shall be undertaken or extended. . . exeept with the 
written approval of the Minister, which approval shall not be given . . 
unless the soil, site and climate are such as to render the carrying out of 
the scheme desirable in the interests of the public,” the planting of addi- 
tional areas has ceased. Site quality surveys are proceeding to determino 
where, and to what extent, further coniferous planting is justified. 


The expenditure of funds from Commonwealth and State unemploy- 
ment relief grants las enabled a great deal of forest improvement work 
to be carried out in the last few years. 


Production and Consumption of Timber, 


The following summary shows the number of timber mills in operation, 
the number of employees working therein (exclusive of carters etc.), and the 
output of sawn timber in each of the past nine years :— 


Output of Sawn Timber, 
Average : 
Year ended Mills Perens Native. Imported, 
80th June. | Operated. Employed | : 
whole | Soft- | Hard- | Soft Hard- | Total | Value. 
year, woot, wood. wood, wood, 
No. No. Thousand super fect. £000 
1929 477 3,982 | 41,637 | 94,414 3,197 282 139,530 1,750 
1930 433 3,250 | 37,464 | 81,556 5,941 ae 124,961 1,522 
1931 372 | - 1,738 | 15,119 | 41,413 2,042 ith 58,574 670 
1932 349 1,486 | 17,851 | 34,251 3,993 ea 66,095 677 
1933 373 2,176 | 29,158 | 42,754 5,564 eit 717,476 754 
1934 408 2,811 | 35,634 | 55,398 | 24,092 46 | 115,170 1,112 
1935 447 3,687 | 44,740 | 77,865 | 49,689 See 172,294 1,829 
1936 440 4,289 | 45,537 | 87,806 | 56,961 ae 190,304 2,021 
1937 429 4,803 | 48,849 | 97,080 | 62,479 J,134 | 209,542 * 


*Not available, 


The output of sawn timber was already declining when activity in the 
industry was severely affected by the general depression, causing a decrease 
from 139,500,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to 56,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32, 
Then conditions began to improve, and the output of native timbers has 
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risen from 52,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32 to 145,929,000 super. feet in 
1936-37, aud there was a remarkable increase in imported softwoods as a 
result of the importation of a large quantity of logs from Canada. 


The following table shows the annual gross consumption of native and 
imported timbers as estimated by the Forestry Commission for successive 
years since 1925 :— 


Listimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 
Yoar ended |-- ; 
Deceece Aatlve: Tm ted 
: mpo Grand Total. 
Softwood. Hardwood. Fuel. cee Many vetted, 
(000 omitted.) 
cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet, | cubic feet. ; cubic feet. | cubio feet. 
1925-29* 7,120 20,392 13,023 40,535 17,040 57,576 
1930+ 3,735 14,755 11,226 29,716 7,880 . 37,696 
1931+ 2,320 9,798 10,624. 22,742 3,498 26,237 
1932 4,172 12,636: 12,185, 28,993 6,938 34,931 
1933 4,891 17,214 13,130 35,235 8,571 43,806 
1934 6,965 26,452 13,399 45,816 11,352 57,168 
1935: 9,750 24,478 14,935 49,163 16,121 65,284 
1936} 2,856 14,454 8,051 25,361 § § 
1937+ 10,673 27,834 22,679 , 61,186 . § § 


* Yearly average, years ended 30th June. t Years ended 30th June. 
Six months ended 30th June.. § Not available. 


The consumption of native timbers, as estimated for the year 1936-37, 
approached three times the estimate for the year 1931, and was greater than 
in any previous year. The increase over 1931 was relatively greater 
in the case of imported timbers, but the. consumption of such timber was 
below that of the pre-depression years. The quantity of native timber other 
than fuel used in 1936-37, was never previously exceeded. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 


The following table shows the value of forestry production as at the place 
of production in New South Wales at intervals since’ the year 1901:— 


Both Juno. Value. Boun ume. wale: 

£ £ 
1901* 654,000 1932 1,158,000 
1906* 1,008,000 1933 1,476,000 
1911* 998,000 1934 1,737,000 
1916 . 1,045,000 1935 1,922,000 
1921 1,656,000 1936 2,014,000 
1926 _ 1,885,000 1937 2,096,000 
1931 1,131,000 


*Yeatr ended 31st December. 


Imports und Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign. sources cf supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden are 
most: important. The position with regard to the planting of: softioods 
in New South Wales is indicated at a preceding page. 
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‘In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. The 
large import reflects a demand for softwoods. It is improbable that 
the export.trade will assume large proportions, though the forests of the 
State abound in high-class hardwoods. Most of the timber exported is in 
the form of sleepers. and :piles. ; 


Exports of Australian Produce Oversea 


Imports Oversca to New South Wales, from New South Wales. 


Year. Undress: d. Undressed, . 
other. | Tote | ————____/ wor, Fot@e, 
Quantity, Value. | .Quantily, | Value. 
sup. feet. £ £ £ sup. feet. £ £ £ 
(000) (000) 
1901 68,369 322,642] 137,123 | 459,765] 10,386 66,346 | 58,664) 125,010 
1906 84,772 444,563} 81,850 | 526,413) 29,322 | 325,805 | 9,361] 335,166 
1911 164,380 | 945,344] 209,028 |1,164,372) 28,398 | 250,990. | 17,949 268,939 


1915-16} 119,232 $14,102) 74,305 | 888,407} 15,099 | 144,486 | 10,965) 155,451 
1920-21] 93,303 |1,904,064! 174,910 '2,078,974! 23,202 | 447,663 '17,072) 464,725 
1925-26] 194,393 1,964,596] 463,610 |2,428,206, 23,486 | 390,439 | 6,689] 397,128 
1930-31] 47,825 294,029] 14,428 | 808,457) 16,384 | 228,561 | 13,431)241,002 
1932-33) 79,987 . 383,632] 24,490 | 408,122 8,437 | 100,629 | 4,345] 104,974: 
1933-34] 125,628 491,271} 24,682 |...515,953} 18,141 | 163,851 | .2,724/ 156,575 
1934-35) 165,999 682,284) 33,855 | 716,139) 29,815 [313,401 | .3,722| 317,123 
1935-36] 190,578 665,696] 36,926 | 702,622) 22,599 |.293,433 | 2,703) 296,136 
1936-37] 187,924 674,060] 39,942 | 714,002) 27,351 |395,725 | 3,859) 399,584 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
of which complete records are not available. The quantity of rough and 
sawn timber recorded by the Sydney Harbour Trust as being imported at 
Sydney from other Australian States was 10,116,961 super. feet in 1928-29, 
8,245,000 super. feet in 1930-31, 20,184,574 super. feet in 1935-36, and 
22,329,333 super. feet in 1936-37. 


Forestry, Licenses:and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of forest 
land. The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue - 
is gained from royalties on timber, and rents for occupation permiits, ete. 


The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses, rents, and from 


royalty on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table :-— 


Year Sales. Year Sales, 
Rents, Royalty on F 3 Royalty on : 
sat pedi fee nte. Timber. . Born) Se Dei rtm ete: Timber. ae 
£ £ £ £ !| ¢& £ 

1911 11,158 79,165 90,318 1933 38,841 , 100,370 139,211 

1916* 8,701 59,406 68, 107 1934 42,017 ; 123,997 | 166,014 

1921* 76,141 114,601 190,742 1935 45,568 142,908 | 188,471 

1926" 42,984 181,223 224,207 1936+ 16,865 70,809 87,674 

1931 35, 742 52,806 88,548 1937* 45,642 161,128 | 206,770 

1932 32,832 71,842 104,674 

f 


* Year ended 30th June. 7 Six months ended 30th June. 
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Included in the total for the year ended 30th June, 1937, are sales of 
converted and confiscated material £13,125, and rents for occupation permits, 
forest leases, etc., £21,044. 


The experience of Europe and America indicates that well-directed 
expenditure by the Government in afforestation and re-afforestation is 
directly reproductive, and forest improvement in New South Wales, where 
timber grows more rapidly and to larger size, has been shown to produce 
very favourable results. 


Particulars of the expenditure by the Forestry Commission during the five 
years ended 31st December, 1935, were shown at page 557 of the Official 
Year Book, 1934-35. The total expenditure in each of those years, with 
the amount expended on unemployment relief work shown in parenthesis 
was £124,262 (£3,253) in 1931, £114,151 (£7,782) in 1932, £132,814 (£25,109) 
in 1933, £213,067 (£106,370) in 1984, and £349,119 (£235,734) in 1935. 


The expenditure, as classified since ist January, 1935, is shown below:— 


Head of Expendiare penees aaa || Bee aes 
£ £ 

Salaries and payments in the nature of salary ...... 61,541 49,611 

Maintenance and working expenses .....:.ssceneseeee 83,538 22,867 

Other Services ...scccscsecsvsssssessssssscscessencesereseenes 1,889 1,583 
Survey and organisation of State forests and 

VOPONOLAGION —.eeeessseee seseeasesceseeeveececseceanens 90,269 82,941 

Unemployment Relief—State ..cceccsccseeseneees 315,090 ‘155,599 

A Commonwealth .........000008 19,679 23,882 

TOtal..cscecssssscsssessesseeesseseees 521,506 336,483 


‘he moneys for the relief of unemployment have been expended for the 
most part in afforestation and work for the improvement and protection of 
the forests, 


Persons Employed in Timber Industry. 


It has been estimated by the Forestry Commission that 12,574 persons 
were employed in the timber industry during the eighteen months ended 
20th June, 1937, viz., 3,282 in felling and cutting; 2,176 in hauling timber 
to the mills; 3,568 in milling; and 3,598 in other occupations. These 
figures include persons partially employed, viz., 1,666 in felling and cutting, 
and 907 in hauling timber. 
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FISHERIES. 


A BRIEF statement of the nature of the fisheries of New South Wales was 
published on page 676 of the Year Book for 1928-29. In September, 1936, 
the Commonwealth Government appointed an eminent authority as Federal 
Officer in Charge of Fisheries Investigations, with the object of ascertain- 
ing the possibilities of extending the fishing industry in Australia, The 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is engaged 
in exploring the resources of fish in Australian waters, and a special 
research vessel has been built for employment in that work. A National 
Fisheries Laboratory and Research Station is being built at Port Hacking 
at an estimated cost of £12,000 from whence the research activities will be 
directed. 


Control of the Fisheries. 


The law relating to fisheries in New South Wales was consolidated and 
amplified by the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, which came inte 
operation on 16th November, 1936. The general administration of the Act is 
vested in a Minister of the Crown (the Chief Secretary) who has the duty 
of protecting, developing and regulating the fisheries of the State within 
its territorial limits, ‘Tisheries in Australian waters, beyond territorial 
limits are within the legislative province of the Commonwealth. To give 
eflect to the Convention for the Regulation of Whaling signed at Geneva 
ou 4th September, 1931, the Federal Parliament enacted the Whaling Act, 
1935, which governs operations in Australian waters beyond territorial 
limits by all ships over which the Commonwealth has jurisdiction. At one 
time the whaling industry gave promise of attaining considerable im- 
portance, but in recent years operations conducted from New South Wales 
have been negligible. 


For administrative purposes and to enforce the law, inspectors may be 
appointed under the Fisheries Act, and all members of the police force 
may exercise all the powers and duties of an inspector. Honorary vigilance 
committees, each of not more than twelve members may be appointed for 
terms of five years, each member of which may be authorised to exercise 
such inspectorial powers as may be conferred by the regulations. Control 
is secured by authority to close waters to the taking of fish, either wholly, 
as to a certain season, or in respect of prescribed species or sizes of fish; 
the licensing of fishing boats and fishermen operating for pecuniary gain; 
regulation of the use of nets; prohibition of the use of explosives in, and 
in certain cases other methods of, the taking or capture of fish; provisions 
governing the consignment aud sale of fish, including the licensing of fish 
agents and salesmen; and, power to require returns to be furnished dis- 
closing the nature and extent of fishing operations. 


The Minister may institute experiments and have research undertaken 
in the interests of the fisheries, related to methods of taking and marketing 
fish. For the purpose of promoting the stocking of waters with trout and 
salmon, acclimatisation districts may be declared, in respect of which 
acclimatisation societies may be registered and given the power to exercise 
control over and the management of fisheries therein. The Act fixes a close 
season for trout from 1st May to 30th September of each year (which may 
be varied by proclamation) ; prohibits the taking of trout or salmon except 
pursuant to a license, saving in the case of the occupier of the land con- 
taining the waters, and also regulates the manner of trout fishing. 
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Licenses. 


The. number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1987 was 
4,648, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,677 boats. Licenses were 
issued in that year to 20 fish agents; oyster vendors’ licenses numbered 389, 
and 27 salesmen’s licenses were also: issued. Fees: payable are’ at the 
rate of 5s. each for fishermen’s and boat: licenses, and £1' each for fish 
agents’ and oyster vendors’ licenses, rediiced: by one-half: where: licenses 
are issued after 30th June. The fee fora: salesman’s license: is 10s. 


Oyster Farms and Oyster Leases. 


Oyster culture has developed into an industry of. some importance, and 
in 1986-87 there: were 4,469 leases in existence, embracing. a length of. fore- 
shore of 932,306 yards, and off-shore areas totalling 3,262 acres, while 605 
persous were engaged in the industry. 


Under the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, the available areas 
are classified as special, average:or. inferior lands: according to productive 
capacity. Leases of special lands may be granted, for a term of fifteen 
years, and are eligible for renewal for a similar’ term. Initially such loases 
are offered by public auction or public tender ‘at'a rental determined by the 
Minister. The rent of average lands, which may also be leased for a term 
of fifteen years,.and are cligible for renewal for a like term, is as fixed by 
the Minister. Inferior lands may be leased for a ten years’ period, and 
cannot be exploited-in the first year of the lease. Rental for leases of. 
inferior lands is also fixed by the Minister. In the last year of the lease 
the area may be reclassified; if determined as average lands, a renewal 
for fifteen years may be obtained; if the classification is unaltered the 
lease will’ be eligible for renewal for ten years. 


In all cases rental as determined by the Minister is subject to reference, 
either on the application -of an applicant or by the Minister, to the locai 
Jand board, the determination of which is final and conclusive, 


The discoverer of a natural oyster bed has a statutory prior right to a 
lease of the area, unless it be classified as special lands. 


Preferment rights to apply for renewal of leases of inferior’ or average 
lands and for additional similarly classified. lands is conferred upon exist- 
ing lessees, but must be-exercised within thirty days of the right arising. 
But applicants’ other than: lessees, and lessees whose areas’ are deemed: 
inadequate have a: preferment right to an area as against other appli- 
cants with adequate lands, saving. as regards lessees eligible for. renewal of 
leases, or for securing areas immediately adjoining the off-shore boundary 
of leases having frontage to high+water mark. 

Tessees must keep the leased areas free from disease, and leased. areas 
may be closed when over-dredged, subject to disease, or for other reason 
which in the Minister’s opinion warrants such a course. 

Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas are open to the 
public for the taking of oysters for their own immediate consumption, 
unless specifically declared closed. 

During the year 1937 applications for oyster leases numbered 399, 
representing 65,085 yards of foreshore aud 480 acres of off-shore leases. 


PropucrioOn rRoM FISHERIES, 


The most important kinds. of' fish marketed: are flathead; snapper, bream; 
blackfish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, garfish, and: Murray cod—a freshwater’ 
fish; tailer,. trevally, and. leather-jacket: are readily saleable- 
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The production of fish, oysters and prawns as recovded in each year since 
1927 is shown in the following table. The figures relate: to commercial’ 
enterprises only :— 


Tish. 
on aaa aa . Oysters. Prawns. 
| Trawled.. pia Total. 

: tb. Ib. Ib.. bags.* tb 
L987 ot: tes --.| 11,830,330 | 12,755,942 | 24,586,272 30,303 | 1,083,324 
1928... nea ...| 13.406,820 | 13,855,165 | 27,261,985 29,180 | 1,671,186 
1929... rr ...| 17,125,760 | 18,519,308 | 30,645,068 |° 31,965 | 1,119,044. 
1930... tae ...| 18;311;620 9,957,611 | 28,269,231 26.472 | 1,393,106: 
1931... os «| 13,067,922 | 10,711,630 | 23,779,552 22,066 | 1,537,420 
1932... a ...| 11,740,708 | 11,296,307 (| 23,037,015 27,643 | 1,534,100 
1933... es ...| 11,110,280 | 11,467,850 | 22,578,130 28,477 1,293,497 
19384. = ...{ 10,304,160 | 11,597,677 | 21,901,837 27,113 | 1,483,803 
1935... aos .».| 10,794,484 | 12,871,648. | 23,666,032 29,587 | 1,741,080 
1936... eee ...| 18,834,170 1; 12,683,210 | 26,517,380 35,480 | 1,563,555 
19387... ive ...| 12,525,200 | 14,006,391 | 2¢,531,590 42,106 995,460 - 


*3 bushicis, 


Most of the recorded ‘produotion is marketed‘ in the inetropolitan and. 
Neweastle districts. In 1937 rather less than half‘ the supply was obtained 
by deep sea trawling. ‘There was a rapid increase in the production of 
trawled fish between 1926 and 1930, and a marked decline in 1931, In the 
next three years the decline coutinued at a.slow rate; but after increasing 
in 1935 and 1936, production again declined in 1937. During 1937 there 
were 14 trawlers in commission, as compared with.18 in 1929. Production 
by inshore fishermen declined by 28 per. cent. between 1928 and 1930, but. 
increased slowly during the next five years, again declined slightly in 1986,. 
and attained record. proportions in 1937, 

Fish.—-The bulk of the inshore supplies is obtained in. the estuaries aud 
lakes on.the northern part ofthe coast-line. The approximate quantities of. 
fresh fish obtained in 1937 from each of the principal fishing: grounds of 
the State are indicated below :— 


Ib. Ib. 
Wallis Lake and Manning Port Jackson and Parramatta 
River,, ie .» 1,401,015 River... sien .. 145,967 
Clarence River ‘ wee 1,683,167 Port Hacking mr oe 150,395 
Tuggerah Lakes and | Terrigal —_-— 
Haven ,., 964,390 Total—Metropolitan ... 931,192 
Camden Haven °-... . = 562,975 Shoalhaven and Crookhaven 
Macleay River bes .. 575,995 Rivers ius a .. 423,027 
Port Stephens ae v» — 965,265 Lake Hlawarra : 552,510 
Lake Macquarie ads w  £76,140 St George’s Basin and Sussex 
Tweed River ... sad .. 847,840 Tulet we Me a» 364,875 
Other ... un “Gy ... 1,487,324 Jervis Bay... fen v=: 266,122 
eee Merimbula... 3 .» 206,955 
Total—North Coasc ... 8,964,111 Other . fas .. 698,267 
Hawkesbury River ... w= 403,445 Total—South Coast ... 2,511,756 
Botany: Bay & Georges River 231,385 Coastal—Undefined ... -.. 1,099,331 
Inland Waters ees .» 500,000 
Grand Total ... ... 14,006,391 


Included in the above were 2,865,370 Ib. of fish sold locally at. fishing 
centres; 952,612 Ib. was cousigned from the North Coast to Brisbane, and 
929,267. lb. went from the South. Coast to Victoria. The quantity of fish 
marketed in Sydney. and Newcastle (including trawled fish) was 21,784,342. 
lb. 

Crayfish—The number: of marine crayfish (Palinurus) obtained during: 
1937 was 138,525. Of these 86,093 were consigned for sale to Sydney: and 
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Newcastle. The principal source of supply was the northern crayfish 
grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie, from which district over 
96,000, or nearly 70 per cent. of the catch, was secured, 

Prawns—A quautity of approximately 995,460 lb. of marine prawns 
(Penaets) was obtained during 1987, and about 4,716 lb. were condemned. 

Crabs — About 5,576 dozens of crabs were obtained in 1937. The catch 
included several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and 
the Mangrove (Scylla). 

Oysters.—During the year 1987 the oyster production of the State was 
the greatest on record, and amounted to 42,106 bags, each of 3 bushel 
capacity. These consisted of Rock oyster (Ostrea cucullata), and the 
output was principally the result of artificial cultivation. 

Oversea Trade in Fish. 

A considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish is im- 
ported from countries outside Australia. Fish so imported during the 
year ended June, 1987, was valued at £560,246 compared with £551,773 in 
1935-36, including 18,778,784 lb. of tinned fish valued at £868,195 in 1936- 
87, and 18,336,443 lb. valued at £371,474 in 1935-86. The value of fish 
exported overseas, principally to New Guinea and the Islands, was £15,165, 
including tinned fish to the value of £18,400 in 1986-87. Corresponding 
figures for 1935-36 were £10,543 and £7,780. The fish exported is mainly 
non-Australian in origin. 


Value of Fisheries Production. 

The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 31st December, 1936, was approximately 
£650,000, including fresh fish, £538,000; oysters, ‘crayfish, prawns, etc., 
£112,000. 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres (and 
not recorded), or used for fertiliser and oil, and of the value of molluscs 
other than oysters. 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries. in 
various years since 1920-21:— 


Year Value, Year Value. 
ended 30th Juna. (000 omitted.) ended 30th June. (000 omitted.) 
£ | £ 

1921 491 | 1942 ’ 691 
1926 553 ! 1933 544 

1429 175 f 1934 536 

1930 788 | 19B4* - 536 

1931 635 | ' 1935* 583 

‘ 1936* 650 


* Calendar Year. 
Fistt PReservina, 
Many fishes specially suitable*for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 


but irregularity of supplies and climatic disadvantages have militated 
against the success of canning factories. 


Fis Currure aNp ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 Ib. are occasionally captured. Suitable streams, viz., 
practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout. 
The number of fry released in 1987 was 423,500, as compared with 665,000 
in 1986, 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


A prier resume of the spread of settlement in New South Wales and of the 
development of the problem of rural settlement was published at page 679 
of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


Owing to the collapse of oversea markets, the prevalence of low prices 
and the limited world demand for primary products from 1980 onwards, 
the problem of rural settlement became (and remained for some years) the 
problem of maintaining existing settlement rather than of promoting new 
development. Following upon a fluctuating recovery in prices, the policy 
of closer settlement was resumed toward the end of 1937. Particulars of 
the new proposals are shown on page 977 of this Year Book. 


Runat Horpras. 


The land of New South Wales which is occupied in rural holdings con- 
sists either of alienated Jands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown 
lands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a considerable area 
remains as Crown reserves. At 31st March, 1937, the number of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 76,239, inelud- 
ing 1,152 unoccupied or not used for agricultural or pastoral purposes at 
that date, and 1,308 used only incidentally for such purposes. These 
holdings embraced a total area of 173,880,582 acres. 


The area of land neither alienated nor leased from the Crown does not 
represent the area of unoccupied land available for settlement. It includes 
the land unfit for occupation of any kind—estimated to be approximately 
5,000,000 acres in extent; land embraced in State forests and not otherwise 
occupied; unoceupied reserves for necessary public purposes, such as com- 
mons, travelling stock and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures; 
and unoccupied land covered by water or too rugged or arid for occupation. 
Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal and tableland divisions, but 
smaller proportions are found in all divisions. 


Use of terms “ Alienated Land” and “ Holding.” 


In collecting statistical returns relating to agricultural and pastoral hold- — 
ings, the term “ alienated land” is intended to relate to lands absolutely 
alienated, lands in course of alienation, homestead selections and homestead 
farms, certain perpetual irrigation tenures and (since 1934) perpetual 
leases in the Western Division embraced within rural holdings one acre or 
more in extent. Very extensive areas of Western Iaands Leases have been 
converted to leases in perpetuity (a process still continuing), materially 
affecting comparisons regarding alienated lands as defined in this 
chapter. These tenures include practically the whole of the land 
alienated and virtually alienated. The term “alienated land” used through- 
out this chapter refers to the area so returned by individual landholders, 
and it does not, therefore, correspond to lands absolutely alienated for 
which deeds of purchase have been issued. This area has been shown as 
land absolutely alienated in the ehapter entitled “Land Legislation and 
Settlement,” which follows, 
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The term “holding” as used in this section and the sections dealing 
with rural industries signifies, in general and unless the context otherwise 
requires, an area of land worked as an individual unit. In some cases, two 
or more such “holdings” are in the same ownership, but usually where 
contiguous or closely neighbouring “holdings” are within the same owner- 
ship and are worked virtually as one they are classified as one holding. 


‘Purposes .for which:Holdings are Used, 


‘The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of placing additional permanent settlers on the land as productive 
units of the population. In addition to human factors, this problem ig 
complicated by the variations of seasons and of markets, which determine 
largely the profitableness of rural pursuits. An approximate classification 
of the main purposes for which rural holdings of one acre and upwards were 
used is available for each year since 1908, and provides the following com- 
parison, which shows at intervals the distribution of rural settlement 
according to purposes :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Main purpose for which 
holdings are used, 


1908. |1911-12. 1025-20,1082-33 900-4, 1934-35,|1035-36 |1936-87, 


Agriculture only... ....| 7,244). 6,814| 11,435 | 11,283 | 11,352) 10,689] 10,293 | 10,741 


Dairying only os ...| 3,575| 3,157] 9,766 | 15,177 | 15,033] 14,929] 14,969 | 14,521 
Grazing only .«+| 21,874] 22,011) 25,428 | 21,669 | 21,692) 22,112) 21,970 | 21,968 


Agriculture and Dairying ...| 8,377] 8,258| 5,624] 4,101] 4,315] 4,226) 4,066| 4,178 
Agriculture and Grazing” ...| 18,733] 21,969] 18,084 15,697 | 15,438/'15,373| 15,996 | 16,669 


Dairying and Grazing ...| 1,818) 2,099) 1,794] 1,475) 1,498 1,474) 1,445] 1,394 
Agriculture, Dairying, and : 

Grazing... . .| 8,812} 4,362) 1,734] 2,102} 2,065) 1,962) 1,8384/ 1,716 
Poultry, Pig, or Beo Farm. 

ing Ne ove ave 529 879] 1,526] 1,827] 1,846, 2,776) 2,786} 2,592 


Total Holdings of one acre 
and upwards’ used 
mainly for Agricultural 
and Pastoral a ad ai 69,549] 75,391 |73,231 | 75,239), 73,531) 73,358 | 73,779 


Norte—The baals of classification was amended In. 1928-29. 


In addition to the above, a considerable number of small holdings— 
usually less than 380 acreg-in extent-—-were used partly for agriculture and 
-pastoral purposes, but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were 
unoccupied at the time of collecting the returus. The above table does not 
indicate the actual number of settlers occupying the land—because: some 

holdings are held conjointly, and a number of landholders own more than 
one ‘holding. 


In 1928-29 the basis of classification was amended so that holdings, 
on which agricultural operations were entizely or almost entirely confined to 
the raising of produce to feed sheep, cattle or pigs on the' holding, were 
‘classified under the headings “grazing only” or “dairying only.” ‘Poultry, 

‘ pig, and‘ bee farming are subsidiary activities conducted Jargely in conjunc- 
tion with other types of farming, 

An analysis of the table discloses a definite trend in the last five years 
‘toward nixed farming. Single-purpose holdings have declined in number 
since 1930-31, and the number of holdings devoted to two or more classes 
of activity has progressively increased. In 1930-31 there were 49,944 
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holdings devoted exclusively to agriculture, dairying, or grazing, and the 
number of such holdings had declined to 47,230 in 1986-87, or by 4.5 per 
cent. On the other hand, multiple-purpose holdings, which numbered 
21,634 in 1930-31, increased to 23,957 in 1936-87, or by 10.7 per cent. 


A detailed analysis showing the extent to which wheat growing was 
associated with other types of farming in the years 1932-33 and 1935-36 will 
be found at page 779 et seq. of this Year Book. 


Oonsidering the use of holdings for each of the ‘three principal purposes, 
either exclusively or in combination, the figures indicate some shift from 
-grazing to agriculture and dairying during the years 1930-81 to 1982-833, 
doubtless encouraged by the low prices for wool. The change in the market 
“in 1983-84 was reflected in a partial reversal of that movement which was 
again evident in 1934-35, but in 1935-36 the numbers varied little in com- 
parison with the preceding year. “Holdings on which dairying was practised 
‘increased in number between 1930-31 and 1983-84 by 2,398, or by 11.7 per 
cent.—a trend due mainly to the addition of dairying as a supplementary 
source of income, fostered by the relatively better prices obtained for dairy 
products as compared with agricultural or pastoral returns. But with a 
better outlook for wool in 1935-86 and 1936-37 and the adverse seasonal 
conditions, there has since been a slight decrease in the number of holdings 
engaged in dairying. 


The areas of land utilised for the principal forms of rural industry 
during the year 1930-31, the latest year of collection, compared with the 
preceding year, were as shown below :-— 


Divisions. | Agriculture, | Dairging. | Grazing, Se Total. 

| acres. acres, acres, acres, acres. 
‘Coastal... a ve) 286,494 | 4,783,201 7,407,892 308,729 | 12,786,316 
Tablelands dee w+} 620,284 354,150 | 18,788,406 171,282 | 19,934,122 
Western Slopes .,, ... 4,599,421 | 261,069 | 19,618,956 95,787 | 24,575,233 
Plains... see, aa’ 4,115,622 76,654 | 32,620,800 125,602 | 36,938,678 
Western Division .. 57,828 7,634 | 77,462,510 10,008 | _77,537,980_ 
Total, 1930-31 ... 9,679,649 | 5,482,708 | 155,898,564 711,408 | 171,772,329 
» 1929-30 ... 8,958,264 | 4,808,352 | 157,832,437 936,629 | 172,535,682 


ig 


Meteorological circumstances play a considerable part in determining 
the uses to which land is put in the various districts, whilst apart from 
natural limitations due to the quality of the soil and configuration of the 
land, proximity to rail, seaport, or factory qualify the manner in which 
land may be utilised. The distribution of rainfall in relation to the 
geographical distribution of ruval industries in New South Wales was 
shown in a map. facing page 728 of the Year Book for 1924. 


Size of IToldings. 


Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the alienated 
area only, excluding the Crown lands attached thereto, and the other in 
accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown land contained in 
each holding. 


A table showing the number and size of holdings classified according 
to the total area of alienated and Crown lands combined as at 30th June, 
1927, was published on page 688 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but similar 
information for a later year has not been compiled. 

*77439—P : 
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The following tabulation shows particulars of alienated holdings in New 
South Wales clas sified in area series as at 31st March, 1937 :— 


~ Number Aggregate Onimproved Improved 
Area of Alienated Land of Are Capital Value Capital Value 
in Holding, Allennted of Aufenatea (a) of Alicnated of Altienated 

ems ___..|__Holdings. | nd. J dando] Tanda. 

. acres, acres, £ £ 

1— 30... a 10,261 128,591 2,755,050 8,239,300 
31— 320... nwé 26,569 3,883,400 18,359,070 49,761,130 
321— 640... re 11,185 5,360,807 12,291,470 33,590,990 
641-— 1,280... ek 11,026 10,180,128 17,558,970 50,54.8,280 
1,281—- 2,000... oh 5,103 8,216,047 11,635,280 33,829,050 
2,001— 3,000... _ 3,154 4,713,772 10,269,010 30,495,640 
3,001— 4,000... oer 1,522 5,278,089 7,040,610 19,677,560 
4,001—._ 5,000... ‘asi 983 » 4,395,940 5,566,930 15,476,150 
5,001— 7,500... aite 1,212 7,264,047 8,822,940 , 23,844,100 
7,501-- 10,000... cas 474 4,114,562 5,018,880 | 13,055,120 
10,001— 15,000... ven 459 5,509,480 6,942,900 17,706,730 
15,001-— 20,000... eee 191 3,292,777 3,800,460 9,017,450 
20,001— 30,000... ans 203 4,908,012 4,387,700 10,682,520 
30,001— 40,000... vex 93 3,227,088 2,117,060 4,884,690 
40,001— 60,000... ae 50 2,193,637 1,324,970 3,159,680 
50,001—100,000... sia 89 6,313,306 3.438,880 | 6,994,520 
100,001 and over sie 29 4,169,991 1,663,600 3,256,460 
Total... wee 72,633 86,149,674 122,993,730 | 334,219,380 


(a) See explanation on page 909, 


Tn the appended table the foregoing information relating to the number 
and area of alienated lands in area series is distributed according to the 
major statistical divisions of the State. It is to be noted, however, that 
in a great number of cases rural holdings comprise both alienated lands 
and lands leased from the Crown, and that, therefore, many holdings which, 
according to the table, appear inadequate as living areas, may, with the 
Crown lands worked in conjunction with the alienated area, fall within 
that class, 


Size of Holdings of Number and Area of Alienated* Holdings in Divisions at 81st March, 1937. 


Alienated Lands, 1 ‘ é Western Plains and» Western Whole 
Coastal. | Tablelands Slopes. | Riverina. | Division. ' State. 
Acres, 
1.40 40 No. 7,208 1,093 1,021 803 46 10,261 
‘Actes 80,168 17'389 15,584 14,952 193 198/591 
s1—320 ,,, f'No. 16,908 1788 3,335 1401 167 26,599 
Acres | 2,503,462 | ou7,879 | 488,820 | 172,421 20,809 | 3,883,400 
8211 980... ¢ No 5,843 47831 7,279 4,096 162 22,211 
280...4 acres | 3,432.204 | 3,381,247 | 5,444,204 | 3, 159,912 | 128,808 | 15,540,085 
4,281--5,000.., J No- 987 2/442 31863 33357 113 10,762 
, 900... ‘Acres | 2,189,624 | 5,781,528 | 9,000'227 | 8,347/601 | 278,868 | 25,603'848 
5,001—-10,000 JN°- 99 330 168 737 43 1,686 
’ ’ Actes | 651, 057 2,280,004 } 3,115,223 | 5,014,377 | 308,858 | 14,378,609 
10,001-20,000 N°. 120 164 280 BB 650 
, , Acres | 209, “it 1,581,087 | 2,212,050 | 3,902,114 | 807,850 | 8,802,257 
; 0. 32 31 144 27 "B46 
20,001—50,000 4 Nores | 397, 507 23,99! 82,500 | 4,904,947 | 3,990,308 | 10 328,737 
: No. 1 a 418 66 
Over 50,000 ...... Actes 57,250 + 236,058 4,047,576 | 6,141,813 | 10, 493,507 
Totals No. 31,170 13,615 16,164 10,375 779 72,623 
Ms s.., ‘Acres'} 9,541,079 | 14,5793449 | 21,400,425 | 28,963,900 | 11,671,821 | 96,149/674 
Total Area of : 
Divisions} ...Aeres | 22,286,000 | 25,847,000 | 28,181,000 | 41,395,000 | 80,319,000 | 198,028,000 


¥§ See explanation on page 909. t Exclusive of part of harbours, lakes, etc., and Lord Howe Tsland- 


The table shows that whilst lands classified as alienated comprised 43.5 
per cent. of the total area of the State, the proportion alienated varied 
greatly between divisions ranging from 14.5 per cent. in the Western 
Division up to 75.9 per cent. in the Western Slopes. The large increase in 
the area of alienated land in the Western Division is attributable to the 
conversion of Western Lands Leases into Leases in Perpetuity under the 
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Amending Act of 1932. Slightly more than 72 per cent. of the Plains and 
Riverina was alienated, and 56 per cent. of the Tablelands and 42.8 per 
cent, of the Coastal Division was so classified. Approximately 60 per cent. 
of the alienated lands were within the Western Slopes and Plains of the 
astern and Central Land Divisions, which comprise slightly more than 
one-third of the area of the State. 

Owing to differences in productive capacity of the land, which varies 
greatly as between divisions and within divisions, and according to the 
form of rural enterprise to which the land is applied, it is not possible 
statistically to classify holdings according to size in relation to living 
areas. 


The following particulars relate to alienated holdings or alienated portions 
of holdings :— 

Holdings not exceeding 1,280 acres in extent numbered 59,071 in 1987, 
representing 81.8 per cent. of the alienated holdings of the State, but 
embracing ouly 19,552,926 acres, or slightly less than 23 per cent. of the 
alienated lands. Holdings of more than 5,000 acres in area in the Eastern 
and Central Land Divisions numbered 2,509, with an aggregate area ot 
29,744,562 acres, and thus, over 39 per cent. of the freehold lands in those 
divisions were comprised in 3.5 per cent. of the total number of holdings 
containing alienated land. Of these approximately one-half (1,218) in 
the Plains and Riverina embraced 17,269,018 acres. 

There were 666 holdings exceeding 5,000 acres in area in the Western 
Slopes, which aggregated 6,445,521 acres, and the Tablelands and Coastal 
Divisions contained 491 and 184 such holdings, embracing 4,694,406 acres 
and 1,335,621 acres respectively. Similar data for each of the statistical 
divisions of New South Walcs are published in the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales for 1936-87. 


Number of Holdings and Average Area. 

Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which generally are 
not important in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 
1881 to 1987 the inerease in the number of holdings in relation to the 
grcwth of population, This is shown in the following table:— 


Holdings containing over 30 acres of 
Alienated* Land. F 
Year, Mean Population, 
Number, | Area. ayers 
| Acres, acres, 
1881 32,521 27,791,076 855 765,015 
1891 38,706 41,046,249 1,060 1,142,025 
i901 48,360 45,869,742 948 1,366,900 
191} 57,089 51,943,846 910 1,665,265 
1916 60,485 56,047,062 92'7 1,893,479 
1921 63,505 61,002,468 992 2,108,493 
1925 62,475 65,209,412 1,044 2,295,605 
1930 61,875 73,113,486 1,182 2,532,497 
1934 61,974 72,385,371 1,168 2,623,817 
1937 62,372 86,021,083 1,379 2,680,730 


* Sce explanation, page 909. 


Many of the holdings enumerated above have leases attached to them, 
but the areas shown relate to alienated land only. When two or more 
holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated separately. 

The decline in area of alienated holdings between 1980 and 1934 is 
withovt significance. During 1931-32 the classes of lands to be returned 
under the category of alienated land were more specifically defined. Ji 
is evident that as a result some of the lands formerly returned as alienated 
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lave sinec been included as leasehold land. Conversion to Leases in 
Perpetuity under the. Western. Lands Amendment Act,. 1932, was primarily 
responsible for the greatly enhanced. area of 1937. These observations apply 
equally in explanation of the reversal of trend disclosed in the next 
succeeding table. 

The development of alienation has been slower since 1901 than previously. 
The relative growth of settlement, alienation, and population may be 
readily illustrated by: reference to index-numberg for. which, in each case, 
the year 1901 is chosen as base and called 100.:— 


! Index of Holdings contalning over 30 acres of 

Alienated* Land. Index 

Year, | of Mean 
Number. | Area. | Average Area, | Population. 

1881 67 | 61 | 56 
1891 80, 90 ae 8d 
1901 wo 386} 100s S100 100 
1911 ws | 113 96 - 122. 
1916 125 | 122 98 138 
192] 127 133 105 154 
1925 129 | 142 110 168 
1930 128 15 125 185 
1934 128. | 158 123 192 
1937 129° | 188} 145+ 196 


* See explanation, page 909: + See- age 909: + See-penultimate paragraph. 


Tenure of Holdings. 


The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of. two 
classes—freehold and leasehold: from the Crown.. Ouly. a small proportion 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.). is rented from: private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
Tenancy, as understood: in older countries is, therefore,..of small extent, 
and a very large proportion of the total alienated area is occupied by. 
its owners. 

The following table shows.the area occupied in each division of New 
South Walés, according to the class of tenure, as at 31st March, 1987. 
Owing to rearrangement of the divisions on the basis of Local Government 
areas in 1922-28, divisional comparisons cannot be made effectively with 
figures published prior to that year. 


Leased from 
Leased from : 
. + . Crown with 
Alienated* | Crown with rhe All other 
Division or full rights of ae ot leases Total, Ates 
. virtually | conversion eolversion held from Holdings 
alienated ip ee into free- Crown, . 5 
: hold. 
aeres, acres: acres: acres. , : acres. 
Coastal... vee oe «| 9,541,079 1,370,087 177.642 1,223,910 12,312,718 
Tableland... one ove wee] 14,572,449 3,679,347 402,530 1,279,879 19,934,205 
Western Slopes +e «| 21,400,425 2,435,655 349,764 1,137,128 25,322,972 
Central Plains and Riverina ,..| 28,963,900 | 6,062,539 798,186 1,771,106 37,596,731 
Western .., . “ v-.{ 11,671,821 201,910 * 1,778 66;838,397 78,713,906 
New South Wales ... _...| 86,149,674-| 13,750,588 | 1,720,900°| 72,250,420 | 173,880,532 


*Sec explanation, page 909: 


Of the total area occupied,. 49.5 per cent. was. classed as freehold, and. the 
remaining 50.5 per cent. as Crown land, including 8.9 per cent. leased with. 
full or limited rights of conversion: into:freehold. Of the other Crown: 
land leases, 92.5 per cent. were in the Western Division,.and. utilised almost 
exclusively for depasturing stock. 
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Almost. 11. per cent. of the land alienated, or virtually alienated, is - 


situated in: the Coastal: Division, where it amounts. to.over 77 per: cent. 


of the total area occupied in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for: 


dairyjng:. 


The proportions of the, total area.of the respective: divisions: occupied: in . 


holdings of various. classes in 1936-37’ are shown in the following table :— 


| Leased from] Leased from 
Alienated* | Crown with | Crown with All other Proportion of 
Divisi or full riz hts of |Jimited rights} leases Total Area 
pyision. virtually conversion |of conversion held from under Occupa- 
» alienated. into free- into frée- Qrown. tion, 
hold. hold. 
per-cent.| per cent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Coastal oe oe v| 42°81 65 0:80 R49 65:25 
Tableland .. ee .| 56°38 14:28 1:56 4:95. 77°12 
Westera Slopes... 75-94 8:34 - ]:24 4-03 89°85 
Central Piains and Riverina} 69°97 14°65 1:93 4:28 90-83 
Western’... 1453 0°25 - H €:00 83°22 98-00 
New South Wales...) 43*51 6:94 | 0°87 36°49 87:81 


*See explanation, page (0). 


More than 87 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of alienation, 
75.94 per cent: of the area of the division, has taken place in the Western 
Slopes, and:the lowest, 14.53 per cent.,.in the Western Division. But taking 
the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the largest proportion 
of its arear—98. per cent.—under occupation. The proportions are. high 
also:in the: Centrali Plains and: Riverina, 90.8 per cent., and the Western: 
Slopes, 89.85 per cent: 

Ifreference be made to the table on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29 
it will be seen that the proportion of lands used for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes in:each division decreases as; the intensity of settlement increases. 


At the same:time it is apparent that the density of, settlement bears. an: 
approximate relationship. to physical. configuration and iaverage rainfall. 


While: the greater intensity of settlement in the more ‘easterly districts 
necessitatesithe allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, 


it is undeniable that a very considerable proportion of the remaining Orown. 
land in the Eastern (Division is so:rugged:or-wooded as to be unfit. or unpro=: 
fitable. for oecupation. ‘This: is. especially. the: case. in the South Coast: 


Division, whieh in parts is very mountainous, only 38‘per‘cent. of the-total 
area being occupied'by rural holdings,.as compared with 68 per cent. in the 
North: Goast Division and:60:per cent. in‘'the Hunter and Manning.’ 


VALUE OF ALIENATED: Rurat LANps. 
Information-as to the improved. and unimproved capital values of' lands 


was : first’ collected for: statistical’ purposes in 1920-21. The particulars: 


relate to: the value, on a-freehold basis; of lands absolutely alienated; in 
course of alienation, or held in perpetuity, as homestead farms or homestead 
selections, etc., and used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 

The unimpreved. capital value: was defined as. being ‘the: amount. which 


the land might be expected to realise if sold undér such reasonable conditions 
as a bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual ‘improvements. 


had: not-been made, and the improved capital value as‘the value. of the land 
with: all-improvements and buildings thereon under: similar: conditions of 
sale. Where.: particulars of. unimproved value are. not available from 


owners, collectors are: instructed to. obtain them from. the records of Shire. . 
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Councils, so that the unimproved values quoted may be taken as represent- 
ing local government assessments, except in the Western Division, where 
no shires exist. 

Where valuations have been made by the Valuer-General it has been 
found that valuations formerly made for local government purposes were 
below actual values. In many cases the discrepancy was considerable, and 
in the aggregate the valuations of shires are probably under-estimated by 
more than 20 per cent. Since municipal lands are of comparatively small 
extent, and very few shires assess improved values, particulars of improved 
eapital value were obtained from the owners. In the table which follows, 
then, the unimproved capital value represents in most cases the shire valua- 
tion, but the improved values are obtained from the owner’s assessment of 
the value of the land and its improvements. It is not possible to deduce 
the value of the improvements from the figures. 

The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with the total and average value of the alienated lands at 81st 
March, 1987 :— 


Alienated® Land in Occupation in Holdings of one acre and over. 
Division ee ie cae 
rota. | Aegean | Avene 
Acres. £ £ £ £ Acres. 
Coastal— 000. 000, 000. 000. 
North Coast aH 3,344 12,171 3°64 30,661 917 1,394. 
Hunter and Manning 4,102 » 9,251 2°26 25,429 6°20 888 
Metropolitan use 290 3,362 11-60 8,010 27°62 8 
South Coast oh 1,805 4,596 2°55 12,059 6°68 482 
Total ... 0 ow 9,541 29,380 3-08 76,159 | 7:98 2,772 
Tablelands— 
Northern ... ees 4,280 5,476 1-28 14,107 3°30 2,230 
Central aos arn 6,138 9,575 1-56 30,733 5°01 1,579 
Southern... sie 4,155 6,554 | 1-34 16,477 3°97 1,553 
Total ... se| 14,573 20,605 | 1:41 __ 61,317 4°21 5,362 
Western Slopes— . 
North Pe nes 6,504 10,478 1-6] 26,088 4:01 1,787 
Central a rr 6,258 9,425 1-51 30,091 4°81 748 
South ae re 8,638 15,624 1-81 48,812 5:65 1,387 
Total ... a) 24,400 35,527 1:66 | 104,991 4:91 3,922 
Plains— 
North-central re 5,366 6,141 1-14 14,269 2-66 2,416 
Centval age re 9,560 8,531 0:89 19,872 2:07 4,207 
Riverina... «| 14,088 21,097 1-50 53,451 3°81 2,009 
Total ... -|_ 28,964 | 35,769 1:23 87,592 | 3-02 8,632 
Western Division ...J 11,672 1,718 015 | 4,160 0:36 | 67,042 
Whole State...) 86,150 122,994 1-43 | 334,219 3°88 87,730 


*See explanation, page 909. 


Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of these 
divisions ave shown on page 918. The average value per acre is closely 
related to these factors, The greater part of alienated lands in the Western 
Division is comprised in Western Lands Leases held in perpetuity, but 
-there is a considerable area of absolute alienation in the eastern confines, 
and there are naturally marked variations in value per acre between the 
more accessible, and the remote parts of this vast region. 
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The unimproved value of the alienated portions of rural holdings in series 
as at 31st March, 1937, ig shown in the following table. The totals as at 
30th June, 1930, and 31st March, 1934, are also appended, but in view of 
the method of arriving at valuations, as explained on the preceding page, 
the comparative significance of the figures ig limited. 


Uni d Vat f Number of t 
MioareegeHanaitss ct | Wholivcr | Aggregate | Unimproved | | Avatage 
Alienated Portions of Allongbed Br ae of Alicnated Area Value 
Holdings. Holdings, Pie? of Holdings. per Acre. 
£ acres. £ £ 8, 
Under 6500 ... ie 26,125 4,221,363 6,814,820 1 8 
500-999 ... a 14,398 6,892,303 10,337,180 110 
1,000— 1,999 ... sits 16,526 14,690,593 22,991,420 111 
2,000— 2,999 ... lve 6,854. 11,684,456 16,309,490 1 8 
3,000— 4,999 .., sss 4,587 12,496,927 17,144,550 17 
5,000— 9,999 ... site 2,609 12,338,689 17,437,290 1 8 
10,000—14,999 ... ies 693 6,226,095 8,306,600 17 
15,000—19,999 ... 3a 336 4,207,950 5,742,980 17 
20,000 and over os 505 13,391,298 18,909,400 1 8 
Total... tes 72,633 86,149,674 122,993,730 19 
Total at 30th June, 1930. 70,595 72,23] ,375 124,208,880 114 
» 9», Slst March, 1934. 71,026 72,505,729 118,820,930 _ 1 13 


. * See explanation, page 909. 


A table containing corresponding particulars for each of the sixteen statis- 
tical divisions of the State was published in the “Statistical Register of 
New South Wales” for 1936-37, 


In the following table holdings as at 31st March, 1987, are arranged in 
unimproved value series under divisional headings :— 


Number and Value of Alienated *Holdings in Divisions 
at 3ist March, 1937. 
Unimproved Value Series in £. 7 
1 
Coastal Table- +: Western | Plains and | Western Whole : 
Fe lands. Slopes. | Riverina. | Division. State. is 
' 
Under 500 oon . J No. 14,484 5,074 3,717 1,886 364 26,125 
Valuet} 3,250,160 | 1,246,330 778,910 487,730 51,690 5,814,820 
500 and under 1,000 fNo, 6,875 2,869 2,871 1,713 70 14,398 
. Value£; 4,876,660 | 2,041,650 | 2,135,410 | 1,235,660 47,800 10,337,180 
1,000 9 2,000 No. 6,413 2,695 4,609 2,815 94 16,526 
Valuef} 8,750,460 | 3,594,270 | 6,494,300 | 4,016,080 | 136,300 22,991,440 . : 
2,000 ‘a 3,000 No. 2,000 1,018 2,131 1,617 88 6,854 ange 
‘Waluef} 4,654,710 | 2,439,400 | 5,109,980 | 3,896,650 | 208,800 16,309,490 i 
3,000 53 5,000 No. 922 728 1,465 1,402 70 4,587 
Value} 3,372,700 | 2,739,900 | 5,475,120 | 5,289,840 | 266,990 17,144,550 . 
5,000 » 10,000 No. 351 488 867 850 53 2,609 
Value£} 2,259,240 | 3,301,280 | 5,815,160 | 5,686,650 | 374,960 17,437,290 
10,000 ” 15,000 No. 69 123 243, 234 24 693 
Value} 821,450 | 1,486,130 | 2,931,860 | 2,780,370 | 286,790 8,306,600 
15,000 ” 20,000 No. 28 63 128 112 10 336 
Value£) 471,880 | 1,068,390 | 2,099,210 | 1,937,190 | 166,310 5,742,980 
20,000 and upwards No, 28 87 138 246 6 505 
Value£) 922,950 | 2,688,090 | 4,687,060 |10,438,400 | 172,910 18,909,410 
Total ... wa SJ No. 31,170 13,645 16,164 10,875 | 779 72,633 
‘LU Valuc£ 29,380,210 |20,605,440 |35,526,960 |35,768,570 jit421550 122,993,730 


* See explanation, page 909. daa 
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The largest number of holdings is situated in the comparatively closely 

_ populated Coastal Division. These are devoted mostly to dairying, fruit- 

growing, poultry-farming and market gardening. In this division only 1.52 

per cent. of the holdings had a value of £5,000 or more, but in the Western 

Slopes, Plains and Riverina Divisions (which embrace the wheat-growing 

and sheep-raising areas of the State) the proportion of the holdings exceed- 
ing £5,000 in value was 8.48 and 13.26, respectively. 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 

A brief description of the character of rural setllement in New South 
Wales was published on page 689 of tlie Year Book for 1928-29 and a map 
showing the distribution of the rainfall, population and rural industries of 
the State was-published opposite page 728 of the Year Book for 1924, 

The. following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
production of each. A map showing these divisions is published as a 
frontispiece to this Year Book :-— 


Popn- | Preduction (1936-37), 


Range Of! jation at | Total 
Division, rants sist Dee. \ Area. tana 
Rainfall . Wool. Wheat. | Butter, | Minerals./factures 
inches. | | acres. lb. |bushels.} Lh. £ £ 
Coastal — 000 00 000 000 | 000 000 000 
North Coast ...| 37-78 154 6,965 38 .. =| 57,202 13 | 58,989 


Hunter and 

Manning «| 22-60 312 8,396 6,956 27 |24,036 | 3,296 | 1,290 
Metropolitan ...| 27-47 | 1,404 958 154 zi 462 1044 7,959 
South Coast...) 28-61 111 5,968 3,466 w= | 11,097 } 2,830 


Total a ass 1,981 | 22,287 | 10,614 27 |92,797 | 4,353 | 71,068 


| ——-] —__. —. —- 


Tablelands— 
Northern ++e| 29-39 55 8,069 | 26,866 118 | 1,702 182 207 
Central ... wa] 23-55 144 | 10,716 | 49,573 | 3,224 | 2,273 665 | 1,018 
Southern vee! 19-63 51 7,062 | 34,070 39 584 : 


Total an vas 250 | 25,847 |110,509 | 3,381 | 4,559 851 | 1,579 


Western Slopes— ; 
‘North ... +.| 21-32 65 9,219 | 49,677 | 5,748 | 2,230 62 263 


Centra! ... ...| 18-28 66 | 7,723 | -42,925 | 11,484 | 1,423 7 245 
South ... .. | 17-39 119 | 11,239 | ‘61,870 | 14,492 | 7,273 51 708 
Total val an | 280 28,181 | 154,472 | 31,724 | 10,926 120 | 1,216 


Oentral Plains— 


Northern | 20-28 81 9,579 | .35,667 | 2,472 151 1 210 
Central .... «| 16-22 28 14,811 | :55,380 | 2,698 207 23 85 
Riverina v..{ 12-23 88 17;004 | 62,778 | 15,323 1,145 27 442 
Total wet cas i 147 | 41,394 | 153,825 | 20,493 1,503 “51 137 

: WFestern Division ...| 7-18 | 54 80,319] 74,196 | 43| 46 | 3,054 | 2,154 
Whole State ...)_..._ | 2,682 | 198,028 | 503,616 | 55,668 |109,831| 8,429 | 76,754 


* Excluding aboriginals. 
+ Excluding area of harbours not included In loca] government areas. 
¢ Calendar year, 1036, || Vatue added in process of manufacture. 
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Manufactories are not extensive outside the metropolitan, Newcastle, and 
Port Kembla districts, except for dairy factories in the coastal districts. 
Smelting and metal works of considerable importance are established on 
the coal-fields of the South Coast, at Newcastle and on the silver-lead fields 
at Broken Hill in the Western Davision. A number of cement works are 
also operating in the Central Tableland Division and woollen mills at 
several of the more important country towns. 

The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running 
from the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western plains. Except for the 
western, plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central and 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each of. which presents fairly uniform natural 
features and is affected by uniform physiographic factors. In the north the 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland than in the south, 
with the result that the isohyetals run in a general north and south 
direction. The south-western extremity of the Riverina lies about 100 
miles further from the coast than does the north-western extremity of the 
northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with increas- 
ing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches: per year, and rather more 
than. one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches per year. Where 
the rainfall is greatest conditions generally favour the dairying industry, 
the areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and wheat. 
In the dry western areas wool-growing is the only important rural industry. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
‘New South Wales suffers periodically in one part or another from the 
effects of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local conditions such as 
the abnormal evaporation and the absorbent nature of the soils of the 
interior tend to aggravate. This difficulty may be overcome ultimately by 
water: conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present it 
operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland. J 

The meteorological conditions of the respective divisions of the State are 
discussed in greater detail in the chapter “Climate” of this Year Book. 


SETTLEMENT IN Divisions. 


Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the uature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and largely 
explains their industrial characteristics. 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may be distri- 
buted into five statistical divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes - 
of the Great Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Wes- 
tern Division. The statistics for 1922-23 and subsequent years have been 
collected upon the basis of local government areas instead of counties, as 
formerly, and this necessitated considerable rearrangement of divisional 
boundaries. 

The nature of the industries and: the settlement of each of the principal 
divisions of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at 
page 681 ef seq. 
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March, 1937 :— 


Coastal Districts. 
The following table presents a summary of the tenure and extent of 
occupied holdings in the four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 31st 
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Land occupicd in Holdings of One acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total al ~ 
Division of Coast. eee [Holdings ies sie nine All Eater of 
Division. Loneee nere| Alien. |~ Full | Limited| Other | apopar, | enitable. 
| and ated.* | rights of | rightsof} Crown ” for Culti- 
jupwards, Con- Con- | Leases- vation 
4 - p a version. | version. : 
acres No. | acres. | acres. | acres | acres. | acres, | acres. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
North ... 6,965 | 11,928 | 3,344 581 71 742 | 4,738 574 
Hunter-Manaing 8,396 | 9,433 | 4,102 533 76 279 | 4,990) 448 
Metropolitan... ve 958 | 5,588 290 6 Ses 2 298 166 
South ... ee 5,968 | 4,713 1,805 250 31 201 | 2,287 389 
Total 22,287 | 31,662 9,541 | 1,370 178 | 1,224 |12,313 | 1,577 


* See explanation, page 909. 


‘Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
rahe metropolis, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled part of 
‘the Coastal Division. The average areas of holdings in the various divi- 
sions are:—North Coast, 397 acres; Hunter and Manning, 529 acres; and 
South Coast, 485 acres. The proportions of the total area of each division 
-oceupied in holdings as defined is 68 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 
59 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 38 per cent. on the 
South Coast. 

Included in the coastal districts are 2,448 holdings, on which 8,162 share- 
farmers cultivated 45,962 acres and used 686,410 acres as dairy farms. Of 
‘the holdings with share-farmers 2,086 were used for agriculture and dairy- 
ing in combination, 187 for agriculture exclusively and 175 for dairying 
-only, 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
‘land is considered suitable for cultivation, and of this area less than one- 
-quarter was cultivated in 1986-87. 

The following analysis shows the main purposes for which the holdings 
in the coastal districts were used in 1986-87 in comparison with 1929-30:— 


1929-30. | 


1936-37. 
Principal Purpose for which Holdings ~ 
were Used.* All Nort unter stro- | South 

cite | Const | dg. | volitan. | Const. | Tot 

7 7 Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only 4,664 1,436 1,549 2,299 533 | 5,817 
Dairying only* 12,346 6,435 4,088 731 | 2,060 [13,314 
Grazing only* 6,104 1,184 1,823 186 | 1,180 | 4,323 
Agriculture aud dair ying® 2,473 | 2,020 698 80 314 ; 3,112 
Agriculture and gr raaing* 705 179 156 19 167 | 521 
Dairying and gr. azing* é 1,054 233 365 9 114 721 
Agriculture, ae: and grazing" 240 88 50 3 27 168 
Poultry+ : ; 1,239 6 290 1,831 88 | 2,215 
Bees, Pigs, ete.f , 176 Q4 24 74 a7 149 

Unocenpied, or used mainly for 

other purposes ... : .| 1,676 323 390 356 253 | 1,322 
Total ... ..| 30,677 | 11,928 9,433 | 5,588 | 4,713 |31,662 


* See comments at page 910, 


+ See comments at pages 892 and 897. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT, ' g2i 


The coastal district contains 92 per cent. of the holdings used for dairying 
only in New South Wales, and the North Coast district contains 48 per cent. 
of the number in the coastal division. Dairying separately or in conjunc- 
tion with other farming pursuits is the predominant industry, but a con- 
siderable proportion of the farms is used for cattle-raising. A pronounced 
reduction in the number of holdings devoted to grazing accompanied by 
an increase in the number of holdings applied to dairying was in evidence 
between 1929-30 and 1938-84, since when the number of purely dairy holdings 
has varied very little. The change was doubtless due to low prices for beef, 
diverting activities into dairying where returns were relatively higher. 
Between 1929-30 and 1983-34 there was an increase in the number of hold- 
ings devoted exclusively to agriculture, almost solely due to the rapid 
extension of banana growing, and virtually coufined to the North Coast, 
where the number of agricultural holdings was 1,667 in 1933-34 compared 
with 579 in 1929-30, This position was not maintained, the number of hold- 
ings used principally for agricultural purposes on the North Coast declining 
to 1,525 in 1934-85, and to 1,486 in 1936-37. There were 368 fewer holdings 
growing bananas in 1936-87 than in 1964-35. 


Tablelards, 


Although extensive plateaux exist in the Tableland Divisions, considerable 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn aud not adaptable to agriculture. Hence 
grazing has remained the staple industry, although many farmers combine 
agriculture with grazing, and Jarge areas are cultivated in suitable localities, 
‘The rainfall is ample throughout, and the headwaters of most of the prin- 
cipal rivers make this a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, but, except on the Central Tableland, settlement is sparse, fewer 
flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small settlements are rarer 
because lands suitable for intense farming are more scattered. Neither 
dairying nor agriculture has been developed to any appreciable degree, 
and pastoral pursuits are extensive. 

The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 31st 
March, 1937 :— 


Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes 


Leases from 


tat e Total A : , 
Division of : Holdings the Crown with— Area of 
Al f 5 oe Ee 
Tableland. Division. Alien- |Full rights; Limited All other eae 
one acre | ated,* of riehts of | Crown Total, BILAGTS 
and Conver- | Conver- | Leases. por alae 
upwards. sion. sion, vation, 
acres, No, acres. acres, acres. acres, acres. acres, 
000 600 000 000 000 000 000 
Northern ...| 8,069 3,719 4,280 1,621 197 412 6,510 474 
Central ...| 10,716 7,AT7T 6,137 1,225 139 215 7,716 1,846 
Southern ...| 7,062 3,184 4,155 833 67 653 6,708 503 
Total ...| 25,847 | 14,380 | 14,572 3,679 403 1,280 | 19,934 2,823 


* See explanation, page 909. 


‘While the proportion of Jand occupied in each division varies from 80 per 
cent. in the northern and the southern, to 72 per cent. in the central table- 

. lands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, which were the 
first to be occupied. More than one-half of the total area of the Tableland 
Division is alienated, and more than one-quarter of the area occupied ig 
owned by the Crown. In addition, there were 786 share-farmers on 598 
holdings, comprising 83,412 acres of cultivation and 21,218 acres of dairy 
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. farms. Of the holdings with share-farmers, 520 were used for agricultural 
purposes only, 13 for dairying only and 65 ‘for agriculture ‘and ‘dairying 
together. As in the Coastal Division, the proportion of land suitable -for 
cultivation is very small, only 20-per cent. of such land being cropped in 
1936-37. 

‘The main purposes for which holdings were used ‘in each division ‘of ‘the 

‘tablelands.in 1929-30 and '1986-37 ave shown ‘in the following ‘table:— 


1929-30. 1936-37. 
*Principal Purpose for en Holdings i 
were used. 2 Norther Sentral | her 
aula | Renters | ent, | Bouter | tout. 
visions, 
Nunserov Honprnes. 
Agriculture only vane ne ies 1,564 197 1,280 60 1,537 
Dairying only* ... ie oF ws 48i 186 "942 68 495 
“Grazing only* ... ans .| 8,701 | '2;082 | 3,043 | 2,547 7,672 
Agriculture and Dair ying* sis diss 310 176 272 38 486 
Jarioulture and Grazing * ain ain 2;651 +786 1,911 1, 296 2,943 
Dairying and Grazing* 309 100 saat 51 262 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing# 229 122 236 39 ‘397 
Poult? ys Bees, Pigs, ete. . = 59 13 90 iL 114 
Unoccupied or used ‘for other pur poses 571 108 292 74 474 
Total My 3 Be | 14,878 | 8,719. | 7,477 3,184 14,380 


* See comments on page 910, 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. A tendency toward the 
diversification of rural activity is seen in an increase of 16:8 per ‘cent. 
between 1929-80 and 1936-87 in the number of holdings devoted to two or 
more of the principal purposes. Holdings used either wholly or partly for 
dairying increased in number by 637 between 1929-380 and 1984-85, but 
‘declined by 829 during the next two years probably owing to the ‘discon- 
tinuance of dairying operations undertaken when returns from other 
farming activities were poor during the years of depression. 


Western Slopes. 

The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered’ by the upper courses of tle inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. As yet they are only sparsely settled, and very great develop- 
ment is possible. 

The area, nuinber, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
the Western Slopes as.at 81st March, 1937, are shown below :— 


Area of Landioccapied ini Holdings of one acre.and upwards 
for Agricultural and ‘Pastoral purposes. 

Division of Slopes. ae Holdings ace ce Teldinga 
Division. | __ of Alien- . [Full zhtsf Limited | A! other | ota, | suitable 

aia ated.* of tights of rae c tea 
aon aie, I. ‘ultiva- 

upwards. orig Conter tion. 
acres, No. acres, acres. | acres. |' acres, -|acres.'| acres, 

‘000 000 0v0 000 900 “000 -000 

North-Western 9,219 | .4,277! 6,504 1,375 258 .155 | 8,292 1,990 
Central-Western| 7,723 4,426 | °'6,258 ‘592 25 181 | 7,006') 4,434 
South-Western | 11,239 | -8,023 8,638 “469 67 {S51 '|10!025'| 5,245 
Total £28,181 | 16,726 | 21,400 2 ;436 “4b0.| 113187 (25,323 ‘11,669 


* Bee explanation, page'909 
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In these divisions settlement is most dense on the South-western Slope, 
but the proportion of occupied land is greatest inthe northern districts. 
The proportion of land occupied in the Slopes is 90 per cent. of the total 
area of the whole division. The area of Jand suitable for cultivation is 
considerable, constituting 88 per cent. of the total area of such land in the 
State. Of the land under occupation in the Slopes Division only 12 per 
cent, was under-crop in 1936-87. 

There were 2,805 share-farmers on 2,180 holdings on the Western Slopes 
in 1936-37 cultivating 632,402 acres and using 53,069 acres for dairying. 
Fifty-five of these holdings were devoted exclusively to. dairying, 1,987 
entirely to agriculture and 188 to dairying and agriculture in combination. 

The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Divisicn-in 1929-80 and 1936- 
37 :— 


| 


1929-80, 1936-37. 
*Principal Purpose for which Holdings = 
were used. All North- Centval- | South- 
Slopes | Western | Western | Western Total. 
Division Slope. Slope. | Slope. 
NuMBER oF HOLDINGS, 
Agriculture en. i ts cae} 1,649 275 285 843 1,403 
Dairying only* vis ivi wine 361 11 6¢ 389 563 
Grazing only* .., ies vf 5,472 1,622 865 2,000 4,487 
Agviculture and Dair. ying® i Rr, 310 | 193 65 219 477 
Agriculture and Grazing* ch vel 7,983 1,788 | 2,829 3,511 §,128 
Dairying and Grazing* 211 41 24 278 343 
Agriculture, Dairyiag, and Grazing* 395 93 LTT 495 765 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. bet 51 47 ‘13 32 92 
Unoccupied or used for other’ purposes 486 107 105 256 468 
‘Total is wie eed | 16,968 ) 4,277 | 4,426 8,028 16,726 


* See comments on page 910. 

Mixed farming—agriculture and -grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope, where the lands fit 
for agricultural purposes is large, but small farming is not extensive. 
Amalgamation of holdings and the combination of agricultural and.grazing 
activities were mainly responsible for a decline of 96 in the number of 
‘holdings devoted to agriculture only in 1986-37. There have been develop- 
ments in dairying, ‘mainly in the South-Western Slope. Dairying was 
-practised on only 7.8 per cent. .of the holdings of the Western Slopes: 
in 1927-28, but although there was a decline of 187 in the number of hold- 
ings with. dairy herds in 1936-37, the proportion engaged in dairying was 
12.8 per cent. — 

The table reveals a pronounced movement toward mixed farming. 
Single purpose holdings were 15 per cent. fewer in number in 1936-87 
than in 1929-30, 

Plains:and Riverina. 

The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
‘from the last hills of :the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the 
State. With an average width of 120 miles, they comprise the great sheep 
districts of the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Gener- 
ally. speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
‘intermittency is a source of frequent loss, They are traversed by the western 
-vivers in their lower; courses,ibut. they do not supply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Schemes of ivrigation, 
however, have greatly increased ‘the productive capacity of these inland 
areas, and further works. for water, conservation and distribution are in 
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hand and in contemplation, Railway facilities are not so good as in the 
more easterly districts, and communication and transport to outlying 
districts depend mostly on motor and horse-drawn conveyances. Artesian 
water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores serve to supply 
permanent water in a number of localities. In the south, sub-artesian 
bores are of great practical utility. 

The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 


occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 81st 
‘March, 1937 :— 


Plains of 


Area of Land ocenpied in Holdings of ore acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 


Total Leases from Area of 
cena a of Holaiige Xt the Crown with— (Il other dang 
vision, jivision. lof one acre ien- |p htel Tamited | rt it 
and ated. * a Laveen Crown Total, ator i 
upwards, Conver- | Conver- Tepe Cultiva- 
| sion. sion. tion. 
acres. No. acres. | acres, acres. acres, acres, acres. 
000 000 | 000 000 000 000 000 
North 9,579 1,923 5,366 ; 1,939 285 193 7,783 1,616 
Central 14,811 2,463 9,560 3,056 435 716 | 13,767 3,531 
Riverina 17,004 7,257 | 14,038 1,069 78 862 | 16,047 | 7,208 
Total ...{ 41,394 | 11,643 | 28, 964 ; 6,064 / 798 | 1,771 | 37,597 | 12,305 


* See explanation, page 909. 

The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small avea of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. At 31st March, 1937, there were 1,380 holdings in the Murrum- 
bidgee Inrigation Area embracing 805,558 acres inclusive of certain attached 
lands outside the Ivrigation Area. Seventy-seven per cent. of the area: 
occupied in the Central Plains and Riverina Division has been alienated, but 
while the proportion alienated is 69 per cent. of the total area occupied in 
the northern districts and in the Central Plains, it is 87 per cent. in the 
Riverina, where the laud is more productive. 

The area of Crown lands occupied is considerable in all divisions, and 
in the central districts it exceeded the area of occupied alienated lands 
until 1926-27, 

Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 820 
holdings employed 1,067 share-farmers, who had 272,476 acres in cultiva- 
tion and used 3,391 acres for dairying in 1936-387. Only 20 per cent. of the 
land in the Northern Plains is considered suitable for agriculture, but 
the proportions in the Central Plains and Riverina are 26 and 45 per cent. 
respectively, 

The following table shows the main purposes for which the holdings in the 
Central Plains and Riverina Divisions were used in 1936-37 in comparison 
with 1929-30. 


1929-80. | 


1936-37, 
Principal Purpose for which Holdings were used.*! pygjn: : 
Hine’ Pigahee] Sia! [nvetm | no 

Number of Holdings. i 

Agriculture only oe ous ws 2,013 36 94 1,549 1,679 
Dairying only* tee att ae 86 10 14 108 132 
Grazing only*. is «| 4,179 },076 1,572 1,415 | 4,063 
Agriculture and Dairying* | ace aie 76 4 1 97 102 
Agriculture and Grazing* ... we 4,892 764 742 | 3,533 | 5,089 
Dairying and Grazing* 30 6 3 52 61 
Agvicultwre, Dairying, and Grazing* 169 8 8 369 385 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... Ae 2 1 3 6 10 
Unoceupied or used for other purposes . se 311 18 26 128 172 
Total 11,758 1,923 | 2,463) 7,257 | 11,648 


* See comments on page 910, 
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While grazing, with mixed farming and agriculture, prevails in 
the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in the 
south, and, combined with grazing, it predominates in the Riverina. On 
the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee a considerable number of holdings 
are used for small farming, and there were 4,014 holdings on which wheat 
for grain was grown in 1936-87 in the Riverina. Taking into account the 
areas shown in the previous table, the existence of agricultural pursuits 
is seen to have a very pronounced effect on the density of settlement. 


Comparing figures for this division for 1936-37 with those for 1929-30, 
single purpose holdings declined in number by 63 per cent., while holdings 
used wholly or in part increased for grazing from 9,270 to 9,548, for agrienl- 
ture from 7,150 to 7,205 and for dairying, from 861 to 680. 


Western Division. 

The plains of the Western Division will probably never be developed 
into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate with 
their area. One-third of the division receives, on the average, less than 
10 inches of rain per year and practically the whole of the remainder less 
than 15 inches. Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, 
permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, raging up 
to 90 inches per year, render it unproductive in a high degree. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is scarcely a sign of agriculture or dairying, 
and by reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land 
is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is well suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. it is 9 
lonely region, for the most part occupied in large holdings on a long or 
perpetual Jease tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific develop- 
ment, but its possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from 
the Murray and the vast lake reservoirs of the South Darling, combined 
with dry-farming methods, will render any extensive areas adaptable 
to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will render it 
capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for closer 
settlement, remain questions which are not likely to be considered until 
settlement in the more attractive easterly regions has made very great 
advance. It was contended, however, that in the south there are large 
areas which only required railway facilities to render them profitable for 
agriculture, but results so far attained are not encouraging. At present, 
excluding the mining districts, it is a vast region comprising two-fifths 
of the area of the State, producing less than one-sixth of the pastoral 
produce, and practically nothing besides, and inhabited by less than 20,000 
persons (one person to 6 square miles, or less than one per cent. of the 
State’s population). Near the western boundary, however, is situated one 
of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large mining town 
of Broken Hill there is a population of about 27,000 persons. In the eastern 
part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which formerly main- 
tained thriving settlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and Nymagee, but with 
the suspension of mining activities the population of these localities 
declined and has not increased significantly as a result of recent limited 
attempts to work the low grade copper deposits. For the rest, the division 
possesses only one town, Bourke, with a population exceeding 1,500, five 
exceeding 500, and about twenty smaller townships, 
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The following table shows the number and extent of holdings (as distinct 
from landholders) in the Western Division as at 30th June, 1997, the last 
year for which this-information is available:— 


Yast of Darling. West of Dariing. 


Area Serles (alienated and ‘ an 
Crown lands combined). No. of Area of No. of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. 
| 

Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1- 3,000 ... eee tre 392 103,851 142 i 85,735 
3,001— 10,000 ... wies wes 19 510,637 65 465,547 
10,001- 20,000 ... wie Pre 164 2,380,575 115 1,523,670 
20,001- 50,000 ... wae bon 242 1,495,068 169 5,329,802 
50,001-100,000 ... ts wie 7. 5,096,619 92 6,323,365 
Over 100,000 se oes ce 92 18,800,169 103 29,981,139 
Total .... tee Bi 1,046 paaesn19 686 43,709,258 


Although the area west of the Darling constitutes more than one-half of 
the total area occupied, the number of holdings in all but the two largest 
groups was less than in the eastern sector. Over 62 per cent. of the total area 
was occupied by 195 holdings averaging 250,000 acres each. 

The total area returned as alienated land in the rural holdings in the 
Western Division as at 31st March, 1937, was 11,671,821 acres. The total 
area of Crown land in rural holdings was 67,042,085 acres. Of the total area 
of land occupied, only 19,465 acres were under crop in 1936-37, although 
1,924,077 acres of land were considered by the occupiers to be suitable 
for cultivation. The unimproved value of the alienated land was returned’ 
as £1,712,550, and the improved value as £4,159,610. 


VaLur or Macuinery Usep on Rurat Howpres. 
_ A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years since 
1901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depre- 
ciation :— 


Season. Agricultural, Dairying. Pastoral.* Total Value.t 
£ £ £ £ 
1900-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 3,057,050 
1905-06 2,557,260 365,440 1,120,990 4,043,690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 5,432,440 
1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 2,015,050 7,948,030 
1920-21 7,120,380 910,260 3,141,030 11,171,670 


1922-23 8,536,170 1,124,960 3,816,250 | 13,477,380 
1923-24 8,799,350 1,088,380 3,825,920 | 13,713,650 
1924-25 9,427,730 1,119,290 4,106,820 | 14,653,840 
1925-26 9,588,320 1,162,850 4,329,910 | 15,081,080 
1926-27 9,837,190 1,232,290 4,928,300 | 15,997,780 
1927-28 | 10,849,510 1,229,430 4,975,180 | 17,054,120 
1928-29 | 10,883,550 1,214,670 5,067,940 | 17,166,160 
1929-30 | 10,955,920 1,193,000 4,812,060 | 16,960,980 
1930-31 | 10,526,390 1,171,000 4,676,920 | 16,374,310 
1931-32 9,526 396 1,149,387 4,125,417 | 14,801,200 
1932-33 8,869,795 1,214,919 3,885,203 | 13,969,917 
1933-34 8,607,639 1,221,409 3,855,433 | 13,684,481 
1934-35 8,486,935 1,235,921 3,788,309 | 13,511,165 
1935-36 9,039,026 1,218,672 4,163,797 | 14,421,495 
1936-37 9,949,677 1,191,124 4,001,702 | 15,142,503 


* Includes in many cases farming impiements used on pastoral. holdings; 
+ Excludes machinery, etc., used for poultry, pig and bee farming. 
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In 1936-37 the value of machinery used in holdings devoted to poultry, 
pigs and bees amounted to £208,063, compared with £148,274 in 1931-89 
and £290,427 in 1985-386. 


The figures indicate substantial progress in the mechanisation of the 
rural’ industries, and. notably, of agricultural operations. Information as 
to the number of tractors in use on farms at 30th June, 1930 and 31st 
March, 1937, appears at page 762 of this volume. The. decline in 
total value in evidence between 1929-30 and 1984-85 was apparently due 
to depreciation and non-replacement of existing machinery during the 
period of depression which affected agriculture with particular severity, 
the appreciable increases in 1935-36 and in 1936-837 having synchronised 
with a notable recovery of wheat and wool values. Increases in the years 
1931-32 to 1934-85 and the decline of. the: two following years in the value 
of dairying machinery contrary to the general trend are explained by the 
development and subsequent contraction of that industry noted in pre- 
ceding pages. 


The following table indicates the approximate. value of rural holdings, and 
of machinery and live stock thereon, in each of the past. ten years :— 


“ Averace Value of Allen 
Nicest Value of | value of land per acre (as qateneai: 

At 30th June, Taere Machinery duivertoce || Total 

aoe Tmplements. Unimproved.| Improved. 

£000. £000. £000. £000. £ 8 £ 8. 
1927... «| 319,500 16,000 66,100 391,600 114 413 
1928... | 341,500 17,000 71,000 429,500 1 14 4 16 
1929... «| 353,100 17,200 | 62,000 432,300 114 418 
1930... wf 353,700 17,000 44,800 415,500 114 4.17 
1981... so{ 343,600 16,400 45,600 405,500 1 138 4.13 
1982+ ... v{ 332,200 14,800 45,600. 392,600 1138 4 12 
19337 ... w| 322,500 14,000 40,000 376,500 113. 4 9 
1934+ ... «| 320,100 133700 59,000 392,800 113 4 8 
193657 ... «| 318,800 13,500 44,100 376,400 112 4 6 
19367 ... | 324,700 14,400 60,600 399,700 1 10 4 2 
19377 ... va} 334,200: 15,100 66,300 415,600 1 9 3 18 

* Number as at 30th June or 31st March at prevailing market values, + 31st March, 


In addition, the unimproved value of Crown lands leased to landholders 
was estimated in 1980 to be in the vicinity of £60,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL AND' PasToRAL LaBour. 


Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent are collected armn- 
ally. They are classified according to status, and the amount of the salaries 
and wages paid to employees in receipt of remuneration is ascertained. 
Returns have been obtained since 1922-23 concerning wages paid to tem- 
porary hands employed by landholders during. harvesting and shearing 
operations and for other casnal work. 


A detailed comparison of the number of persons engaged in farm 
work on rural holdings and of the amount of wages paid by landholders 
to permanent and casual employees in each year since 1925-26 is | 
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furnished in the appended tables. It should be noted, however, that the 
amount stated as the value of board and lodging, included as wages, 
is not carefully estimated. The amounts included under the heading 
of “Keep” have, therefore, been separately indicated in the table. 


Owners, Lessecs and |/Permanent bmployces Relatives not ‘ . 
Share Farmers. Receiving Wages. Receiving Wages. Grand Total, 
Year 
ended ‘ 
30th June. PA 4 i ; & g 
g 3 a g = a ¥ a =I B a 3 
= q eal ed & p t=} § Ww oe § + 
Ci ‘ Gi ° 3 i) 
a |e] & S |a| 6 S fa | 3 a [e|é 
Nuniher of Owners, etc., and Einployees (in Thous1nds), 
1925-26 682) 1:3) 695 || 858/11) 36-9 16-9 [13.9 { 30'S || 120-0 | 16-3 | 187-2 
1926-27 677 | 14 69-1 B52 | 11 36°3 17-1 :|11.7 28.8 1200 | 14:2 | 134°2 
1927-28 677] 1:3 69-0 35:5 | °8 36:3 17-5 [11.4 28:9 120°7 [13-6 | 1€4°2 
1928-29 661 a) 67:0 B42 | +8 35:0 175 | 9-0 265 117-8 |10-7 | 128.5 
1929-30 65:3 3) 66-2 B14 | °8 32-9 |! 19-7 | 81 27-8 116-4 | 9-8 | 126-2 
1930-31 66:3 ‘O | 67:2 27-9 7 28°6 | 20:3 | 7-9 28:7 115°0 | 9-5 | 124-5 
1931-32* 67°9 9 68-8 26:8 5 27:3 22:1 | 7-2 29.3 1168 | 86 | 125-4 
1932-33 * 70'8 a3) 717 290-4 | of 29:8 21-7 | 7-0 28.7 121:9 | 83 | 130-2 
1933-384* 70°6 a) 715 82:7 5) 83:2 | 200 | Gd 27-3 1242 | 78 | 182-0 
1934-35 * 69-4 | 1:0 704 86-7 | +7 B74 20.3 5:7 26-0 1264 | 74 | 1838 
1935-36 * 69:3 | 1:0 70:3 8o1 7 803 |: 18:7 | 54 241 127-1 | 71 | 134-2 
1936-37* 68-7 0 69'6 $11 6 41°75 12 | £5 22:7 128-0 6-0 | 134-0 
* Year ended 31st March. 
*, aT "4 j 
Wages Paid to Per- Wages Paid to Total Wages Paid. _ 
y i yees, . ” , 
manent Employees. Casual linployce: Including “ Keep. | Value of “ Keep.” 
Year _ | | ie aa 
ended . a 
80th June. ; 8 ; : é ; ; 3 : q 4 
#i4)4.)4 2) 3 2f/¢i/a]4f2)]¢4 
3 ry te) 3 oO ° Gs (7) te) 3 a a} 
I A a a = a | @ = a a4 Oo] & 
_ Amount of Wages Paid (in Thousands of Pounds), 
1925-26 6,588 | 104 ] 6,692 3,204 | 12 | 3,216 9,702 ] 116 9,908 || 1,665 | 418 | 2,088 
1926-27 6.746 | 121 | 6,867 3,423 | 17 | 3,440 10,169 | 188 | 10,307 1,661 | 400 | 2,061 
1927-28 6,734 88 | 6,820 3,264 | 10 | 3,274 9 998 96 | 10,094 1,596 | 357 1,953 
1928-29 6,475 74 | 6,549 8,041 9 | 3,050 9,516 83 9,699 1,510 | 389 | 1,849 
1929-30 6,717 77 | 5,794 2,791 | 10 | 2,801 8,508 87 8,595 1,335 | 3804 1,639 
1930-31 3,396 37 | 3,433 1,923 6 | 1,929 5,319 43 6,362 1,163 | 265 1,428 
1931-82* 4,145 40 | 4,185 2,102 | 10 | 2,112 6,247 59 6,297 1,121 | 262 | 1,383 
1932~-33* 4,292 36 | 4,328 2,362 | 16 | 2,378 | 6,654 52 6,706 1,197 | 288 1,485 
1933-34* 4,655 39 | 4,604 2,614 | 12) 2,526 | 7,169 61 7,220 1,321 | 291 | 1,612 
1934-35" |: 5,119 50 | 5,169 2,659 38} 2,662 | 7,778 53 7,831 1,451 | 305 | 1,756 
1935-36* 5,534 49 | 5,583 |; 3,043 3] 3,046 | 8,577 52 8,629 1,556 | 353 | 1,909 
1936--37* J 6,048 41 | 6,089 | 3,303 21 3,395 9,441 43 9,484 1,672 ° 363 | 2,035 


* Year ended 31st March. 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees duving the 
year 1936-37 was £4,422,979 in addition to board and lodging, eta, 
valued at £1,672,408, or a total of £6,095,477, the average remuneration, 
on the basis of these figures, being £147 per arnmn to males and £66 
per annum to females, but the precision of these averages is affected 
by the greater or lesser degree with which the amounts returned as the 
value of board and lodging, ete., are accurately stated. The wages paid to 
casual employees amounted to £3,032,277 in addition to “keep” valued at 
£362,535. 

The foregoing tables, read in conjunction with the table relating to 
share-farming appearing at page 767 of this Year Book, reveal some 
striking movements, Until 1980 there was a steady decline in the 
number of owners, lessees and share-farmers. During the depression 
there was a sharp reversal of this trend, so that in 1933 there were more 
persons of this class on rura] holdings thau at any time since 1925, 
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and over 5,000 more than in 1980. This was, in part, due to a return 
of absentee owners to holdings, while a consideration of the tables reveals 
the increase in share-farmers (involving a transference of formerly paid 
employees) as a major factor, and the subsequent slight decline of the 
number in this group synchronised with a reduction in the number of 
share-farmers. 

In the last decade there was a generally downward movement in the 
number of unpaid relatives assisting on rural holdings. These fell in 
number from 81,309 in 1925 to 26,502 in 1929. During the difficult 
years 1980 to 1982 there was a sharp inerease to 29,274, but subsequently 
the downward trend was resumed, and in 19387 the number of -unre- 
munerated relatives had fallen to 22,781. About one-half the male and 
approximately 95 per cent. of the female relatives occupied on rural 
holdings and not receiving wages in 1936-37 were engaged on farms in the 
coastal divisions of the State where dairying is the principal rural activity. 

A. tendency for permanent employment in rural occupations to decline 
was greatly accentuated by the depression. Permanent employees receiv- 
ing wages declined in number by about 3,000 between 1925 and 1929, 
and by over 7,500 in the next three years. Recovery since 1933 has been 
rapid, and in 1937 such employees were greater in number (41,681) 
than at any time previously, and almost 10 per cent. above the total in 
1925. The number of paid male employees in 1936-87 (41,063) was 1,959 
ereater than in 1935-36 when hitherto rural male employment was greatest. 


In 1930-31 farmers’ disbursements in wages (including the value of 
“keep”) fell to only slightly more than 50 per cent. of the total in 
1926-27, but the farm wage bill has steadily increased in the last five 
years, and in 1936-87 was over 75 per cent. greater than in 1930-31. In 
making comparisons with years prior to 1930 allowance should be made for 
ckanges in the cost of living since the depression. 


It is clear that the fluctuating recovery of the prices of primary products, 
with the sharp risc in wool values in 1933-84 and in 1935-36 as an out- 
standing feature, coupled with the reductions in costs of production which 
have accompanied adjustments in the rural economy, have increased the 
capacity of farmers to employ paid labour. 


Rurat FINance. 


The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Walea 
has been associated elcsely with that of rural finance. While comparatively 
few settlers have possessed sufficient capital to purchase land outright fron 
the Crown, there has been a general desire to acquire a freehold tenure, 
neither private nor State tenancy having proved popular. Moreover, the 
proper development of rural holdings requires the investment of much 
capital for lengthy periods, and facilities for temporary financial accom- 
modation, particularly during periods of drought. 

The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agricul- 
tural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced “free selection 
before survey” and the sale of Crown land by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as to residence, etc. By this means much more land was sold 
in the following twenty-three years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation has been almost exclusively by this method of conditional pur- 
chase which is a method of selling Crown lands on terms, Beyond this 
little was done to provide financial aid for settlers until the end of the last 
century, when the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and 
droughts were impeding settlement. 
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Rurst Bank or New South WaAtts. 


In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed by the Government 
to make loans to farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term of ten years at 4. per 
cent, interest. The scope of the Act was widened in 1902 when the Board 
was empowered to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to £500, repayable within ‘thirty years, 


Tn 1907 the functions.of the Board were taken over by the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, and the limit of individual advances was 
-taised to £2,000. By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to carry 
‘on and extend the work, the outstanding advances amounted to £8,250,000, 
secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. Particulars of the number and 
amount of advances are shown on page 931. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


The Rural Bank was established in 1921.as a department of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales by the Government Savings Bank 
(Rural Bank) Act, 1920, under the control of three Commissioners who 
were empowered to continue on an extended basis the operations transacted 
previously by the Advance Department of the bank. 


The primary object of the bank was ‘to afford greater financial assistance 
to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other institutions, 
‘and thus ito promote rural:settlement and development, 


Funds were obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits at 
current bank rates of interest and the issue of debentures and inscribed 
stock, 


Loans were made only :to persons engaged in primary production or in 
closely allied pursuits, and were either amortization loans or overdrafts .on 
current accounts. The basis of lending generally adopted was two-thirds 
of the value of freehold land.or certificated tenures under the Crown Lands 
Acts, or three-fourths of the value of improvements on uncertificated Crown 
tenures. Security was also taken over stock, plant, crops, wool, etc. The 
advances were made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to 
effect improvements or to utilise resources. By this means material assist- 
ance was.aftorded to both prospective and established settlers. 


As from ist October, 1981, the rate of ‘interest on loans was reduced in 
terms of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, and the Commissioners volun- 
tarily reduced the rate to a maximum of 5 per cent. in December, 1932. 
‘Further reductions have since been made, and as from 1st April, 1935, the 
maximum rate became 4} per cent, on overdraft and long-term loans, with 


& concession of + ‘per cent. to co-operative societies. In June, 1987, the 
rate was 42 per cent. 


By the Commonwealth and State Banks Agreements Ratification Act, 
1981, the Savings Bank business of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the current account and fixed ‘deposit business of .the 
‘Rural.Bank Department were transferred to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. The loan business of the Rural Bauk Department was continued 
as a State activity under the control of the Commissioners. 


By Act No.'63 of 1932, the institution was changed ‘in name to the 
‘Rural Bank of New South Wales and placed:under a new Board of Com- 
missioners, affording general banking facilities, 
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The following tables show the transactions in long term and overdraft 


loans by the Advance Department of the Government Savings ‘Bank or:the 
Rural Bank in various years ‘since 1911. 


Long Term. Loans. 


‘Advances made, | Balances repayable. 
soln dune. =. = 
Number, PAu Average. Number. ene Average. 
£ £ | ‘ £ ‘& 
oll... ae $38 331,693 395 3,754 1,074,359 286 
1913... ie 1,386 771,272 556 5,094 2,051,132 403 
1815... es £30 387,715 451 5,860 2,514,078 429 
1921... av 1,365 813,525 596 7,242 3,423,871 | 473 
1924 ... one 1,081 888,479 822 9,766 '§,526,744 566 
1925... ee 603 587,508 974 9,749 5,721,678 587 
1926... as 265 444,065 1,676 9,252 5,661,868 612 
1927... es . 382 598,879 1,804 8,933 5,783,775 648 
1928... res 305 437,195 1,480 8,676 5,769,409 664. 
1929... wea 685 807,550 1,179 8,609 5,951 427 691 
1930... a8 581 703,425 1,211 8,743 | 6,272,685 718 
1931. oe ‘78 84,675 1,086 8,686 6,166,523 710 
1932... th 27 24,860 ‘920 8,488 5,966,586 703 
:19383 eee 47 21,565 458 8,414 5,863,458 697 
1934 ... ies 51 47,838 938 8,198 5,634,603 687 
1985... ir 100 115,115 1,151 7,926 5,905,865 745 
19386... uk 134 171,130 1,277 7,624 5,779,603 7158 
19387... hee 47 ‘81,179 1,727 6,587 5,492,789 834 
Overdrafts. 
Advances made during year. | Advances current at end of year. 
Year ended 
ans je es Amount, ‘Number, ‘Amount, 
New. { ‘Additional. | 
F £ '£ 

1922... eos 1,383 mee | 980,375 1,364 "728,584 
"1923... vee ose 1,565 356 794,499 2,743 1,381,113 
1924 .., ae oes 1,827 621 1,081,335 4,205 2,144,333 
1925... ane aes 1,710 611 1,196,280 5,291 2,830,914 
1926... wee eee 1,746 675 1,342,692 6,277 3,618,596 
1927... ons av 2,115 994 1,996,925 7,402 4,746,220 
1928 ... ene vee 2,192 1,273 2,231,790 8,527 6,098,405 
1929 ... wee pee 2,225 1,462 2,012,505 9,424 6,938,040 
1930 ... eee eee 1,970 1,895 ~ J,992,785 10,691 7,988,275 
1931... vee woe ‘811 534 486,505 10,650 8,254,745 
19382... ase aoe 144 99 112,332 9,566 7,857,288 
1933 ... nee wee 196 785 170,908 9,349 7,704,117 
1984... ese oes 366 1,532 - 437,912 9,272 7,758,946 
1936 ... ace on 714 807 768;648 9,585 8,093,698 
1936 ... oan on 966 753° 1,388,212 9,920 8,783,166 
1937 ... iy 4 in 873 655 1,201,126 10,049 9,006,533 


Advances to Settlers Agency. 


With the dual purpose of promoting increased employment in rural areas 
and stimulating rural production, advances of unemployment relief moneys 
were made by the Unemployment Relief Council through the Rural 
Industries:Branch, From this fund’'an amount of £61)992 was advanced to 
settlers for permanent: improvements ‘during the year ended 80th June, 1931, 
£4,833 in 1981-32, and £212 ‘during 1932-38. 
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Greater financial assistance was subsequently afforded to farmers and 
graziers from these moneys, the advances to settlers being administered by 
an “Advances to Settlers Co-ordination Board” and a “Dairy Promotion 
Board” set up by the Unemployment Relief Council, and the Farmers’ 
Relief Board until 1st July, 1935. After that date administration of the 
financial activities of these Boards passed to the Rural Bank and with only 
slight variations in policy, is now dealt with in the Advances to Settlers 
Agency within the Government Agency Department of the Bank. 


Advances for permanent improvements and the extermination of rabbits 
are granted by: the Bank, limited to £800 in the case of permanent im- 
provements and £500 (£400 of which might be used for wire netting) for 
rabbit extermination, and are repayable over periods up to fifteen years. 
Interest is at the rate of 3 per cent., and during the first two years no 
repayment of capital is required. 


The Dairy Promotion Board was constituted with the object of providing 
funds for the relief of unemployment by the extension of dairying activities, 
Originally money was provided in respect of improvements, stock, and plant 
up to a total cost of £600, of which one-third was required to be pro- 
vided by the applicant. The Council later amended the personal provision 
to one-fifth, retaining the limit of advance at £400. In the case of stock, 
plant, and sundries, the money is repayable over ten years; advances for 
improvements are to be liquidated in periods up to fifteen years, and in 
both cases interest is charged at the rate of 8 per cent., no repayments of 
principal being required during the first two years. 


Late in 1934-35 the Council allocated a sum of £25,000 to provide 
advances through the Farmers’ Relief Board for settlers under “Stay 
Orders” who were otherwise unable to secure financial assistance for the 
working of their farms. 


A summary of the amounts loaned by these Boards and the Advances 
to Settlers Agency is furnished in the appended table. At 30th June, 1935, 
approval for 5,329 advances totalling £1,002,542 had been given, of which 
£900,997 had actually been advanced. In 1985-36 advances by the Advances 
to Settlers Agency numbering 499 for £80,766 were approved and in 1936- 
37 approval for loans was given in 228 cases involving £36,663, 


Advances to Dairy Farmers’ 

Year ended 30th June, Settlers Co- Promotion Relief Total, 
ordination Board. Board. Board. 
Amounts Actually Advanced. 
Amount. Amount. Amount. Amount. 
& £ 

350,496 B88 faa 350,884 
343,163 45,399 107 388,669 
133,293 18,177 9,974 161,444 
91,438 10,466 20 101,924 
30, 166 7,727 5 37,898 
948,556 82,157 10,106 1,040,819 


Rural Industries Agency. 
In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope’ were initiated by the Depart- 
ments of Lands and Agriculture to assist farmers by loans to cultivate new 
areas and to relieve necessitous farmers. During the severe drought of 
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1919-20 a sum of £2,000,000 was made available by two special local loans to 
assist farmers whose ordinary commercial credit had been destroyed by the 
bad seasons. 

The Rural Industries Board was formed on the ist December, 1919— 


(a) to take over, consolidate, and collect all advanees by the State for 
drought relief, seed wheat, and clearing land since 1915, and 
(b) to extend the scope of relief to necessitous farmers. 


In 1923 the Board was dissolved and its functions were continued by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department of Agriculture. As from 1st 
July, 1985, the activities of the Rural Industries Branch were assunied 
by the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the Rural Industries Agency 
of that Bank. 

A sum of £487,416 was advanced between 1915 and 1919 under schemies 
controlled by the Departments of Lands and Agriculture. Of this, £259,794 
had been repaid or otherwise adjusted, and debit balances amounting to 
about £177,000 were taken over by the Board at the aforementioned date. 

A summary of the operations of the Rural Industries Branch and subse- 
quently, the Rural Industries Agency, is set out in the following table :— 


Interest Repayments, Bad 7 
Year ending Adva charged : Debts Hear No. of 
30th June. wanees. | on Ad- | written roe y Debtors. 
vances. | Prinelpal. foaupuee off. LOX. ). 
1 ra : & £ & & & cy 
godine, ft +x 21528004 105,666 | 1,817,702 | 92,848] ft | BI7416 Tt 
1922 
19238. a ve} 159,443 | 24,689 80,517 | 12,239 4,812 | 433,930 t 
1924, oo ve} 237,414 | 82,015 118,678 | 16,859 1,634 | 566,103) BF 
1926, oe + | 151,788 | 22,222 242,020 | 18,565 ) 14,533 | 370,057| 8,465 
1931 wee tee «| 664,202 | 57,783 805,531 | 51,419 4,992 /1,809,486, 5,200 
1982 is ve] 242,005 | 66,034 352,857 | 68,496 660 }1,196,602 5,000 
19838), ave w| 283,571 | 78,771 212,929 | 65.886 | 25,635 1,204,404) 4,300 
19384, ni’ «| 118,370 | 38,477 43,670 | 14,265 | 42,604 [1,260,664 4,216 
1985 ais ove one 52,771 | 60,906 67,659 | 14,445 | 88,486 1,203,741) 4,250 
1936 nee ia ee 51,882 | 34,000 45,661 9,781 | 120,687 |1,119,887| 3,188 
1937 1 ane als 58,873 | 31,851 54,486 | 14,229 | 89,548 |1,051,009) 2,57. 
Total... on «| 6,754,815 |671,637 | 4,445,852 | 404,751 | 440,884 
* Including balances taken over from otber Departments (£177,000) and Cash Sales from stocks 


to persons other than necessitous farmers (£277,000), + Not available. 


Originally wheat-growers only were assisted, but, in 1920, advances 
were made also to dairy-farmers and small graziers. More recently the 
scope of operations has been extended to include farmers of considerable 
variety whose circumstances prevented them from obtaining assistance 
through usual commercial channels; thus on a relatively small scale assist- 
ance has been granted to orchardists, tobacco growers, rice growers, farmers 
suffering loss from floods, fire and grass-hopper pests, pig farmers whic 
sustained the loss of their herds as the result of an outbreak of swine fever, 
etc. 


Most of the advances, however, were made to wheat-farmers, and the 
assistance granted was usually in the form of orders issued upon suppliers 
of the conimodities required, i.e., fodder, seed wheat, fertiliser, tractor fuel, 
household supplies, and so on, Payment was made direct to suppliers, who 
vendered their accounts to the Branch accompanied by the farmer’s acknow- 
ledgment of receipt of the goods. Cash advances were made only in 
exceptional circumstances, but now that the Government Agency Depart- 
ment of the Rural Bank is charged with making the advances, cash payment 
thereof is the ruling method. In October, 1982, the sum of £50,000 was set 
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aside to assist land-holders to procure flock rams, bwls and boars from 
registered breeders to improve their stock, £25,000 being set aside for rams, 
£20,000 for bulls, and £5,000 for boars. Up to the 30th June, 1987, advances 
totalling £18,440 had been made, and the amounts actually provided 
were £15,328 for ranis, £2,997 for bulls, and £115 for boars. 


Until recent years advances were made in cash at the rate of 5s, per acre 
on newly fallowed land. The object of this form of advance was to en- 
courage better farming methods, and consequently operations were: not 
confined to necessitous farmers only. The advantages. of fallowing are now 
fully recognised throughout the State, and the desired results having been 
achieved, fallowing assistance is granted only to necessitous farmers on the 
lines of general assistance. 


Interest on advances was formerly at the rate of 6 per cent., with an 
additional 1 per cent. on overdue accounts until 30th June, 1925. It was 
reduced to 53 per cent. from 1st February, 1932, and to 4 per cent. as from 
1st January, 1983. : 


Security taken for the advances consists mainly of crop liens and -promis- 
sory notes, as in the majority of cases farmers receiving assistance lack the 
means of furnishing more tangible security which would enable them to 
obtain. accommodation from ordinary financial institutions. Having regard 
to the somewhat hazardous nature of security taken, the number of bad 
debts incurred has been relatively small, 


Both the Federal and State Governments accorded financial assistance 
to wheat-growers in the seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36, funds for which were 
provided partly by a tax on flour, first under. the State Flour Acquisition 
Act, and from 8rd December, 1938, under the Commonwealth Flour Tax 
Assessment Acts of 1933, 1934, and 1985. Information concerning’ assist- 
ance to wheat-growers and the provision of funds for that purpose is shown 
in the chapter, “Agriculture,” of this Year Book, at page 792. 


Government Guarantee A:gency. 


Under the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, . passed 
towards the end of December, 1929, 2 Government Guarantee Board was 
constituted with power to guarantee to the banks repayment of advances 
made to settlers. The Board consisted of the Minister for Agriculture (as 
Chairman), the Colonial Treasurer, and the Officer-in-Charge of the Rural 
Industries Branch. The amount which might be guaranteed in respect of 
any one settler could not exceed £3,000, or in the case of a co-operative 
society registered under the. provisions of the Co-operation Act £25,000. 
The amount which might be guaranteed by the Board. in any oue year was 
£2,500,000. New guarantees were given by the Board only during: tlie 
period for two years commencing on 23rd December, 1929, but guarantees 
given during that period might be continued for such time as might be 
approved, By an amending Act of 1934 new guarantees might be given 
aupplementing subsisting guarantees to a limit. of one-fourth of the con- 
tingent liability already assumed. 


As from 1st July, 1985, the functions of the Board were transferred: to. - 
the Government Guarantees Agency of the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, and the Government Guarantee Board was: dissolved. 


Activities under these provisions have been negligible in recent years. 
The contingent liability at 30th June, 1987 exceeded £300,000. 
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Irrigation Agency, 

With the dual object of exploiting the natural resources of the State 
and simultaneously extending facilities for the settlement of additional 
rural producers on the land, the Government entered upon a scheme of 
irrigation in connection with the Murrumbidgee River (in 1906). The first 
farms were made available in 1912, and at 31st March, 1987, the number. 
of holdings was 1,380, with an area of 305,558 acres, inclusive of certain 
attached lands outside the irrigation avea. Here settlers have been assisted 
by advances and by the provision of factories to handle their products. 


The Government also undertakes to finance the. construction of shallow 
-bores, sunk either by its-own or privately-owned plants, allowing the settlers 
extended. terms of repayment of ‘from five to ten years. VFnrther, works for 
water supply for stock.and domestic purposes and in certain cases for. irriga- 
tion are provided, and bore trusts and water trusts are constituted, under 
which the cust of the works is repaid over a period of years (in-most cases 
twenty-eight years) by the landholders benefiting, Iurther particulars of 
the finance provided in connection with irrigation projects are shown on 

pages 821 to. 827 and-980 of this Year Book. 


‘The financial relationship of settlers on the irrigation areas with the 
-:Grown in ‘respect of land payments, water rates, and charges, and also 
‘advances to settlers, previously ‘a ‘function of the Water Conservation and 
Terigation Commission, is: now’ being administered by the Rural Bank 
through the Irrigation ‘Agency. All debts owing to the Commission on the 
date of commencement: of the Agency in respect of shallow bores were 
transferred to the Bank. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission, ‘however, continues to attend to all matters in relation to the 
technical and engineering features associated. with water conservation and 
distribution, and to the lands administration in vespect of the irrigation 
- areas. It also carries ottt the actuel sinking of shallow bores, although 
the debts incurred in respect of these bores are transferred to the Bank for 
collection through its Irrigation Agency. 


Tur Farwers’ Revier Acr, 1932-35. 

The Farmers’ Relief Act came into operation on 17th February, 1933, 
to provide assistance and relief for necessitous farmers, to prevent the 
possible failure of the farmer, and to afford him, by conservation of his 
assets, an opportunity of recovering. his financial position. 


As from ist July, 1985, the financial activities of the Board were 
brought under the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the Farmers’ 
Relief Agency of the bank. 


The provisions of the Act and the manner of affording relief were given 
in some detail at pages.587 to 590 of the Official Year “Book, 1984-35, 
‘Briefly the legislation provided for the constitution of a Farmers’ Relief 
Board empowered to grant “stay orders” for the protection of the farmer. 
Issue of a stay order suspended legal: action for enforcement of mortgage 
covenants, agreements of sale, etc., and protected the farmer ‘from bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. ‘Liabilities .of.the farmer were classified by the Board. 
Secured liabilities uot represented by assets and unsecured debts were 
placed in a suspense accownt and accrued uo interest during the period of 
the stay order. Qn unsuspended secured liabilities the maximum rate 
of interest was fixed by the Act at 5 per cent. per annum. 


A stay order night be removed by the Board at any time in its diseretion, 
but normally endures for three years and may’ be extended from year ‘to 
year for a maximum additional three years. : 
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Particulars regarding the constitution of the Board, the method of 
conducting the farmers’ financial affairs through supervisors appointed 
by the Board, the priority of claims on income from the farm and provisions 
for financial assistance for the working of the farm will be found in earlier 
editions of this Year Book. The time within which applications for stay 


orders might be made was several times extended and now expires on Ist 
July, 1938. 


Rural Debt Adjustment. 

With the object of promoting the permanent rehabilitation of the finances 
of farmers, the Federal Parliament passed legislation in April, 1985, making 
provision for a loan of £12,000,000 from which advances might be made to 
facilitate compositions with creditors, who, for a return in cash of a pro- 
portion of their capital in jeopardy, would agree to adjustment of farmers’ 
debts on au equitable basis in the Hight of existing circumstances, The 
States, through their farmers’ relief agencies, were made the authorities to 
administer the scheme. No payment under a composition or scheme of 
arrangement may be made in respect of any debt due to the Common- 
wealth, a State, or any governmental authority. An initial allocation of 
£10,000,000 of the amount authorised under the Loan (Farmers’ Debt 
Adjustment) Act, 1935, was made between the various States, including 
£3,450,000 for New South Wales, with the provision that the remaining 
£2,000,000 should be apportioned on a similar basis or in such other manner 
as, from experience in the working of the scheme, might appear necessary 
to satisfy the financial requirements of the several States in that relation. 

The New South Wales Farmers’ Relief Act has been amended to enable 
the Board to make advances (with interest at a rate not exceeding 24 per 
cent. per annum) to farmers out of moneys provided by the Commonwealth 
under the Federal Loan (Farmers’ Debt Adjustment) Act, 1935, for the 
purposes indicated. Advances may be made by the Farmers’ Relief Board 
in any case where, in the opinion of the Board, some discharge of the 
farmers’ debts is necessary to ensure that he may continue farming opera- 
tions with reasonable prospects of success, and provided the Board is 
satisfied that if the composition proposed is effected the farmer will probably 
be able to carry on successfully. 

Up to 81st March, 1938, advances for debt adjustment actually paid 
totalled £852,879 and as a result, farmers debts were written down by 
creditors to the extent of £433,934. At that date the Board was committed 
to make additional advances for debt adjustment totalling £466,714 inclusive 
of an amount of £318,185 in respect of which negotiations between the 
Board and creditors were still proceeding. 


Operation of the Act. 

The period determined by the Act within which applications for stay 
orders might be lodged was extended to 31st July, 1938. Up to 31st March, 
1938, 8,596 applications for stay orders had been lodged. As at that date, 
stay orders had been granted to 2,488 farmers, 1,085 applications had been 
refused, withdrawn or otherwise determined, and 23 applications were still 
under consideration. In respect of 2,311 cases in which assessments had 
been made by the Board under the provisions of the Act up to 81st March, 
1938, assets were valued at £10,785,207 and liabilities at £11,993,717 at the 
time of the granting of the stay orders. Of the liabilities £8,668,290 repre- 
sented unsuspended secured liabilities, £1,716,752 suspended liabilities and 
£1,538,675 unsecured debts. From the date on which the Act came into 
operation up to 31st March, 1938, the Board had approved of advances to 
farmers for maintenance, carry-on and capital purposes totalling £2,592,109. 
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Summary or InpEBreDNESS To THE CRown,* 


In the appended table the outstanding indebtedness of Jandholders to 
certain Governmental lending agencies in New South Wales has been 
brought together. The figures include balance of payments due by settlers 
on land acquired under Closer Settlement schemes, but exclude residual 
balances owing in respect of former Crown lands sold to settlers by instal- 
ments (under conditional purchase, ete.). Contingent liabilities assumed 
by the Government Guarantees Board are also excluded from the table. 

It should be noted that it is not possible, from the appended figures, to 
make an inference as to the extent to which settlers, by their own efforts, 
have been able to improve their position. For example, whilst advances to 
settlers through the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission showed 
material reduction in 1935, that movement was a result mainly of the 
writing down of debts under provisions as indicated at page 984 of this 
Year Book. Similarly, the reduction of indebtedness to the Closer Settle- 
ment Fund since 1932 is, as to a large part, due to the reappraisement of 
land values. 

Between 1925 and 1980 there was a very marked increase in rural borrow- 
ing from governmental agencies. The poor season of 1929-80 was respon- 
sible for a sharp rise in settlers capital obligations, indebtedness to the 
Rural Bank and the Rural Industries Branch increasing by £1,745,000 
in that year. In 1980-81 there was a further increase, and thereafter 
indebtedness to these two agencies showed a slowly declining trend until 
1934-35. There was au appreciable reduction of amounts outstanding on 
long term loans, wire netting advances and advances from relief funds in 
1935-36 and 1986-37 and concurrently a considerable increase in loans 
secured on overdraft. 


Outstanding Indebtedness of Settlers to Certain Government Agencies 
in New South Wales. 


Outstanding as at 30th June— 


Governnient Agency. 
1925, 1938. 1934. 1935. 1936. 10937. 


£ & £ £ & & 
Rural Bank-—Loans and Overdrafts) 8,552,592) 18,567,575] 13,393,549/13,090,663 | 14,562,768] 14,499,322 
Closer Settlement Fund (including 


Returned Soldier Settlements)+ * 15,128,615] 15,072,178/14,150,021 | 14,622,608] 14,195,754 
Trrigation Commission— 

Advanees to Settlers f .., ++] 2,141,618, 1,067,196) 1,060,512) 863,161 | 1,387,708) 1,487,502 

Advances for Shallow Bores ...{ 184,195, 253,908 249,277) 247,336 260,837 253,128 


Raral Industries Branch— 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers] 481,065, 1,204,494) 1,260,664] 1,208,741 | 1,119,387; “1,051,909 

Department of Lands—Wire 
Netting Advances Lae 7 

Unemployment Relief Council— 
Advances by A.8.C. Board, D.P. 


278,463: 462,835 495,543) 604,918 494,627 465,436 


‘Board, and I'.R. Board os Bi 354,508; 74z,742) 836,751 970,953! 920,080 
Farmers’ Relief Board § 000 ws oe 43,714) — 303,882| 588,685 700,461| 968,310 
Total of foregoing ...) * 32,082,930’ 32,558,347/32,394,176 | 34,119,349 33,841,441 


* Not available. 

t Includes debts postponed to end of term of purchase free of interest, (estimated at approxi- 
mately £2,000,000) in 1934-35 and following years. 

} Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area only to 1935; all Irrigation districts thereafter. 

§ Include «lebts adjustment advanees. 

As from ist July, 1935, all the State Government agencies affording 
financial assistance to primary producers were brought under the admini- 
stration of the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the various sections of 
the Agency Department constituted under the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 


1934, 


* For purposes of this summary the Ruval Bank has been included as a Govern- 
ment agency. 
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Other Advanees. to: Settlers. 
Partieulars of the number and amount. of. registered. loans made on the 
security. of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in. the: Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year. Book. These include advances. made. on 


such security by Government agencies as well as. by. private institutions and.. 


individuals. 


In 1901 a. closer. settlement. policy was introduced by. the Government. 


with a view to acquiring aud subdividing large estates-and leases suitable . 


for closer settlement. Operations, under this scheme,commenced. actively 
in 1905: The outstanding indebtedness of ‘settlers in respect of’ funds pro- 
vided for this form of ‘settlement is shown in the preceding table, and’ a 


summary of tlie operations under the various schemes may be .found in the’ 


cliapter, “Land Legislation and Settlement.” 
In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit départnent was 


established’ in October, 1925, to assist the marketing ofthe products of thie . 


rural industries. For this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 


year nay be inade to banks, co-operative associations, etc., and bills secured . 


ou primary produce may. be discounted on behalf. of these. institutions. 
Further particulars. regarding the department are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance” of: this Year, Book.. 


The, Governments of the State and of. the Commonwealtli: have provided. 


assistance to settler3 to enable them to construct.fencing to protect their 
holdings from the ravages of rabbits and wild dogs. Details are published 


in the chapter of this volume entitled’ “Pastoral’ Industry.’”’ Funds, for. 
scientific research and practice in connection with rural’ activities have, 


been provided’ from both public and private sources as indicated’ under: 


appropriate headings throughout this Part. 


Rates of Interest Charged. on Rural Loans, &e. 

The cost of borrowing is obviously, of.great importance in determining 
the- profitability of rural activities having regard to the necessity of pro- 
viding much capital, both for the acquisition. of land and for temporary 
accommodation - between: seasous-and during periods of low returns owing 
to adverse seasonal conditions. In'the appended table the. course of rates. 
of interest charged on_rural loans through various :Governmental agencies 
and from some private-sources is shown, though: not necessarily the actual 
dates of changes in rates :— 


{ ++ 
Government: Agencies; * . £3 
i 3S tp 
ae 
to 
eli own rer a5 at A Sb 
Rural; aa 3 Irrigation Farmers’ Relief || Trading a2: 
Rank. | SS | & Agency. Agency. Banks "| 84 
5 : a "ers D's 
Date. ¢ 2 Bo Over ae 
oa 3g mi | : ats |Sas draft ue 
over- | 3p fa-|3 ep) (8 | 888 |B, | Bates.) BR- 
draits:| §.3 aa 8oS | Fs Sa | 83 e4 ae 
juan | 7B |B | E88 | &f | BBE | eee Sa 
Loans. Bi. io] Bo 3 Bae: | gt Ba 
t So 
Rate of Intercst—per eent. per andun.. 
June, 929° eee 64S one 6 OF by oes eee 7 to 8h - 
» OHL : ; 
December, 1932... 5 a2 5S 6 5} bee: aes 6 to6 5:5 ** 
Octobur;,1934 ....) 44. 3 4 4 4 4, ; 44to5 |. 6:0. 
April, 1935 wel AGP 8. 4 | 4 4 4 “4h to-5: | 407 
June; 1936. ons AVG 3 4 4 £ 4- 2h d¥tO BI) £9 
June, 1937"... aq 3 4 4 Bob 2? ow 2) | 4h fo5$} 4.9. 
* As now existing or their predecessors, inclnding Rural Pank as snch. + Loans from 
Unemployment Relief Funds. ¢. By other than Government or Ranks—three months moving. 
average. § On overdrafts. i} On loans, U4 percent. less-to:co-operative societics. 


** October, 1933. 
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Prior to the depression high rates of interest were matched by relatively 
high rural incomes. But with the sharp fall in prices of all rural products 
it became impossible for a large proportion of rural debtors to fully meet 
debtor obligations. The extent to which the Government has been able to 
reduce the burden of capital charges where the Crown was the creditor is 
revealed by the table. Jay addition, all interest charges accruing under the 
Crown Lands‘ Acts: were reduced by 223 per cent. (as well as rentals), and, 
as showniin the chapter; “Land. Legislation and Settlement,” many settlers 
had capital indebtedness in: respect of lands. in course of purchase. from: 
the Crown.greatly reduced under. reappraisement provisions created under. 
amendments of the Land laws,. enacted to afford financial relief: to..settlers. . 


There: is;. of: course,.a large. ‘bodys of rural indebtedness other than. to 
Goverument: agencies, but:on this there has also been a material-decline in 
interest charges: UWnder the: Interest Reduction. Act; all’ interest. charges: 
on. private: debts were: reduced :by 22% per cent. (with:certain. reservations) 
as described in the: chapter, “Private. Finance;” of this. Year Book. Over- 
draft rates of private banks, which ranged from 7 to. 84 percent. in-March, 
1980, were reduced to 4$ to 5 per cent. by July, 1984. Apart from operations 
uuder the debt adjustment provisions of the. Famners’ Relief Act, it has 
been possible to arrange for the re-finance of mortgages at rates effecting 
considerable savings: in interest. charges: Prion. to:. the dépression the 
popular rate for first mortgages was probably: about. 7. per cent: per annum, 
but during the last three.years the average rate on first mortgages with 
rural. securities was less than 5 per cent. per annum. 


A consideration. of the table and the supplementary. information supplied’ 
in the succeeding paragraphs indicates that over the past four years very 
substantial adjustments: of. capital. charges have been. effected, leading. to 
material. reduction: of the obligation. of the farmer gua debtor: As-a result, 
costs of production: have been. lowered, and the farmer has been placed in a: 
position to regain his:financial status as higher prices and normal seasonal 
conditions have promoted au .upward.trend of rural incomes.. 
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Area or New SoutH Wates. 


THE area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as 
stated on a previous page is estimated at 310,372 squaye miles, or 
198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times the com- 
bined area of Great Britain and Ireland. Fxcluding the surface covered 
by rivers and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the land area within the 
boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,783 square miles, 
The formal transfer on ist January, 1911, of 583,680 acres at Yass- 
Canberra, and of 17,920 acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth 
Government as Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the 
State to 195,067,400 acres. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION. 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government,in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent. Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister, This system of administration may be described as political con- 
trol through a permanent salaried staff. Control of the lands of the 
Western Division is vested in a commissioner and a system of local Jand 
boards has been established similar to that obtaining in the other divisions 
of the State. 


Broadly, the laws of the State in relation to the occupation of Crown 
lands are designed to facilitate settlers securing lands under a freehold 
title, and with this end in view various forms of tenure leading to aliena- 
tion have been provided. Under an instalment purchase system, ultimate 
possession of lands in fee simple has been rendered possible even in the 
ease of settlers with limited initial capital. The principle of assured 
possession is seen in the right of conversion attaching to the imcre im- 
portant leaseholds and has been further recognised in recent legislation 
providing for the conversion to leases in perpetuity (without abrogating 
existing rights of instalment purchase) of the principal tenures hitherto 
subsisting for fixed terms. 


The aim for many years has been so to dispose of the Crown estate 
that the settler obtains sufficient, but not substantially more than suffi- 
cient land to support himself and his family; hence the prominence of 
the “home maintenance area” provision in the land legislation. Restric- 
tions upon the trausfer (except by way of mortgage) of lands in the course 
of purchase, or held under lease from the Crown, are designed to prevent 
the ageregation of holdings in defeat of these objects. 


_ To assist the Crown settlers in meeting the difficulties arising from ths 
world-wide agricultural depression, specific land legislation—apart from 
that applying to rural producers generally—has been enacted. Provision 
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has been made for the redetermination of capital value ov rental value of 
all of the substantial forms of holdings on the application of the purchaser 
or the lessee, and the resulting changes in indebtedness or rent liability 
are indicated on pages 952, 976, and 984. In addition, all rents and 
interest charges were reduced by 224 per cent. for three years, from 1st 
January, 1983, and the period was extended for a further three years by 
the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1935; also provision was made for 
the funding of arrears and the postponement of instalments or interest on 
outstanding indebtedness in cases where the settlers’ circumstances justify 
such a course. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding Crown lands. 
Groups of these districts are arranged in Land Board Districts, each of 
which is under the control of a District Surveyor. Land Boards are ap- 
pointed for each Land District. These Boards comprise an official chair- 
man and two local members, sit in open court, and determine many mat- 
ters under the Land and other Acts. There are special Land Board Dis- 
tricts for the Yanco, Mirrool, and Coomealla Irrigation Arcas. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judginents have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1991 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, 
the Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, 
the Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions, 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
Divisions—Eastern, Central, and Western-——-the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece, 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands 
vary in each division, 

The Eastern Division, with an area of 60,661,926 acres (exclusive of 
601,600 acres of Commonwealth territory), includes the broad belt of land 
between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, and so embraces the 
coastal districts of the State, as well as the tablelands. It contains excellent 
agricultural land, and includes the original centres of settlement most 
accessible to the markets of the State. 


The Central Division, with an area of 57,055,846 acres, extends 
north and south between the western limit of the Eastern Division and 
a line drawn along the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the 
Bogau River, across to the River Lachlan, along that river and the Mur- 
rumbidgee River to Balranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward 
River with the Murray. The area thus defined contains the eastern part 
of the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the State, 
and the basins of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the 
Murray in the southern portions. Land iu this division is devoted mainly 
to pastoral pursuits, but about 3,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat 


in a normal season. 


* Further particulars of Local Land poards, and of the Land and Valuation Court, ave published in 
lhe chapter ‘ Law Courts” of this Year Book. 
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The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation, and rail- 
way and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible in parts of this large area. Hlowever, legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands of the district is based upom' the assumption that for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settle- 
ment in the major part of the Division, 


DisposaLt oy Lanps or New SoutH WALES. 


The following table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
lands of the State were held as at 30th June, 1937, distinguishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State:— 


; Area. 
Manner of Disposal.* Bastern and 7 
Central dee Whole State. 
Divisions. x 
( : acres, acres, acres, a 
1) Absolutely alienated ... ne ai tis 5 46,736,84 
(2) In course of alienation ... ay Ae om is 86,842,708 2,035,959 21,641,823 
(3) Virtually alienated ot ae 1,648,926 1,119 1 650. 055 
(4) Alienable Leases (long term and perpetual) 26, 524) 450 93 644 26, 618) 094 
(5) Long term leases with limited rights of alienation. 1,482, 361 100,552 1, 532, 918 
Total under foregoing tenures ae Ai 95,048,455 2,231,274 98,179 729+ 
{h Other tong term leases H Abe? Steals 1,005 75,989,740f | 75,990,745f 
7) Short leases and temporary tenures asi ae 8,721,971 1,597,063 5, 319; 1034 
(8) Forest leases or permits peas eotetes 
State forests .., fy vel 1,954,894 ee 1,954,894 
(9) Mining leases and permits | 178,608 * 4,754 183,362 
“(0) Neither alienated nor leased” (includes Teser ves, 
dedicated State forest not under SeeILMO pons, 
stoek routes, etc.) ... oot wai 15,912,839 195,877 16,408,716 
Total Area... or ove one nia ie 117,717,772 80,318,708 198,036,480 


* Tenures included in (3) to (9) are indicated in table on page 947. 


+ Inclusive of lands-dedicated for public and réligious purposes, ylz,, 261,631 acres inthe whole 
State, the divisions of which cannot be stated, 


¢ Inclndes Perpetual Leases held under the Westcrn.Lands Aet, 37,436,241 acres. 


Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each. of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 


In considering the matter of lands remaining within the disposal of the 
State for new settlement, it is important to note that the Eastern and 
Central land divisions embrace practically the whole of the lands in the 
State which receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or more, and 
that the rainfall in the Western Division ranges from that average down 
to 8 inches in the extreme north-west. This circumstance places important 
limitations upon the utility of the land in the Western Division, and prac- 
tically none, except small irrigation settlements at Curlwaa and Coomealla, 
is utilised for agricultural purposes. It is sparsely oceupied, being held 
in large pastoral holdings lightly stocked, 


The total area of land embraced within freeholds, purchases by deferred 
payments, and leases alienable wholly cr in part at 30th June, 1987, 
was 98,179,729 acres, and, of this area, 95,948,455 acres were in the 
Eastern and Central land divisions. By reason ‘of the indefinite nature 
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of the conditions governing the conversion of leases to freehold tenures, 
aud to leases in perpetuity, it is not possible to ascertain accurately how 
much of the lands embraced in this area will not revert to the disposal of 
the Crown. Assuming, however, that one-half of the areas remaining 
under long term leases with limited rights of alienation fulfil conditions 
requiste for conversion into tenures leading to freehold, it is estimated 
that the area of former Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
placed definitely beyond State control is in the vicinity of 95,200,000 
acres, and probably it is appreciably more. Of the remaining area of 
about 22,500,000 acres in the Eastern and Central Divisions, 1,005 acres 
are held under long leases, with no rights of conversion, 5,855,473 acres 
are held under short lease and temporary tenures, and the balance is land 
which is neither alienated nor leased and includes -dedicated State forests 
not under lease, commons, roads, stock routes, inferior Crown lands not 
under any tenure and the ‘beds of rivers and lakes. 


Of land in the Western ‘Division 2,035,959 acres are alienated or in the 
process of alienation and so have passed permanently beyond State con- 
trol. Perpetual leases with no right of alienation account for 37,486,241 
acres and long term leases, most of which are convertible to leases in per- 
petuity for 38,553,499 acres. Alienable leases and leases with limited 
right of alienation cover an aggregate area of 194,196 acres and short 
term leases, temporary tenures, mining leases and permits, 1,601,817 
acres. The balance of 496,996 acres, with the exception of homestead 
grants of 1,119 acres, is neither alienated nor leased and consists of un- 
alienated town lands, commonages, ete. 


It has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupa- 
tion of any ‘sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres, 


Alienation Prior to 1861. 

From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by g¥ants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— 


acres, 
1. By grants, and sales by private tender to the close of 1831 . a 8,906,327 
2. By grants in virtue of prOnUnEs of early Governors made ae to 18381, 

from 1832-40 inclusive ... eh ies ay bs . .> 171,071 
3. By sales at auapen at sa 7s. 6d., and 10s, i acre, from 1832-38 

inclusive ,., 1,450,508 
4, By sales at auction, at 12s, and cawae per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 

from 1839-4] inclusive .,. tr ste rr vis ats a bee 371,447 
5. By sales at auction, at 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive ae ene 20,250 
4. By sales at auction and in repre of Bie: i a mene: from 1847-61 

inclusive ,., Fe Hi Pr F ; ‘ or we 1,219,375 
.9. By grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promises of Governors 

made prior to the year 188], and grants in exphenge for . lands 

resumed from 1841-61 inclusive am ie a ie si ms 7,601 


Total area absolutely alienated as to 3lst December, 1861 ... 7,146,579 


The first Crown Lands Act was passed in 1861, and alienation has 
since been controlled by the laws of the State. 
*77439—G 
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Progress of Alienation. 


The following graph shows the progress of alienation at various dates 


‘since 1884, 


LAND TENURE SINCE 1884 


Area alienated 


Area -viz 198,000,000 acres 
& ‘& gs 3 x 2 


‘of Total 


i 


Scale: for Percentage 
Onraaed 8 


1884 


MMM Area leased fram Crown 
Areain process of alienation B38 Area neither alienated norleased_ 


LZ) 


Choe 
<2 eee So 

<2 | 
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1924 


1929 


The differently shaded portions of theCraph represent the 
percentage of the total area of New South Wales which was 


alienated, in process of alienation under systems of deferred 


payments.and held under lease from the Crown, 
A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of the 


Year Book for 1928-29, 


1934 


Particulars are given below, at intervals since 
1861, of the total area of freehold land resumed for closer settlement and 
for water conservation and irrigation purposes and of the total area of 
absolutely alienated land. The Federal Territory at Canberra was ceded 
‘to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911, and alienated land contained 
therein of an aggregate area of 178,451 acres has accordingly been excluded 
from the particulars for 1911 and following years. 


3 Area of a 3 tArea of Area 3 tArea of A 
33 ele setnatntiiy 35 freehold | remaining ap uae remaining 
43 | tor re-set- | absolutely |! 2a | forrest. | *bsolutely || 2.5 |" ye-sottle- absolutely 
S tlement. alienated. =I tlement, | Slienated. 3 ment, alienated. 
acres. acres, acres. acres. acres. | acres. ° 
1861* 7,146,579 1921 | 1,857,216] 39,679,986 | 1932) 2,406,898 | 44,362,013 
18717 ; 8,630,604. |1928 | 2,399,217] 42,323,857 || 1933} 2,407,198 | 44,682,820 
1881+ as 19,615,299 1928 | 9,334,675) 43,184,213 || 1934, 2,411,698] 45,136,328 
1891* | 28,682,516 1929 | 2,350,746] 43,491,964 || 1935} 2,412,798! 45,698,269 
1901* 26,407,376 |/1980 | 2,405,635] 43,750.36] || 1936 9,413,598 | 46,204,453 
1911 | + 605,641) 36,234,256 |,1@31 | 2,406,035] 44,074,823 1937 2,413,898 | 46,736,844. 


. * Ag at 31st December. 
{Docs not include alienated lands within Federal Capital Territory, 173,451 acres. 
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The principal method of alienation is by conditional purchase, which 
was introduced in 1861. Lands sold by this means are uot included as 
alienated until all payments haye been made and dceds have been issued. 
For this reason the influence of the introduction of conditional purcliasas 
does not appear appreciable in the table until 1881. Lands upon which all 
payments have been made and all conditions of alienation fulfilled but 
for which no deeds have been issued are included under conditional pur- 
chase in course of alienation. Land so held is appreciable in extent. 


The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 80th June, 1937, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 


; Area. 
Manner of Disposal. At 30th Juno, 1987. 
acres, 
Granted and sold by private tender and public auction 
prior to 1862 .. a Ae an “i ». 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 
ment sales since 1862 .. as Wis ae .. 11,594,838 
Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases .. .. 9,870,901 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (decds issued) 26,674,914 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 .. 172,198 


Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 261,681 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and 


Crown Lands) 48,978 
Suburban Holding Purchase oe Bi ey see 9,805 
Soldiers’ Group Purchase .. oe ee “sy a 1,519 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Purchases (deeds issued) .. 2,812 , 
Weck-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) af abe 499 , 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) .. ies 31 
Irrigation Farm Purchases .. ar a ee ae 91 
Sold by all other forms of sale .. 3h, rae a 589,902 
Total wie oi ik Ws Pe .. 49,324,193" 
Less— acres. 
Freehold land purchased for Closer Settle- 
ment a th . we. ee = 2,198,798 
Freehold land purchased for Irrigation Set- me 
tlements ae es .. 220,100 ; te 
Lands alienated in Federal Capital Territory . 
prior to its transfer to the Common- 
wealth he fhe 0% Se .. 178,451 
2,587,349 
Lands absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1937 .. 46,736,844 


* Inclusive of area allenated within Federal Territory prior to 1011. 
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To this should be added the areas held under Homestead. Selection and 
Homestead Grant, which are not wholly alienated from the Crown, but are, 
to all intents and: purposes, regarded as in the settled and unrestricted 
possession of the holders and their successors. A. homestead grant is a free- 
hold title (rent payable being a quit rent only), and a homestead. selection 
is regarded as in course of alienation. The area held under each tenure can- 
not be stated separately; but the total area so held on 30th June, 1937, was 
1,650,055 acres. 


As has already been pointed out, there was, in addition, a considérable 
area of land under conditional purchase which awaited only the formality 
of the issue of deeds to complete its alienation. This area is included in 
the following statement showing the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1937 :— 


Area 


Manner of Disposal. At 30th June, 1937. 
acres. 

By Conditional Purchase ... 4 a ns .. 18,283,598 
Under Closer Settlement Acts .. Ra me ..  ~—- 9,835,626 
As Group Settlement Purchases . . brs big Ie 411,644 
As Suburban Holdings approved for purchase .. i 11,158 
As Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings approved for 

purchase ae me sr 2% a ah 8,953 
As: Week-end Leases approved for purchase .. Re 914 
Irrigation Lands Purchases er af os in 90,635 


Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1987 .. 21,641,828 


The area of land shown above under the: heading of settlement purchases 
relates to lands made available under the closer settlement policy inaugu- 
rated in 1904, which provided for the re-purchase of freehold lands and the 
resumption of certain leases, with compensation. These, with certain ad- 
jacent Crown lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in. home 
maintenance areas for settlers of small means. In 1916-17 the policy of 
providing land for returned soldiers was introduced, and led to a consider- 
able expansion of closer settlement operations. Information respecting 
the disposal of land under the ‘Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers” 
Settlement Act will be found on pages 973 to 980. 


Area Leased at 80th June, 1937. 


The total area of Crown lands.leased in New South Wales as at 30th June, 
1937, was 113,249,097 acres, inclusive of 33,202,091 acres under the Crown 
Lands Act, 77,611,557 acres under the Western Lands Act, 1,954,894 acres 
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-under the Forestry Act, 183,362 acres under the Mining Act and 297,193 
acres-under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commis- 
sion. The area under each tenure is shown below:— es ‘ 


Tenure. Area, | Tenure. 


; : 
Virtually Alienated— acres. | Other Long Term Leases— Bores. 
Homestead Selections and | Western Lands Leasest— . 
Homestead Grants | 1,650,055- | Perpetual ... ae Va. (87,436,241 
_Alienable Leases (Long Term 1 Other site ve» [88,551,531 
and Perpetual)— . 30 Years’ Leases (Irrigation 
Homestead Farms... | 4,439,088 |! Areas) ca Ne we 2,973 
Suburban Holdings ... oor 53,840 |, _—_—______ 
Settlement Leases* ... «| 2,858,450: |. Total... «75,990,745 


Crown Leases* es wel 7,194,659 |. poe 
Conditional Purchase Leases*| 174,063 |! 
Conditional Leases* .. {11,705,766 | 
Returned Soldiers’ Special 


Holdings . nae 15,395 | Short Term. Leases and Tem- 
Week-end Leases... iat 199 porary Tenures— 
Town Lands Leases ... ar or Snow Leases ... bes we | 422,467 


Irrigation Farm Leases | 


RB f 
(Irrigation Areas) 164 abe [oe Ree i eS pas 
Non-Ivrigable Leases (do.) 21,437 | Dee Sakari oceits see iN lieu 
5 eferential Occupation Li- 
Town Lands Leases (do.) 304 soriaee 1,408,645 
~—___—|_ Permissive Occupancies te 1/520,781 
Oe cee EY pee Irrigation Area Leases} ...| 117,653 
Long Term Leases: with limited | eae oe 
Nght of Alienation— Total... Hs Daa OES 
Improvement Leases {200,255 
Scrub Leases ... ‘ies w.| 301,965 
Inferior Lands Leases Pe 38,139 
18th Section Leases ... ves 2,147 
Church and School Lands 
Leases be tne tes 11 |} 
Conditional Leases (brought : 
under Western Lands Act)| 100,552 Forest Leases and Occupa- 
Prickly-pear Leases ... w{ 257,709 tion. Permits wy wv. | 1,954,894 
Residential Leases... — 4,267 Mining Leases and _ Per- | 
Special Leases ee ..| 927,868 mits... in wale una 183,362 
Total. ... ...| 1,532,913 Graud Total —... {118,249,097 


* Now leases mainly perpetual ; old leases convertible to perpetual leases. 

+ Leases under the Western Lands Acts were made couvertible in part into perpetual leases 
in 1932. 

t Includes 20,812 acres outside Irrigation areas, but under tho control of the Water Conservation and 
Trrigatiop. Commission. 3 


Certain of the perpetual leases, sucli as homestead farm and irrigation 
farm leases, carry statutory rights of purchase, while most Crown leases 
and practically the whole of the conditional leases and’ conditional 
purchase leases are convertible in this way. Settlement leases 
also. may be converted into conditional purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with othev freehold, alienable, or leased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area as determined by the Local 
Land Board. Where there is such an excess area of lease it is converted 
into a conditional lease without any right of further conversion. The area 
of incortvertible conditional leases so created is included in the total shown 
in the table. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, which came into opera- 
tion on 31st March, 1930, made Crown leases not within reserves froin sale, 
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homestead selections and homestead farms convertible in their entirety 
_without restriction. In all cases a covering reservation from sale, until 
revocation thereof, debars conversion. 

Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which re- 
quire improvement before being made available for original holdings. 
Usually they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to 
convert a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure. 18th 
Section, inferior lands, and church and school. land leases are 
subject to similar provisions. The holder also has the right to 
sell his lease, and substantial areas are transferred to persons eligible to 
convert. As a consequence, parts of leases of these types do not revert to 
the disposal of the State, but the area held under such leases is not large, 

Special leases held for certain purposes may be purchased by their 
holders, and other special leases may be alienated with the approval of the 
Minister, and so may the residential leases. All the leases under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and the tenure 
may be extended subject to certain conditions of withdrawal for settlement 
and periodical re-appraisement of rentals. In 1932 these leases were made 
convertible as to home-maintenance aieas into perpetual leases under condi- 
tions stated on page 971. 

The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 

various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The forest leases and occupation permits include principally grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 

From the foregoing it will be understood that the classification is some- 
what arbitrary, and is a general, rather than an absolute, indication of the 
manner in which the leasehold areas of the State are held. 


RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1937, was 
16,860,446 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on 
occupation license or permissive occupancy. Such are included under 
appropriate headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 


The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reseryed :— 


acres. 
Travelling Stock .. zh ie a $9 .. 5,825,810 
‘Water .. ai a - ar es or Pe 605,726 
Mining es if ee eis a si .. 1,247,702 
Forest. ee os wt <6 Pa ..  %,187,588 
Temporary Commons ke ss a a oe 306,869 
Railway ‘ fs as 3 sa ie 41,218 
‘Recreation and Parks a4 - 6 ae 281,859 
Pending Classification and Giirves . ‘ .. 8,779,895 
From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields . i ait 456,647 
From Sale or Lease other than Improvement Lease .. 112,487 
From Sale or Lease other than 18th Section Lease .. 24,554 
Camping A ae az ra 5% ats 288,356 
Other .. o: _ ae ae = it .. 2,257,785 


Total .. ae a .. 16,860,446 
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The statement above is intended to give only an approximate idea of 
the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
as a measure of their absolute magnitude, because large areas are reserved 
for more than one purpose. For instance, the area principally reserved for 
forests is stated at only 2,187,588 acres, while the actual area of dedicated 
forest lands at 80th June, 1987, was 5,181,926 acres, and in addition 
1,429,809 acres were under tintber reserve, making a total of 6,561,735 acres. 
Of the area dedicated 1,936,529 acres of leases, situated entirely {vithin 
State forests, were let to graziers and others by the Forestry Comnuission, 
18,365 acres of State Forests under tenures of the Crown Lands Acts were 
administered by the Forestry Comiission, and 40,904 acres, consisting 
of portions of leases not wholly within State forests, were adrninistered by 
the Department of Lands. 


Of the total area of reserves, 11,767,725 acres, or 70 per cent., were 
situated in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


A periodical revision of the reserved Jands is made with the object of 
withdrawing from reserve any area which is not required as a reserve in 
the public intcrest. 


OCarcuMEntT ARzAs. 


To minimise the dangers of erosion and to ensure proper protection of 
water catchments, a Catchment Areas Board has been constituted under the 
Crown Lands, Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 
(Amendiment) Act, 1935. The board consists of the Minister for Forests, 
the Under-Secretaries for Lands and for Agriculture, and the Fovestry 
Commissioner (or their nominees) and an officer of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission, with the Minister for Forests (or, in his 
absence, the officer of the Department of Lands) as Chairman, 


Lands reserved from sale for the purpose of a catchment area may not 
be modified, revoked or set apart without the recommendation of the board, 
nor may lands so reserved be granted under auy form of lease or license 
(including additions for which statutory provision is otherwise made), or 
the term of any lease of such land be extended, except with the concur- 
. rence and subject to such conditions as the board may recommend. Eix- 
changes of lands within reserves for catchment areas may not be effected 
without the approval of the board. 


AREA AVAILABLE FoR SETTLEMENT. 


The area of land within the disposal of the Crown without the necessity 
- of resumptions and consequent compensation is not definitely ascertainable, 
since clauses providing for revocation or withdrawal have been inserted in 
a number of lease contracts, and considerable areas leased for long periods 
revert to the Crown periodically by the effluxion of time and by forfeiture. 
Particulars of those arcas are not available. 
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Apart from these, however, certain lands under reserve, in addition to 
the lands comprised in the following short leases may be considered to have 
been within the disposal of the Crown at 80th June, 1937 :— 


Area. 
Under Crown Lands Acts— acres. 
Occupation license (including 19,006 acres in Western 
Division) ws e% i ac 7” ies 884,812 
PYeferential occupation license .. ; : 399,291 
Aunual lease (including 15,757 acres in eeiaen Divi- 
sion) joa see a ins da ae ne 593,486 
Permissive occupancy Mie <i, acs As pus .. 1,878,092 
Under Western Lands Act— 
Oceupation licenses .. aes so BY < Pa 371,190 
Preferential occupation license .. is io .» 1,009,854 
Permissive occupancy An ar ify vee ts 142,689 
Total .. ee .. 4,778,914 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic’ inspections of Crown lands are made 
periodically in each district. 


The following areas were available for the classes of holdings specified at 
30th June, 1937:— 


Original Holdings for— acres. 
Crown Lease... is is ini or a 4693082 
Homestead Farm wie ies tee ae ins 4,399 
, Conditional Purchase (original) “ae ae we. 2,743,431 
Suburban Holding’ aie ve ae fa ind 2,675 
Settlement Purchases iss ate its ile 1,633 
Other Forms of Lease Pe oe, es eas 59,157 
Additional Holdings (all sigaseey as te we 389,702 
Total ... vs tk pei ve 8,620,029 


The area of 2,748,481 acres, shown above as available for original con- 
ditional purchase, consists mostly of Crown lands of an inferior nature, 
not reserved or specifically set apart. A considerable proportion of tle 
lands comprising this area has been available for years, but has remained 
unselected. The total area of the lands classified and made .available for 
settlement during 1936-87 was 180,635 acres, none of which was available 
exclusively for returned soldiers’ settlement. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 


Mersops or ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions.are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1918) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
‘and ‘the Torestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 
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By these Acts a great variety of tenures—-more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement: 


The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 


Non- Residential Tenures. Tenures involving Residential Conditions, 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


Auction sale. Conditional purchase 

After-auction purchase. : Scttlement purchase. . 
Special non-competitive sales. Returned soldiers’ special holding purchase. 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acros). Tmprovement purchase on goldfields. 
Exchange. Soldiers’ Group Purehase. 

Irrigation, farm purchase, Suburban holding purchases, 


Town lands lease purchases. 
Week-end lease purchases. 


Leases Carrying Statutory Rights of Entire Alicnation.* 


Special conditional purchase lease (up to, Homestead selection and homestead granl.t 
1,920 acres). F Homestead farm.f 
Town landa lease.} - Conditional lease .+ 
Conditional purchase lease. t 
Crown lease. 
Irrigation Farm lease. t 
Non-irrigable lease. + 
Town Land lease (Ierigation Area).} 


Leases Alienabie wholly or in‘Part under Certain Conditions.* 


Improvement lease.§ Settlement lease.t 

Scrub lease.§ Suburban holding. 

Inferior lands lease.§ Residential lease. 

Special lease (for certain purposes).§$ Returned soldiers’ special holding. 
Week-end lease.t ' 


Prickly-pear lease. 
Church and school lands lease. 


Leases Carrying No Statutory Rights of Alienation. 


18th section lease. 

Oucupation license. 

Preferential occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. 
Oceupation permit (forest lands). 
Forest lease. 

Snow lease. 

Mineral and auriferous lease, 
Annual lease. 

30 years’ lease (Irrigation Areas), 


* Unless within a reserve from sale, t Perpetual, ot mainly.convertible to perpetual. 
£ Virtually au alienation (title is freehold and rent payable a quit rent), — § Convertible only if holder 
already resides on the lease, or on another holding of applicant within reasonalle distance there from. 


The rights of alienation attached to.the various classes of leases shown 
above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-con- 
vertible leases within five years of expiry), does not substantially exceed 
a home maintenance area and is not within a reserve from sale. Coundi- 
tional purchase leases, conditioual leases, and (since 1980) Crown leases, 
homestead farms, homestead selections and grants, are almost entirely 
-alienable, while settlement leases are subject to restriction in regard to 
home-maintenauce area. Improvement leases, scrub leases, and interior 
lands leases are alienable only where residence is performed and generally 
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when the leases are about to expire and are subject to any reservation, the 
home maintenance limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual 
leases. Special and annual leases may become freehold only by conversion 
to conditional purchase with Ministerial consent, and residence within 
three months of approval is a necessary condition of conversion. 


Appraisement of Capital Value or Annual Rental. 


The Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1931, conferred upon the holders 
of land in course of purchase or held under the principal leasehold tenures 
the right to apply, not later than 2nd October, 1935, for the reappraisement 
of the capital value or the annual rental of their holdings. In the exercise 
of this right total applications to the number of 16,306 were made of which 
16,084 have been finalised; 88 are in the final stages, 127 are being valued 
and 7 are awaiting action. 


Since 1931 the capital value of holdings comprising 15,194,854 acres 
aud the annual rent of holdings with an aggregate area of 10,143,435 acres 
have been appraised. The capital value was reduced from £15,306,085 to 
£11,166,653 or by 27 per cent. and the anual rent from £187,011 to £124,297 
or by 83.5 per cent. 


Re-appraisements under these provisions in respect of tenures under 
the Closer Settlement Acts are shown on page 976. 


Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1982, Crown Lands, Closer Settlement 
and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1935, and Crown 
Lands (Amendment) Act, 1985. 


Certain provisions of these Acts apply generally to lands held under the 
various Acts relating to the disposal of Crown lands. 


In respect of interest on the purchase of land or of Crown improvements 
before 1st January, 1983, and of the annual rental or fee under any lease, 
occupation license, or permit under those Acts (subject to certain excep- 
tions), a reduction of twenty-two and one-half per centum (223 per cent.) 
of the amount payable was made effective for three years. The Crown 
‘ands (Amendment) Act, 1935, extends the period of operation of this 
~provision for a further three years. 


Settlers adversely affected by flood, fire, drought, storm or tempest, after 
“1st January, 1927, may apply for relief amides these Acts. Relief may be 
afforded by the Local Land Board, in the form of (a) postponement of 
payments of instalments payable in respect of purchase of land or Crown 
simprovements, or (b) postponement, waiver or remission of interest on 
such debts, or of the annual rent of any lease from the Crown under those 
Acts. The board may also revalue any improvements in the course of 
purchase which owing to such causes have become depreciated in value. 

The Minister is empowered to fund arrears in respect of debts due to the 
Crown, distributing payments over twenty years; to postpone payment of 
instalments, the interest on which may be added to the principal, or be 
allowed to remain as a non-interest-bearing debt; to permit of interest 
only being paid in lieu of instalments; and where interest only is payable, 
to postpone payment of interest in like manner; or, if the circumstances 
so warrant, to direct that the whole or part of taterést on deferred pay- 
ments be not charged, 
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MerTHops or PurcHase. 
Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation, introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 1861, 
has become the most extensively used of all. It is a system of Crown land 
sales by deposit and annual instalment, and all the principal leasehold 
tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholly or in part into 
conditional purchase, which may be considered the basal tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 


The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed apon the 
- area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his purcliase. The area to be purchased under residential condi- 
tions except in special areas may not be less than 40 acres, and must not 
exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern land division, and 2,560 acres in the 
Central land division, unless the land is classified, or must not exceed 
820 acres in either division when the buyer does not undertake 
to reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, 
ranging up to 320 acres in the Hastern land division, and up to 640 acres 
in the Central land division, may also be made available. 


Any conditional purchaser way take up the maximum area at once, if it is 
available, or may make a series of additional purchases as land becomes 
available. To facilitate this, a special tenure (conditional lease) has been 
created whereby a conditional purchaser may take up land not exceeding 
three times the area of his conditional purchase, and this may be converted 
into conditional purchase. The combined area so acquired may exceed the 
prescribed divisional limit, but only where the land is classified, or. to 
make up a home maintenance area as determined in individual cases by 


the Local Land Board. Holders of freehold land of at least 40 acres are 


permitted also to acquire lands as additional conditional purchases and 
conditional leases, provided the total area of each holding so ‘increased 
does not exceed the divisional maximum nor a home maintenance area. 


The price of the land for a residential conditional purchase is £1 per acre, 
unless otherwise notified, in addition to the value of improvements (if any) 
assessed by the Local Land Board. <A deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase 
money must be paid in addition to survey fee and stamp duty. The first 
annual instalment is due at the end of three years from the date of applica- 
tion and, at the holder’s option, may be at the rate of $d. or 1s. for each 
£ of the price of the land. Such payment comprises repayment of principal, 
‘with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. The term of purchase, 
according to the rate of instalment paid, is forty-one or twenty-eight years, 
Payment for improvements existing at date of purchase may be made in 
fifteen equal annual instalments, including interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts of 1982 and 1935 the 
Minister is empowered to postpone paymeut of instalments or interest in 
the manner indicated on the preceding page, while payment for improve- 
ments, the value of which. exceeds £300, irrespective of whether such 
improvements are on one or more purchases, may be allowed to he made 
by instalments extending over a period of not more than ten years beyond 
the period (maximum fifteen years) already allowed. Between 1902 and 
October, 1931, the value of the land was subject to appraisement upon 
application from time to time; then it was provided that the price might 


be appraised only upon application within two years from 2nd October, 


1931 (subsequently extended to four years from that date), or within five 
years of confirmation. 
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The conditions to be observed by purchasers include bona fide residence 
upon the holding for five years after confirmation unless modified by the 
. Local Land Board which in special cases may allow residence to be per- 
formed anywhere within reasonable working distance of the holding; 
fencing or other improvemeuts, as prescribed, to the value of 6s. per acre 
(but not exceeding 30 per cent. of the price of the land or £884) to be 
effected within three years, and to the value of 10s. per acre (but not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent. of the price of the land or £640). to be effected within 
five years of confirmation; and the payment of all instalments and _pre- 
scribed charges. 

‘The price of land taken up as a non-residential purchase is double the 
price of the same land if taken up as a residential purchase. The term of 
payment is twenty-eight years. Fencing within twelve months of con- 
firmation .and other improvements to the value of £1 per acre within five 
years must bé effected, or alternatively fencing may be dispensed with and 
‘improvements effected within five years to the value of £1 10s. per acre. 
There are very fety uon-residential conditional purchases. 

All applications connected with the purchases are considered by the 
Local.Land Board, and certificates are issued to the holder by the chairman 
upon survey and confirmation, and a further certificate when all conditions, 
other than payment of balance of purchase money or survey fees, have been 
fulfilled. After all conditions have been fulfUled a Crown grant is issued 
to the holder, 

Under ceNain conditions a residential conditional purchase may be con- 
verted into a homestead farm, and a non-residential conditional purchase 
into a residential purchase or homestead farm. 

Transfer may be made after the certificate has been issued, but original 
purchsses applied. for after 81st January, 1909, may be transferred (except 
by way of mortgage) only with the consent of the Minister for Lands. 

A conditional lease of not less than 40 acres may be obtained only in con- 
junction with a conditional purciiase or freehold lands ‘formerly held on 
conditional purchase, subject to the various conditions set out above iv 
respect of conditional purchases—(Further particulars as to conditional 
leases are given on a later page.) 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 


Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1987, were as follow :— 


Completed Conditional ompleted Conditiona athee tha Spare setual 
' eeetded debe oe ieee in existenee. Gazetted or Gontemed 
Year ended 30th June. = : : during year. 
No. Area. No. Area, | No, Area, 
am : acres. acres, acres, 
1862-1926 ... ...| 164,704 | 22,288,708 | 69,866 | 19,263,629 | 22,620 | 13,985,880 
1927 ... tee we] 2,887 449,117 | 69,046 | 19,635,068 68 47,267 
1928 .., wide ee] 2,645 394,306 | 68,278 | 20,057,640 89 68,181 
1929... ow vf 3,710 | 315,358 | 66,170 | 20,619,758 79 52,606 
1930... | ose wef = 2,024 299,485 | 66,243 | 20,475,734 84 26,440 
1931 ... Soe «| 2,109 320,832 | 65,093 | 20,611,043 76 26,078 
1932 ...: eve eet 1,838 284,858 | 63,667 | 20,336,336 50 43,308 
1933... cose. evel =: 1,908 313,323 | 62,177 | 20,073,559 62 42,806 
1934 0. , a «| - 2,860 450,521 | 60,344 | 19,704,897 38 19,351 
19386 2.00 ow wee] 2,582 546,666 | 69,720 | 19,560,388 Il 4,468 
1936 °... see awl 2,488 491,816 | 57,475 | 18,815,531 4 740 
19387 .., fee | 2,877 524,924 | 55,035 | 18,283,598. ar wee 
Total (as at 30th} ———_—_|—____, ————— —_—_——_|——————_|— ons 
., ,June, 1937) |.192,027 | 26,674,914 | 55,035 | 18,283,598 | 12,578*) 6,950,260* 


* Leases in existence (other than perpetual leases), 
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The particulars of applications for conditional purchases shown above 
are exclusive of applications to convert other tenures into conditional pur- 
chases, whereas the figures relating to completed and uncompleted con- 
ditional purchases include large areas converted from other tenures, The 
total area alienated and in course of alienation by conditional purchase 
as at 80th June, 1987, was 44,958,512 acres, and, in addition, there were 
6,901,790 acres of associated conditional leases (other than perpetual 
leases) which were almost wholly convertible into conditional purchases. 
There were algo 5,455 holdings under Perpetual Conditional leases with 
an aggregate area of 4,856,058 acres. The area of uncompleted con- 
alitional purchases shown above includes a number upon which payments 
have been completed, although: deeds have not yet been issued. 

The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 

“The number of conditional purchase selections shown is severe] times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, 
of course, represent original holdings. It represents the number ot indi- 
vidual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it jncludes those which have been incorporated with other 
holdings after deeds have been issued. : 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent fea- 
ture of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being generally agri- 
cultural land, and the maximum area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. Tho 
tenure is lease in perpetuity. Rent is at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum 
for the first five years or until the issue of the homestead grant, when it is 
raised to 24 per cent. In cases where residence is performed by deputy 
the rent is 84 per cent. of the appraised value until issue of the grant, and 
thereafter 24 per cent. The value is subject to appraisement only within 
five years of confirmation. Certain residential and improvement conditions 
are imposed, and on compliance with these for a temm of five years a 
homestead grant is issued. A homestead grant is a freehold title (the rent 
payable is a quit rent only) and, except as against the Crown, confirmation 
of a homestead selection is, by law, deemed to be a sale of the land. 

Since 1912 practically no lands have been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having’ been replaced by that of home- 
stead farm. Applications dealt with after 1912 are either in connection 
with areas previously set apart for homestead selections, or as additional 
areas, principally the latter. The following statement shows the applica- 
tions and confirmations in regard to homestead selections and homestead 
grants issued up to 80th June, 1937. 


Vor enes sin sme, | Hots Saptom | omaed crate | Sapna tr 
: No. acres, No. acres. No. acres, 

1895 to 1929 sae «| 8,136 | 2,947,397 6,166 | 2,382,891 2,061 1,198,737 
1930 ie vee wan 6 5,128 16 25,204 2,010 1,190,090 
1931 wes ses ae 14 35,008 26 57,233 | 2,044) 1,389,796 
19820 Sean. vee oe 6 13,376 16 22,953 2,080 1,501,548 
1983800 suse ae 7 3,386 is | 22,794] 2,093] 1.522901 
1934 cere nee as 2 572 16 44,023 2,090 1,537,044 
1986 ae ve ais 5 21,381 16 50,167 2,100 1,584,349 
1936 ix ee wis 1 3,213 28 58,062 2,118 1,602,997 
1937 wih aor MeN bealeds neces 8. 13,957 2,118 1,650,055 
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Operations under this tenure were at first very extensive, but they gradu- 
ally diminished, and in 1911-12, the year before the homestead farm was 
introduced, only 94,641 acres of homestead selections were confirmed. The - 
Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908, authorised the conversion of home- 
stead selections and grants into conditional purchases and conditional 
leases, and a further amendment in 1930 made these holdings convertible 
in their entirety without restriction. Jixtensive advantage las been taken. 
of this provision, and to 30th June, 1937, an area of 2,207,539 acres of 
homestead selections and grants had been so converted. This accounts for 
the difference between the area of homestead selections confirmed (3,029,461 
acres) and the area remaining in existence (1,650,055 acres), the difference 
having been reduced latterly by the extensive conversions of improvement 
leases into homestead selections. Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) 
Act of 1912, a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a home- 
stead farm, but there have been only thirty-nine cases of conversion of this 
kind, covering 179,435 acres. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under 
the ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without 
interest, within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred 
payment system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. 
interest, distributed over a period not exceeding ten years. In either case, 
not less than 10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited at the 
time of sale. Postponement of payments of instalments or interest may 
also be approved in the manner indicated at page 952, 


Auction sales were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres in any one 
year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, although 
formerly extensive, has amounted to only 45,596 acres in the last twenty 
years. Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at 
an upset price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not 
exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s, per 
acre, Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the 
upset price being not less than 15s, per acre. The value of improvements on 
tlie land may be added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price, A deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


_ Alienation by this method is very vestricted. Only 163 acres were sold 
by auction during 1936-87 in 320 lots, realising £63,333. One hundred and 


fifty-two acres were sold as after-auction purchases in 314 lots, realising 
£8,580, 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be equivalent to £8 per acre on town 
land, and £2 10s. per acre on any other land. Alienation by this meang 
has never been extensive. During 1936-37 there were 19 lots sold embracing 
an area of 16 acres, yielding the amount of £311. 
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Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, rescissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of aceess is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has been 
paid in full, The amount realised by special sales in 1936-87 was £11,771 
in respect of 4,348 acres of land, including £9,712 for 4,017 acres of alien- 
ated roads; £901 for purchase of 269 acres of residential leases; and £1,158 
for 67 acres otherwise acquired. 

The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sca, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining land 
lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands to do 
so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the coutrol of which is vested in the 
Maritime Services Board. Reclamations which might interrupt or interfere 
with navigation are not authorised, 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
quinguennial periods, since 1900, are as follow :— . 


aes eniee Auction Sales. ee eRe TaipE eran Special Sales, Total, 

aores. acces. ACres. acres, acres. 
190C-94* .. 261,328 ~. 10,004 942 3,782 276,056 
1905-00 ae 89,430 15,801 181 5,817 102,229 
1910-14 ara 16,768 6,994 269 9,976 34,007 
1915-19 sat 20,527 2,709 241 9,743 $3,220 
1920-24 ee 9,340 2,963 143 10,792 23,238 
1925-29 Sad 7,431 1,792 138 11,126 20,487 
1930-34 eis 1,231 600 72 16,640 18,543 
1985 ... cet 125 101 li 3,564 3,801 
1936... be 483 126 7 3,222 3,838 
1937... an 163 152 16 . 4,843 4,674 


* Calendar ycars. 


Bechange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
{he lessces had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by con- 
ditional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. ‘The practice was disad- 
yantageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached 
blocks severed by lessees’ freehold properties ; and the lessees realised that 
it would be convenient for them to gather their freeholds together in one or 
more consolidated blocks by surrender of private lands in exchange for 
Crown lands elsewhere. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Ovown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 

The Governor may accept, in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee-simple becomes absolute. In any 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance of purchase money has been duly paid. 

During 1936-37 thirty-one applications were received for the exchange 
of private for Crown lands; six were refused or withdrawn and seventeen 
covering 2,483 acres were conipleted. : 
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Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on Jater pages 
in relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation SetLlement. 


~ ALIENABLE LEASES. 


Tlie principal kinds of leases which may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures wholly or in part arc the conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigible lease, prickly-pear lease, and homestead lease. Other leases of this 
class are suburban holding, residential lease, week-end lease, and leases of 
town lands, , 


Leases in Perpetuity. 


Under the provisions of the Amending Act of 1982 (since 31st December, 
1982) holders of conditional leases, conditional purchase leases, Crown 
leases and settlement leases, may apply for conversion of such Jvases to 
leases in perpetuity. Up to 30th June, 1987, extension had been granted 
in respect of 4,740 conditional leases, 47 conditional purchase leases, 1,133 
Crown leases, and 774 settlement leases. Inclusive of entirely new 
holdings confirmed as leases in perpetuity, and of leases with fixed terms 
which had been converted, the number and area of perpetual leases of each 
of these forms of tenure subsisting, at 80th June, 1987, were:— 


Tenure. , No. Area, 
acres. 
Conditional lease... ae iis we] 5,455 4,856,058 
Conditional purchase lease ... 4a oe 66 59,822 
Crown lease ... ae ety <a ..| 1,686 3,129,646 
Settlement lease tas ae Nee yes 758 1,918,642 


There were 21,590 perpetual leases of all forms covering an aggregate 
area of 58,785,619 acres at 30th June, 1937. In these were included 2,294 
perpetual leases with a total area of 37,488,823 acres held under the West- 
ern Lands Act. 


Conditional Leases. 


Certain particulars regarding these leases have been shown on a previous 
page in connection with conditional purchases. The tenure was intro- 
duced by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may be obtained by any 
holder of a conditional purchase (other than non-residential or a condi- 
tional purchase within a special area. in the Eastern Division), or 
of freehold lands formerly held as conditional purchase. Lands avail- 
able for conditional purchase are available also for conditional lease, 
with the exception of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a 
special area or a reserve, Applications must be accompanied by a pro- 
visional rent of 2d. per acre and a survey fee, except where otherwise pro- 
vided. The lease was formerly for a period of forty years, but it was pro- 
vided in 1924 that, upon application during the last five years of its cur- 
rency, a lease might be extended for a period of twenty years. Under the 
Amending Act of 1982 application may be made (without abrogating 
existing rights of acquiring freehold titles) for the conversion of conditional 
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leases to leases in perpetuity. All conditional leases taking effect on or 
after 30th December, 1932, are. leases in perpetuity, saving such parts 
thereof as are within certain reserves and are required in the public 
interest. 


The rent. as determined by the Land Board is payable yearly in advauce, 
and is subject to review only upon application within five years of con- 
firmation of the lease. Any conditional lease, with the exception of a 
small number of inconvertible conditional leases created by. conversion 
trom other tenures, may be converted at any time during its currency into 
a conditional purchase or homestead farm, and an Act passed in 1927 
enabled conditional leases to be transferred and held separately from the 
original holding with which they were granted. 


No applications for ordinary conditional leases were received or con- 
firmed ‘during 1936-37, 


Conditional leases, to the number of 150, embracing 65,451 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchases during 1936-37, and conditional leases 
containing an area of 14,212 acres were created by conversion. Gazetted 
conditional leases (other than perpetual leases) in existence at 80th June, 
1987, numbered 12,578, embracing 6,950,260 acres, at an annual rental of 
£97,127. 


Perpetual conditional leases in existence at 30th June, 1987, numbered 
5,455, with an aggregate area of 4,856,058 acres and annual rental of 
£71,195. During the year 1936-37 twenty-three new perpetual conditional 
leases were confirmed with a total area of 5,701 acres. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905; but is obsolete for the purpose 
of selection, as lands are not now made available under it. The area held 
under conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 
1911, and has decreased steadily since. ; ; 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but was increased to 
fifty years in 1924. The annual rent is 24 per cent. of the capital 
value, which is fixed upon notification, subject to review only within five 
years of confirmation of the lease. ‘Under the Amending Act of 1932 con- 
ditional purchase leases may be converted to leases in perpetuity, provided 
they are not included in certain reserves and required for public purposes, 
without affecting other conversion rights hitherto obtaining. No fixed limit 
was placed on areas made available, but conditions as to residence, cultiva- 
tion, etc., were prescribed. Conversion to the tenures of conditional pur- 


chase and homestead farm is permitted, the total area so converted heing 
521,993 acres. 


A special conditional purchase lease could be granted without obligation 
of residence in respect of areas not exceeding 320 acres on condition that 
improvements to the value of 10s. or more per acre, as determined by the 
Minister, were effected within three years of application. 


The leases holding good at 30th June, 1937, numbered 221 with an area 
of 174,068 acres, the annual rent amounting to £4,502.. Of these, 66 were 
perpetual leases with an aggregate area of 59,822 acres ‘and annual rental 
of £1,450. : 
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Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Government 
Gazette as available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional 
purchase (unlese otherwise specified in the Gazette) are available also for 
Crown lease. Tand may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only 
as additional holdings. 

The term of Crown leases existing prior to 80th December, 1932, was 
45 years with the right of extension to leases in perpetuity in certain cases. 
&ince that date Crown leases have been issued as leases in perpetuity except . 
in some eases when the term is 45 years with the right of conversion to 
perpetual leases on approval. The annual rent is 14 per cent. of the capital 
value, as determined within ‘five years of confirmation of the lease. 
The rent payable for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the 
improvements required as a condition of _the lease, except boun- 
dary fencing, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in improv- 
ing the land. Upon the expiration of a Crown lease the last 
holder thereof possesses tenant rights in all improvements other 
thari Crown Improvements. The lessee is required to reside on the 
land for five years, commencing within six months of the confirmation: of 
the lease, but in special cases, may be allowed to perform residence any- 
where within reasonable working distance of the holding. The lease may 
be protected against sale for debt in certain cireumstances. Under the 
conditions attached to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was 
empowered during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, to apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land ag would not exceed a home maintenance area, 
but this provision was repealed by the Amending Act of 1932. By jhe 
Act of 1917, so much of a Crown lease, as did not, with other freehold 
or convertible leases held by the lessee, exceed a home imaintenance area, 
and was not covered by a reservation from sale, became convertible into 
a conditional purchase with, or without a conditional lease. In 1980 
the home maintenance area qualification was removed, and, apart from 
areas reserved from sale, Crown-leases became convertible in their entirety 

‘in this way. Since the passing of the Act of 1917, 1,618,485 acres of 
Crown leases have been converted into conditional purchase and conditional . 
leases. 

Crown leases (other than perpetual) granted and current in recent years 
are shown below :— 


Applications 


Coufirmed Leases current at 30th June. 


Year ended 30th June. 


No. Area, No. Arca, © Rent. 

acres, acres. £ 
1912-1929 —_... 16,3836 | 7,980,894 3,944 | 5,460,250 | 46,061 
1930 _ we | 228 282,154 3,979 | 5,531,875 | 46,209 
1931 eae oe | 243 344,192 4,085 | 5,673,533 | 46,306 
1932 vee we | 164 208,751 4,135 | 5,852,505 | 47,323 


1933 eae os | 178 282,702 | 4,235 | 5,965,049 | 48,413 
1934 one eee! 122 154,794 3,875 | 5,082 975 | 39,664 


1935 sae eae 52 70,524 3,704 | 4,628,512 | 31,584 
1936 a oe 3 489 3,390 | 4,190,126 | 27,575 
1937 as weed 5 | 15,490 3,158 | 4,065,013 | 26,234 


The figures shown above include a number of Crown leases made avail- 
able specially for returned soldiers, Particulars of these are shown on: 
a later page.’ 
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This tenure was applied extensively from its inception, and practically 
superseded the settlement lease under which operations had been exten- 
sive until 1912, Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. The total area of Crown leases (other than perpetual) confirmed 
during the period of tenure has been in existence was 9,339,990 acres, 
which has been reduced by forfeitures, conversions, etc., so that the area 
remaining under Crown lease (other than perpetual) at 30th June, 1937, 
was 4,065,013 acres, 


During the year ended 80th June, 1937, there were 120 applications for 
perpetual Crown leases, Applications confirmed nmnbered 99 with au 
ageregate area of 121,584 acres, the annual rental of which amounted to 
£611. At 30th June, 1937, there were. current 1,636 perpetual Crown leases 
with an aggregate area of 3,129,646 acres and annual rental of £22,671. 


Settlement Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1895. Until 1912 it was used extensively in 
making land availablé for settlement, but since the introduction of the 
Crown lease in that year fresh operations under it have been inconsidecrable. 
Under its conditions farms gazetted as available for settlement lease can 
be obtained on application accompanied by a deposit of six montlis’ rent, 
and one-tenth of survey fee. The duration of the lease is forty years, but 
under the Amending Act of 1932 application may be made to convert so 
much of a settlement lease as does not substantially exceed a home main- 
tenance area to a lease in perpetnity at existing rental without affecting 
existing rights of conversion into conditional purchase. The leaseholder is 
required to reside on the lease for the first five years of its currency unless 
approval is obtained to perform residence elsewhere within reasonable work- 
ing distance of the lease. Rent is payable at the rate specified upon gazettal, 
subject to appraisement within five years of confirmation of the lease. 


From its inception very large areas of land were taken up under this 
lease, and by 30th June, 1913, the total area of settlement leases con- 
firmed to applicanis was 8,798,663 acres. An amendment of the Crown 
Lands Act gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part 
of their leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase 
with an associated conditional lease, but where the total holding of frec- 
hold land so created would exceed a home maintenance area the exeess 
is granted as conditional lease without rights of conversion. 


Between 1909 and 380th June, 1937, a total area of 5,680,623 acres of 
‘settlement leases were converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 63,856 acres, chiefly of homestead farms and special leases, had been 
converted into settlement leases. Since 1913 only 128,385 acres of new 
settlement leases have been confirmed, while large areas have reverted to 
the Crown by forfeiture, etc. At 30th June, 1937, there were in existence 
357 ordinary settlement leases, comprising 939,809 acres, at an annual 
rental of £10,966. 


During 1936-87 applications were received in respect of two original and 
two additional perpetual settlement leases, and at 30th June, 19387, there 
were in existence 758 perpetual settlement leases with an aggregate area 
of 1,918,641 acres, the annual rental of which amounted to £24,458. 
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Improvement Leases. 


This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 
9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area 
actually current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up 
annually showed a considerable falling off, and up to 30th June, 1987, the 
total area of improvement leases which had been let was 11,608,544 acres, 
of which only 200,255 acres remained current. The maximum area of im- 
proveinent leases current at any time was 6,884,830 acres in 1910, the subse- 
quent decrease having been brought about mainly by the withdrawal of 
leases for settlement in terms of individual leases and a number of other 
causes, such as forfeiture, expiry, resumption, and the transfer of improve- 
ment leases wholly within State forests to the control of the Forestry Com- 
mission and their conversion into forest leases. 

An improvement lease may consist of any land in itis Eastern or Central 
Divisions considered unsuitable for closer settlement until improved. It 
may be obtained only by auction or tender, but prior to 1920 certain leases 
were granted at fixed rentals under improvement conditions. The rent is 
payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, with 
an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease the last 
holder is deemed to have tenant-right in certain improvements. Provided 
the lease is not within a reserve from sale, the lessee may apply for a 
homestead selection of an area not in excess of a home maintenance area, 
including the area on which his dwelling-house is erected. Convertibility 
depends upon actual residence upon the lease or on land owned by the appli- 
eant within reasonable working distance of the lease, for a period of five 
years immediately prior to making the application. These provisions have 
been operative in a modified form since 1919, and fully so since 1980, and 
a total area of 1,097,421 acres has been converted in this way. The 
Advisory Board, constituted under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, may 
inspect any land comprised in an improvement lease, and if it finds such 
land suitable for closer settlement the Minister may resume the lease, the 
lessee being compensated. To 30th June, 1987, a total area of 806,217 acres 
had been withdrawn in this way, £200,802 being paid as compensation to 
lessees, 

During: 1936-37 four improvement leases with an area of 845 acres, were 
granted at an annual rental of £25, Eleven improvement leases, with a total 
area of 37,984 acres, were converted into homestead selections. At 30th 
June, 1987, there remained current 66 improvement leases and leases under 
improvement conditions, with an area of 200,255 acres and rental of £1,161. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. . 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908, the registered holder 
of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation license, 
could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an area 
not exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions or improvements, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may have been determined. These are known as 
18th Section Leases, having been granted under the Land Act of 1908, 
which. has been repealed. The area of land held under this tenure has 
decreased rapidly since 1914, when the area so held exceeded a million 
acres. Generally, the conditions of tenure and of conversion of these leases 
are similar to those of improvement leases. 

At 30th June, 1987, these leases also known as “Leases to Outgoing 
Pastoral TLessees,” numbered 2, with an area of 2,147 acres, and rental of 
‘£31. Upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board 
the Minister may resume for closer settlement any 18th Section lease, 
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ITomestead Farms. 


This tenure created in 1912 is-a lease in perpetuity, but certain homestead 
farms specifically indicated in the Act may be resumed at any time 
after 80th June, 1950, without compensation other than for improvements 
on the farms. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of 
the capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in lieu of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value of 
the holding is subject to appraisement only within five years of confirma- 
tion of thé lease. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise. notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as home~- 
stead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the area of 
a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home-main- 
tenance areas. 


A condition of five years’ residence ig attached to every homestead farm, 
but.in special cases residence, anywhere within reasonable working distance, 
may be allowed, and residence in prior occupation of the area under per- 
missive occupancy may be taken into account. A perpetual lease grant. 
is issued after the expiration of five years from confirmation of the appli- 
cation, if the holder has complied with all the conditions. 


Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions 
from other tenures during the last six years are shown below :— 


‘ Les: ay 
Created Reversal Forfeited, Homestead 
Applications by Conversion | of forfeiture decrease in Farms in 
Year Confirmed. from other and increased | area, and con- existence at end 
ended tenures. area, versions into of year. 
30th: June. other tenures. 
No, Area, No. Area, No. Area. No. Area. | No. | Area, 
acres, acres, | acres, acres, acres. 
1932 106 | 54,767} 11 | 19,428 |) 4 4,343 | 44 | 49,995 |3,936 | 4,210,279 
1933 91 | 48,378 9 | 20,154; 6 3,157 | 55 | 56,032 | 3,987 | 4,225,936 
1934 174 | 117,861 | 16 | 38,354 | 5 5,266 | 117 | 161,760 | 4,065 | 4,226,657 
1935 86 | 36,461 | 33 | 44,978 | 11 1,997 | 51 | 102,141 | 4,144 | 4,206,952 
1936 58 | 35,936 /139 | 170,237 | 4 2,958 53 | 98,886 | 4,292 | 4,322,197 
1937 32 | 18,626 ]142 /272,698 | 1 1,940 | 105 | 176,373 | 4,362 | 4,439,088 


‘The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1987, was 
5,516,905 ‘acres, and after adjustments of area by reason of conversion, 
forfeiture,.etc., there remained in existence. 4,439,088 acres under this 
tenure, 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, or special lease, under certain conditions, may convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. The area of homestead farms so created 
to 30th June, 1937, was 798,411 acres. Under certain conditions a home- 
stead farm may be converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a 
conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, or since February, 
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1927, into a Crown lease. An Act of 1980 made homestead farms con- 
vertible in their entirety without restriction; 1,134,912 acres of homestead 
farms had been converted into other tenures prior to 30th June, 1987. A 
homestead farm, which is a conversion of a settlement purchase under 
provision now repealed, may be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


ty 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 

These tenures were introduced in 1889 in order to provide for the effective 
occupation and improvement of lands not suited for ordinary pastoral 
occupation. The duration of individual leases is fixed on gazettal, the 
maximum being 21 years for a scrub lease and 20 years for an inferior lands 
lease, subject to extension to 28 years in each case or to forty years if 
infested with prickly pear. 

The area of inferior lands leases has never been extensive, and the area 
under scrub leases reached its maximum of 2,278,123 acres in 1912, and 
then diminished steadily. 

At 30th June, 1987, there were in existence 31 scrub leases, with an area 
of 101,965 acres, and rental of £310; and 8 inferior lands leases, embracing 
38,189 acres, at a rental of £119. 


Special Leases, 


Special leases not exceeding an area of 1,920 acres are issued to meet cases 
where land is required for some industrial or business purpose. <A special 
lease may be obtained for a period not exceeding twenty-eight years on 
conditions determined by the Minister, and more than one lease may be 
granted an applicant in his dicretion. 

The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of 
special leases held for certain purposes, with the consent of the Minister, 
into conditional purchase lease, original or additional conditional purchase, 
original or additional homestead selection, original or additional settle- 
ment lease, conditional lease, or homestead farm. Under this provision 
1,574,480 acres of special leases have been converted into various new 
tenures, - : : 

The number of special leases granted during 1986-37 was 960, with a total 
area of 109,307 acres, and 486 leases, representing 60,582 acres, were con- 
verted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases which 
had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, ete., and those which expired 
by efiluxion of time, 8,868 special leases, with an area of 927,868 acres and 
rental of £46,670, were current at 30th June, 1987. 


; Prickly Pear Leases. 

Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or 
‘tender, and may be let for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, subject to 
prescribed conditions as to improvements, rent, etc. At 30th June, 193%, 
the number of prickly pear leases was 127, and the area so leased was 157,709 
acres, at a total annual rental of £517, Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a homestead selection, and six leases of 
1,759 acres have been so converted. In 1980 Acts were passed which made 
these leases convertible into homestead farm, Crown lease or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, and the Commissioner was given power to 
extend leases and reduce rentals and purchase prices as compensation for 
the clearing of prickly pear lands. Two conversions have been made to 
homestead farms involving 2,434 acres, and one to Crown lease for 690 
acres, 
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Suburban Holdings. 


The tenure of suburban holding was introduced in 1912. It is a lease 
in perpetuity with fixed conditions as to residence and perpetual payment 
of rent, and may be obtained only in respect of land set apart for that form 
of holding. Under certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted 
to purchase his holding. Transfer otherwise than by way of mortgage 
yequires Ministerial consent. The holding may be protected from sule for 
debt under certain conditions. / 


The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands. 
The rent—minimum 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 2% per 
cent. of the capital value, which is fixed upon notification and muy be 
appraised within five years of confirmation. Subject to fulfilment of all 
conditions, a perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five 
years from the date of confirmation. The right to purchase suburban 
holdings was conferred in 1917, 


No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of purchase, the principal with ° 


interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of ten years. Similar pro- 
visions to those relating to the postponement of instalments in the case of 
conditional purchases (see page 953) apply in respect’ of suburban holding 
purchiases, : 


The number of confirmations aud purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


Suburban Holdings Suburban Woldings— 
Confirmattons. in existence at the Purchases approved to the 
Year ended 80th end of year.* I end of the year, ; 
June, 
No, | Area, No. Area, anual No. Area, 
acres, acres. £ acres, 


1912-1982 .......,.)4,312 | 85,424 ) 2,304 49,099 5,506 | 1,027 17,357 
1933 seve] 144 2,072 | 2,380 61,420 5,592 | 1,036 17,505 
1934 .... 192 2,226 | 2,547 53,644 5,783 | 1,043 17,677 
1935 .... 95 969 | 2,339 49,354 5,248 | 1,059 18,006 
1936 .... 119 1,043 | 2,700 61,114 5,744 | 1,074 18,294 
1937 84. 797 | 2,788 53,840 5,773 | 1,002 18,676 


* Exclusive of purchases approved, 


To 30th June, 1937, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 636 
suburban holding purchases, embracing 9,804 acres; these are excluded from 
the foregoing table. 


Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the maxi- 
mum area allowed is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty- 
eight years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are the holding of a miner’s right, residence 
during its currency, and the erection within twelve months of necessary 
buildings and fences, Tenant-right in improvements is conferred upon the 
lessee. The holder of any residential lease may, after the first five years 
of his lease, purchase the land with the consent of the Minister. 


There were 509°residential leases, embracing 4,267 acres at a rental of 
£1,011, current at 30th June, 1987, 
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Week-end Leases. 


This tenur e, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity of an area not exceeding 60 acres, subject to payment of rent 
at the rate of 23 per cent. of the capital value, to the effecting of substan- 
tial improvements worth £1 per acre within five years from confirmation, 
and to the performance of such special conditions as may be notified. 
Residence is not necessary. The minimum rent is £1 per holding. Any 
adult may apply, but persons who already hold land within the area defined 
in a notification setting apart the land for week-end leases are generally 
disqualified. 

Week-end leases, on approval by the Minister, may be purchased, and 
payment must be made within three months from date of demand, or within 
such further period as the Minister may allow. 

Transfers may be made‘ at any time with the Ministev’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in.cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the iand. 

During the year ended 30th June, 19387, 22 leases; with an area of 10 
acres, were confirmed. At 30th Jue, 1937, week-end leases current numi- 
bered 124, of an area of 199 acres, and annual: rental £129. In addition 78 
leases of 575 acres liad been made freehold, and approval to purchase had 
been granted in the case of 97 leases embracing 598 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 

Crown lands within. the boundaries of any town may be leased by public 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must 
not exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender 
(not being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the 
annual rent at the rate of 23 per cent. is based for the first period of twenty 
years, The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is deter- 
mined by the Land Board. 

The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as maybe gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. No person is allowed 
to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission of the Minister on 
recommendation by the Land Board. The holder of a town lease may be 
allowed to purchase it. 

No town lands leases are now being made available. Up to 30th June, 
1937, approval to purchase had’ been given for 110 lots, embracing 36 acres. 
On 30th June, 1937, there were 177 leases, containing 67 acres, the annual 
rental being £118. 


INALIENABLE LEASES. 


The term “inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the statutory 
conditions attached to the leases so classified do not give the leaseholder the 
right to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold 
tenure involving the right of purchase. 

On the foundation of the Colony all lands vested in the Orown,. and for 
many years permits to occupy unsold: Crown lands were issued on various 
conditions. 

The principal inalienable tenures are described below. 


Forest Leases and Occupation Permits. 

Unoceupied areas and leases situated entirely within. dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Commission,. which has 
power to lease ov otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved 
purposes. 
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' Forest leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of several years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, forest saw-mills, and other purposes approved by the Commission. 
The utilisation of small patches of brush lands, carrying little timber of 
value, for the purpose of ‘banana-growing under occupation permit has been 
a recent development. Permits, generally for a term of ten years, are issued, 
the rentals being fixed to yield £1 per acre in the fourth and subsequent 
years, when the crops should be in full bearing. Five permits embracing 
approximately 33 acres were issued in 1935 and none in 1936 and 1937. 
For grazing purposes the rent is usually fixed in relation to the carrying 
capacity of the land. . 


The area of forest leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
forests, at 30th June, 1937, was 1,936,529 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 18,365 acres under the Crown Lands Act administered by the 
Forestry Commission. In addition, an area of 40,904 acres, consisting of 
portions of other leases not wholly within State forests, was administered 
by ‘the Department of Lands, ~ 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are -usually covered, with snow, and are unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow 
leases. This tenure was introduced in 1889 and not more than two snow 
leases may be held by the same person. The maximum area of any snow 
lease is 10;240 acres. The term of the lease is fourteen years, and the 
annual rent is determined by the local Land Board. 


At 80th June, 1937, there were 99 leases current, embracing 422,467 
acres with an annual rental of £8,781, 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being 
alienable by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one 
lease is restricted to 1,920 acres, where offered by tender, but in other cases 
is not restricted. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be con- 
verted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years. 


The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is diminish- 

. ing steadily. It amounted to 8,687,837 :acres in 1908 and 2,958,296 acres 

jn 1920. The tiumber of annual leases current at 30th June, 1937, was 

‘1,953, embracing 593,486 acres, with an annual rent of £5,827, inclusive 
of 20 annual leases comprising 15,757 acres in the Western Division. 


Mineral and Aurtferous Leases. 


Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant 
certain rights for mining on any lands within the State. 
These are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take 
precedence over other forms of tenure. There were 199,060 acres so held 
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in 1914, and this area gradually increased to 233,538 acres in 1982, but at 
30th June, 1937, the land held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive 
of leases to mine on private lands, had decreased in area to 183,362 acres. 
The area-leased in this way is not included in the area covered by other 
land tenures. Authority may be given to mine under roads and reserves, 
but at this date there were no lands subject to such authority, 


Church and School Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 
1987, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres, at a rental of £216 per annum. 


. a 
Occupation Tacenses. 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the land within an expired leasehold area, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, 
Occupation licenses extend from J anuary to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board, 


An oceupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. The licensee, however, retains ownership in improve- 
ments on land within the license selected during its eurrency, and in cer- 
-tain cases is granted tenant-right in improvements which may have been 
effected with the consent of the Crown or to which the local land board may 
consider him equitably entitled in respect of areas withdrawn by the Crown. 


The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 30th June, 1987, by 254 ordinary licenses for $84,812 acres, rental 
£2,206, and 173 preferential licenses, representing 399,291 acres, and rent 
£2,511. The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904. 


Permissive Occupancy. 
Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 


The number of permissive occupancies in existence at 30th J une, 1937, 
was 9,021, comprising 1,378,092 acres, with a reutal of £24,988. 


Convirsion or TENURES. 

In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable 
tenures. 


The law .as to conversion in relation to the more important forms of 
tenure may be summarised briefly thus:— 
Usually leases covered by a reservation from sale are not available for 


conversion to a tenure leading to alienation. A conditional purchase may 
be converted into a homestead farm and conditional leases and speciad 
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leases (unless barred) are available for conversion into conditional pur- 
chase. Tenures which may be converted into conditional purchase, or con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, are conditional purchase lease, 
homestead selection and homestead grant, homestead farm, Crown lease, 
settlement lease (within certain restrictions) and prickly-pear lease. 


A homestead farm may be changed into a conditional purchase lease, 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, and, in certain 
cases, a Crown lease; and a homestead farm which is a conversion of a 
settlement lease may be re-converted to the original tenure. Such tenures 
as conditional purchase, conditional purchase lease, conditional lease (with 
basal conditional purchase) homestead selection, homestead grant, prickly- 
pear lease, and under certain conditions, special lease, are eligible for 
conversion into homestead farm. ; 

Crown lease may be converted into conditional purchase with or without 
a conditional lease, and may be obtained by conversion of prickly-pear lease, 
and in certain circumstances, of homestead farm. 


Holders under homestead selection and homestead grant may convert to 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, conditional pur- 
chase lease, or homestead farm, whilst hone maintenance areas within 
improvement, scrub, 18th Section aud prickly-pear leases, may be converted 
into homestead selection. 

A special lease, unless barred, may be converted to a conditional pur- 
chase, an original or additional conditional purchase lease, a conditional 
lease, an original or additional homestead selection, a settlement lease, a 
homestead farm or an additional homestead farm, 

Conditional leases, conditional purchase leases, settlement leases and 
Crown leases are, with some exceptions, convertible to perpetual leases of 
the same designation. 

The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in 
respect of which conversions were confirmed during 1936-37, 


New Tenure Confirmed. 


Jonditional ‘ ; Total 
Con- 5 . | Holdings 
Tenure of Holding| CO, | Conditional |Purchase and! aitional | Crown | Home Home | converted 
Converted ditional | “Purchase. | Associated | purchase| Lease stead stead ° 
: Lease, urenese: | Conditional | *Fease atau Farm, | Selection. | 
Lease, oe : 
5 ; 3 3 3 3 
Po Area, | No} Area, | No.| Area. z Area, x Area, |< Area, (5! Arca, x Area 
r 
' acres, | acres. acres, acres, acres, acres. acres, acres. : 
Conditional Lease...) ... 150 ['65,451 | ... vee level oon Jove te 6) 12,804...! ... [156] 78,255 ; 
Conditiona} Pur- fee 
chase... igs 1s vee tee to ace [roof cee [ove ae 64) 148,126)... 64] 148,126 re eo 


Conditional Pur-... 
chase (Non-resi- 
dential) sea. aey an 2 638 | ice lated! tae fate aor aes wey fede|| wes 2 638 

Conditional = Pur- 
chase and Con- 


ditional Lease ...|...) 0. en fee | [hee coe fore] ace [awe ve» =| 80) 92,563 |... ... | 80) 92,563 : 
Conditional Pur- : | 

Chase Lease. .,, |... use 2 351 | 1] 2,510 ]..., ... 0 Joe vii ane vie. (weal: | case 3] 2,861 ! 
Crown Lease «| 3] 2,719 | 29 | 30,476 | 7 | 12,748 |...) .. |e. aay aa pane fans | Saas 39] 45,938 : 
Homestcad Farm j...)  ... 4) 1,709 1... vee feet eee [58 188,059 uf we fee] ove | 57) 184,858 | 
Homestead Sclec- { 

tion or Grant ...1,.. ed D | 2,826 | vce |, cee fave] cee fave ek 1) 2,161)...)... 10) 4,987 : 
ImprovementLeasel... oe ri an ve oa ta ba) 4 alae Lea aes ie » {11] 37,984) 11) .37,984 iy 
Prickly Pear Lease!...) 00 |. tae | eae wee Maa) cand: 12 690 piel sexe 1 690 i 
Serub Lease pea tets su nai ik eh wae, [eis]. een [ee ie 3) 9,437; 3] 9,437 i ‘ 
Settlement Lease...|... ies 1 450) 1 | 4,466 |...) oe foes nee re wae 2.]6es| | Gash 2; 4,916 Vtg 
Special Lease 5! 11,498 |365 | 27,580 | ... ie 1 10 |... aes 41 17,044, 4) 4,505,436) 60,582 eo 

Total «»,(28] 14,212 (562 |129,521] 9 | 19,719] 1, 10 BL 133,749 142 272,698 18) 51,926 814) 621,835 s 
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' Particulars of the number and area of new ‘tenures: obtained by conmver- 
sion during each of the past ten years are: showm :below:— 


New ‘[enure.Confirmed, 


ae etese. | cditenal Settlement Total 
urchase IL1ODA ettlemen 
ended | conditional and | and con | aes Tease. or Home- | Condirmationa 
Purchase.* Associated | ditiona einn:, |. Crown- eke 
a Conditional | Puretrase | Selection: Tease, Form, 
Lease. Lease.. 
No. } Arca. | No. | Area. | No. {| Area. | No. | Area | No.| Area.{ No.' Arew.| No | Area. 
Acros, acres. aerce acren\ acres _ derea. |’ neres. 
1928 | 1,432 | 679,686 |164 | 372,857] 34 | 26,237) 67 | 214,444) Bf) 48,014) 15 41,617|1,707 T, 352,854 
1029 |1,522 | 833,463 |199 | 565,110] 30'| 14,970) 21 | 63,274; .. 3 | 10,078]1,775 |1,486,895 


1980 | 1,409 | 660,110 |140 | 361,972] 37 | 18,968] 25 | 86,570) )t] 5,686) 3 | 11,106/1,615 1,144,412 
1931 833 | 296,254 | 64 | 141,962/ 28 | 18,467) 44 | 181,082) 6F/12,833) 4 6,206] 969 | 651,799 
1932 360 | 88,076 | 17 | 22,657] 16 | 12,759] 36 | 106,191) 3§)11,121) 11 | 10,4! 442 | 260,231 
1933 275 | 68,645 5 | 11,060] 10 | 6,009) 13 | 35.673] 7}/82,011] 9 | 20,093] 319 | 173,491 
10934 307 | 97,822 6 | 10,196] 19 | 12,803! 13 | 32,233; 10$/31,291/ 16 | 38,3644 461 |. 222,788 
1935 612 | 111,352 7 9,003] 20 | 9,926) 15 | 30,487) 221/85,172) 33 | 44,978! 609 | 290,048 
1936 460 | 102,444 | 10 | 26,843] 28 | 29,260) 12 | 18,767; 341/81,281/116 |170,287) 660 | 423,841 
1937 562 | 129,521 9 | 19,719] 29 |14,222 18 | 51,926] 54}] 133 749/142 (272,608) 814 | 621,835 
i ' | 


‘© Ticluding non-residentia) conditional purchases: } Settlement Leases. $ Crown Leases, 
§ 1 Settlement Lease. of 128: acres and 2 Crown Leases of 10;993 acres, 


The foregoing table includes particulars of leases converted under the 
original conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted 
under the special conversion privileges allowed by:the.Acts of 1909 and 1916, 
and subsequent Acts. For instance, the right to convert conditional. leases 
and conditional purchase leases into: conditional purchases-was granted when 
they were first introduced, also the right-to convert serub and improvement 
leases under certain conditions into homestead: selections. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands Amendnient Act of 1908 conferred on: holders the 
right to convert homestead.selections, settlement leases, and non-residential 
conditional purchases: into conditional purchases, while special: leases were 


made convertible into any of a number of tenures with the consent of the 
Minister. 


In 1916'Crown leases and homestead farms whichihad been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases, and coit- 
version privileges have been considerably widened by subsequent enactments 
as indicated in the particulars given in relation to the various forms of 
tenure, 


Western Lanp Drvision. 


The Jands of the Western Division, comprising 80,318,708 acres, or two- 
fifths of the area of the State, arc for the most part sparsely settled, and’ 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 


The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands 
Act, 1901, and prior to 24th August, 1934, was entrusted to the Western 
Lands Board, comprised of three Commissioners, who sat in open court’ 
and exercised the powers conferred on local land boards by the Crown 
Lands Act. Since that date, when the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1934, became effective the administration has been controlled by a single 
commissioner—the Western Lands Commissioner—assisted by two chair- 
men.of local land board each appointed for a period of ten years. Adminis- 
trative districts have been created corresponding to the Pastures Protection 
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districts and a local land board constituted for each district. A board 
consists of two members—-a local representative and one of the chairmen 
referred to above. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction, improvement 
purchase; special: purchase: or exchange), and lease prescribed by the Crown 
Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands Division from 
1st January, 1902. 


The registered holdéy of a homestead grant or occupation livense in the 
Western Division, may apply to bring his grant or license under the pro- 
visions of the Western Lands Acts. In cases where application has not 
been made, such grant or license is treated as if the Acts had not been 
passed. The local land boards constituted under the Western Lands Act 
function in matters relating to such tenures. 


Crown lands within: tlis division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, except that leases for special purposes. may be granted 
upon certain conditions. Lands are gazetted as open for lease under 
specified. conditions either for lease generally or for lease exclusively to 


holders of land under any tenure within reasonable working distance within 
the Central or Western Divisions. 


Leases may be: granted in perpetuity or for a term expiring not later 
than 30th June, 1973; and in certain cases leases which were granted for 
a shorter term (mostly expiring on 30th June, 1943) may be extended to 
perpetuity. 


Under the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1934, leases the majority 
of which would have expired on various dates from. 1948 to 1948 could 
be extended upon application before 4th January, 1935, for: a period ot 
twenty years if within a certain defined area in the north-east of the 
Division, and for twenty-five years elsewhere in the Division. Leases thus 
extended became subject to a condition, with certain reservations, that 
one-fourth of the area of the lease might be withdrawn immediately; a 
further one-eighth in 1948, and one-eighth in 1948. Two hundred and sixty 
applications were received ‘for an extension of term in respect of an aggre- 
gate area of 30,149,072 acres. The total area withdrawn to 30th June, 1937, 
was 5,736,968 acres, the whole of which had been made available for settle- 
ment, together with 280,444 acres of: Crown land. Of this area 5,697,300 
acres were allotted to 585 applicants, nine,of them beimg for new or original 
holdings, totalling 181,210: acres, and the balance as additionals. The maxi- 
mum withdrawal areas defined up to 30th June, 1987, include 10,204,725 
acres of Western Lands leases and 20,120 acres of Special Western Lands 
leases, while a further 132,800 acres of freehold will be surrendered to the 
Crown, making an aggregate of 10,357,645 acres. 


The rent on all leases is determined by the local land. board. The mini- 
mum annual rent or licetise fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying een aginy determined by the 
local land -board. 
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Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1937; were 
classified as follow :— 


Class of Holding. Holdings.) Area, eau 
Western Lands Leases— No. Acres. £ 
Perpetual ae ‘ate Se «| 2,186 37,436,241 48,046 
Ordinary ges ae one ae Ss 1,634 36,571,631 63,073 
Conditional Leases— 
Perpetual Sas _ ve oon Sia va 38 52,082 230 
Ordinary te Salar” cyemcite “a vii’ iis 36 48,470 262 
Occupation Licenses wae as vas are 50 371,190 241 
Preferential Occupation Licenses vis a ey 64 1,009,354 3,485 
Permissive Occupancy .., as ts ae vas 202 142,689 592 
Leases being issued ~.., ane a me sat 201 1,979,900 > 
Total... ss Like we} 4,411 77,611,557 115,929 


* Rental to be determined by the Local Land Boards. 


In addition, there were 2,038,037 acres of land alienated, or in course of 
alienation; 64,743 acres of unoccupied lands of low grade; 479,928 acres of 
unalienated Crown lands, beds of rivers, commonages, ete. and 129,443 
acres of land still under the Crown Lands Acts, yielding annual rentals 
amounting to £846. 


Prickxiy Prar Lanps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 188%, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of- 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest until 1924. The Jaw, however, was not put into 
operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically un- 
checked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were infested . 
and at the end of 1924 the area was stated to be 7,600,000 acres, the greater 
part of which, however, was lightly infested. 


The law was completely revised and the Prickly Pear Act, 1924, was 
designed to provide means for preventing the further spread of the pest 
and for eradicating it where possible. This Act (as subsequently amended) 
related to all lands infested and provided for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner to administer its provisions. It was made an obligation for 
owners and occupiers of all lands within the State to keep uninfested land 
entirely free from prickly pear, and all owners and occupiers of freehold or 
leased lands already infested are required to take reasonable and effective 
measures to frec their lands of prickly pear to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner. Amendments of a machinery uature have been made 
in the principal Act, but the general principles remain unaltered. 


The Commissioner classifies land within the State into four grades, 
according to whether it is free from prickly-pear, lightly infested, heavily 
infested or very heavily infested. He has power to afford landholders 

_ assistance by way of loans or by performing the work at actual cost, or 
where necessary, partially or wholly cost free; and in addition, purchases 
poisons aud appliances in bulk, so that they may be supplied to landholders 
at the cheapest possible rates. Entomological fieasures for combating the 
infestation are responsible for very substantial progress in its control and 
cradication, but it has been found advisable to use poison on the scattered 
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pear to prevent the formation of new dense areas. By agreement with the 
holder, the terms and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased from 
the Crown may be varied in any manner approved by the Governor. 
Crown lands already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act 
under special conditions. Action has been taken to clear all Crown lands 
of the pest. 


An owner may divest himself of heavily-infested land, «2, land of 
less value than the cost to free it of pear by surrender to the Crown. In 
such case he must fence off the surrendered portion and maintain within 
and around it a strip of land free of pear and 10 feet wide. Crown lands 
classified as very heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to any 
person who has freed them from pear under agreement. 


The Act established a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
five years from 1st January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue, and as from 1st January, 1980, an annual sum not 
exceeding £380,000. The fund is under the control of the Minister, who is 
empowered to make grants for the purpose of assisting councils, pastures 
protection boards, and the trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to 
imeet their obligations under the Act. 


The total area of private lands treated by the Commission during the 
year ended 80th Jime, 1987, was 222,978 acres, while many thousands of 
acres were treated by landowners when required to do so by the Commission. 
Tn addition 22,148 acres of Crown lands were treated, 


The total expenditure during the year ended 380th June, 1987, amounted 
to £18,640, and there was a credit balance of £4,518 at the close of the year. 
Particulars of Prickly Peay leases are given on page 964. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption of what is known as the 
“Closer Settlement Policy” are described on page 680 of the Year Book 
for 1928-29. Further reference to the subject may be found in earlier 
Year Books. 


The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Minister for Lands, with 
the sanction of the Governor and the approval of Parliament, may purchase 
private estates at a price approved by Parliament. Any alienated estate 
whose unimproved value exceeds £20,000 may be compulsorily resumed for 
closer settlement. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or 18th Section lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. To 30th 
June, 1987, an area of 806,217 acres comprised in 70 long-term leases had 
been re-acquired in this way at a cost of £200,802, and had been disposed of 
in 784 farms consisting of homestead farms, homestead selections, special 
leases, and Crown leases under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act. 


Within six months after the passing of an Act sanctioning the con- 


struction of a line of railway, the Governor may notify a list of estates 
within 15 miles of the railway line; within six months of this notification 
he may notify his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for 
purposes of closer settlement land so notified, the property of one owner, 
and exceeding £10,000 in value. Proclamations under the Closer Settlement 
Acts covering 73 estates, aggregating 1,236,848 acres, previously notified, 
have not yet been cancelled, 
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At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall be 
subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption may 
be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease made 
under such agreement, and any subsequent ‘sale, lease, or transfer made 
within five years of the original sale or lease, must be submitted to the 
Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the conditions, 
the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease. 


The total area acquired to 30th June, 1987, under the ordinary provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts, was 1,274,298 acres, at an aggregate purchase 
price of £5,087,608. This area, originally consisting of 69 estates, was 
divided into 8,161 farms. No estates were acquired under these provi- 
sions during the year ended 30th June, 1937. Particulars of the provisions 
of the earlier Closer Settlement Acts aud details of the operations there- 
under are given in earlier Year Books. 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replaced the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is 
qualified to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with 
him to purchase a specified area on a freeliold basis, for a price to be 
set out in each agreement. Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors ' 
may also enter into agreements to purchase on a present title basis from 
the holder, a conditional purchase; a conditional purchase lease; a condi- 
tional purchase and conditional lease, including an inconvertible condi- 
tional lease; a homestead selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; 
a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of such holdings, or an improve- 
ment or scrub lease, not substantially more than sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of » home. 


Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures.: The freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £8,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £8,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000, 


Each farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
eeasing with the allotment of an area. Each applicant must lodge a deposit 
of 5 per cent. of the capital value of the holding except returned soldiers 
and sailors, who are not required to make a deposit. The deposit is 
applied wholly in the reduction of the capital value. The balance of pur- 
chase money is paid by equal annual instalments, usually 5 per cent. of the 
capital value, including principal and interest, the latter at the rate of 4 
per cent. on the amount outstanding. If an initial deposit be paid and 
instalments at their due dates the debt may be liquidated in 37 years. The 
balance of purchase money or any number of instalments may be paid at 
any time. Postponement of the payment of instalments and of interest 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances; also holders of farms may 
obtain advances from the Rural Bank Commissioners on account of 
improvements effected. 
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Prior to 1st January, 1933, the amounts of deposit and instalments 
varied from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent. of the capital value according 
to the date of purchase. Fuller particulars are given on page 881 of the 
Year Book for 1933-34, 


The term of residence on a settlement purchase is five years and 
should begin within six months of confirmation of the application. Com- 
mencement of residence, however, may be deferred on certain conditions 
for a period not exceeding five years. With permission of the land board 
the residence condition may be performed in an adjacent village or town 
or on another holding held by the purchaser within reasonable working 
distance. Under special circumstances it may be remitted or suspended. 


Permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital 
value must be effected within two years of the commencement of the title, 
and an additional 15 per cent. within the next three years. Improvements 
on the land at the date of application are held to fulfil this condition to 
the amount of their value. 


Grant is issued on the payment of the balance of purchase money and 
interest, together with the deed fee and stamp duty, subject to the issue by 
the land board of their certificate that all conditions have been fulfilled. 


At 30th June, 1937, 1,653 estates with an aggregate area of 1,828,333 
acres had been acquired at a total cost of £8,480,185 under the promotion 
sections of the Closer Settlement Acts. This area was divided into 3,960 
farms. There were no transactions under these provisions during 1986-37. 


Summary of Closer Settlement Operations. 


Exclusive of irrigation. projects, 1,845 estates and leases have becn 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians 
and returned soldiers. These estates embraced 4,028,694 acres, for which 
the purchase price was £14,568,595, and there were added 204,415 acres of 
adjacent Crown lands. The total number of farms made available was 
8,967, 


‘The following table provides a summary of the various operations to 30th 
June, 1987, including lands acquired and administered under the Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department of Lands, including long-term leases 
acquired under Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and disposed of under the 
Crown Lands Act. 


Area, Farm blocks made available. 
Price pald ts 
Mode of states for 
Acquisition, Acquired Adjacent | Acquired 
Acquired. pia Land. No, Area, Value, 
ands, 


Direct Purch i alle keane i ‘ 
ect Purchase ... yl 506,855 686 r 
Crown Lands Act (s.197)* 23 | 34,682 } 44,473 | 993/195 876 } 800,672 | 1,881,018 
Closer Settlement Act— 
Promotion Provislons...| 1,658 | 1,823,838 12,642 | 8,480,185 | 8,960 | 1,886,184 | 8,345,788 
Ordinary Provisions ... 69 | 1,274,298 118,099 | 5,087,608 8,161 | 1,443,498 | 5,559,788 
Resumption of Tang : 
Leasest ws 70 | 806,217 34,301 | 200,802 784 705,254 
Total... «| 1,845 | 4,028,604 204,415 |14,568,695 8,067 | 4 CTT 16,001,798. 


‘©. Including one estate of 21,809 acres, surrendered at nom!nal value for returned soldiers, 
a Including 19,616 acres of improvement lease, and 160,028 acres of scrub tease acquired at. Ling 
value.. z 
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The number of estates acquired under the promotion provisions of the 
Qloser Settlement Act is comparatively large, because 953 individual 
holdings, besides holdings containing only a few farms, were acquired 
mainly for soldier settlers. In some cases two or more farm blocks have 
been amalgamated and made available as one farm. 


The disposal of the lands covered by the foregoing table as at 30th June, 
1937, is shown below. The figures include a number of small blocks made 
available as town lots, etc., and not as farms. 


Manner of Disposal. 2 Oot Area. - Canis 
acres. £ 
Holdings alienated or in course of alienation by| 
settlement purchase, group purchase, auc- 
tion, tender, ete. a 8,890 4,084,996 | 18,504,852 
Holdings which have rever ted to the Crown and 
await disposal ., 197 42,226 250,462 
Unallotted farnis (including provisionally al- 
lotted, under cultural system, or never 
allotted) ive ae one _ acy i 1,487 24,504 
Areas retained for roads . abe a 33,994 117,628 
Areas appropriated for railway pur poses... ia tae 1,746 7,253 
Areas retained for reserves dye vas ae 37,302 87,27) 
Vacant village lands, reninant areas, ete, viet ore 28,190 113,563 
Total ast eos eee ied 9,198 4,229,941 | 14,108,136 


The amount paid in respect of principal and interest during the year 
ended 30th June, 1937, was £655,867 making the total to that date 
£10,842,909. Accounts have been paid in respect of approximately 53 per 
cent of the 7,052 settlement and group purchase farms in existence. 


Interest payments amounting to £1,945,925 have been postponed to the 
end of the term free of interest, and interest amounting to £67,773 in the 
instalments has been waived. These concessions were made in respect of 
4,933 settlers, including 1,168 who applied for special relief on account of 
less through flood, fire, drought, ete. 


Appraisement of Capital Value, - r 


The Crown Lands and Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
enabled holders of land under the Closer Settlement Act to apply for the 
appraisment of the capital value of their holdings not later than 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1935. Of the 5,048 applications received, 5,045 had been finalised by 
the local land board at 30th J seer the aggregate capital value being 
reduced from £12,448,026 to £10,336,363, or by 16.9 per cent. 


"4 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


- Between April, 1923, and November, 1929, the Rural Bank operated a 
scheme of advances to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first 
Rural Bank loan of £1,000,000 at 54 per cent, was raised locally for the 
purpose. - 


' 
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Wnder this scheme the Bank, after inspection, issued -certificates as to 
‘the amount it was willing to advance to purchasers of land under sub- 
-flivyisional plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. 
‘Interest was charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum advance 
‘was £8,000, or two-thirds of the Bank’s valnntion of the property, whichever 
‘was the less. In the case of properties not fully improved the advance 
might be as great as 80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified 
maprovements being carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 


By 80th June, 1930, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in connec- 
tion with the proposed subdivision of 175 estates into 755 farms, containing 
608,443 acres, valued at £2,464,951. The amount of loans covered by the 
‘eertificates was £1,800,345. Altogether 754 farms, covering 608,251 acres, 
chad been selected under the scheme. During the operation of the Sihene 
‘the Rural Bank granted 736 loans in respect of 745 farms for an amount of 
£A, 762,340, 


Closer Settlement Policy. oe 

The Closer Settlement policy adopted in 1987 provided for the voluntary 
subdivision of large estates by the owners themselves supplemented by the 
acquisition by the Government of selected properties either by purchase or 
iby compulsory resumption. The main objective is to provide farms in 
“safe” districts where the settler may have a variety of sources of income— 
wheat or other cereal crops, sheep, fat lambs, dairying, ete. The three major | 
considerations in this policy are (a) the selection of the right type of 
settler, having regard to his experience and resources; (b) the selection of 
suitable land which does not load the settler with excessive annual costs; 
‘and (¢) the selection of districts in which soil and rainfall make possible 
diversified production, 


‘Voluntary subdivision is limited to estates which will provide at least 
three home maintenance areas. ‘To encourage and stimulate such sub- 
‘divisions the Government has established a Closer Settlement agency at 
the Rural Bank from which the purchaser may obtain a supplementary 
‘advance not exceeding 134 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the holding 
in addition to the ordinary advance by the Bank of 663 per cent. of the 
valuation, making a total advance to the purchaser not exceeding 80 per 
cent. of the valuation. The purchager is thus left to finance 20 per cent. 
‘of the purchase. Such an arrangement is also advantageous to the vendor, 
who is released from the risks and delay involved in subdivisions under 
which payment is extended over a number of years. Assistance is given 
‘to the owner in eee the subdivision of lis property and in making 
‘contact with purchase : 


To implement this policy Ministerial and administrative committees 
have been established, linked with local committees acting in an advisory 
capacity. The latter are composed of the local agricultural instructors 
and Rural Bank valuers as members, with the district surveyor as chair- 
‘man. They confer with and consult local representatives, nominated 
through Parliamentary members of the district by local progress associa- 
tions and other public bodies, with regard to the suitability for settlement 
of any property proposed for subdivision. 


Thirty-nine local advisory committees had been formed to February, 
1988, and have reported upon 114 offers by owners to subdivide under the 
scheme and upon eight estates which have been offered to the Government 
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for purchase. Of the offers to subdivide there were adverse reports in 
88 cases, Of these the majority were in relation to properties in the 
North Coast which were insufficient to provide the minimum number of 
living areas required under the scheme. In some cases the land was 
unsuitable for closer settlement and in others the price was considered 
excessive. , 


Voluntary subdivision in itself, however, has proved insufficient to 
satisfy the legitimate demand for land, and will be supplemented by the 
acquisition of suitable estates by purchase or resumption under the pro- 
visions of the Closer Settlement Acts. It was proposed to avoid mass. 
resumption of a kind likely to force up land values and go jeopardise’ 
successful settlement. 


Up to February, 1938, Parliament had sanctioned the purchase of two 
estates aggregating 20,500 acres, to be subdivided into thirty farms, and 
a number of other estates were the subject of negotiation, 


To assist settlers placed on such farms provision is now made for easy 
’ interest payments on a graduated scale during the first five years of tenure, 
yanging from 1 per cent. in the first year to 34 per cent. in the fifth year. 
Thereafter payment of the balance of purchase money will be by annual 
instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital value, including 
interest at 4 per cent. per aunum on balances from year to year, thus 
allowing approximately forty-two years for completion of purchase as 
against ten to fifteen years allowed in private subdivisions. 


Srrttemunr oF Rerurnep Sovprers. 


To 80th June, 1937, farms had been allotted by the Department of Lands 
to 9,668 returned soldiers, and there remained 4,863 returned soldier 
settlers on an area of 7,500,085 acres, approximately half of which was in 
the Western Division. These totals exclude 703 soldier settlers on private 
lands, to whom advances only were made. The total expenditure ig shown 


below :— & 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement «. 8,118,956 
Advances to settlers «. we bees we 98,194,844 
Developmental works .. ad ae -» 1,891,102 


Part of the expenditure for developmental works shown above waé 
formerly included under the heading “Advances to Settlers.” 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 

Land has been made available principally under the following tenures :— 

1. Homestead Farm,—Lease in perpetuity. 

2. Orown Lease.—Lease for 45 years or lease in perpetuity. — 

8. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 
4, Suburban Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity: 
5. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

6. Group purchase. 

7. Settlement purchase, 
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Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts wnder which, one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only, i in, cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Operations, have been restricted. in 
recent years by the limited funds made available by - Payliament, and 
activities were suspended in 1931. 


An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each ‘soldier 
settler, but it‘ must be used only for the general improvement of: the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erec- © 
tion of buildings. Repayment of advances towards the cost of buildings 
and permanent improvement is effected by annual instalments extending 
over twenty-five years, interest being charged only during the first five years;. 
in the case of stock and implements the period is ten years with interest 
charged only during the first year. Interest may not exceed 3} per cent. 
for the first year and 4 per cent. per annum thereafter. 


Under special circumstances advances in arrears may be funded and made 
payable over the balance of the period allowed for the repayment of the 
original advance; also interest in arrears may be funded and made payable 
over an extended term. 


The total amount advanced by the. Wepanaate of Lands under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 30th June, 1987, was £8,194,844, of 
which £1,700,401 had been repaid. Total interest paid to that date amounted 
to £677,229. 


The following table affords a summary of the numtber, area, and cost: of 
private estates acquired by the Department of Lands for soldiers’ settle- 
ment to 30th June, 1987 :— 


Farms 
cla 5 Purchase 
Class of Acquisition, Estates, Area, Money, [eae 
No. acres, £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* ...| 1,457 | 1,198,602 | 5,578,946 | 2,282 
Group Settlement—Closer Sottlement Acts ran 25 396,061 | 1,809,729 | . 837 
Section 197, Crown Lands ActtT . wai 22 30,491 274,334 352 
Direct Purchase under authority of 
_ Executive Council... ae en 27 85,218 450,947 538 
Total ven one «| 1,631 | 1,710,272 | 8,118,956 | 4,009 


*Includes 953 single farms. t Includes one estate surrendered at nomina) value, practically as a gift, 


There have been no transactions ‘since ist July, 1928. 


Particulars of the expenditure by the. Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission in respect of the settlement of returned soldier’s to. 30th 


June, 1935, are as follows :— : fe ey 
£ are 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement ee 45,582 
Developmental works .. ike oe oe «1,587,446 
Advances to soldier settlers .. -.; a DT5L5BB es 
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There was no expenditure by the Commission in respect of the first two 
items during 1935-386 and 1986-87, consequently the totals given remained 
unchanged as at 30th June, 1987. The Commission ceased to make ad- 
vances to irrigation settlers from 1st July, 1935, when this function 
devolved upon the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank. As particulars of 
advances made to soldier settlers in irrigation areas are not available for 
1935-86 and 1936-37, the total to 30th June, 1937, is not known. 


Rural Bank of New South Wales—Closer Settlement Agency. 


Purchasers of farms in approved subdivided éstates may obtain through 
the Closer Settlement Agency of the Rural Bank a loan from the funds 


“of the Agency, not exceeding 134 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the 
“holding to be acquired, in addition to the ordinary advance by the Bank 
of two-thirds of the valuation. The settler may thus obtain advances 
- not exceeding in the aggregate 80 per cent. of the valuation. At 81st 


January, 1988, assistance had been given to the extent of £55,105, of which 
the Closer Settlement Agency provided £7,415. 


Irrigation AREAS. 
Four irrigation areas are being developed within the State, the most 


. extensive the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in the basin of the river of 
-that name, the Coomealla Irrigation Area near Wentworth and two smaller 
-aettlements at Hay and Curlwaa. 


The Murrumbidgee Area comprises 379,560 acres, of which 817,300 acres 
are held under various tenures. Approximately 76 per cent. of the total 
‘area is used for farming purposes. The Coomealla Irrigation Area situated 
on the Murray River about 9 miles from Wentworth comprises 25,450 
acres and the two smaller settlements at Hay and Curlwaa 6,456 and 10,550 
acres respectively. All are under the control of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission. 


Murrumbidgee and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 
Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, land 
within these areas is made available for disposal by purchase in fee simple 
(freehold) or by lease, notification of the conditions and terms of sale or 


“lease being published in the Government Gazette. The principal freehold 
--tenures are irrigation farm purchase, non-irrigable purchase, and town 
~Jand purchase. Payment of the purchase money in these cases is made by 


an initial deposit of five pounds and thereafter by half-yearly instalments 


‘including principal and interest, the latter being at the rate of 4 per cent. 


per annuim. Payment may extend over seventy-three and twenty instal- 
ments respectively in the cases of irrigation and town purchases; in the 
ease of a nou-irrigable purchase over the period notified in the Gazette. 


Perpetual leases are held under three tenures—irrigation farm lease, 
non-irrigable lease, and town land lease. The term of these leases, as the 
designation indicates, is in perpetuity. The rental as notified in the Gazette 
applies for the first twenty-five years only, in the case of a town land lease, 
a non-irrigable lease not used for farming purposes or an irrigation farm 
lease which is chiefly suitable for residential purposes. For each succeeding 
period of twenty years the amount will be that agreed upon by the Commis- 
sion and the lessee as the fair market annual rental value of the land leased 
irrespective of any improvements thereon. Failing agreement within a 
specified time the amount will be determined by the Special Land Board. 
The determination of the Board, however, is subject to appeal or reference 
to the Land and Valuation Court. The annual rent is determined similarly 
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for the balance of the current period in the case of a town land lease or a 
non-irrigable lease not used for farming purposes, transferred or otherwise 
disposed of within the first fifteen years. 


Water rights attach to each irrigation farm purchase or lease, the number 
varying with the type and area of holding. Of these a certain proportion 
is a fixed charge which must be paid notwithstanding that a less number 
may have been used. In some instances, however, the fixed charge is made 
for all the water rights attached. 


Residence, if a condition of the tenure, must commence within six 
months of the date on which the application for land was granted, and 
with the consent of the Commission may be performed by a tenant, employee 
or agent of the holder or by oné or more joint holders. This condition does 


not attach to a town land lease, town land purchase, non-irrigable lease,. 


or non-irrigable purchase, provided that in the two latter cases it has been 
so notified in the Gazette making the land available for disposal. Suspen- 


sion of the residence condition may be allowed if the Commission is of the; 


opinion that circumstances so warrant. 


The holder must effect improvements of a certain value on the land’ 


within a period determined by the Commission, and will be released from: 


the residence condition when the Commission has certified that these im- - 
provements have been made. ‘The Commission, however, may refuse to. 


certify to this effect if it is of the opinion that the land is not being 
developed satisfactorily or does not provide sufficient security for monies 
owing. Payment is made in respect of existing improvements on the terms 
notified in the Gazette. 


A perpetual lease may be converted to a purchase, subject to certain - 
provisions, if tle holder has complied with the conditions of the lease. In. 


the following cases, relating to areas in excess of 5 acres, conversion takes 


effect from the date of receipt by the Comimission of the notification by the - 


holder of his intention to convert, and the purchase money is determined at 
twenty tines the annual rental of the lease at the date of conversion, viz., 
(a) conversion of an irrigation farm lease to an irrigation farm purchase,. 
and (b) conversion of a non-irrigable lease used for farming to a non-irri- 
able purchase. In all other cases, z.e., town land lease, irrigation farm lease 


5 acres or under, and uon-irrigable leases not used for farming purposes, ., 


the purchase amount will be the sum agreed upon by the Commission anil 
lessee, or failing agreement within the time specified, the amount deter- 


mined by the Special Land Board. Appeal, however, may be made to the - 


Land and Valuation Court against the determination of the Board. Con- 


version takes eftect thirty days after the date of agreement between the- 


Commission and lessee or the determination of the Special Land Board or 
of the Land and Valuation Court, as the case may be. 


Grant is issued to a holder of a lease, the term of which is in perpetuity, 
when the Commission is satisfied that all conditions, including any require- 
ment to effect improvements to a certain value, have been fulfilled. ; 


Crown grant (frechold) is issued in respect of a purchase upon payment 
of the purchase money and interest together with deed fee, stamp duty, and 
‘money owing for Crown improvements, provided that all conditions relating 
to residence and improvements have been fulfilled to the satisfaction of the 
Cominission. 


A certificale of conformity may be obtained in respect of any purchase 
for production to financial institutions or intending purchasers as an 
assurance that all conditions in connection with the land, except paynicnts 
of the purchase money, have been fulfilled. 


‘ 
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A holding may be transferred with the consent of the Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act and 
subject to the following conditions, viz.:—(a) That all money owing ‘to the 
Rural Bank, the Commission, or the Crown in respect of ‘the holding, or 
such portion as may be required to be paid, has been paid, (b) that the 
proposed transferee signs an agreement that the amount owing in respect 
of the holding, etc., will be paid by him and that he will execute such 
security as- the Commissioner or Rural Bank require for the payment of 
such money, and (c) that the security referred to has been executed by the 
transferee. 

‘The holder of an irrigation farm purchase or a non-irrigable purchase 
used for farming purposes may acquire by transfer by way of sale any 
other irrigation farm purchase or non-irrigable purchase used for farming 
purposes, which in either case exceeds 5 acres, without the consent of the 
Commission where neither party to the transfer is indebted to the Crown 
or ‘Commission. Also consent is not necessary in the following cases, viz, 
(a) transfer of a town land lease or purchase, and (b) a mortgage, rolenea 
of mortgage, transfer by way of mortgage, transfer by way of release of 
mortgage, or transfer of mortgage. 

The Trigation Act provides that land within the Murrumbidgee or 
Coomealla Irrigation Areas which has not been set apart, set apart but not 
-disposed of, or which upon forfeiture or surrender becomes revested in the 
Crown may be used for such purposes or leased upon.such terms and under 
such conditions as the Minister approves. 


Hay Irrigation Area. 


Land in this area is administered under the Hay Irrigation Act and tho 
Irrigation Act, 1912, as amended by subsequent Acts. Irrigated leases 
extend over thirty: years and may be converted to purchases on terms 
extending over thirty-six and a half years. In such a case the purchase 
price is the amount agreed upon by the Commission and the lessee, or failing 
agreenient within the time specified, the amount determined by a Board 
constituted for that purpose. Appeal lies from the determination of tho 
Board to the Land and Valuation Court. Each lessee, purchaser, or owner 
cf an irrigated holding is entitled to 24 inches of water. per acre per annum, 
The water rate, which is subject to alteration, was £1 per acre per annum 
at 30th June, 1937. 

Non-irrigated holdings may be held on short lease, in most cases up to 
five years. Water for stock purposes may be supplied in quantities and 
at charges agreed upon with the Commission. 

Holdings may be transferred with the consent of the Commission. 


Curlwaa Irrigation Area. 


Land in this area is administered under the Wentworth Irrigation Act 
. and the Irrigation Act, 1912, as amended by subsequent Acts. Irrigated 
and short leases are similar to those of the same designation in the Hay 
Irrigation Area, and holdings may be transferred with the consent of the 
Commission. Tivery lessee, purchaser or owner of an irrigated holding 
is. entitled to receive 80 inches of water per acre per annum at an annual 
charge of £1 per acre, but.no water rates are charged for areas defined by 
the Commission as non-irrigable land or unsuited for irrigation. In addi- 
tion a general rate of 14s. per acre per annum is imposed on the irrigable 
area considered suitable for planting of fruit trees or vines. Water may 
be supplied to non-irrigated holdings or those under permissive occupancy 
for stock and other purposes by special agreement with the Commission, 
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Alienation and Occupation of Land within Irrigation Areas. 


The following table gives particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
land within the Irrigation Areas on 30th June, 1937 :— 


Irrigation Areas. 


Land Tenure, ee Coomealla, | Curlwaa. Hay. Total, 
e — 
‘Hold- Hold- Hotd-| Hold-| Hold- 
ings, Area, ings, Area, ings. Area. ings. Area. ings. Area, 
No. | acres. | No. | ‘acres. | No. | acres. | No. | acres.) No. acres, 
Alienated. 
Irrigation Farm Purchases... 3 56]... a oe dee sea ase 3 56 
Irrigated Purchase Lots Seslt dese ee Ane wey nan a 1 10 1 10 
Non-irrigable Purchases fons 4 4 1 2 oa eee'|\ “Aas ie 5 6 
Town Land Purchases... aee| D4 19} .. mie asta pone Mas ia 24 19 
Total alienated | 81 7 | 1 Be Sai Me 1} 10] 33 o1 
In Process of Alienation, 
Irrigation Farm Purchases .,.| 261 | 81,820 | 140 | 2,819 5 99 ase ise 406 | 84,738 
Non-lrrigabio Purchases wee] 24 5,843 an ie wis “ve ive ae Qh 5,843 
Town Land Purchases... ...| 126 62] 13 2 an an Savi ee 139 54 
Totalin process ofallenation | 411 | 87,715 | 153 | 2,821 5 99 ioe tee 569 | 90,635 
Held under Perpetual Lease. 
Irrlgation Farm Leases wef, fed 164,743 | 11 83)... aoe ive .. =| 1,698 | 154,826 
Non-irrigable Leases ... sad 21,437 Or ie fii ase er te 112 | 21,487 
Yown Lund Leases... fl, esl 304 3 ees or ee see] eee [1,204 304 
Total under Perpetual Lease|3,000/176,484 | 14 83 ai ia iat ve» = | 38,014 | 176,567 
Other Occupation. 
- Leases— ‘ 
Short Leases ot pri tot Ge ven |) See an 83 | 7,160 | 66 /4,6°S | 149] 11,765 
Thirty-year Leases ... ves we wie «» | 144 | 1,968 | 106 | 1,00* 250 2,973 
Leases under Trrigation Act... 371.| 45,482 | 56 |31,617 east A aaa ave 427 | 77,099 
Church Sites, Public Hall 
Sites, etc. jan wl nite 7 14) ., ee re ae ee 7 14 
‘ Permissive Occupancy— ‘ 
Farming Lands ae 32 7,432 3 10 9 156 18 147 62 7,745 
Non-irrigable Land not used 
for farming sae wea 5 15 1 BS | seine ae ave see 6 20 
Town Lands... eee wd 18 44 4 De) ese aee oon ane 22 46 
Other tee tse | 16 49 39 102 2 1 aoe eve 57 152 
Total under Lease (other | 
than Perpetual Lease), ete.| 442 | 63,022 | 110 | 31,750 | 238 | 9,285 | 190 |5,757 | 980 | 99,814 
Unoccupied Land 4. |, | 62,200] ...| 704 | 1166] ...| 689] ... | 64,909 
Total Ares... 4. ae] ws 179,500 |... (35,450 = po | 20, 550 | w. [6,456 |... [482,016 


The total area of alienated land acquired by the Crown for water conserva- 
tion and irrigation purposes was 220,100 acres on 80th June, 1937, 


Land outside Irrigation Areas. 


Land vested in the Commission but outside of the irrigation areas may 
be leased on such terms and under such conditions as the Commission may 
impose. At 30th June, 1937, land of this nature was comprised in 112 
holdings with an aggregate area of 20,812 acres held under miscellaneous 
leases, . : ; ‘ 


Sa Ast t po WAS ed ae Le 
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Relief to Settlers in Irrigation Areas, 


Prior to the passing of the Irrigation (Amendment) Act, 1926, the 
maximum period allowed for the suspension of payment of monies due or 
owing to the Crown or the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
was four years and for the repayment of such monies sixteen years. 


Under this Act the Commission was authorised to extend these periods 
and was vested with the following powers, viz—(1) to remit payment of 
rent and charges for water and interest; (2) to exempt an occupief from 
‘the payment of similar charges'to become due; (3) to reduce the rate of 
interest charged in respect of advances to soldier settlers; and (4) to 
yeduce the indebtedness of settlers in respect of their holdings to a sum 
based on the productive capacity of the holdings and to write off the 
balance of debt with interest thereon. The Act also provided (1) that the 
occupier of any holding subsisting on 23rd December, 1924, might apply 
to have the capital value (twenty times the annual rental), determined 
by the Special Land Board, subject to appeal to the Land and Valuation 
Court; and (2) that soldier settlers might appeal to the Land and Valuation 
Court against determinations of the Conimission, particularly in respect 
of indebtedness, 


As a result of investigations conducted by classification committees 
specially constituted to consider cases both of civilian and soldier settlers, 
debts were re-determined on the basis of the productive capacity of the 
holdings and additional area was granted to many settlers, while in some 
instances settlers were transferred to new holdings and their debts adjusted. 
The basic period for discharge of indebtedness was twenty years, but in 
some cases up to thirty-five years was allowed. : 


The position of irrigation settlers was further reviewed under the 
Irrigation (Amendment) Act, 1931, and their indebtedness reduced where 
warranted. Settlers were permitted to apply for re-determination of rent- 
als of holdings which had been granted subsequent to 28rd December, 1924, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the classification committees 
previously referred to. The same concessionsewere extended to settlers 
indebted to the Rural Bank of New South Wales, as to those directly 
indebted to the Crown or to the Commission. 


Interest rates were reduced to 4 per cent. per annum as from 1st January, 
1933, under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1932, and land rentals. 
were reduced by 224 per cent, for a period of three years from ist January, 
1933; this period was extended to six years by the Crown Lands ((Amend-- 
ment) Act, 1985. : 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas Oceupiers Relief Act, 1934, was 


Q& measure mainly rendered necessary by the continued depression and 
provided for the adjustment of settlers’ debts to the Crown and for the 
adjustment of rent, review of water charges, and variation of conditions 
attaching to leases and purchases, Debts due on or before 1st January, 
1933, which had not been paid were referred to as “arrears of indebtedness,” 
while debts owing but which had not become payable on that date were 
referred to as “current indebtedness.” Arrears of indebtedness might be: 
reduced by the Minister during the year ended 30th June, 1935, in such pro- 
portion as he considered fit and he might direct that a specified amount or 
proportion of such debt be deemed to be and treated as current indebtedness. 
Current indebtedness was reduced by 38% per cent. during the year ended! 
30th June, 1935, and, except with respect to the payment of the balance 
of purchase money, was payable by equal half-yearly instalments (including 
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interest at 4 per cent. ‘per annum) extending over twenty-seven years 
commencing on 30th June, 1933. It was provided, however, that the 
reduction would not apply in cases where the indebtedness had already 
been adjusted, having regard to economic conditions and the value of farm 
products. Annual rentals were reduced by 383 per cent., such reduction 
being in place of, but not in addition to, the reduction of 224 per cent. 
under the Crown Lands Act, 1932. Clauses in the Act empowered the 
Minister to deal with anomalous cases during the year ended 30th June, 
1935, by giving concessions beyond thoss mentioned above, when he con- 
sidered special treatment was warrauted. 


Rural Bank of New South Wales—Irrigation Agency. 


An Irrigation Agency established as a department of the Rural Bank of 
New South Wales in accordance with the provisions of the Rural Bank 
(Agency) Act, 1984, has functioned since Ist July, 1935, 


The bank is empowered to make loans through the agency to persons 
holding land in an irrigation area upon such security, at such rates of 
interest and subject to such covenants and conditions as it may impose. 
To the end of January, 1938, advances aggregating £141,241 had been 
granted, 


The Act also provided that certain monies owing to the Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission on Ist July, 1935, became monies owing to 
the bank. In these were included rents, monetary advances and interest 
in respect of land occupied in the Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and 
Coomealla Irrigation Areas, and amounts outstanding on account of shallow 
‘bores sunk by the Commission and in respect of water supplied to holdings 
within Domestic and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation districts. 


Lanxp ResuMPTIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptious are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Service Homes 
Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes. 


The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 
Purchases of land for semi-public purposes are not included. 


ear i Me : 
ey | ee eee cit ota 

a NM pe a on p. arn p. a rp. 
1933 2,091 1 20 135 2 4 12 2 82 2,239 2 16 
1984 1,370 3 4 227 3 39 | 7 2 14 1,606 1 17 
1935 1,316 1 9 987 1 27 7 0 #10 2,310 3 6 
1936 1,271 2 3 4,175 2 17 2 29 §,447 3 9 
1937 3,811 1 26 1,128 3 34 19 2 32 4,960 0 12 
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The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 
1936-87 were :— 


[oe ee ee 


a. re. p. &. Te Dp. 
Bank ... tee wed i 0 0 28 | Water Conservation and Irri- _ 
Bridge ... oes we se 0 012 gation sa ase 1,107 1 °8 
Child Welfare Department ... 256 119 | Water Supply ... avs 5 2138 
Council for Scientiic and Weir... See vee aise 920 
Industrial Research +. 400 0 0! Shires and Municipalities— ‘ 
Customs.., — See eae 0 2 28 Drainage ‘ ee 2 0 23 
Defence aie i «. 810 2 9 Electricity ... 0 2 6 
Drainage ais ees « 16 312 Golf Links aa oan 3 3 23 
Fire Station ... iat «. 90 039 Parks ae ive ine 10 4 
Homes for Unemployed Public Reserves 1 2 38 
Trust See eis wie 2 3 26 Quarry 4 Pr we Ill 031 
Main Roads... eas ow 34 2 11 Recreation .., ie wo. 27 2 36 
Police. .., eee8 4 Sree os 3 1 21 Roads ee se . §=6.: 26 «0:14 
Postal .., ace aa ». 131 0 8 Sanitary Depét ... wv 4 LQ 
Public Schools ics .. 883 1 385 Sewerage ... sve wv 37 3 0 
Railways— Town Hall Site... we «ss Os 2 38 
New Extension Line; ste 3 2 28 Town Improvements bes 1 2 30 
Worksho;:s ies we 17 3817) 
Sewerage ae se -. 50 110 Total ise +. 4,960 0 12 
State Forests ... ues 1,656 3 0 


Land resumptious, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial periods from the 
~ 1904-05, inclusive, and for the year ended 80th June, 1937, were as 
ollow:— 


Resumptions, : 
Period, Appropriations, and Gifts. Total, 

Purchases, 

& Tr. p. & rp. ag rp. 

1905-09 105,848 3 8 439 1 27 106,288 0 35 
1910-14 |- 282,008 317 117 010 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 64,194 0 35 81 0 35 64,275 1 30 
1920-24 84,046 1 6 91 1 32 84,1387 2 38 
1925-29 25,857 2 35 63 0 26 25,920 3 21 
1930-34 12,778 1 21 61 1 28 12,839 3 9 
1936-37 4,940 1 20 19 2 32 4,960 0 12 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 
1987, was approximately 609,528 acres, including about 296,137 acres for 
water conservation and irrigation projects, 58,921 acres for defence, 59,713 
acres for railways and tramways, 33,540 acres for town water supplies, and 
89,000 acres for closer settlement. 


RevENUE FROM Pusiio Lanps. 


__ The revenue received from public lands during recent years is shown in 
the chapter, Public Finance, of this Year Book. 
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768 
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Wages, 723, 724, 928: 
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Defence, 36 

Mails,. 99°- 

Transport, 99 

Alcohol (see Intoxicants) 
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Aliens, 328 
Migration, 333, 334 
Naturalisation, 339 | 
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Alunite, 636,. 651 - 
Ambulance Transport” Services, 169 
Amusements (see Entértainments) 
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Antimony, 643 
Anzac' Memorial ‘Bursary Fund, 261 
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Apples, 810;' 814;' 823": 
Apprenticeship; 253;' 282, 711° 
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Students, : 258 ' 
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Army, 34: ‘ 
Art Gallery, National, 269° 
Artesian Bores, 825 
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Taxation of Companies, 404, 417 
Astronomical Observations, 15 
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Coinage, 454 
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Civil, 99 
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Banking—continued. 

Rural Bank, 461, 488, 930 . 
Advances for Homes, 215, 490- 
Assistance for Settlers, 930, 985 
Government Agencies, 490, 930, 

986 ; 

Savings Banks, 485 
Commonwealth, 485, 487 
Deposits, 486, 492 

Interest Rates, 479, 488 
.. School, 242 
Trading Banks, 461 
Advances, 465-468 
Assets and Liabilities; 464-469 
Branches, 461 
Capital and Profits, 462 
Clearances, 470 
Coin Held, 454, 465 
Deposits, 464-469, 492 
Discount Rates, 478 
Exchange (Oversea) Rates, 481 
Exchange Settlement, 470 
Interest Rates, 473, 474, 477 
London Funds, 472 
Notes, 456, 464 
Overdraft Rates, 478 
Reserves, 463, 468 
* Bankruptey— 
Cases, 516. 
Law, 296. 
Barley, 757, 801 
Barnardo Homes for Migrants, 338 
Barristers, 292 
Basic Wages, (see Wages) 
B.A.W.R.A. (Wool), 846 
Beef— 

Chilled, 617, 858, 863 

Consumption, 656 

Exports, 59, 857 

Frozen, 617, 858, 863 

Imports into United Kingdom, 861 

Marketing Overseas, 858 

Preserved, 617, 858, 863 

Prices, 668, 669, 856 
in London, 857 

Beer— 

Breweries, 588, 617 

Brewers’ Licenses, 226 

Consumption, 227 

Bees, 897 — 
Beeswax, 897 
Betting (Horse and Greyhound Races), 
222 
Taxation, 222, 400, 407 
Totalisators, 222, 400, 408 
Bills of Exchange, 481 
of Sale, 519 
Treasury, 443, 446, 476 
Birthplaces of Population, 328 
Prisoners, 303 
Births, 346 

Excess over Deaths, 310, 355 

Ex-Nuptial, 350 

First, 351 

Live, 346, 354 

Maternity Allowances, 179 

Notification Act, 179 

Plural, 353 


Births—continued. 
Rates, 349 
Registration, 341 
Sexes of Children, 350 
Stillbirths, 352, 354 
Biscuit Factories, 615 
Bismuth, 636, 643 
Blind Population, 178 
Education, 251 


Bonds (Government )— 
Held by Institutions, 474 
Yield, 475 
Bookmakers’ Taxes, 222, 400, 407 
Boot Factories, 688, 613 
Border Railways, 139 
Bores, Artesian, 825 
Botanic Gardens (Sydney), 219 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 1 
Bounties, 577 
Gold, 625, 637 
Tron and Steel Products, 577 
Oil, 625, 649 
Sulphur, 577 
Wheat, 733, 792 
Wine, 577, 808 


Brands (Live Stock), 868 


Bread (see also Flour)--- 
Consumption, 658 
Prices, 658, 669 
Weight of Loaf, 656 
Breadwinners (Census), 674 
Breweries, 588, 617 _ 
Licenses, 226 
Brickworks, 605 . 
Bridges, 118 
Sydney Harbour Bridge— 
Cost, 118 . 
Description, 118 
Finances, 118 
Local Rates Levied, 119, 536, 
539 
Tolls, 119 
Tram Passengers, 147 
Tolls, 118, 119 
Bright’s Disease, Deaths, 369, 391 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee, 338 
Broadcasting, 103 
Educational, 236 
Broken Hill, Building Operations, 214 
Mines, 638 . : 
Population, 322 
Bronchitis, Deaths, 369, 387 
Bronze Curreney, 454, 456 
Bubonic Plague, Cases, 173 
Building (see also Housing)— 
Architects Registered, 207 
Co-operative Societies, 217, 499-500 
Cost of Cottage, 214 
Government Assistance, 215, 490, 500 
New Buildings, 208 
Permits, 209-214 
Slum Clearance, 207 
Town Planning, 207 
Building Stone Quarried, 652 
Bulk Handling of Grain, 439, 786 
Bullion—Imports and Exports, 47 
In Banks, 464, 465 , 


Burrinjuck Hydro-Electric Supply, 
432, 434, 560, 620 
Bursaries, 259-261 
Bush Nursing Association, 168 
Butter— 
Consumption, 660 
Dairies Supervision, 872 
Exports, 57-60, 873, 884 
Factories, 588, 616, ‘878 
Grading, 872 
Imports, Interstate, 74, 884 
’ — Into United Kingdom, 885 
Marketing, 874 
Boards, 873 
Equalisation Scheme, 874 
** Paterson ’’ Plan, 874 
Prices, 667, 668, 669, 886, 899 
To Farmers, 733, 887 
Production, 608, 616, 733, 879, 883, 
885, 918 


c 


Cabinet, New South Wales Government, 


Cable Services, 102 
Cadets, Military, 34 
Naval, 36 
Cadmium, 640 
Calves (see Cattle). 
Camels, 853 
Canadian Tariff Treaties, 69 
Canberra, 2, 33 
Cancer, Deaths, 369, 379 
Research, 381 
Candle Factories, 588, 606 
Canning, Fruit, 603, 816 
Meat, 617 
Capital Punishment, 302 
Cargoes-—Shipping, 80, 83 
Catchment (Water) Areas—Administra- 
tion, 900 
Metropolitan, 569 
Cattle (see also Beef), 829, 848 
Calves, 849 
Dairy, 849, 877 
Herd Testing, 876 
Interstate Imports and Exports, 850 
Prices, 853 
Slaughtering, 657, 854 
Caves (Limestone), 4 
Cement Works, 604 
Censorship of Films, 220 . 
Census, 307 
Ages, 325 
Apprentices, 713 
Birth Places, 328 
Conjugal Condition, 327 
Employment, 674, 681 
Housing, 203 
Rents, 670 
Nationality, 328 
Occupations, 674, 681 
Population, 307, 329 
Sexes, 323 
Unemployment, 674, 681 
Charities, 187 
Government Relief, 165 
Social Aid Services, 165 


INDEX, 989; 


Cheese, 887 
Consumption, 660 
Exports, 74, 888, 891 
Imports, 74, 888 
Marketing, 875 
Prices, 669, 899 
Production, 732, 887 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 369, 393-396 
Children— 
Adoption, 181 
Ages, 240, 325 
Baby Health Centres, 181 
Charitable Institutions, 185, 187 
Courts, 184 
Crippled, 181 
Day Nurseries, 181 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 178 
Deaths, 361-369 
Delinquent, 184 
Deserted, 182, 184 
Employment, 693, 711 
Factories, 595 
Street Trading, 187 
Theatres, 187 
Family Allowances, 197-200 
Foster Homes, 185 
Guardianship, 179 
Medical (School) Services, 186. 
Mentally Deficient, 186, 245 
Neglected, 181, 183 
‘School Pupils, 238-251 
Ages, 240 
Census Records, 237: 
Religions, 240 
State Wards, 182 
Vocational Guidance, 248° 
Welfare, 179-187 
Chilling (Meat) Works, 617, 857 


Chromite, 636, 643 
Chronological History of New South: 
Wales, 37 
Church Adherents, 223 
Clergyman Licensed for Marriages, 
341 


Schools, 240 


Cigarettes and Cigars Consumption, 229 
Manufacture, 618 

Cirrhosis of Liver, Deaths, 369, 390 

Cities—Population, 321 
Proclaimed, 527 

Citrus Fruits, 754, 808-812, 823 

City Railway, 124 

Civil Service—Employees, 196 
Pensions, 194 


Clearances by Banks (see Banking). 
Climate, 5-15 
Clinics, Baby, 181 
Psychiatry, 177 
University (Training), 258 
_ Venereal Diseases, 175 
Closer Settlement (see Land). 
Cloth Factories, 609 
Clothing, Cost, 672 
Factories, 583, 589, 593 
Coal, 622, 644 
Consumption, 646 
In Factories, 598, 647 
On Railways, 160, 647 
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Coal—continued, 
Exports, 57-59, 6465 
Bunker, 647? 
Prices, 628 : 
Production, 636, 645;.728;:732 ° 
Coal Mining, 632, 644 : 
Days Worked, 648": 
Employment, 629,'633 
Intermittency, 687 
Machinery, 630, 633.! 
Outprt, 633, 636, 645. — 
Output per Man-dsy, 649" 
State Mine, 645° ~ 
Wages, 633, 723 
Coastal Division—Agriculturej 753" 
Land Settlement, 920' 
Meteorology, 6, 8-13: 
‘Coffee Consumption, 663 
Coin Held by Banks, 454, 465 - 
‘Coinage, 454 
Coke, 603, 621 
_ Used in Factories, 598 - 
-Cold Storage Works, 617, 655, 863 
Commerce, 41 
Commercial Education,.246;: 287. 
Common Law, 273 
Commons——Land. Reserved,’ 220, 948. 
Commonwealth, Austtdlian— -: 
Area, 2° 
Constitution, 17, 31' 
Bank, 461, 483-485 + 
Savings, 485, 487 
Industrial” Arbitration’ (see also 
Industrial),\707" °° 
Taxes, 400, 414 
‘Community (Co-operative) Sociéties— 
Advancement, 219, 496° 
Settlement, 219, 496° 
.Companies— 
: Banking,’ 461: 
Tucomes Assessed for Taxation, 404 
Rates of Tax; 404; 417° 
« Insurance, 5038,: 512 ' 
Life Assurance, 504 
Prices of Shares, 494 
. Régistrations,.492. 
"Compensation, Accidént— 
Railways.and: Tramways, 131 
Workers, 280, 694: 
Seamen, 98, 694 
Compulsory Defence ‘Training, 34. 
Conciliation, Industrial,' 706} 707 


Conjugal Condition: before: Marriage, 342:: 


of Population, 327 
Conservatorium of. Music, 267 
Constitution of Commonwealth; 17, 31 

Referenda, 32 

of New South Wales, 17, 271 
Consumption. of Food, 656 
Continuation Schools, 246* 


Convulsions of Children,: Deaths,'369, 383: 


Coomealla Irrigation Atea, 821, 980 
Co-operation— 
Dairying Industry, 873° 
Home Building, 217, 499° 
Societies, 496-500 - 
Building,,.217, 499! 
Commpnity ‘Advancement, 219 
'* Settlément, 219° 


Co-operation—Societies—contd. 
Investment, 498 
Rural,; 498. 
Trading,’ 497" 
Taxation of Societies’. Incomes, 403, 


Copper, 609, 636;:.640'° 
’ Prices, 626°: 
Copyrights, 296° 
Coroners’ Courts,: 287 - 
Correspondénce'Toaching;: 244°’ 
Cost of ‘Living, 672” 
County Councils, 525, .528 ° 
Electricity .Works,. 559-563, 620 
Courts of'Law, 271 i 
Appeals, 288° ° 
Children’s, 184; 288° 
Coroners’, 287 ' 
Criminal, 277, 283° 
Appeal, 289 : 
Disputed Returns (Parliamentary 
Elections), 23. 
District, 279. 
Fair’ Rents, 284 
Federal, 295 
High Court of Australia, 295°: 
Industrial Arbitration; 281; 295,708, 
707 . 
Land and Valuation, 280; 941" 
Licensing (Liquor), 224,283" 
Magistrates, 286 
Marine Inquiry, 98,’ 281! 
Mining Wardens, 284, 622" 
Petty Sessions, 283,' 285.. 
Quarter Sessions, 283” ' 
Small Debts; ' 283" 
Supreme, 273,'277— 
Taxation Review, 282 
Transport Appeal; 272" 
Cows (see Dairy Farming):' 
Creches, 181 bt 
Credit, Rural. (see also. Rural), 484, 496, 
929, 984 
Cremation, 185" 
Crime, 277-279, 285-287 © 
Crippled Children-—Assistanoe; 18% 
Crops (see Agriculttire).: 
Crown’ Linds (see Latd).' 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 821; 982" ' 
Currency, 454-461 | - 
Customs Acts, 41 
Tariffs, 66 : 
Petrol Duty for’Roads; 114,' 410! 
Primage Duty, 66, 73, 418° 
Revenue, 73, 418 


yp 


Daceyville Garden Suburb, 218+ 
Dairy Factories, 616, 878°. 
Dairy Farming (see: al’o-Butter; Cheese, 
Milk), 871° 
and Wheatgrowirg,’ 779" 
Cattle, 848; 877 
Co-operativn, 873% 
Employment, 674, 677 
Farms, 878; 9160+ 
Machinery; 926" 


Dairy Farming, :ete.—continuad, : a 0} 
Marketing Organisations,.874 = ~ Early ClosingShops,..709 
Prices, 666-669/733; 886;/899 aply Closing Shop 
Products, 733, 879,883 Education’ (see. also. Schools), 233-270 
Exports, 57-60,.74, (88%, 891 (Advisory: Boards,’ 234,253 
Value, 733,898 Art Gallery, :269 
Rainfall Index, !881 fe Blind Persons,:.251 
Supervision, 660,\872 Broadgasting,: 236 
Darling River— UBurearies, 209 
Drainage Area, .4 Fe Compulsory School Madave: 238 
Length, 3 : : Gonservatorium-of: Musio,: 267 
Navigation; 89 .  Correspordenee, Teaching; :244 
Vs : Denf.Mutes,:261 
ae a as Educational ‘Socicties; 266 
‘Examinations, !252 
Asoldental’ (ces: spaidet), Expenditure by State; 264-266 


Loan, "427, :437,' 439 
Kinderganten, 233, 261 
Libraries, 268 
Museums, 267 
Puimary;' 288,243 
Private Schools, :237, 249-251 


Causes, 369-398 
Expectation ‘of Life, 360 
_ Index of Mortality,+358 
‘In Gaals; 303 
Registration, 341 
Seasonal: Prevalence,’ 398 


Debt, Public, of NuS:W. (see: Finance). ‘ ee a 
Debts— ee 
Ge Ages,.240 
anes He 516 Census Records, 236 
9 : ere - Religions,'240 \- 
Rural, 929-938, 984 ‘Subnormal,; 186, 245 
; Settlers’ Debts to Crown, 937 Railway: Institute, 264 
Defenco, 34-36 : 
Dental Clinics for Schools, ° 186 . Religions Tesching,:241 
\ Besearch,: 236: ; 
Students, ‘257 Rural; 234,247 
University’ Training,'258 Scholarships,’ 259 
Dentists Registered,: 168 Seroudeee 233, 245 
Students, 262 — . , 
Deposits, Bank (see Banking). pee 249, 250, 
Diabetes, Deaths, 369, 382 State: Schools, '237, 243,245 
Diamonds, 636, 650 : System; 233 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis—Deaths, 369, | Teachers— 

389 ' Private, 237, 243 
Diatomaceous Earth, 651 State, 237, 2638 
Diphtheria and Croup—Cases, 173 Technical, 258 

Deaths, 369,. 374 University, 257 
Discount Rates—Banks, 478 ‘ . Technical, 252 : 
_ Treasury Bills,. 477 ; Training .of ‘Teachers, 261 
Diseases, Communicable— University. 255-2569 
Cases ‘Notified, 173 Vocational, Guidance, ‘248 


Deaths, 3697398 ~ 
Seasonal Prevalence,. 398 
, Treatment, 173 


Divorce, 275, 346 


Eggs— ‘ 
Exports: and: Imports, 895 
Marketing, 656, 894 
Poultry ‘Farming; 891 


‘Persons (Consus)! 327 Prices, 669, 894, 899 oe 
Docks and Slips (Shipping),:95 ° Production, '893 : 
Doctors of Medicine, 168; 267 : — Elections— 

Domestic Employment, 674 | | Local Government,.526, 527 
raining. Schools; 248 Parliamentary— 
Donkeys,’ 853 “Commonwealth, 32 
pee Services, '564 New ‘South Wales, .26-28 
sts, 667, 825 124 
“Dredging for’ Minorals, 637, 642 Bee 


Tramways, 141 


“Dried” Fruits, ‘806,816, 823 ; 
Drink Bill: 227 ; Trolley Omnibuses,: 142,; 148, 157 


: ne Elevtricity— 
Consumption, 227 
Drug Tioskteek, 168 pAdeory Committee,’ 559. ee 
Drunkenness—Convictions, 228;'286 Serene ya 664° te I 
pee Machinery in: “Bactorie Sy" 0, 
i : : 3 0. 16 
Dumping Foreign Goods,. 72 Prices, B05 y 


Dwellings (see. Housing). mga : Production, .603,' 620, :732 
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Blectricity—continued. 
Works, 432, 434, 620 - 
County Councils, 528, 559 
Sydney, 528, 560 
Municipal and Shire, 559 
Railway, 149 
Elevators, Grain, 439, 786 
Emigration (see Migration). 
Employment (see also Unemployment) 674 
Agencies, 689 
Census Records, 674, 681, 713 
Children, 595, 693, 711 
Exchanges, Government, 689 
Private, 689 
In Factories, 583, 589, 674, 679 
Monthly, 595, 689 
Outworkers, 693 
In Forestry, 674, 679, 901 
In Government Services, 680 
Postal, 106 
Railways and Tramways, 149, 
680 
In Mines, 629, 632, 674, 677 
In Retail Stores, 687, 700 
In Rural Industries, 674, 677, 763, 
927 
Index—Monthly, 686 
Organisations— 
Industrial Unions, 704, 707 
Trade Unions, 700 
Seasonal Trends, 595, 686, 689 
Teachers, 237, 248, 2538, 263 
Women, 583, 592, 674, 927 
Encephalitis— 
Cases, 173 
Deaths, 369 
Endowment, Family, 197-200 
Engineering Standards, 577 
Works, 606 
Tnsilage, 805 
Entertainments— 
Film Censorship, 220 
Halls and Theatres Licensed, 220 
Racing (Horse and Greyhound), 221 
Tax, 222, 400, 409-418 
Taxable Admissions, 223-224 
Equity Jurisdiction, 274 
Erosion of Soil, 828 
Estate, Real (see also Land)— 
Mortgages, 518 
Transfers Registered, 518 
Titles, 517 
Estates (Deceased Persons) 
Intestate, 293 
Probates granted, 275, 521 
Value, 275, 521 
Taxation—Commonwealth, 407 
State, 405 
Evaporation, 9 
Exchange Oversea, 481] 
Adjustment (Tariff ), 67 
Bank Rates, 481 
Exchange Settlement (Banks), 470 
Stock—Index of Share Prices, 494 
Excise Tariff, 66, 399 
Revenue, 73 
Executive Government of New South 
Wales, 18,19 
Expectation of Life, 360 


Expenditure (see Finance). 
Exports, Interstate, 74 
Butter, 74, 884 
Cattle, 74, 850 
Flour, 74, 783 
Principal Items, 74 
Sheep, 74, 836 
Wheat, 74, 783 
Exports, Oversea, 42 
Bounties, 597, 808 
Butter, 57-59, 884 
By Commodities, 57-60 
Average value per unit, 59 
By Countries 49, 
Principal Items, 62 
Commodities— 
Coal, 57-59, 646 
Flour, 57-59, 614, 782 
Gold, 47 
Hides and Skins, 57-59, 864 
Tron and Steel, 609 
Leather, 57-59, 864 
Meat, 57-59, 857 
Metals, 57-59 
Pastoral Products, 57-59, 864 
Rabbit Skins, 57-59, 866 
Ships’ Stores, 61 
Timber, 57-59, 902 
Wheat, 57-60, 781 
Wool, 57-60, 846 
Index of Volume, 60 
Marketing Organisations, 41, 873 
Re-exports, 61 
Valuation of Goods, 43 
Extradition of Offenders, 297 


F 
Factories, 575 
Capital Value, Buildings and Plant, 
581, 585 
Classification, 579, 583 
Definitions (Statistical), 577 
Employees, 583, 584, 589-6596, 674 
Ages, 594 
Children, 595, 693, 711 
Monthly, 595, 689 
Seasonal Trends, 595, 689 
Women, 583, 591, 592, 674 
Fuel Used, 598-600, 647. 
Geographical Distribution, 584 
Government, 582 
Tnspection, 692 ° 
Machinery, 597 - ; 
Materials used, value, 581, 583, 600 
Production, 581, 583, 600, 728, 878 
Principal Items, 603, 732 
Size, 586 
Wages paid, 581, 583, 596, 600, 723 
Fairbridge Farm Sohool for Migrants, 338 
Fallowing Wheat Lands, 773 
Family Endowment :— 
Allowances, 197-200 
Tax, 198, 400, 411 
Fares :— 
Railways, 134 
Tramways, 148 
Farming (see Agriculture.) 


Federal (see also Commonwealth). 
Aid for Roads, 113, 410 
Capital Territory, 2, 33, 940 
Constitution, 31 
Health Council, 164 
Parliament, 31 
Taxes, 899, 400, 414 
Federation, of Australian States, 31 
Fceble-minded Children, 186, 245 
Fellmongering, 611, 839 
Terries, 89, 118, 574 
Harbour Services, 89 
Fertilisers used in Farming, 764 
On Pastures, 831 
Films, Cinematograph— 
Censorship, 220 
Imports, 54 © 
Picture Shows, Attendance, 223 
Quotas, 221 
Viuance— 
Local Government, 399, 525, 540, 544 
Government Assistance, 551 
Loans, 553 
Rating, 400, 534 
Trading Concerns, 558 
Valuation of Property, 530 
Moratorium Act, 518, 520 
Private, 454 
Banking, 461, 485 
Clearances, 470 
Bankruptcy, 295, 516 
Companies, 492 
Incomes Taxed, 414 
Co-operative Societies, 217, 219, 
496 


Currency, 454 
Exchange (Oversea), 481 
Friendly Societies, 200, 500 
Incomes, 414, 523 
Insuranee, 503 
Reduction Act, 427, 481 
Interest Rates, 427, 4438, 474 
Moneylenders, 518 
Mortgages, 518 
Real Estate Transactions, 517 
Valuations, 414, 530 
Stock Exchange; 494 
Wealth, 521 
Public, 399 
Australian Loan Council, 399, 
451 
Debt (N.S.W.), 444 
Federal Grants for Roads, 113, 
410 
Financial Agreemeut (Common- 
wealth and States), 451 
Loans, 399, 436 
State Accounts, Revenue and 
Expenditure, 420 
Loan Funds, 436 
Taxation, 400 
Commonwealth, 401, 414 
State, 400, 402 
Rural, 484, 488, 491 
Settler’s Debts, 929, 984 
Fire Brigades, 563 
Clays, 652 
Insurance, 512, 514 
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Tirat Offenders, 304 
Fish-— 
Consumption, 657 ; 
Tishermen, 230, 674, 679, 906 
Licenses, 230, 905 
Grounds, 905 
Administration, 005 
Imports and Exports, 908 
Marketing, 655, 658 
Oysters, 905 
Production, 732, 906, 908 
Research, 905, 908 
Trawling, 656, 907 
Tlour— 
Consumption, 658 
Exports. 57-60, 74, 614, 782, 783 
Mills, 588, 603, 614 
Prices, 658, 668, 669, 761 
Tax, 420, 659, 760, 793 
Food, 655 
Consumption, 656 
Imports, 56, 74, 663 
Laws, 655 
Markets, 655 ; 
Measures and Weights, 656 
Prices—Wholesale, 665 
Retail, 669 
Standards, 655, 660, 661 
Supply, 655 . 
For Unemployed, 165, 690 
Forestry, 900 
Employment, 674, 679, 901 
Lands, 900 
Administration, 901, 904 
State, 900 
Licenses, 903 
Public Revenue, £25, 903 
Royalties, 425, 903 , 
Sawmills, 619, 901 
Timber Consumption, 901 
Exports, 57-59, 902 
Imports, 55, 902 
Production, 901 
Value of Production, 902 
Forty-Four Hours Week, 708 
Fowls (see elso Eggs), 891 
Tranchise— 
Local Governmeut, 526, 527. 
Parliament of N.S.W., 26° 
Freights—Principal Commiodities— 
Occan, 90, 788, 859, 874 
Railway, 136 
Friendly Societies, 200-208, 600-503 
Fruit— 
Canning, 603, 816 
Dried, 806, 816, 823 
Marketing, 655, 812, 814, 817 
Fuel used in Factories, 598-600, 647 
Mines, 632 
Railways, 150, 647 
Fur Farming—Rabbits, 899 


G 
Gaols, 175, 300 
Gas-— 
Consumption, 664 
Machinery (Factory), 597 
Prices, 664 
Production, 603, 621, 782 
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Gas—continued, 
Standards, 664 
Works, 558, 621 
Gauges of Australian. Railways, 140 
Tramways, 142 
Geese, 893 
Geography of New South. Wales, 44 
Geophysical Prospecting for Minerals, 625 
Glass and Bottle. Works, 604 
‘Goats, 853 
Gold— 
Bounty, 625, 637 
Coin held by Banks,.454, 465 - 
Currency, 454 
Imports and Hieporti) 47 
‘Prices, 455 
Production, 686° 
Reserve, Note Issue, 456-459 , 
Government (see also Statp)— 
Business and Industrial Undertak- 
ings, 430-434 
Charitable Relief, 163-168 
Coal Mine, 645 
Constitution, 17-33 
Cost of Parliament, 30 
Employees, :680 
Arbitration,, 708 
Postal, 106 
Railways and Tramways, 149, 
680 
Teachers, 237, 261, ‘680 .. 
Superannuation, 195-197 
Factories, 582 
. Finance (see, Finance). 
Health Services, 163 
Insurance Office, 515 
Local, .625 
Railways, 121, .680 
Tramways, 141, 680 
Governor of N.S.W.,.18 
Grafton—Population, 322 
Water Supply, 566 
Grapes (see also Wine), 806, 808, 823 
Grasses, 752 
Greyhound Racing (see Racing). 
Groceries (see also Food). 
Prices, 665, 669 
Gun Licenses, 230 


i 


Habitual Criminals, 302 | 
. Haemorrhage of Brain, deaths, 369, 383 
Halls (Public), Licensed, 220 
Harbour Bridge (Sydney), 118; 536,)539 
Harbours (see Ports). 
“‘ Harvester “ Wage, 718, 720 
Harvesting—Dates of, 768 - 
Hat Factories, 612 
Hawkesbury coe College, 234 
River, Length,‘3 : 
Tourist Resorts, 4 
Hap Crops, 768, 804, 819 
Hay Irrigation Area, 821, 824, 982 
Health Services, 163 
Heart Diseases Deaths, 369,.385 
Herd Testing (Dairy), 876 
Hides and Skins Exported, 57-60, as 
Tanneries, 612 


High Court of Australia, 296 
Highways (see, Roads). . 
History of N.S.W.— 
Chronological, 37 
Industrial, 786 
Holidays, Public, 710 
Homes (see Housing). . 
Honey, 897 
Horses, 851 
Racing— 
Supervision, 221 
Taxes, 222, 223, 400,407 
Hosiery Faotories; 611 
Hospitals— 
Commission, 170 
Contribution Funds, 172 
Lottery Moneys, 170, 171 
Mental, 175-177, 427 
Private, 169 
Public, 169 
Accommodation, 171 
‘Administration, 169 
Finances, 162 
Government Expenditure, 164, 
427 


Subsidy, 171 
Hotels, Licenses, 224-227 
Hours of Work; 708 
Housing, 203 
Building of Dwellings, 207, 210-214 
Co- -operative Socioties, 217, 499 
Cost, 214 
- Governmental Assistance, 215, 
490,499 
Census Records, 203 
- Dacey Garden Suburb, 218 
Flats—-Census Records, 203 
New Buildings, 210-213 
Homes for Unemployed, 216 
Improvement Board, 207 
Materials.used in construction, 206 
- Municipal Dwellings, 218 
Nature of Occupancy, 206 
Rents, 670 
Tenancy, 206 
. Law; .670 
Slim Clearance,'207 
War Service Homes, 218 
Hume Dam, 89 
Hunter District Water Supply and'Sewer- 
age, 431, 439, 564, 572 
Rates, 573 
Hunter, Port (see'Ports arid Newcastle). 
Hunter River— 
Drainage area, 4 
‘Length, 3 


I 


Illegitimacy, 350, 353,354 
Illiteracy, 236 
Immigrants (see Migration). 
Imports—Interstute, '74 
Butter, 74; 884 
Cattle, 74,:850 
Eggs, 74; 895 
Flour, 74, 782, 783 
Sheep, 74, 835 
Wheat, 74 
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Imports, Oversea, 42 
By Commodities,,63,,64 
Countries, 49 
Principal Items, 62 
Commodities— 
Apparel, 54 . 
: Fish; 56,908, 
Gold, 47 . 
Tntoxicants,. 56. 
Tron and Steel, 55 
Machinery, 55 
Motor Vehioles, 55 
Oi,.55 
Paper, 54 
Piece Goods, 54 
Rubber, 55 
Tea, 56, 663 
Textiles, 54 
Timber, 55, 902 . 
Tobacco,.56 
, Imprisonment, 300 
“Incomes, 404,.523 - 
Companies, 404,523 
Taxation, 400 
Federal, 415 
State, 400, 402 
Assessments, 404 
Special, 400;:402, 412 
Index—Bank. Glearings, ‘470 
aly a of Gas.and Blectwivity, 


Employment, ‘686 
Exports—-Violume of Trade,. 60° 
Mortality, 358 
Prices—Retail, 671, 672 
, Wholesale, "665, 760 
Rainfall, 770, 847, 881 
Stock Exchange, 495 
Wages, 726 
Industrial Accidents (seg Accidents). 
Industrial Arbitration, 704 
Awards and Agreemente, 716, 707 
Commonwealth:System, 707 
Conciliation, 705, 707 
Lock-outs and-Strikes, 713 
Crown Employees, 708 
Hours of Work, 708 | 
Preference ito, Unionists, 711 
State System, 704 
i Tribunals, 705, %07 
‘Unions, 704, 707 
.Wages Regulation, 718 
. Assurance, :504 
Diseases, 692 
Compensation, 694 . 
Dislocations, 713 
Loss of. Wages, 716 
Employment, 674 
History, 736 
Hygiene, 692 
_ Research, 576 
Standardisation, 876 
Training, 234 
Unions, 704, 707 
Inebriates, 228, 286 
Infantile Mortality, 361-369 
Paralysis; Gases,.173 
Infectious Diseases, Oases,.173 
Deaths, 369 


Influenza Deaths, 369, 376 
Inquests, 287 
Insanity (see Lunacy ‘and: Mental, Hos: 
pitals). 
Insurance, 503, 512 ; 
Government Office,; 515 
National, 503 
Workers’ Compensation, 512,:804 
Interest Bill— 
Local sovermnient Loans, 541, 546, 
55: 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 427,450 
State Business: Undertakings, ’ “431, 
432 
Railways, 126 
Tramways,’ 144 
Interest Rates— 
Banks, 473, 474, 477-479 
Savings, 479, 488 
Government Securities, 476 
Treasury. Bills, 443, 477 
Mortgages, 480 
Public Debt (N.S.W.) 441-444, 448~ 
451,475 
Reduction Act, 427, ‘AB1L 
Rural Loans, 938 
Treasury Bills, 443, 477 
Interstate ceeyey 139 
Shipping, 7 
Trade, 14, 783,835, 850; 884. . 
Intoxicants-— 
Consumption, 227 
Drink Bill, 227 
Drunkenness, 228, 286 
.. Excise, Revenue, 73 
Imports, .56 
Customs Revenue, 73 
, Licenses, 224 
Wine Production, 806 


Invalid Pensions, 187-192 


Investment Societies, Co-operative, 498 
Tron and Steel--- 
Bounties, 577 
Exports, 609 
Imports; 55 . 
Prices, 668 
Production, 603, 608, 732 
‘Works, 608 . 
Tron Ore, 409,636, 642 
Tron: Oxide, 636, 642 
Trrigation, 821 
Bores, Artesian, 825 
Shallow, 826 
Schemes, 824 
Settlements,:821,980 
Debts of: Settlera,. 936, 984 
Finances, 432, 437, 439, 984 
* Production, 821 
‘Fruit,.816,. 823 
Rice, 802 
J 
Jam Prices, 668 | . 
Production, 603 
Jenolan Caves, 4 
Jervis Bay, 85 
Judges, 271, 290 
Ponsions, 194. 
Jury System, 289 
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Justice, 271 
Administration, 272 
Cost, 305 
Courts, 271 
Police, 196, 208 
Prisons, 300 

Justices of Peace, 292 

Juveniles (see Children). 


K 


Kerosene Prices, 668 
Shale, 635, 649 
Kindergarten, 233, 251 
Knitting Factories, 611 
Kuring-gai Chase, 4, 220 


L 


Labour (see Employment), 
Lachlan River—- 
Drainage Area, 4 
. Irrigation Projects, 824 
Length, 3 
Lambs (see Sheep). 
Land—- 
Administration, 940 
Boards and Courts, 941 
Agricultural, 752, 910, 919 
Alienated from Crown, 909 
Alienation, 909, 942 
Defined, 909 
Area, 911 
Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings, 911 
By Divisions, 919 
Method of Acquisition from 
Crown, 950 
Resumptions by Crown, 973, 985 
Sales, 517 
Size of Holdings, 911 
Tenure, 914, 942 
Transfers Registered, 517 
Value, 414, 912; 915 
Crown Lands— 
Arca—Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings, 753, 911 
By Divisions, 919 
Available for Settlement, 949 
Disposals, 942 ; 
Leases, 946, 958 
Method of Acquisition, 950 
Reserves, 948 
Sales, 517, 943, 956 
Tenure, 914, 942 
Conversion, 968 
Transfers Registered, 517 
Finance (see Rural). 
Forests, 900 
Holdings Used for Various Purposes, 
910 : 
Trrigation, 821, 980 
Legislation, 940 
Mining, 623, 967 
Mortgages, 518 
Revenue, 425 
Sales, 517, 943, 956 
Share Farming, 767 


Land—continued. 
Settlement, 918 
Closer, 973 
In Divisions, 919 
Returned Soldiers, 978 
Taxation, 400, 402, 414 
Valuation, 280, 941, 952, 976 
Valuo, 414, 530, 912, 915 
Western, 925, 970 
Lard, 864, 890 
Law, 271 
Administration, 272, 303 
Barristers and Solicitors, 292, 976 
Courts, 271 
Judiciary, 271, 290 
Land, 940 
Lead—Exports, 57-59 
Mining, 636, 638 
Prices, 626 " 
Production, 636, 732 
Lead-poisoning—Workers’ Compensation 
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Leather, Exports, 57-59, 864 
Prices, 668 
Production, 603, 612, 732 
Tanneries, 612 
Legal Profession, 292 
System, 271 
Legislature of New South Wales, 21 
Legislative Assembly, 21, 24 
Council, 21, 22 
Legitimation Act, 355 
Leprosy—Cases Notified, 173 
Lazaret, 174 
Letters Posted, 101 
Libraries, 268 
Licenses—- 
Agents, Employment, 689 
Farm, Produce, 656, 820 
Ferry Steamers, 89 
Fishing, 230, 905, 906 
Forestry, 903 
Halls, Public, 220 
Hospitals, Private, 169 
Hotels, 226 
Liquor, 224 
Mining, 622 
Motor Vehicles, 152-157 
Racecourses, 221 
Shipping—Coastal Trade, 76 
Traffic, 162 : 
Licensing (Liquor) Court, 224, 283 
Liens on Crops, Wool, Livestock, 519 
Life Assurance, 503 : 
Lighthouses, 98 % 
Limestone, 636, 651, 652 
Liquor (see Tntoxicants). 
Lithgow Iron and Steel Works, 608 
Livestock, 828, 853 
Animals—Cattle, 828, 848, 877 
Horses, 828, 851 
Pigs, 828, 888 
Sheep, 828, 833 
Meat Works, 617, 863 
Mortgages, 519 
Prices, 853 
Slaughtering, 637, 854 
Living, Cost of, 672 
Wage (sce Wages). 


INDEX, 


Loan Council of Australia, 399, 442, 451 
Loans, Public (see also Finance)— 
Authority to Raise, 399, 553, 563, 569 
Local Government, 553 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 399, 569 
National Debt Conversion, 441, 450 
State, 399, 436 
Cost of Raising, 441 
Dates of Maturity, 441, 449 
Debt, 444 
Expenditure, 437-440 
External, 441, 447, 449 
Funds, 436 
Interest, 448 
‘ Sinking Fund, 453 
Local Government, 399, 525 
Elections, 526 
Employees’ Superannuation, 197 
Extent, 528 
Finances, 399, 529, 540 
Franchise, 526, 527 
Government Assistance, 546, 551 
Housing Schemes, 218 
Loans, 399, 553 
Markets, 541, 655 
Municipalities, 525, 527 
Population of Areas, 312, 323, 520 
Powers of Councils, 528 
Rating, 400, 534 
Roads, 109 
Shires, 525, 527 
System, 525 
Trading Concerns, 558 
Value of Ratable Property, 530, 533 
i Supply and Sewerage Services, 
64. 


Lock Hospitals, 175 
Lockouts (Industrial), 713 
Lord Howe Island, 3 
Lotteries, State, 222 
Proceeds Paid to Hospitals, 170, 171 
Lunacy— 
Care of Insane Persons, 175 
Deaths, 369, 384 
Jurisdiction, 176, 274 
Mental Hospitals, 176 


M 

Machinery Used— 

Factorics, 597 

Mining, 630, 632 

Coal, 630, 633 

Rural Industries, 762, 926 
Machinery Works, 606 
Macquarie River—Drainage Area, 4 

Irrigation, 824 

Length, 3 
Magistrates, 291 
Magnesite, 636, 651 
Mail Services, 101 

Air, 99 
Main Roads (see Roada). 
Maize, 757, 796 

Consumption, 801 

Prices, 761 

Production, 796 
Manganese, 636, 643 
Manufacturing Industries (see Factories). 
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Manures Used— | 
Agriculture, 764 
Pastures, 831 

Marble, 651, 652 


Margarine Produced, 603 


Marine Inquiry Courts, 98, 281 
Insurance, 503, 512 
Maritime Services Board, 77, 85, 430 
Mark Signatures—Marriage Registers, 
236, 345 
Marketing, Fedcral Referenda, 33 
Of Exports, 41 
Primary Products, 656, 820 
Butter, 873 
Fruit, 812, 814, 815, 816 
Rice, 803 
Wheat, 783 
Wool, 841 


~ Markets, Municipal, 541, 655 


Fish, 655, 658 
Fruit and Vegetables, 655, 6683 
Marriages, 342 
Age, 343 
Conjugal Condition, 341 
Divorces, 275, 346 
Licenses to Celebrate, 341 
Mark Signatures, 346 
Registration, 341 
Religions, 346 
Masculinity—Births, 360 
Population, 323 
Maternal Mortality, 369, 393 


Maternity Allowances, 179 
Measles, Deaths, 369, 372 


Mcat— 
Abattoirs, 656, 854 
Mctropolitan—Finances, | 431, 
432 
Chilling, 606, 863 . 
Consumption, 656 
Export Trade, 57-60, 857 
Freights, Ocean, 90, 859 
Imports into United Kingdom, 860 
Preserving, 606, 863 
Prices, 666, 668, 669, 856 
In London, 857, 861 
Refrigerating, 606, 863 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 186 
Practitioners Registered, 168 
Students, 258 
Services, Government, 163 
Meningitis, Cases, 173 
Deaths, 369, 382 
Mental Diseases, Deaths, 369, 384 
Treatment, 175 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 96 
Seamen’s Wages, 97 
Mercury, 644 
Metals— 
Mining, 622, 629, 679 
Prices, 626 
Treatment Works, 606 
Meteorology, 5-15 
Conditions in 1937, 16 
Metropolis (see also Sydney). 
Boundaries, 317 
Population, 317-321 


Metropolitan Hospitals .» Contribution 
Fund, 172 
Transport Servicas— 
Ferries, 89 
Omnibus, 159 
Railway, 124 
Tramway, 141 : 
Water Supply arid Sewerpge'Services, 
‘564 


Buildings; new, assessed, 208 
Finances, 399,431,664 ; 
Loan’ Expeliditure, 489 
Migration,: 330 
‘ Interstate, 331 
Net—Externhl, 309, 310, 331 
* Internal;'316 
Oversea, 332 
Assisted; 334,.389 
Contract! Migrants, 334 
Juveniles,:337 ; 
Nationality of Migrants, 833, 337 
Restriction; B84 - 
Welfare Organisations;’337 
Military Defence Forces, 34 
College; 35 
Compulsory Training, 34 
Milk (see alsé Dairying)— 
Consumption, 661 
Prices, 662, 669,899 
Production, 879, ‘880,898 ; 
Supervision «of “Supply: and’ Distri- 
bution, 661 a 
Uses, 882. 
Mining, 622. 
Accidents, 654 
Coal Mines, '629, 632, 644 
Intermittent Working, 687 
Prices, 628 aca 
Dispute Dislocations, 714 
Inspection of Mines} 653 
Lands, 623 
Licences, 622 
Metal! Mines; 629; 679: 
Prices, 626 
' Miners, 629; 632,'674;'679 
‘Wages; 632;'633,°723 
Production,’ 632,:636,728,'732' 
Wardeh's Courts,' 284; 622 . 
Ministers of the'Crown, 19, 29, 272 
Ministries since 1913; 29 
Salaries, 20 ee 
Minting, 454 
Mitchell Library, 268 
Molybdenum, 636,:643 
Money—Coinage, 454 
Currency, 456 ; 
Money Lenders Registration,:518 
Money Orders (Rost Office),i 460 . 
Moratorium Act,:520 
Mortality (see Deaths). 
Mortgages, 518 
Interest Rates, 480 
Moratorium, 520 
Motor Vehicles— 
Bodies Made, 603 
Control of ‘Traffic, 152 
Imports; .56,:68 
Insurance, 5123515 : 
Omnibus Services,.162,.15 
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} Motor’ Vehicles—continued. 


On Repister, 154 ; 
“Registrations and Licenses, 182, 158, 
“166 ; 
“Fees, 157 
Taxes, 152154 . 
Paid to! Main! Roads’ Fudd, 112, 
409 
Revenue, 157, 400, 409 
Municipal ‘Library, ‘Sydney, '269 
Municipalities, 525 
Area; 525, 629 
Elections, :526, .537 
Finances, 399, 529, :540, 644. 
Loans, 553 
Markets, ‘641, 655, 658,' 663 
Population,.‘812, .529 
Rates and Taxes,: 400, 634 
‘“Roads;: 109 
Valuation of Property, 530, ‘533 
Munitions Supply,''36 
Murray River— 
: Drainage Area, 4 
Hume Dam, 89 
Trrigation Schemes, ‘89, .824 
Length, 3 
Navigation, :89 
Murrumbidgee River— 
Drainage.’ Area,, 4 
Tirigation Area,’ ‘821,824 
Finances, 431, 432, 980° 
Production, ‘802, ‘816,-.823 
Tenure of Larids, 980 
Length, 8 
sNavigation, +89: 


“Museums, 267 


Music Conservatorium, 267 . 
Mutton (see also Sheep), .855 
Chilled, 617 
Consumption, 656 
Export, 57—60,: 857 
“Frozen, 617, 863 
Imports into United Kingdom, 861 
Prices; 668, 669, 856 


N 


National Art Gallery, 269 
Debt (see Finance). 
Insurance, 503 
Park 4, 220 

Nationality of Migrants, 333 
Population, 328 
Shipping, 81 

Naturalisation, 339 

Navigation Laws, . 76 

Navy, 36 

Nephritis, Deaths, 369, 391 

Newcastle— 
Abattoirs, 657 ; 
Airport, 99 1s 
Building Operations, 209,.214 
City Proclaimed, :627 i 
Docks, 96 
Harbour, 88 
Tron and Steel Works, 608 
Local Government, 528 
Mercantile Marine: Office, :96 

' Metsorology,: 12 


Newcastle—conid. 


Milk. Supply, 661 

Otinibus ‘Services, 158" ° 

Population, 322. 

Shipping;’'83;: 89 ' 

Slum Clearance; .207~ 

Traffic Accidents, 160" 

Tramways, 142, 145, 147) 

Wages, Basic, 719°: 

Water and SeweragerWorks, 431, 
564, 572 

New Zealand Trade; 49, 80; 82" 
Agreement,’ 69" ; 

Notes, ~ Australian, 456, 464° 
Banik! 436;° 464! ; 
Postal, 460 *- 

Noxious Animals, 866° 

Nurses Registered,: 168 - 

Nursing Associations, 168° 


‘. nd (ey , 
Oatrnval’'Prices,' 669 * 
Oats, 757, 799 
Observatory (Sydney), 15‘ 
Occupations of Popuiation’ (see Binploy- 
ment). 

Offenders Convietéd,' 278}: 279}'.286': 
Oil— 

Bounty; 625,649 ' 

In Factories——Power "of . Machinery, 

597" 
Consumption; ..598! 

Shale, 636, 649" © 
Old Age Pensions, 189” 

Asylums, 187. 
Omnibus Sérvices, 157") 

Electric Trolley, 142; 148” 

Licenses’ and'Irées,’,158 , 
Onions,. 663,’ 761, 818° 
Opals, 636;'.650 : 
Optometrists, Registered, 168 
Orcharets (see Fruit). 
Orphanages, 185 
Ottawa Agreement, 68, 860° 
Oysters, 906 


P 

Paper Currency; 456, 458” 

Parcels. Post, 101: 

Parents and'Citizens Associations (School) 

235 
Parks, 219, 948 
Parliament — 
Commonwealth} 31 
New South: :Wales, 17-3 : 
Cost, 30% 
Elections, 26°28’ 
Disputed Returns Court, 25 
Payment iof Members, 24 

Parliamentary Committees, 24, 25.. 

Passports, 340: 

Pastoral Iudustry. (see: also.iLand)}, 828 
Employment, 67-4, 677, 927 
Exports—Oversea, 57-60, 62-65, 

846, 857, 864 
Interstate, 74, 835, 850' 
Livestock, 828 
Cattle, 848°: 
» Dairyy 877°. 


Pastoral Industry— 
Live Stock—con‘d. 


Horses, 851 *' 
Pigs,’ 888° 
Prices,’ 853": 
Sheep, 833. 
Machinery, 926: 
Noxious Animals, 865" 
Pastures Improvement,' 831 ' 
Protdction, 867° 
Production, 7282735, 865° 
Wages, 678,'.927' 
Riatés, 728,' 724: 
Wool (see Wool). 
Patents’ Registered,' 296° 
“ Paterson» Plan (Butter Marketing), 
874 
Pawnbrokers Licensed,’ 189 
Pensions — 
Government Services, 194197 
Invalid, 189-192 
Local Government, 197 
Old Age, 196 
Police, 196 
Railway Employees, 196 
War, 193 
Widows’, 192 
Petrol Duties“allotted:té: Roads, 114, 410 
Petroleum, 625 
Pharmacists, Registered, 168: 
Physical Pe of" ‘New: South Wales, , 


Picture a - 
Films—Censorship, 220 : 
Quotas, 221 
Licensing of Halls, 220: 
Taxable Aditissions, 223 
Pigs (see also Bidon), 828, 888" 


Pilotage— 
Control,. 76, 98 « 
‘Rates,' 92° 


Pistol Licenses, 230 
Plant ‘Diseases,’ 820! 
Platinum, 609, 636, 643. 
Pneumoconiosis—Workers’ Compensa+ 
tion, 698° 
Pneuménia; ‘Death’, 369, 387" 
Police, 298-299:. 
Pensions; 196; 298° 
Population, 307. 
Aboriginals, 189; 328° 
Ages, 325 
Aliens, 328 
Australian States, 329 ' 
Capitiil. Cities; 321< 
Birthplaces, 328 
Census, 307 
Conjugal Condition, 327° 
Country Towns, 313 
Distribution, 312 ° 
Increasés;.307" 
Metropolis, 317 
Migrations:,307;.330° 
Assisted,: 334 
Municipalities, 313,- 321, 529: 
Nationality, 328'" - 
of Migrants, 333 
Race, 328 . 
Religions, 232 
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Population—contd. 


Sexes, 323 
Shires, 313, 529 . 
Sources of Increase, 309-312 
Urban and Rural, 313 
World, 330 
Pork— 
Consumption, 656 
Prices, 669 
Port Kembla Iron & Steel Works, 608 
Shipping, 83, 84 
Smelting Works, 609 
Port Hunter (see also Newcastle), 88 
Tides, 16 
Port Jackson (see also Sydney), 85 
Control, 77, 85 
‘Finance, 88, 91 
Shipping, 83, 84 
Tides, 16 
Wharfage, 86 
Rates, 93 
Ports, 85 
Control, 77 
Docks, 96 
Maritime Services Board, 77, 85 
Pilotage, 76, 91, 98 
Quarantine, 77 
Rates and Charges, 91-94 
Shipping— : 
Cargoes, 84 
Tonnage, 83 
Postal Notes, 460 
Postal Services, 101 
Finances, 106 
Rates, 101 
Potatoes, 818 . 
Prices, 668, 669, 760 
peanuen, 732, 818. 
Supply, 663 
Boultey Warming, 891 
Power Works (see Electricity aud Gas), 
620 
Preference to Returned Soldiers, 711 
Unionists, 711 
Preferential Tariffs, 66 
Prices— 
Agricultural Products, 760, 790 
Bread, 658, 669 ’ 
Butter, 667, 668, 669, 733, 886 
Coal, 628 
Company Shares, 495 
Eggs, 669, 894, 899 
Electricity, 665 
Export, 59 
Flour, 658, 668, 669, 761 
Gas, 664 
Gold, 455 
Groceries, 665, 669 
Tron, 668 
Livestock, 853 
Meat, 666, 668, 669, 856, 861 . 
Metals, 626 
Milk, 662, 669, 887, 899 
Potatoes, 668, 669, 760 
Poultry , 899 
Retail—Food, 669 
Silver, 626 
Sugar, 663, 668, 669 
Tobacco, 669 


Prices—conid. 


Timber, 669 

Wheat, 667, 668, 733, 760, 790 

Wholesale, 665 

Wool, 667, 668, 733, 844 
Prickly Pear Destruction, 972 

Land Leases, 964 
Primage Duty, 66, 73, 418 
Prisons, 300 
Private Finance, 454 

Incomes, 523 

Wealth, 521 
Piivy Council Appeals, 289 
Probate— 

Estates Duties, 400, 405, 447 

Value, 275, 521 

Jurisdiction, 274 
Production, 728 

Agriculture, 728, 755 

Dairying, 728, 898, 918 

Factories, 581, 583, 600, 728, 918 

Principal Commodities, 603, 732 

Farmyard, 728, 898 

Fisheries, 728, 908 

Forestry, 728, 902 

rrigation Areas, 82] 

Mining, 632, 728, 918 

Pastoral, .728, 865 

Poultry Farming, 728, 898 

Primary Industries, 728, 757 

Value, Gross, 728, 757 

Net, 731, 759 
Wheat (see Wheat). 
Wool (see Wool). 
Property— - 
Valuation of Land for Land Tax, 414 . 
For Rating, 533. 

Value of Rural Lands, 915 
Prospecting for Minerals, 624 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court, 291 
Psychiatry, 176 
Public Debt of New South Wales, 444- 

454 

Finance, 399 

Health Services, 163 

Holidays, 710 

Hospitals, 169 

Library, 268 

Service Employees, 680 

Industrial Arbitration, 708 
Pensions, 195-197 
Trust Office, 293 
Works Fund of New South Wales, 421 
Parliamentary Committee, 25 
Puerperal Diseases Cases, 173 

Deaths, 369, 393-395 

Puve Food Act, 655, 661 


Q- 
Quarantine, 77 
Quarries, 652 
Value of Production, 652, 730 


R 
Rabbits, 866 
Exports, 866 
Fur Farming, 899 
Skins Exported, 57-59, 732, 866 


INDE 


Racing—Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Licensed, 221 
Supervision, 221 
Taxes, 222, 223, 400, 407, 409 
Totalisators, 222, 400, 408 

Radiography (see Wireless). 

Railways, Private, 139 

Railways, State, 121 
Accidents, 150 
Adniinistration, 121 
City Electric, 124. 

Coal Supplies, 150 

Electric Services, 124 

Electricity Works, 149 

Employees, 149, 680 
Institute, 254 
Superannuation, 196 
Wages, 149 

Fares, 135 

Finances, 125, 422, 423, 430 
Capital Cost, 122, 125 
Earnings, 127, 129, 431 
Expenses, 127, 431 
Interest, 121, 431 
Non-Paying Lines, 128 

Freight Charges, 136 

Gaiigos, 140 

Gradients, 134 

Length-—-Route, 121, 122 
Track, 124 

Passengers, 130 

Rail Motor Services, 138 

Rolling Stock, 138 

Safety Appliances, 137 

Traffic, 130-134 

Victorian Border Lines, 139 

Workshops, 148, 582, 607 
Rainfall, 6-15 
Area Series, 7 
Index— 
Dairying Districts, 881 
Sheep Districts, 847 
Wheat Districts, 770 

Tn Divisions—Annual, 8, 10-15 
Monthly, 9 

In Sydney, 13, 15 

Seasonal Distribution, 7 

Rates and Taxes (see Taxation). 

Real Estate Transactions, 517 

Real Property Act, 517 

Recreation Reserves, 219 

Re-exports, 61 

Referenda, Commonwealth Constitution, 

32 
Legislative Council of N.S.W., 22 

Reformatories, 300 

Refrigerating Works (Meat), 617, 863 

Registration— 

Births, Deaths, Marriages, 341 
Conipanies, 492 

Farm Produce Agents, 656, 820 
Land Titles, 517. 

Money Lenders, 518 

Mortgages, 518 

Motor Vehicles, 152-157 
Registrar-General, 294 . 
Shipping, 94 


s 


rool 


Religions— ; 
Marriages, 345 
Ministers Licensed, 343 
Population, 232 — 
Prisoners, 304 
School Children, 240 
Instruction, 241 
Rents, House, 670 
Census Records, 670 
Fair Rents Courts, 284 
Index Numbers, 672 
Reduction Act, 670 


Representatives, House of (Common- 
wealth Parliament), 31 


Research— 
Agriculture, 751 
Dairying, 876 
Educational, 236 
Health, 164, 381 
Industrial, 576 
Mining, 625 
Reserves, Gold— 
Banks, 454, 463, 472 
Note Issue, 457 
Reserves (Land), 219, 948 
Reservoirs (Water), 569, 572, 949 
Retail Prices (see also Prices), 669, 672 
Retail Stores— 
Employment, 687, 700 
Registration, 700 
Returned Soldiers— 
Bursaries for Children, 261 
Homes, 218 
Pensions, 193 
Preference in Employment, 711 
Settlement on Land, 978 
Rice, 802 
Prices, 669 
Rifle Clubs, 35 
Riverina, 14 
Land Settlement, 923 
Rivers— 
Drainage Areas, 4 
Irrigation Schemes, 821, 824 
Length, 3 
Navigation, 89 
Roads— 
Administration, 110, 574 
Commonwealth Grants, 113, 410 
Finances, 110-118, 409 
Government Expenditure, 110-118, 
120, 437 
Highways, Principal, 109 
Length, 109 
Local Rates, 112, 539 
Main Roads, 109 
Motor Taxes (see Motor Vehicles). 
Petrol Duty Allotted to Roads,.114, 
410 
Transport Services (see Transport). . 
Royal Society, 266 
Royalties— 
Mining, 425, 624 
Timber, 488, 903 
Rubber Works, 620 
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Rural Bank of N.S.W., 461, 488; 930" 
Assistance. to Home Builders, 215, 
490°: 
Settlers, 488, 930, 985. 
Interest Rates, 479; 938: 
Rural Industries, 751: 
Agriculture, 751 


Capital Invested in: Industries, 927 


Co-operative Societies, 497,498: 
Credit, 484,'488, 929; 984 
Dairying, 871 
Employment, 677,763,927" ' 
Fihange, 484; 496; 929,984: ; 
Government ‘Assistance, 792; 934 
Lands, 752, 909 
Taxation, 400;/402,:414. 
Valuo, 414, 5301, 915... : 
Assessedifor Tax, 414° 
Machinery Used, 762, 926 «. . 
Pastoral, 828 ‘ 
Population, 318 
Production, 728, 755 
Agricultural,.728; 755. 
Dairying, 728;-898 : 
Pastoral, 728; 865° 
Settlement, 909 - 
Training,’ 234,:247 © 
. Wages, 678;. 928. 
Rates, 723,.724 


$. 


Salaries (see Wages).. 
Sales Tax, 72,418 
Savings Banks, 485-488 
Assistance for Homo: Builders, 215, 
490: 
School, 242° 
Saw Mills, 619, 902, 904. 
Scarlet Fever Cases, 170 
Deaths, 369, .373 
Schools (see also Hducation). 
Examinations, .252 
Private, 237, 249-261 
Pupils, 238 
Ages,, 240 
Census Récords, 236 
Medical and Dental Care; 186 
Religions, 240° 
Religious Instruction, 241 
Savings Banks, 242: 
Scholarships and Bursaries, 259! : 
State— 
Central,’ 244 .. 
Continuation, 246:. 
Correspondence, 244 : 
Primary, 243 
Secondary, 245 
Subsidised, 244 . 
Technival,' 252) 
Teachers, 237; 243,263... 
Training, 261 
Scientific Societies, 266. 
Sea Carriage of Goods Acts, 77. 
Seamen— 
Engagements and. Discharges, 96- 
Compensation for Aceidents,-97,.,694 
Mercantile Marine. Offices; on 
Wages—Rates, 97° 


Seasons, 5 - 
Dates of Planting and Harvest- 
+768" 
Senate of Commonwealth Parliament, 31 
Settlement, Land (see Land)... 
Sewerage Services, 564, 567;/572"' 
Tinances, 437 ‘ 
Sexes of Children Born, 350° 
Population, 323: 
Shale Oil, 636, 649 : 
Shallow Bores, 826 
Share Farming, 767 " 
Sheep 833 (see also Mutton-and Wool). 
Breeds, 837 ° 
Grazing and Wheat Growing; 779 
‘Interstate Imports: and Exports, 835 
Lambing, 835° 
Prices, 853 
Slaughtering, 657, 854° 
World Flocks,: 840 ' 
Sheriff of Stiprome Court, 271. 
Shipbuilding, 95’; 
Shipping, 76 
Cargoes,.80; 83 
Coasting Tradé Litenses, 76° 
Control, 76-85 
Docks and Ships, 95 
Ferries, 89 
Freight Rates, 90;'788 ' 
Insurance, 512, 515 ' 
Legislation, 76 - 
Maritime Services: Board,'77, 85, 430 
Mortgages, 519 
Oversea Transport ‘Association, 90 
Port Charges, 91-94 ' 
Ports, 83-89 
Quarantine,'77" 
Register, 94 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared, 77 
By Countries, 79 
By Nationality, 81. 
By Ports, 83° 
British and. Australian, .87 
Rates, ‘93'' 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 61 
Shires, 525 
Area, 525, 529°: 
Elections, 526; 527 
Finances, 529, 540,:5-44. - 
Loans, 553 ; 
Population, 312, 529. 
Rates and Taxes, 400, 534 
Roads, 109 
Valuation of Property; 530,533" 
Shops— 
Closing: Hours, 708 ' 
Employment, ‘687, 700 
Registered, 699 . 
Sickness, Treatment,. 168-178- 
In Gaols, 303 
Silage, 805 - 
Silicosis Workers’ a acs 698' 
Silos, Wheat, 786 
Silver— 
_ Agreement (International),\627 ' 
Coinage, 454, 456 : 
Mining, 638: 
Prices, 456; 626!! 
Production, 609, 636; 638;'732 


Sinking Funds— 
Local Government, 542, 547, 553, 555 
National Debt, 452 
Skins and Hides, Exports, 57-60, 864° 
Tanneries, 612 : 
Slaughtering of Livestock, 657, 854 
Slum Clearance, 207 
Smallpox Cases, 173 
Deaths, 372 
Smelting Works, 607, 609 
' Soap Factories, 588 : 
Social Aid Services, 165 
Condition, 163 
Societies, Charitable, 187 
Co-operative, 403, 496 
Building, 217, 499 
Educational and Scientific, 266 
Friendly, 200, 500 
Soldiers, 34 
Returned— 
Bursaries for Children, 261 
Homes, 218 
Pensions, 193 
Preference in Employment, 711 
Settlement on Land, 978 
Solicitors, 292 
SS ranpy o She and Exports, 48 
Spirits (see Intoxicants). 
St. George County Council, 528, 560 
Stamp Duties, 400, 407 
Standards Engineering, 577 
Starr Bowkett Societies, 499 
State— 
Assistance for Homebuilders, 215, 
490, 500 
Settlers, 782, 929, 984 
Asylums for Infirm, 187 
Business Undertakings, 430-434 
Charitable Relief, 163-168 
Coal Mine, 645 
Education System, 233 
Employees, 680 
Industrial Arbitration, 708 
Pensions, 197 
Tractories, 582 
Finances, 399, 420 
Forests, 900 
Government, 17 
Hospitals, 169 
Insurance Office, 515 
Labour Exchanges, 689 
Lotteries, 170, 171, 222 
Marketing Bureau, 656 
_ Railways, 121 
Tramways, 141 
Statute of Westminster, 17 
Steel Production, 603, 608, 732 
Still-births, 352, 354, 369 
Registration, 341 
Stock Exchange Index, 494 
Stock, Live (see Live Stock). 
Street-trading (Children) Licenses, 187 
Strikes, 713 
Sugar-Cane, 819 
Consumption, 663 
Marketing, 615 
Mills, 615 
Prices, 663, 668, 669 
Refinery, 615 
483253 -¢ 
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Suicides Registered, 369, 396 , 
Sulphur Bounty, 577 
Superannuation (see Pensions). 
Supreme Court, 273, 277 
Swine (see Pigs). 
Sydney (see also Metropolis). 
Area, 529, 543 
County ‘Council Eleetricity Under- 
’ taking, 559 
Harbour, 85 ; 
Administration, 77, 83, 430 
Bridge, 86 : : 
Passengers, 147 
Rates, 119, 539 
Tolls, 119 
Port Charges, 73 
Meterology, 13 
Milk Supply, 661 
Municipality — 
Corporation Act, 525 
Finances, 529, 540 
Loans, 543, 553 
Markets, 541, 655, 658, 663 
Rates and Taxes, 535 
Observatory, 15 
Omnibus Services, 159 
Population, 317 
Property Values, 530 
Raiteare Electric, 124 
Shipping, 83 : 
Tramways, 141 
Wool Sales, 841 


T 


Tablelands Division— 
Land Settlement, 921 
Meteorology, 13 

Tallow Exports, 57-59, 864 

Tanneries, 612 


. Tariff, 66-74 


Board, 41 
Taxation— 

Commonwealth— 
Bank Notes, 456 
Customs and Excise Duties, 66- 

74 
Primage, 66, 73, 418 

Estates Duties, 417 
Flour, 420, 659 
Income, 415 
Land, 414 
Sales, 418 
Wool, 420, 848 

Local, 399, 400, 534 
City of Sydney, 535 
Harbour Bridge, 119, 539 
Main Roads, 112, 539 
Municipalities, 536 
Shires, 538 
Water and Sewerage Rates, 399, ° 

400, 535, 571, 573 

State, 399, 400 
Bank Notes, 456 
Betting, 222, 400, 407-409 
Court of Review, 282 
Entertainments, 223, 400, 409 
Family Endowment, 400, 411 
Flour Tax, 659 : 
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Taxation—continued... 
State—continued. 
Income, 400,.402° 


Special, 400; 402;'412, 690° 


Land, 400 


Motor Vehicles, 152-154, 400; 


409: 
Probate, 400, 405. 
Racing; 222,.400; 407-409 
Stamp Duties, 400, 407 


Totalisator, 400, 407, 408 
Unemployment Relief, 400, 412, 
690 


Wages; 400, 402, 413, 690 
Tea— 
Consumption, 663° 
Prices, 668, 669 
Teachers— 
Private Schools, 237, 250° 
State Schools, 237, 263; 680° 
Technical; .253: 
Training, 250, 261 
University, 257: 
Technical Education, . 262. 
Advisory Committees, 253 
Telegraphs, 102 
Wireless, 103 
Telephones, 105 
Temperature, 10+15 
Tenancy of Dwellings, 206 
Law, 670 
Theatres— 
Employment Agencies, 669 
Employment of Children, 187 
Licenses, 220 
Taxable Admiasions,. 223-224. 
Tick, Cattle, 868 
Tides, 16 
Tile Factories, 605. 
Imports, 605 
Timber (see also Forestry). 
Consumption, 901 
Imports and Exports, 58, 902 
Prices, 669 
Royalties, 488, 903 
Saw Mills, 619, 901, 904. 
Time, Standard, 16 
Tin, 609, 636, 641 
Prices, 626 
Tobacco— 
Consumption, 229 
Excise Duties, 73 
Expenditure, 230 
Factories, 618 
Imports, 56, 74. 
Licenses to Sell,.229, 230 
Prices, 669 
Production, 618, 819 
Totalisators on Racecourses, 222° 
Investments, 222 
. Tax,.400,,.407, 408- 


‘ 


Tourist Bureau (Government), 4, 433 


Resorts, 4 

Towns (see also Municipalities). 
Lands .Valued;for Tax, 414. 
Planning, 207 
Population, 313, 321 


Trade and..Commerce (see also Imports 


and Exports), 41 


Trade, Interstate— 

Prineipal-Commodities, 74: 

Trade O'versea— 

By Commodities— 
Exports, 56, 62° 
Imports, 53, 62 

By Countries—Ttems, 62° 
Value, 49 

Customs Act, 41 
Revenue, 73- 

Diversion Policy; 68: 

Gold Imports and. Exports, 47° 

Ottawa Agreement, 68,.860 . 

Primage Duty;.66, 73,418: 

Publicity, 32. 

Re-exports, 61. 

Representation: Abroad, 42 

Sales Tax, 72° 

Ship’s Stores Exported, 61 

Taritis, 41, 66 


Exchange. Adjustment, 41, 66 


Excise, 73 
Industries Preservation, 72 
Reciprocal, Agreements, 69 
Trade Marka,.296: 
Unions, 700 
Traffic (see Transport). 
Tramways, Private; 148 
State, 141, ; 
Accidents, 160; 
Administration, 142. 
Employees, 149,680" 
Pensions, 196 
Wages, 149 
Fares, 148 
Finances, 143-146 
Guage, 142 
Traffic, 146: 
Workshops, 148. 
Transport Services— 
Co-ordination, 153 
Land, 107 
Motor,, 152 
Railways, 121 
Roads and Bridges, 109 
Tramways, 141 
‘Trawling (Fish), 657, 907 
Treasury Bills, 443, 446, £76 
Triplets Born, 355 


Trust Funds at State Treasury, 421, 434 


Trustee, Public, 293 
Tuberculosis— 
Cases, 173, 174. 
Deaths, 369, 376-379: 
Treatment, 174 
Tungsten, 636, 643 
Turkeys, 893 . 
Tutorial Classes (University),.259 
Twins Born, 355 
Typhoid Fever, Cases Notified, 173 
Deaths, 369, 371° 


U. 


Unemployment, 681 


Census Records; 6745.68]. 
Index, Monthly, 686 
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Unemployment Rolicf, 688, 690 
Expenditure, 992° 
Social Aid: Services; 165; 691" 
Tax, 410,412, 690. 
Works, 690 : 
Unions, Industrial, 690 
Preference to Members, 711." 
Unions,:Trado;.700'- 
University of Sydney, 255-259 
_ Appointments Board,.259"' 
Degrees, 256 
Finances, 285» 
Students, 258 
Tutorial Classes, 259 


Vv 


Vaccination (Smallpox),'372 
Valuation (Land) Court, 280, 941 
Of Land for Tax; 41' 
Rural, 912, 915, 952 : 
Of Property for Local Rates, 530 
Valuer-General, 530;.534- 
Vegetables— 
Markets, 655; 663: 
Supply, 663,.808 
Venereal Diseases, 175. 
Veterinary Surgeons, 870 
Victorian Border Railways, 139 
Vineyards, 806, 808, 823. 
Violence, Deaths, 369, 395-398 
Vital Statistics, 341 
Vocational Guidance, 248 
Voters (Parliamentary) (see Electors). 


Ww 


Wage Earners, Census Records, 675, 676 
Employed and Unemployed, 681 
Wages, 718 
Basic or Living, 718 
Factory, 581, 583, 596, 600, 723 
Index, 726 
Loss Through Disputes, 716 
Mines, 632, 633 
Railways and Tramways, 149 
Rural Industries, 723, 724, 928 
Seamen’s Rates, 97 
Tax, 400, 402, 413, 690 
Total Paid in New South Wales, 699 
War—Returned Soldiers.(see Soldiers). 
Warragamba Irrigation Scheie, 824’ 
Water Conservation— 
Domestic Supplies, 564 
Fmances, 400, 431, 439 
Rates, 535, 571, 573 
Irrigation, 821, 980 
Finances, 432, 437, 984 
‘Loan Expenditure, 437, 439 
Settlements, 821, 980 
Wealth, Private, 521 
Weather, 5-15 
Rainfall—Indexes, 770 
Weights and Measures (Standard), 656 
Western Division— 
Land Settlement, 925, 941 
Tenure, 871 
Meteorology, 14 
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Western Slopes— 
Land Settlement, 922 
Meteorology, 14 
Westminster, Statute of, 17 
Wharfage— 
At Neweastlo, 89° 
At Sydney, 86° 
Rates Leviod, 91-94, 400° © 
Wheat (see also Flour), 768 — 
And Dairy Farming, 779 
And Pig Farming, 779° 
And Sheep Farming, 779 
Atea' Sown; 755, 709" 
Suitable for, 769 
Bounties, 733, 792 
Bulk Handling, 86,786" 
Consumption, 782° 


Dates of Planting’. and Harvesting, 
768 : 


Exports, 57-60; 781 
By Countries, 6265, 781 
Interstate, 74, 783 
F.A.Q. Standard, 784 
Fallowing, 773 ~ 
Farms—Number, 754 
Size, 775 
Flour (see Flour). . 
Freights—Ocean, 90, 788 
Railway, 136 a 
Government Assistance for Farmers, 
792, 929 
Grading, 784° 
Hay, 769 
International Agreement, 795 
Marketing, 783° ; 
Pools, 788 
Prices, 667, 668, 733, 761, 790 
Production, 732, 755, 769, 918 
Per Acre, Bushels, 772 
Value, 758 
Rainfall Index, 770 
Share-farming, 767 
Vavieties Grown, 778 
World Production, 794 
Wholesale Prices, 665, 760 
Whooping Cough, Deaths, 369-374 
Widows, Pensions, 192 
Government Aid, 184 
Wife and Child Desertion, 182, 184 
Winds, 6 
Wine— 
Botinty on Exports, 577, 808 
Consumption, 227 
Licenses to Sell, 226 
Production, 806 
Wireless Broadcasting, 104 
Educational, 236 
Licenses, 104 
Wireless Telegraphy, 103 
Telephony, 105 
Women— 
Employment, 674 
Factory Workers, 583, 591, 592 
Nurses, 168 
Rural Workers, 674, 677, 928 
Teachers, 237, 262 
Franchise (Parliamentary), 26, 231 
Voters, 28, 32 
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Women—continued. 


Prisoners, 301 
Status, 231 
Unemployment, 675, 683 
University Students, 258 
Wages, 719 

Basic or Living, 719 

Wool (see also Sheep), 837 

Auction Sales (Sydney), 841 
B.A.W.RB.A., 846 
Consumption in Factories, 609, 610 
Exports, 57-60, 846 

By Countries, 62-65, 846 

Interstate, 74 
Fellmongering, 611, 839 
Freights—Ocean, 90 

Railway, 136 

Imports—Interstate, 74 
Index of Rainfall, 847 
Liens, 519 
Marketing, 841. 

Publicity, 842 
Mills, 609 

Prices, 667, 668 

Sydney Auctions, 733, 844 
Production, 732, 837, 918 

Per Sheep, 839 
Research, 842 
‘Scouring, 611 
Shearers’ Wages, 728, 724 
‘Tax, 420, 843 
Value, 837 
Wheat and Sheep Farming, 779 
World Production, 840 


Workers (see Employment). 
Workers’ Compensation, 694 
Commission, 280, 694 
Insurance, 512-516 
Cost, 698 
Seamen, 97, 694 
Workers’ Educational Association, . 
266 
World Population, 330 
Sheep, 840 
Wheat Production and Trade, 794 
Wool Production, 840 
Wrecks, Ship, 98 
Wyangala Dam, 824 


Y 


Yarn (Woollen) Made, 610 


Youth— 
Apprenticeship, 282, 711 
Employment—Factories, 594 
Offenders, 285 
Technical Education, 253 
Vocational Guidance, 248 


Young Citizens’ Association, 249 
Z 
Zinc, 636, 638 


Prices, 626 
Zonlogical Gardens, 219 
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